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TO  HIM, 


WHO    HAS    MOST  BEFRIENDED  ME, 


Cfjeife  Volumtii 


ARE   VERY   GRATEFULLY 


INSCRIBED. 


AN     APOLOGY 


FOR  THIS  BOOK. 


Havikg  heard  that  the  Prefaces  of  the  present 
age  but  seldom  rejoice  in  a  reader,  I  have  distin- 
guished this  initial  chapter  by  a  more  novel,  and,  I 
hope,  more  seductive,  title.  I  write  an  Apology 
for  this  book,  as  Plato  did  for  his  master  Socrates, 
— as  Tertullian  did  for  the  Primitive  Christians, — 
as  Montaigne  did  for  Raymond  de  Sebonde, — as 
Jewel  did  for  the  Church  of  England, — as  the  in- 
genious Mr.  Colley  Cibberdid  for  his  own  Life,  and 
as  Mr.  George  Chalmers  did  for  his  compeers  in  cre- 
dulity, who  were  sagacious  enough  to  be  made  the 
dupes  of  Ireland's  Shakspearian  forgeries. 


Viii  APOLOGY. 

I  write  an  Apology  for  this  book,  hoping  that 
under  such  a  time-honoured  name,  the  few  pre- 
fatory observations,  which  I  am  now  about  to 
hazard,  will  not  be  entirely  thrown  away  upon  my 
grave  and  potent  friends — the  Public.  I  have 
written  a  work,  which,  with  all  its  errors,  I  now 
submit  to  be  judged  by  that  Public,  and  were  it  not 
that  I  am  somewhat  fearful  lest  the  purport  of  my 
work  might  be  misunderstood,  I  should  have  con- 
tented myself  with  tacitly  awaiting  my  sentence 
from  the  chair  of  criticism.  But  doubting,  nay, 
almost  despairing,  of  having  accomplished  the 
object  which  I  have  proposed  to  myself,  and  feel- 
ing how  little  a  thing  it  is  to  be  accused  of  intel- 
lectual incapacity,  how  great  a  thing  even  to  be 
suspected  of  evil  intentions,  I  am  induced,  lest  it 
should  not  be  sufficiently  apparent,  to  avow  the 
purport  of  this  work ;  for  I  would  much  rather  be 
thought  to  have  failed  in  an  attempt  to  do  good, 
than  to  have  brilliantly  succeeded  in  doing 
evil. 


APOLOGY.  ix 

One  of  the  most  conspicuoufi  actors  in  the  ensu- 
ing history,  is  an  enthusiastic  reformer  of  the 
Shelley  school,  who  is  frequently  represented  as 
giving  utterance  to  opinions  widely  at  variance 
with  those  which  are  received  by  the  community 
at  large.  He  is  represented  pure,  honest,  benevo- 
lent, and  self-denying,  having  no  other  object  in 
view  than  the  ultimate  happiness  of  his  fellow-men, 
yet  withal  an  enemy  to  Institutions,  and  a  seceder 
fix)m  the  established  faith.  I  have  drawn  this 
character, — and  it  is  with  the  utmost  diffidence 
that  I  thus  venture  to  speak  of  myself, — not  be- 
cause I  in  any  way  entertain  the  opinions  which, 
wisely  or  unwisely,  I  have  made  .to  issue  from  the 
mouth  of  this  ideal  personation, — not  because  I 
am  inimical  to  establishments,  or  likely  ever  to 
lend  any  assistance  towards  the  vain  attempt  of 
re-oiganizing  society ;  but  because  there  is  much  of 
intolerance  in  the  world, — little  of  that  charity 
which  "  vaunteth  not  itself,*' — little  forbearance  ex- 
ercised towards  the  professors  of  opposite  faiths, — 
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little  of  that  true  Christian  benevoleDce  "  which  is 
not  hasty  to  judge,  and  which  requires  full  evi- 
dence before  it  will  condemn," — ^which,  "  however 
much  soever  it  may  blame  the  principles  of  any 
sect  or  party,  never  confounds  under  one  general 
censure  all  who  belong  to  that  party  or  sect ;  and 
does  not  from  one  wrong  opinion  infer  the  subver- 
sion of  all  sound  principle/'*  In  short,  I  have 
drawn  this  character,  because  I  am  an  enemy  to 
intolerance  from  whatsoever  quarter  it  may  pro- 
ceed, (and  not  unfrequently  the  latitudinarian,  who 
complains  of  the  intolerance  of  the  churchmen, 
exercises  a  less  measure  of  toleration  towards  the 
very  churchmen  he  condemns,)  and  because  I  am 
of  opinion,  that  every  profession  may  number  in 
its  ranks  men  of  unblemished  morality, —  men 
pure,  upright,  benevolent,  and  self-sacrificing, — 
that  the  true  spirit  of  Christianity  may,  and  often- 
times does,  exist,  where  the  forms  of  the  Church 


Blair. 


are  unobserved  ;  and  that but  Lord  Bacon  has 

expiessed  an  extreme  opinion  upon  this  subject, — 
an  opinion  whicli  I  nvould  scarcely  ?6nture  to  pro- 
molgate  upon  my  owtk  responsibility. 

With  tins  impression,  whether  true  or  false,  I 
have  attempted  to  delineate,  in  the  ensuing  pages, 
the  characters  of  two  good  men, — both  equally 
benerolent,  though  one  has  the  world  with  him, 
the  other  the  world  against  him, — though  one  is 
the  friend  to  establishments,  a  lawyer,  and  a  mem- 
ber of  parliament, — the  other,  an  enemy  to  esta- 
blishments, deeming  that,  for  the  most  part,  as  at 
present  instituted,  they  are  prejudicial  to  the 
mterests  of  society.  But  how  different  are  the 
events  which  distinguish  the  lives  of  these  two 
good  men ! 

Will  it  be  said,  then,  that  1  have  attempted  in 
these  pages  to  promulgate  noxious  opinions?  I 
trust  not.       I   commenced  this  preface  in  a  vein 
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of  triflingi  which  I  have  been  utterly  unable  to 
sustain,— *the  importance  of  the  things  treated  of 
forbade  it.  I  intended  to  have  apologized  for  the 
execution  as  well  as  for  the  design  of  this  book  ; 
but  already  I  have  written  so  much,  that  my  re- 
maining explanations  must  be  brief:  I  will  confine 
them  to  one  subject. 

In  a  note  to  the  second  chapter  of  my  first 
rolume,  I  have  anticipated  an  objection,  which,  it 
is  more  than  probable,  will  be  made  against  that 
portion  of  my  narrative.  Let  me  now  anticipate 
that  anticipation.  It  will  be  said  that  I  have  re- 
presented school-boys — 

"  Deliyering  their  decisions  from  the  chair 
Of  forward  youth," 

in  language  as  little  likely  to  proceed  from  such 
immature  speakers,  as  are  the  sentiments  which  it 
embodies.  I  feel  that>  if  I  were  disposed  to  do 
so,  I  might  make  out  a  case  in  my  favour,  and 
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convince  the  reader,  against  his  will,  that  I  hare 
not  offended  against  nature  so  grossly  as  he  sup- 
poses in  these  colloquies.  I  might  tell  him  what 
Pascal  was  in  his  young  days, — what  Chatterton, 
what  the  admirahle  Crichton ;  the  latter  of  whom 
lived  but  two-and-twenty  years  on  the  earth,  and 
the  former  scarcely  eighteen.  I  might  tell  hiih 
that  Percy  Shelley  was  only  seventeen  when  he 
was  expelled  from  the  University,  for  having  written 
an  atheistical  dissertation  *^  Upon  the  being  of  a 
God,"  and  that  Coleridge,,  when  nothing  but  a 
blue-coat  boy«  would  expatiate,  for  hours  together, 
upon  the  mysteries  of  the  Platonic  Philosophy^ 
I  might  tell  him  that  what  I  have  written  is  not 

*  "  How  bare  I  seen  the  casual  passer  through  the  cloisters 
stand  still,  imtranced  with  admiratioq  (while  he  weighed  the  dis- 
proportion between  the  speech  and  the  garb  of  the  young  Miran* 
dula)  to  hear  thee  unfold,  in  thj  deep  and  sweet  intonations,  the 
mysteries  of  lamblichus  or  Plotinus  (for  even  in  those  years  thou 
wixedat  not  pale  at  such  philosophic  draughts),  or  reciting  Homer 
in  his  Greek,  or  Pindar,— while  the  waUs  of  the  old  Grey  Friars 

re-echoed  to  the  accenU  of  the  intpired  charity-boy  V* 

Cbablbs  Lamb. 
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altogether  at  variance  with  my  own  knowledge  of 
tacts, — that  I  myself,  upon  the  theatre  of  boyhood, 
have  met  with  more  than  one  youthful  thinker, 
whose  glowing  periods,  I  should  be  proud  to  see 
recorded  in  my  maturer  pages.  But  all  this  would 
be  of  no  avail,  if  the  reader  is  once  impressed  with 
an  idea  that  the  author  has  offended  against 
nature. 


That  school-boys  are  but  too  prone  to  discuss 
subjects  of  grave  importance,  few  who  have  been 
to  school  will  deny, — that,  in  these  discussions, 
they  are  apt  to  talk  a  great  deal  of  nonsense,  I 
very  readily  admit.  Well  do  I  remember  certain 
class-fellows  of  mine  who  were  wont  to  indulge 
with  me  in  weighty  theological  speculations, — 
amongst  which  the  mysteries  of  Swedenborgianism 
was  one  of  the  most  prominent.  It  was  attempted 
by  one,  who  had  himself  become  a  convert  to  the 
fiEuth  of  old  Emanuel,  to  make  a  proselyte  of  me ; 
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XV 


but  it  was  a  failure, — I  was  too  High  Church  for 
the  Swedenboi^ian.  • 


Ab  I  find  that  I  am  growing  egotistical,  I  shall 
conclude  with  this  exhortation  to  the  reader; 
'^Shooldest  thou  think  that  any  of  the  events 
recorded  in  this  history  are  improbable,  be  sure 
that  they  are  true ;  and  shouldest  thou  think  that 
any  of  my  characters  are  unnatural,  be  sure  that 
they  are  drawn  from  the  life."  "  Truth  is  strange, 
stranger  than  fiction." 


JERNINGHAM. 


CHAPTER  I. 


.  .  .  My  uncle  wept. 
And  pitied  me,  and  kindly  kissed  my  cheek. 
Bade  me  rely  on  him  as  on  my  father. 
And  be  would  love  me  dearly  as  his  child. 

Shakspease. 

What  a  thing  this  brother  is ! — 

Beaumont  and  FLiTCHfca. 


1  AM  not  a  native  of  this  terrestrial  globe,  for  I 
H-as  bom  in  the  city,  of  Benares;  and  the  Brah- 
mins, who  are  a  -  very  ^wise- people,  have  declared 
that  highly^^ft^d'spot  'to  constitute  no  portion  of 
this  elemenfaiy  world ;  an  assertion,  the  accuracy 
of  which  I  am,  in  no  wise,  inclined  to  dispute, 
for  I  somewhat  enjoy  the  idea  of  having  been 
bom  in  an  extra-mundane  habitation. 
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My  name  is  Claude  Jemingham.  My  father 
was  B  cmlian  in  the  service  of  the  Honourable 
United  Company  of  merchants  trading  to  the 
East  Indies.  The  ingenious  Mr.  Henry  Fielding, 
in  that  very  admirahle  book  of  travels,  entitled 
"  A  Journey  from  this  World  to  the  Next,"  has 
informed  us  that  he  fell  in  with  an  individual,  upon 
the  high-road  to  this  upper  earth,  destined  to 
enjoy  a  fortune  of  100,000/.,  and  the  character  of 
a  wise  man.  I  have  every  reason  to  suppose  that 
this  gentleman  was  my  fether. 

Of  my  mother  I  know  little.  Few  people  who 
are  bom  in  India  know  vety  much  about  their 
mothers,  and  I  was  not  one  of  the  few.  I  take  it 
for  granted  that  she  was  an  adventuress, — a  dam- 
sel-errant ere  she  became  the  wife  of  my  father ; 
but  the  birth  and  parentage  of  this  excellent  wo- 
man I  never  thought  fit  to  investigate ;  and  such 
of  my  readers  as  have  perused  Swifl's  story  of 
"  Strephon  and  Cselia,"  will  understand  why  I 
did  not. 

A  brother,  by  name  Frederick,  anticipated  my 
claim  to  the  rights  of  primogeniture.  I  know  not 
exactly  how  it  happened  that  we  were  never,  at 
any  season  of  our  lives,  very  remarkable  tor  fra- 
ternal affection.  Eteocles  and  Polynices  were 
but  types  of  us ;  we  battled  it  out  so  manfully. 

Of  my  first  sojourn  in  Hindustan   I  recollect 


very  little:  for  I  iwras  not  .quite  five  years  old  when 

my  brother  Frederick,  and  myself  were  consigned 

to  my  father's  agent  at   Calcutta,  to  be  shipped 

for  England,  by   tlie   first  vessel,  under  cover  to 

my  iincley  Matthew^   Jemingham,  barrister  of  the 

Temple. 

In  like  manner  has  my  remembrance  of  the 
voyage  home  almost  wholly  evaporated.  The  wife 
of  the  ship's  steward  was  our  ostensible  guardian 
during  the  passage ;  she  was  a  woman  of  a  placid 
disposition,  and  contented  herself  with  utterly  ne- 
glecting us,  and  stealing  two-thirds  of  our  ward- 
robe. My  great  ally  was  the  boatswain ;  but  Fre- 
derick (for  he  was  a  sly  boy)  clave  to  the  cook 
and  the  butcher.  The  hot  pastry  of  the  one  and 
the  new  milk  of  the  other,  were  the  magnetic 
powers  which  attracted  the  needle  of  my  brother's 
affection.  As  for  myself,  I  was  quite  happy  when 
blowing  the  boatswain's  whistle,  and  piping  all 
hands  to  grog. 

Montaigne's  "  three  most  excellent  men,"  were 
Homer,  Epaminondas,  and  Alexander  the  Great. 
If  my  uncle  had  lived  in  the  old  time,  he  would 
certainly  have  been  one  of  this  triad,  to  the  exclu- 
sion,— I  know  not  of  whom,  but  I  think,  most 
likely,  of  the  Macedonian.  He  was,  indeed,  a 
most  excellent  specimen  of  humanity  in  its  highest 
state  of  perfection.    "  Nature  went  about  some 

b2 
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full  work,  she  did  more  than  make  a  man  when 
she  made  him."*  He  wa»  the  very  soul  of  wisdom 
and  benevolence,  just  such  an  one  as  would  have 
tbund  his  way  into  the  heart  and  pages  of  Isaac 
Walton,  whose  pen,  saith  a  kindred  spirit  of  our 
own  times,  dropped  from  an  "angel's  wing."+ 
A  meet  companion  would  my  uncle  have  been  for 
Donne,  Wotton,  Hooker,  Sanderson,  and  Herbert. 
He  was  the  elder  brother  of  my  &ther,  and  he 
was  a  widower.  His  wedded  happiness  had  been 
unto  him  as  a  dream  of  joy,  brief  as  it  was  de- 
lightful. There  was  a  rose-bud  in  the  garden 
when  my  uncle  stood  at  the  altar,  and  ere  the 
l^ves  of  the  fiill-blown  flower  had  fallen  withered 
to  the  gromid,  he  stood  by  the  grave  of  his  be- 
loved, a  bereaved  and  solitary  man.  And  now  he 
was  sore  stricken ;  the  world  was  a  wilderness  to 
him,  where  no  flowers  blossomed  and  no  sunshine 
ever  entered.  Outwardly  he  was  quite  calm;  at 
times  he  was  even  gay;  but  his  inward  reflections 
were  desolate  as  those  of  Valeric  in  the  drama. 

"  Mow  I  h»e  once  Bojoj'd  m;  iweet  Evuiche, 
And  ble>t  my  nima  with  h«r  most  deu  anibiacei, 
I  hkTe  done  mf  jouTiiej  here ;  mj  daj- iaoul. 
All  thU  Ihe  world  hu  elae  ii  foolerj, 
Ltboui  and  low  of  time ;  nhtt  should  I  live  forT) 


I   FlKcher'i  Wift/or  a  MmlA. 
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But  my  uncle  did.    not  pause  here :  he  answered 
this  latter  questioxi    a^    the  question  ought  to  be 
answered,  and  liis  ansv^er  was,  "  To  do  good."  The 
love  which  bad  lately  been  concentrated  mto  one 
strongly-burning    focus,   was  now  to  be  diffused 
over  the  world ;  and  his  heart,  from  the  love  of  an 
individual,  betook  itself  to  the  love  of  the  species. 
He  hved  to  disseminate  the  happiness  which  he 
wag  no  longer  suffered  to  enjoy;  walking  upon 
earth  like  a  blind  torch-bearer,  upon  whose  sight- 
less orbs  falleth  not  one  grain  of  the  light  which 
he  is  shedding  all  around  him. 

Perhaps,  however,  I  ought  not  strictly  to  say 
that  my  Uncle  Matthew  was  wretched ;  for  if,  as 
has  been  asserted  by  Hartley,  and  several  other 
wise  men,  that  happiness  is  inseparable  from  bene- 
volence, my  uncle  was  abundantly  happy.  The 
tranquillity  of  an  un-upbraiding  conscience,  the  will 
and  the  power  to  do  good,  brotherly  love  towards 
all  men,  and  trust  in  the  mercy  of  God,  are  bless- 
ings which  may  have  rendered  him  happy,  but 
which  never  having  experienced  myself,  I  do  not 
know  how  to  describe. 

My  uncle  received  us  upon  our  arrival  with  a 
heart  overflowing  with  kindness.  He  embraced 
us  as  if  we  had  been  his  own  children ;  he  sighed, 
and  a  solitary  tear  on  either  side  rolled  down  his 
cheek.     Perhaps  he  remembered  that  he  was  him- 
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self  childless,  and  this  called  to  mind  hie  bereave- 
raent, 

My  uncle,  as  I  have  before  said,  was  a  bar- 
rigter;  he  was  a  man  of  some  eminence  in  his 
calling,  universally  admired  and  beloved  by  all  his 
brethren  of  the  long  robe.  His  wonted  residence, 
owing  to  the  nature  of  his  profession,  wae  in  the 
centre  of  our  great  national  metropolis ;  he  had 
been  an  in-dweller  ui  no  other  place  since  the  light 
of  his  world  had  gone  from  him ;  but  now  that  he 
was  no  longer  on  unconnected  man,  he  ceased  to 
regard  his  own  convenience,  and  hired  for  the 
advantage  of  Frederick  and  myself,  a  country  resi- 
dence on  the  borders  of shire,  about  twelve 

miles  distant  from  the  capital,  being  of  opinion  (as 
who  is  not  ?)  that  the  seeds  of  a  healthy  constitu- 
tion are  more  likely  to  be  derived  from  the  fresh 
air  and  the  free  exercise  of  the  country,  than  from 
all  the  thousand  metropolitan  exhalations,  which 
my  uncle's  god-&ther  Mr.  Bramble  has  cele- 
brated in  bis  admirable  letters. 

The  village,  wherein  our  new  house  was  situated, 
for  the  sake  of  perspicuity,  I  shall  call  Heath- 
field.  And  here  1  muet  pause  to  observe,  that 
implicitly  following  the  heart-breaking  advice 
which  a  certain  crabbed  and  envious  critic  once 
tendered  to  an  ambitious  student, — "Whenever 
you   have   written   a   sentence  which   you   think 
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particularly  excellent,   be  careful,  young  man,  to 
blot  it  out," — I  bave  just  expunged  from  this  nar- 
rative a  couple  of  my  favourite  chapters ;  the  one 
coQtaining  the  opinions  of  my  uncle  upon  the  all- 
important  subject   of  Education,  and   the  other 
unfolding  Ins  views  of  Religion,  and  showing  in 
what  manneT  be  led  my  brother  and  myself  to  a 
knowledge   of  the  true  creed :    but  there  were  so 
many  excellent  sentences  in  these  two  chapters, 
that  1  have  thought  it  fit  to  destroy  them  at  once, 
because  had  1  blotted  out  all  that  I  thought  good 
in  them,    I    should   have   obUterated   the  whole 
text. 

As  we  advanced  in  years,  my  brother  and  I 
desisted  not  from  our  unnatural  warfare.  There 
seemed  to  be  no  more  chance  of  our  ever  being 
reconciled  than  of  parallel  lines  meeting  one  ano- 
ther, which  every  mathematician  knows  they  have 
Yery  little  prospect  of  ever  doing.  I  declare  that  it 
was  no  fault  of  mine.  I  stretched  forth  my  hand, 
but  my  brother  would  not  take  it ;  I  smiled  upon 
him,  and  he  turned  aside  in  disgust;  I  spoke 
kindly  to  him,  and  he  spat  upon  the  ground. 

Love  and  hatred  recognize  and  are  bound  by 
no  laws.  I  know  not  why  my  brother  detested 
me,  unless  it  was  that  he  looked  upon  me  as  an 
interloper.  Perhaps,  having  been  bom  first,  he 
regaided  me  as   de  trop,  and  not  contented  with 
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being  the  eldest,  he  desired  also  to  be  the  youngest — 
the  alpha  and  omega  of  the  family, — the  only 
one  of  his  parents.  Be  it  so :  I  neither  defrauded 
him  of  his  birth-right,  neither  took  I  away  his 
blessing,  nor  supplanted  him  in  any  one  thing 
but  the  affections  of  my  Uncle  Matthew,  which 
I  undesignedly  appropriated  to  myself,  though 
God  knows,  I  would  have  shared  them  with 
my  brother,  had  I  possessed  any  control  over 
the  gift. 

But  Frederick  was  a  sly  boy,  and  he  did  all  that 
he  could  to  circumvent  me,  but  with  very  indif- 
ferent success ;  for,  as  Shakspeare  (than  whom  if 
I  knew  any  better  authority,  I  should  quote  it  in 
this  place)  has  observed  in  one  of  his  inimitable 
tragedies, — 

"  The  Gods  are  just,  and  of  our  pleasant  vices^ 
Make  instruments  to  scourge  us — '* 

a  quotation,  the  aptitude  of  which  will  immedi- 
ately become  evident,  when  I  say  that  the  very 
means  which  Frederick  employed  to  worm  himself 
into  the  good  graces  of  my  uncle,  damned  him 
most  entirely  in  the  estimation  of  that  discriminat- 
ing gentleman. 

My  brother  was  of  a  puritanical  complexion,  or 
rather  he  pretended  to  be  so.  Had  he  known  how 
unbecomingly  an  austere  deportment  shows  itself 
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in  the  person  of  a  child,  he  would  not  have  cast  off, 
as  worthless  garments,  all  the  natural  graces  of 
youth.    But  he  was,    at  the  same  time,  ignorant 
and  designing ;  he  forgot  that  the  behaviour  which 
adorns  the  man  is  disgusting  when  it  characterizes 
the  boy.      He  thought,    by  the  sobriety  of  his 
demeanour  and  the  unrelaxing  gravity  of  his  ap- 
pearance, to  establish  his  superiority  over  me,  and 
to  conciliate  the  good  opinion  of  my  uncle.     To 
laugh,  to  play,  or  in  any  manner  to  disport  himself, 
was  an  unseemly  infraction  of  propriety  which  he 
scrupulously  abstained  from  committing.    He  spoke 
in  a  low  voice ;  he  trod  with  a  monotonous  pace ; 
he  never  deviated  from  the  beaten  paths  of  the 
strictest  regularity,  or  yielded  to  any  spontaneous 
excursions.     Every  thing  that  he  did  was  premedi- 
tated ;  every  word  that  he  uttered  passed  through 
the  sieve  of  investigation.     He  would  contrive  to 
be  caught  by  my  uncle  reading  the  bible  in  soli- 
tude;   and  would  spend  his  money  upon  tracts, 
which  he  would  leave  in  all  parts  of  the  house, 
with  his  name  written  thereupon.      He  had  the 
whole  book  of  Proverbs  by  heart,  and  would  utter 
more    sage    reflections    than    ever    did     Marcus 
Antoninus,  Solomon,  or  the  philosophical  Sancho. 
Indeed,  he  wa^  so  exceedingly  didactic,  that  every 
body  in    the    village  wondered   how   such   great 
wisdom    could    have  got  into   so   little   a   head. 

b5 
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But  my  uncle  was  not  to  be  played  upon.  He 
saw  at  once  that  Frederick  was  a  designer;  but 
had  he,  on  the  other  hand,  confided  in  the 
genuineness  of  his  elder  nephew's  behaviour,  he 
would  not  have  applauded  the  boy  for  conduct 
which,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  was  unnatural  and 
unbecoming.  My  brother  outwitted  himself,  and 
saw,  to  his  inexpressible  chagrin,  that  I,  who  took 
no  trouble  in  the  least  to  ingratiate  myself  with 
any  living  creature,  was  the  favourite,  not  only 
of  my  uncle,  but  of  every  one  who  entered  the 
house. 

And  here,  before  I  proceed  any  farther,  I  must 
congratulate  myself  that,  not  being  engaged  upon 
either  a  tragedy  or  a  comedy,  I  am  bound  by  no 
dramatic  proprieties  of  time  or  place  in  this  work ; 
so  that,  if  I  should  purpose  (as  I  have  done)  to 
transport  the  reader  from  Asia  to  Europe,  "  or  to 
speak,  though  I  am  here,  of  Peru,  and  in  speech 
digress  from  that  to  a  description  of  Calicut,"*  I 
am  perfectly  justified  in  so  doing,  by  all  the  laws 
of  historical  composition.  In  Uke  manner,  with 
regard  to  unity  of  time,  I  may  pass  over  as  many 
years  as  I  please,  whenever  it  suits  my  con- 
venience, making  some  half  dozen  words  describe 
so  many  revolutions  of  the  earth,  a  liberty  which  I 

•  Sir  Philip  Sydney's  Defencg  of  Poetie, 
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intend  to  take  here,  requestiiig  the  coorteous 
reader  to  imagine  nine  years  to  have  expired  since 
the  aatobic^iaplier  and  his  brother  left  behind  them 
the  shores  of  Hindustan,  the  progress  of  which 
time  will  have  brought  me  to  my  fourteenth  year, — 
a  statement  which  I  make  in  this  place  to  save  the 
reader  firom  the  trouble  of  a  calculation. 

At  this  period  my  uncle  b^an  to  think  about 
sending  his  nephews  to  schooL  Some  parents  and 
guardians  would  have  dismissed  us  many  years 
earlier ;  but  Mr.  Jemingham  was  not  friendly  to 
the  system,  which  has  so  much  obtained  in  late 
years,  of  teaching  children  to  read  a  strange  lan- 
guage before  they  are  acquainted  with  their  own ; 
and  he  thought  that  the  Eton  Latin  Grammar  was 
at  best  but  an  indifferent  horn-book.  Whether  he 
w-as  right  or  not,  I  will  not  take  upon  me  to 
determine ;  but,  leaving  such  weighty  speculations 
to  much  wiser  people  than  myself,  I  will  adhere  to 
the  matter  of  this  history. 

There  is  a  popular  prejudice  against  school- 
masters. A  certain  eminent  living*  philosopher 
^  compared  them  to  *  chimney-sweepers'  and 
*  scavengers/  God  forbid  !  I  am  certain  that  the 
m<liridual,  who  presided  over  my  education,  bore 
no  very  striking    resemblance  to  the  gentlemen  of 

•   Writteu  in  1835. 
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the  soot-bag  or  the  dust-cart.  He  was  an  elegant 
scholar,  and  a  worthy  man;  too  wise  to  be  a 
pedant,  and  too  good  to  be  a  tyrant.  If  I  had 
a  decemviri  of  sons,  Dr.  R.  should  educate  every 
one  of  them. 

I  rejoiced  when  my  uncle  spoke  of  school;  and 
hope  smiled  pleasantly  upon  me.  The  reason  of 
this  I  will  explain,  lest  my  feelings  should  be 
misinterpreted.  Kind  as  was  my  Uncle  Matthew, 
and  considerate  as  he  was  in  all  his  arrangements, 
I  was,  nevertheless,  in  the  moral  sense  of  these 
words,  a  solitary  and  companionless  being.  I  had 
servants  to  attend  upon  me,  masters  to  instruct  me, 
a  pony  to  ride  upon,  and  free  access  to  almost 
every  house  in  the  neighbourhood.  I  had  books 
in  abundance,  I  had  multiform  instruments  of 
amusement;  I  had  many  and  pleasant  acquaintance, 
but  /  had  no  friend.  My  heart  had  long  been 
yearning  for  one  who  could  sympathize  with,  and 
understand,  me; — a  creature,  to  whom  I  might 
unburthen  my  soul,  and  pour  out  my  imaginings 
in  his  presence,  like  water,  from  the  deep  well  of 
my  heart.  My  bosom  laboured  with  a  weight  of 
uncommunicated  thoughts, — of  feelings  too  long 
pent  up,  which  now  were  growing  stagnant  and 
unwholesome,  "  creaming  and  mantUng  Uke  a 
standing  pond,"  and  diffusing  throughout  my  soul 
a  moral  contagion,  noxious,  offensive,  and  deso- 
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lating.    I  had  long  been  dreaming  of  a  fiiend ;  in 

the  solitude  of  my  past  life,    I  had  pictured  to 

myself  an  ideal   companion,    and  indulged  in  u 

visionary  hope  that,    some  day,   such  a  blessing 

might  be  granted  to  me.     I  fancied  that  nothing 

could   be    more    delightful    than    that    beautiful 

'^  communion   of  souls"    which  I   had  read  of  in 

hooks,  but  which  I  knew  not ;  and  my  poor  heart 

eagerly  panted  for  something  that  it  might  twine 

itself  around  y    which  it  might  embrace,   and   be 

embraced  by  in  turn,  receiving  and  communicating 

happiness.      Such  an  union  I  looked  for  in  vain 

at  home,    so    I    turned   my  thoughts  inquiringly 

abroad. 
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CHAPTER  II. 


"  A  jewel,  mj  Ametlms,  a  fair  youth, 
A  jouth,  whom,  if  I  were  but  superstitious, 
I  should  account  an  excellence  more  high 
Than  mere  creations  are ;  to  add  delight, 
I'll  tell  you  how  I  found  him." 

Ford's  Loien*  Melancholy. 

If  the  reader  will  transport  his  imagination  to  a 
large,  yet  comfortable-looking  school-room,  with 
gromid-glass  windows,  white-washed  walls,  and 
an  open  sky-light  in  the  ceiling,  he  may  there  see 
in  his  "mind's  eye"  the  author  of  this  auto- 
biography traversing  the  carpetless  floor,  and 
looking  the  very  picture  of  desolation.  Alone,  in 
the  centre  of  a  crowd,  cold,  weary,  and  strange, 
I  knew  not  what  was  best  to  be  done.  I  felt  like 
a  raw  criminal,  when  he  enters  for  the  first  time 
the  common  cell  of  a  populous  prison, — ^when  all 
the  old  inmates  of  the  dungeon  crowd  around  the 
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unfortonate  novice,    helping,  by  their  impertinent 

ciuioeity,  to  malLe  the   uneasiness  of  his  situation 

a  hundred  times  more  galling  than  the  wisdom  of 

a  merciful  legislature  has  ever  intended  it  to  be. 

1  was  about  fourteen  years  of  age  when  I  entered 

Dr.  R 'b  establishment ;   tall,  actiTe,  and,  as 

nearly  as  can  be,  half-way  between  beauty  and 
deformity.  My  inclinations  were  not  pugnacious ; 
at  all  times  fveferring  peace  to  war,  I  would  never 
tight  for  the  pleasure  of  the  thing,  though  I  had 
stout  notions  upon  the  score  of  retaliation,  and 
was  not  to  be  offended  with  impunity.  In  short, 
that  1  may  not  dwell  too  long  upon  my  own 
qualities,  I  had  some  good  ingredients  in  my 
composition,  which  were  neutralized  by  a  grtut 
many  bad  ones ;  but,  amongst  my  school-fellows, 
who  did  not  analyze  my  character,  I  was  spoken  of 
by  the  reading  few  as  "  a  cleverish  fellow  enough,*' 
and  by  the  rest  as  "  a  good  sort  of  chap  ;"  which 
means  that  I  could  take  a  flogging  kindly,  play  at 
cricket  with  tolerable  adroitness,  lend  money  to  a 
ftiend  in  distress,  and  climb  over  the  walls  of  the 
play-ground. 

Of  my  brother  I  am  desirous  of  saying  little, 
where  his  history  is  not  mixed  up  with  my  own. 
I  wish  that  he  had  never  lived,  or,  living,  that  I 
had  never  known  him.  He  was  much  better 
looking  than  myself,  and,  at  the  same  time,  much 
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more  talented.  Indeed,  he  very  narrowly  escaped 
being  both  a  beauty  and  a  genius ;  but  he  had  no 
heart;  therein  was  it  that  he  faulted.  His  evil 
disposition  marred  the  loveliness  of  his  counte- 
nance, and  rendered  his  intellect  but  a  curse 
to  him.  "The  pity  of  it; — oh!  lago,  the  pity 
of  it!" 

I  walked  up  and  down  the  school-room,  restless 
and  uneasy  as  I  was ;  anxious  to  escape  into  soli- 
tude, yet  knowing  that  such  an  escape  was  impos- 
sible. On  every  side  I  beheld  cold  and  unfeeling 
faces  staring  at  me  with  the  most  insolent 
assurance.  The  strangeness  of  my  situation  cowed 
me,  though  I  knew  that  it  would  soon  wear  away ; 
but  my  brother  seemed  perfectly  unmoved; — he 
was  without  delicacy  and  shyness ;  I  woidd  have 
given  worlds  for  the  composure  he  exhibited.  He 
had  not  been  in  the  school-room  half  an  hour, 
when  I  beheld  him  in  conversation  with — 
the  usher, 

I  heard  voices  behind  me ;  two  of  my  new  com- 
panions were  conversing  somewhat  to  this  effect : — 

"  A  deuced  good-looking  fellow,  at  all  events," 
said  the  first  speaker,  "and  clever,  if  we  may 
judge  by  his  looks." 

My  heart  went  thump  against  my  side.  Did 
they  mean  me  ?  No.  Did  they  mean  my  brother  ? 
Very  likely. 
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^'Good-looking  enough  for  a  girl/'  said  the 
second  speaker,  m  a  voice  betokening  any  thing 
but  effeminacy ;  **  though,  for  my  part,  I  must 
candidly  confess  that  I  like  more  masculine 
beauty." 

They  mean  netther  Frederick  nor  me,  thought  I ; 
for  we  were  both  of  us  manly-looking  boys.  Of 
whom  could  they  be  speaking?  I  felt  more  at 
my  ease;  there  was  nothing  personal  in  this 
dialogue. 

"What,"  resumed  the  first  speaker,  "did  you 
tell  me  was  the  new  fellow's  name  ?  I  believe  that 
I  shall  soon  forget  my  own.  What  a  confounded 
memory  I  have !" 

"  Sew  fellow :"  then  after  all  they  were  talking 
of  Frederick ;  or,  it  was  just  possible,  of  myself. — 
There  is  no  accounting  for  tastes,  thought  I.  My 
ears  tingled,  my  pulses  galloped,  and  the  warm 
blood  mounted  upwards  to  my  cheeks. 

"  EvERARD  Sinclair  ;  by  the  Lord,  his  name 
is  as  pretty  as  his  face." 

Well,  thought  I,  that  is  not  my  name,  cer- 
tainly; and  I  recovered  my  self-composure  in  a 
moment. 

"  1  wonder  what  book  he  is  reading,"  continued 
one  of  the  speakers;  "  by  Jove,  though,  he  has  got 
a  fine  pair  of  eyes :" — and  presently  they  strolled 
into  the  play-ground. 
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"Clever, — good-looking, — fine  pair  of  eyes, — 
Everard  Sinclair, — new  fellow,  with  a  book."  Well, 
thought  I,  I  must  cast  my  eyes  around  me,  and 
try  if  they  will  not  light  on  this  paragon.  I  lifted 
up  my  eyes ;  for  the  strangeness  of  my  situation, 
united  with  a  httle  natural  shyness,  had  kept  them 
fixed,  up  to  this  point,  with  a  becoming  bash- 
fulness,  upon  the  ground.  Curiosity  in  most 
young  people  is  a  stronger  feeling  than  modesty : — 
it  certainly  was  so  in  me;  for  the  conversation 
which  I  have  just  recorded  put  to  flight  my  con- 
stitutional shyness.  I  raised  my  eyes,  and  looked 
about  me ;  I  took  a  survey  of  the  whole  school- 
room. I  presently  cried  out  "Eureka!"  for  there, 
in  one  corner  of  the  room,  absorbed  in  the  perusal 
of  a  book,  and  apparently  unconscious  of  the  noise 
and  tumult  with  which  he  was  surrounded,  sate 
a  boy  of  about  my  own  age,  whose  countenance 
tilled  me  with  admiration,  and  awakened  a  sudden 
love  in  my  breast.  He  was  as  unlike  as  he 
possibly  could  be  to  every  other  boy  in  the  school. 
"As  a  lily  among  thorns,"  was  young  ^nclair 
amongst  his  school-fellows. 

His  hair  was  light,  silken,  and  curly;  his  com- 
plexion delicate,  and  transparent;  he  bad  blue 
eyes,  and  a  figure,  though  slender  in  its  propor- 
tions, replete  with  the  most  exquisite  grace.     The 
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prevailing  expression   of  his  countenance  was  that 
of  extreme  gentleness  ;    it  was  something  that  you 
felt,  rather  than  sai^  ;    it  ^wbs  the  soul  speaking  out 
of  the  &ce ;  it  w^is  one  of  those  beautiful  aspects 
which  once  seen  can  never  be  forgotten^ — a  coun- 
tenance whose  particular  features  we  endeaTour  in 
vam  to  retrace,  though  the  full  harmony  of  their 
collected  loveliness  can  never  pass  away  from  the 
memory. 

"  This  is  he  of  whom  they  spake/'  said  I,  "  the 
fine^yed  boy,  with  the  book. — What  is  there  that 
should  prevent  me  from  speaking  to  him  ?  Is  he 
not,  like  myself,  a  stranger  in  this  place ;  and  is  he 
not, — God  grant  it, — destined  to  be  my  friend  ?" 

The  spirit  of  prophecy  was  upon  me.  I  know 
not  how  it  was,  but  I  saw  in  prospect  a  world  of 
happiness  and  love.  "  Yes,"  I  said,  "  it  is  writ- 
ten,— I  am  sure  of  it, — that  this  boy  shall  be  my 
friend." 

I  went  up  to  him  and  addressed  him.  I  do  not 
remember  what  I  said ;  it  was  something  about  our 
heing  "  fellow-sufferers."  I  concluded,  by  asking 
his  pardon  for  having  interrupted  him  in  this 
manner. 

Sinclair  lifted  up  his  eyes;  a  bright  smile 
beamed  across  his  countenance,  as  he  opened  his 
lips  and  spoke.       Very  sweet  were  the  tones  of 


biB  voice ;  they  were  plaintive  but  most  melodious. 
Young  as  the  boy  seemed  to  be,  it  was  evident 
that  he  had  known  suffering. 

*'  Nay,"  he  said,  "  do  not  ask  my  pardoti ; 
when  you  have  wronged  me  it  will  be  time  to  do 
that.  A  civil  speech  needs  no  apoli^y;  on  the  con- 
trary, it  calls  for  my  thanks," — and  he  laid  his 
book  upon  the  desk,  as  though  he  were  willing  to 
cMitinue  the  diali^ue. 

As  for  myself,  I  was  con&sed.  I  did  not  well 
know  what  to  aay.  I  stammered  out  something 
about "  custom." 

"  Custom"  replied  Everard  Sinclair,  "  custom 
— I  like  not  the  woid.  I  never  regard  cuetums. 
I  wish  you  had  not  uttered  that  word.  Custom  is 
the  cloak  of  eiror ;  '  the  sworn  enemy  of  wisdom 
and  of  truth.' " 

There  is  a  sentence  to  have  issued  from  the  lips 
of  a  boy  scarcely  fourteen  years  old  !  But  I  will 
not  be  answerable  for  his  precise  words;  on  my 
shoulders  let  their  pedantry  rest.*     I  am  airaid 

*  I  cumot  reiiit  tlie  templslion  of  iiuertiag  ■  nat«  ia  thii 
place.  Mr.  Godwin,  tbe  pitriirch,  tad  pnuce  of  fictitioiui 
hitUriuu,  in  bil  St.  Lton,  makei  *  pact  Degro  MTTut  talk  pre- 
atnAj  like  a  pbiloaopher,  and  remarki,  eitber  in  his  own  peraoD 
or  St.  LeoD'i,  for  the  baro  telletfa  hi>  own  itorj,  "  I  am  unable, 
It  thi*  diiluce  of  time,  to  leckll  the  detect!  of  hie  lan^ege, 
and  I  iudu-iH  Iht  minte  talk  of  rnvtHtitig  a  jutgm  far  him  luil- 
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that,  as  I  have  set  tliem  down  here,  they  may  ap- 
pnrhaid  and  sententious  in  the  mouth  of  so  youth- 
ful a  speaker :  they  did  not  appear  so  to  me.  I 
tlkmght  that  in  my  whole  life  I  had  never  heard 
toy  thing  so  naturally  eloquent. 

Eferard  spoke  rather  playfully  than  otherwise  : 
there  was  nothing  of  solemnity  in  his  enunciation. 
Early  developed  as  was  his  intellect,  and  unusual 
as  was  the  wisdom  of  what  he  said,  there  was  no- 
thing whatever  in  his  external  behaviour  which  in- 
dicated an  affectation  of  manhood,  or  the  slightest 
shadow  of  a  self-consequential  deportment.  He 
had  all  the  ease, — the  openness, — the  unconscious 

«^  t0  the  lotrneu  «/*  hig  condition.**  Is  this  Mr.  Godwin's  feei- 
ng, or  merelj  the  outpouring  of  the  proud  and  chiralrous  St. 
I>OQ  ?  If  it  coDtain  the  opinions  of  the  author,  is  Mr.  Godwin 
ri?ht! 

He  is  at  all  erents  supported  bj  Dr.  Johnson.  "  Never  fear," 
"aid  that  great  literarj  behemoth  to  Crabbe,  the  poet,  one 
^^j,  '*  putting  the  strongest  and  best  things  jou  can  think 
^  into  the  mouth  of  jour  speaker,  whatever  may  be  his  con- 
dition." Was  Johnson  right?  Goldsmith  thought  otherwise, 
tad  be  who  wrote  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  must  be  admitted  as  an 
lodioritj  in  these  matters. 

Goidfinith  was  talking  to  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  about  writing  a 
fable,  wherein  little  fishes  were  to  be  introduced.  Johnson  over- 
^nxi  bim,  and  laughed.  "  Whj  do  jou  laugh  t"  said  Gold- 
■aitb ;  "  if  JOU  were  to  write  a  fable  for  little  fishes,  jou  would 
BaJce  tbem  all  speak  like  big  whales."  Mr.  Godwin  makes  bis 
iittJe  fifbei  speak  like  big  whales. 
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grace  of  boyhood.  Thece  was  no  straining  after 
effect^  no  ambition  to  appear  wise,  no  assumption 
of  intellectual  superiority.  He  uttered  what  was 
uppermost  in  his  thoughts,  entirely  regardless  of 
opinion.  It  had  never  entered  into  his  heart  to 
conceive  that  he  was  in  any  way  better  than  his 
fellows ;  he  had  never  made  any  comparisons ;  he 
was  altogether  destitute  of  vanity.  But  this  is  an- 
ticipating a  subject  upon  which  I  shall  enter  more 
fully  anon. 

"  Shall  we  walk,"  said  Sinclair,  "  in  the  play- 
ground, I  think  they  call  it  ?  For  my  part,  I  can- 
not help  thinking  that  it  is  more  like  the  court- 
yard of  a  prison.  What  walls !  it  is  really  quite 
a  pity;  we  shall  never  see  the  sun  set  in  this 
place." 

"  I  think,"  he  continued,  "  that  we  shall  become 
friends.  I  like  you  already,  I  do  indeed.  It  was 
so  kind  of  you  to  come  and  speak  to  me,  when  I 
was  sitting  so  drearily  in  that  comer.  Nobody  has 
thought  of  addressing  a  word  to  me  but  yourself." 

We  strolled  into  the  play-ground  arm-in-arm. 
^rhe  first  thing  that  we  saw  was  a  big  boy  beating 
a  httle  one.  "  Look  there,"  said  Sinclair,  "  ty- 
ranny even  in  boyhood  !  This  is  a  sort  of  rehearsal 
of  what  will  be  in  years  to  come.  Homo  homim 
itfpus.  The  strong  man  persecutes  the  weak. 
There  is  no  justice  in  the  world,"— -and  Everard 
Sinclair  sighed. 
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Tbe  tall  tyrant  thumped,  and  the  little  victim 
screamed.      What    iwras    to   be   done?      Everard 
Sinclair  looked  sorromrfiil.    "^^We  must  not  suffer 
this/'  be  said. 
"What  can  we  do?" 
"Interfere,"  said  Everard. 
I  was  appalled.     Not  that  I  was  a  coward,  but 
that  1  vras  a  stranger;   and  to  meddle  with  the 
proceedings  of  an  old  scholar,  seemed  to  me  a  most 
unheard-of  impertinence.     A  newly-elected  M.  P., 
upon  the  first  night  of  taking  his  seat,  scarcely 
feels  himself  equal  to  the  task  of  arraying  himself 
against  a  practised  debater.     He  likes,  first  of  all, 
u>  see  how  things  are  carried  on  in  the  house. 
But  with  Everard,  justice  was  justice ;  and  duty 
was  based  upon  a  firmer  foundation  than  the  con- 
ventional distinctions   of  society  present   to   the 
searcher  after  truth. 

**  We  must  not  suffer  this ;  we  must  not, 
indeed.  See  how  the  little  creature  writhes  under 
the  blows  of  his  brutal  oppressor."  And  Everard 
Sinclair  hurried  me  towards  the  place  where  this 
mart\Tdom  was  acting. 

"  May  I  ask,"  he  said,  in  a  voice  equally  mild 
and  resolute,  "  what  fault  this  little  boy  has  com- 
mitted, to  merit  such  severe  chastisement  ?" 

"  What's  that  to  you  ?"  cried  the  chastiser ;  but 
his  arai  was  stayed :  though  it  had  been  lifted  up, 
it  fell  not  upon  his  diminutive  victim. 
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"  Every  thing  in  the  world,"  replied  Everard. 
"  When  you  strike  him  you  strike  me.  An  injury 
to  an  individual  is  an  injury  to  the  community. 
Besides,  my  heart  bleeds  when  I  look  upon  the 
sufferings  of  another.  Let  me  intreat  you  to  si>are 
this  poor,  little,  helpless  wretch." 

"  And  who,  the  devil,  are  you  ?"  asked  the 
tyrant ;  and  he  lifted  up  his  hand  to  strike. 

Everard  seized  hold  of  his  arm,  and  the  descent 
of  the  blow  was  impeded. 

"Ho,  ho!"  cried  the  baffled  smiter,  gnashing 
his  teeth  with  choler ;  "  you  are  a  precious  imperti- 
nent fellow.  I  should  like  to  know  who  you  are. 
Hands  off,  sir ;  hands  off,  directly.  I  think  that  I 
could  thrash  ^ow."  And  the  boy  clenched  his  fist 
with  a  look  of  angry  derision. 

"  Do  you  think  that  you  could  thrash  us  both  ?" 
said  I ;  for  our  enemy  was  older  and  stronger  than 
either  Sinclair  or  myself. 

"  Perhaps  not,"  answered  the  boy ;  "  but  I  will 
call  those  who  can.  Here,  Evans,  be  so  good  as 
to  help  me  to  thrash  these  green-horns." 

There  was  a  fight,  in  the  middle  of  wliich  the 
little  victim  escaped;  but  Everard  Sinclair  and  I 
were  well  thrashed  for  our  trouble.  But  it  mattered 
not ;  for,  on  the  evening  of  that  day,  we  made  a 
covenant  which  endured  for  ever. 
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CHAPTER  III. 


-And  ere  his  twentieth  jear. 


He  had  unlawful  thooghts  of  many  things. 

COLEBIDOE* 

My  &ther  was  rery  willing  to  be  rid  of  me ;  for  I 
conld  not  work,  drire  the  plough,  or  endure  any  country 
bbov.    My  father  oft  would  say  I  was  good  for  nothing. 

Lilly's  History  ofhiM  Lift  and  Times* 


EvERARD  Sinclair    was  the  second  son  of  a 

wealthy  country  gentleman  in  shire.      He 

was  the  youngest,  also,  and  his  mother  was  dead. 
He  was  just  fourteen  years  of  age.  He  had  been 
hitherto  educated  at  home,  or,  rather,  he  had  edu- 
cated himself;  for  Mr.  Sinclair  was  one  of  those 
•people — and  there  are  many  such — ^who  despise  in 
others  all  those  qualities  which  they  have  not  in 
themselTes.  He  was  an  egotist,  disgustingly  in- 
flated with  all  that  hard-featured  intolerance  which 
tt  peculiar,  not  to  the  wise,  but  to  the  ignorant. 

VOL.  I.  c 
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In  the  fullness  of  his  self-sufficiency,  he  declared 
that  "be  put  no  stress  upon  ornamental  accom- 
plishments, provided  that  his  sons  were  on  the 
high  road  to  become  useful  members  of  society." 
By  useful  Mr.  Sinclair  meant  wealthy ,-  he  consi- 
dered himself  eminently  useful.  He  gave  employ- 
ment to  a  number  of  individuals,  and  regarded 
himself  ae  a  philanthropist  upon  a  large  scale.  It 
was  the  utmost  of  this  gentleman's  ambition  that 
his  sons  should  resemble  himself;  he  desired  not 
that  they  should  be  one  degree  better,  and  did  not 
well  see  how  they  could  be.  He  was  the  very 
incarnation  of  self-complacency ;  he  had  not  him- 
self b^en  "drilled  into  the  kick-shaws  of  a  classical 
education.  He  had  done  v^ell  enough  without 
Latin,  and  why  should  not  his  sons  do  the  same? 
He  did  not  intend  them  for  school-masters,  or 
parsons  either,  for  the  matter  of  that.  Thank  God, 
he  could  provide  for  them  more  respectably. — 
Education  was  a  good  enough  thing  for  people 
obliged  to  live  by  their  nits ;  for  his  part,  he  had 
never  felt  the  want  of  it;  he  had  got  on  much 
better  than  his  neighbours,  and  was  very  well 
to  do  in  the  world."  And  thus  reasoning  with 
himself,  he  set  the  seal  upon  the  ruin  of  his  bods. 
Admirable  Mr.  Sinchtir !  Thou  wouldst  have  made 
brutes  of  us  alL 

Mr.  Sinclair,  like  most  other  people,  did  one 
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sesab\e  thing  in  bis   life.      He  matried  a  sensible 
loman,  and  astoni&lied  the  whole  county.     Eyeiy- 
\)oiy marvelled  at  tlie  match:  they  marvelled  firom 
two  ce^yaiaie  causes  ;  firstly,  that  the  ignorant  Mr. 
Siodur  should     liaise    proposed    to  the    accom- 
pbshed  Miss  K.«:iyoii ;   and  secondly,  that  the  ac- 
complished Miss   K^enyon  should  have  accepted 
the  ignorant   Mr.    Sinclair.     But  Miss  Kenyon's 
parents  were  poor,  and  Miss  Kenyon  herself  was 
obedient     A  young  lady  cannot  always  marry  the 
person  she  likes  best. 

Besides,  she  was  of  a  charitable  nature,  and  did 
not  think  so  badly,  as  others  did,  of  the  gentleman 
who  was  destined  to  be  her  husband.  He  had 
many  good  qualities  of  heart,  though  he  was  rough 
in  his  manners  and  sometimes  savage  in  his  be- 
haviour. Allowances  must  be  made :  he  had  been 
improperly  educated ;  he  had  not  received  the  same 
advantages  as  other  men.  His  mind  was  unstored, 
bat  it  was  not  deficient  in  capacity.  He  might  im- 
prove. Then  vanity  stepped  in  and  mounted  upon 
the  shoulders  of  charity.  She  might  correct  him ; 
he  was  prejudiced  against  learning,  and  altogether 
unambitious  of  improvement,  but  her  example  and 
her  persuasions,  might  convert  him.  There  were 
many  instances  on  record  of  a  good  wife  being  the 
salvation  of  a  bad  husband;  She  was  rather  pleased 
^hen  she  reflected  upon  this ;  she  would  regene- 

c2 
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rate  Mr.  Sinclair ;  she  would  cultivate  his  intellect ; 
she  would  mould  him  to  her  will;  she  did  not 
despair  of  his  redemption. 

All  this  would  have  been  well  enough  if  the 
event  had  in  any  way  accorded  with  the  anticipa- 
tions of  this  amiable  casuist.  But  it  was  not  so  : 
Miss  Kenyon  and  Mrs.  Sinclair  were  two  very  dif- 
ferent people.  She  had  altogether  miscalculated 
her  strength ;  the  husband  was  obstinately  phleg- 
matic, though  the  lover  had  been  docile  as  a 
child. 

They  were  married ;  a  son  was  bom  unto  them, 
an  heir  to  the  Sinclair  estates.  He  was  a  giant,  a 
young  Titan,  and  Mr.  Sinclair  was  proud  of  the 
monster.  As  the  boy  grew  up,  he  exhibited,  for- 
tunately for  himself,  a  remarkable  passion  for  all 
agricultural  affairs.  He  did  not  cultivate  his 
mind,  but  he  cultivated  the  paternal  estate.  He 
was  a  prodigy  of  strength,  an  infant  Hercules,  and 
Mr.  Sinclair  clave  to  the  boy.  Happy  father,  in- 
deed, to  be  blessed  with  such  an  excellent  son ! 

A  second  boy  was  bom  unto  them,  Everard, — 
delicate  in  body  but  vigorous  in  mind,  the  darling 
of  his  mother,  the  aversion  of  Mr.  Sinclair,  the 
very  antipodes  of  his  elder  brother,  Charles.  His 
intellect  was  rapid  in  its  development;  it  ex- 
panded like  a  beautiful  flower,  cherished  by  water 
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fom  the  fountain     of    a    mother's   inexhaustible 

love. 

He  advanced  in  years  ;  he  ceased  to  be  a  child ; 
but  stoft  he  was  the  good  genius  of  the  house.     He 
was  the  gentlest,  the  tindest,  the  most  forgiving  of 
God's  creatures.      He  was  full  of  patience,  forti- 
tude, and  love-      I>o  what  you  would  to  him  you 
could  not  offend   him.       He  had  no  thought  for 
himself;  he  wonld  have  kissed  the  hand  that  smote 
him,  and  blessed  the  most  bitter  of  his  enemies. 

But  upon  Mr.  Sinclair,  all  these  endearing  qua- 
lities were  unfortunately  entirely  thrown  away. 
This  worthy  man  regarded  poor  Everard,  to  use  his 
own  expression,  as  a  "  bom  natural."  The  gen- 
tleness of  the  child's  disposition  was  particularly 
offensive  to  Mr.  Sinclair.  His  endurance  was  called 
"  want  of  spirit ;"  his  kindness  was  "  nothing  but 
hypocrisy ;"  his  charity  and  affection  were  "  sickly 
sentimentalities ;"  his  desire  of  knowledge  and  his 
consequent  studiousness  were  interpreted  into  phy- 
sical indolence.  "  In  short,"  said  Mr.  Sinclair,  "  I 
disown  him ;  he  is  no  son  of  mine ;  I  detest  him. 
He  will  disgrace  both  himself  and  his  family ;  he 
has  not  a  day's  work  in  him ;  he  does  not  know 
barley  from  oats,  and  says  that  Virgil  was  a 
fanner.  He  is  fit  for  nothing  but  a  poor  scholar. 
His  milky  face  and  his  soft  speeches  turn  me  sick. 
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He  has  never  said  *  d — n  me/  in  his  life.  We 
shall  be  able  to  make  nothing  of  the  thing," — and 
Mr.  Sinclair  looked  ineffably  disgusted. 

But  Everard,  thing  as  he  was,  waxed  ctaily  in 
genius  and  kindliness.  His  was  not  a  fair-weather 
temper.  Neither  light  breezes  nor  rough  winds 
could  ruffle  the  waters  of  his  serenity.  His  father 
kicked  him  and  called  him  a  natural ;  his  brother 
thumped  him,  and  called  him  a  girl ;  but  his  mother 
kissed  him,  and  said,  "  my  beloved,"  and  Eve- 
rard's  sufferings  were  forgotten  in  the  ecstacy  of 
that  maternal  embrace. 

But  what  could  Mrs.  Sinclair  do  ?  She  wept  over 
the  persecution  of  her  son ;  her  heart  was  rent  in 
pieces,  for  she  was  powerless;  she  remonstrated, 
but  it  was  all  in  vain.  Her  exhortations,  full  of 
kindness  and  submission  as  they  were,  brought  no- 
thing but  the  harshest  replies.  Mr.  Sinclair  was 
naturally  obdurate  ;  of  what  avail  was  it  to  reason 
with  him  ?  You  might  as  well  have  ai^ed  with  an 
Ethiopian  in  the  polite  language  of  Tuscany.  He 
was  to  the  last  degree  impatient  of  contradiction. 
To  oppose  him  was  only  to  push  him  forward ;  it 
was  like  throwing  a  ball  against  brick-work ;  it 
rebounds  even  past  the  thrower.  What  could  poor 
Mrs.  Sinclair  do  ?  Every  attempt  that  she  made  to 
turn  the  current  of  her  husband's  affection  upon 
Everard   was  met  with  the  most  open  hostility. 
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Botthis  could  not  Iskst  very  long.    She  etruggled ; 
she  endured ;  ahe  died. 

Evenrd  was  no^  left  alone  in  the  world.    The 
thread  of  humaxk  sympathy  was  broken.     He  be- 
took himaeify  £br  consolation^  to  his  books.     And 
the  siiffierings  of  £Terard  Sinclair  commenced  at 
that  hour. 

B«t  was  Mr.  Sinclair  Uessed  with  a  library  ? 
He  certainly  had  a  few  volumes,  a  scant  collection 
izideed.  Ue  had  Tusser*s  Five  Hundred  pcinies  of 
good  Httibandrie  (a  reprint  of  course) :  he  had  a 
certain  erudite  work  called  Every  man  his  own 
Farrier ;  then  he  had  Every  man  his  ovm  Lawyer^ 
and  Every  man  his  own  Every  thing, — notable  em- 
piricisms all.  A  copy  of  DanielFs  Rural  sports, 
a  set  of  Sporting  Magazines  from  the  commence- 
ment, with  the  Family  Bible  and  Prayer  Book,  made 
up  the  sum  of  Mr.  Sinclair's  bibliotheca. 

There  was  nothing,  saving  the  two  sacred  vo- 
lumes, for  poor  Everard  there ;  but  still  he  had 
many  books  to  read.  His  mother,  during  her 
life-time,  had  possessed  a  small,  but  a  well-se- 
lected library.  They  were,  however,  exclusively 
her  own ;  and  when  she  died,  she  bequeathed  them 
to  Everard.  She  had  nothing  else  to  give  the  poor 
boy  but  her  blessing. 

What  a  pity  that  the  blessing  should  have  been 
accompanied  by  a  curse  ! 
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Were  the  books  a  curse  ?  Everard  thought  other- 
wise.   They  were  to  him  an  inexhaustible  trea- 
sure.    Hitherto  there  had  been  a  check  upon  his 
inclinations ;  he  acknowledged  that  it  was  proper, 
though  he  felt  that  it  was  irksome ;  but  now  he 
was  a  free  agent.     Up  to  this  point,  he  had  only 
been  suffered  to  peruse  certain  books,  and  them 
only  at  periodical  intervals.     But  now  he  was  en- 
tirely at  liberty ;  he  ran  wild  in  the  wilderness  of 
literature ;  there  was  no  one  to  direct  his  wander- 
ing footsteps,  and  the  poor  boy  was  lost  in  its 
mazes.     A  syren  voice   called  to  him, — a  syren 
hand  beckoned  to  him,  and  he  followed.     He  was 
as  one  of  the  children,  in  the  fisury  tale,  who  lost 
their  way  in  the  forest.  He  saw  a  light  shining  from 
afar  off;  he  mistook  it  for  the  cheering  light  of 
truth.     He  went  on  till  he  came  to  the  postern ; 
he  entered  the  gates  that  were  open  to  him,  and 
found  himself  in  the  castle  of  the  ogre.     That  ogre 
was  the  monster  of  infidelity.     Did  he  incarcerate 
Everard  ?  You  shall  see. 

The  first  book,  after  the  death  of  his  mother,  to 
which  the  young  student  seriously  applied  himself, 
was  the  one,  of  all  others,  the  most  likely  to  delude 
a  young  and  enthusiastic  understanding,— a  work 
full  of  eloquent  sophistries  and  plausible  untruths, 
the  emptiness  of  whose  arguments  is  glossed  over 
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by  the  oratoiical  fervour  of  its  language.     It  was 
Volney's  Ruins  €>f  Empires. 

Now,  if  Everard   had  been  a  little  older;  if  the 

glowing  enthusiasm  of  his  temperament  had  been 

a  little  more  tempered  by  judgment;  if  his  under- 

staiuUng  had  been  of  a  less  imaginative  and  a  more 

logical  nature,  it   is  probable  that  Volney's  book 

Qu^t  have  been   perused  without  any  dangerous 

consequences.      But  his  intellect  was  precisely  m 

that  condition,  which  is  most  prone  to  be  deluded 

and  led  astray  by  the  plausible,-  -the  eloquent, — 

the  sophistical. 

The  young  student  read  and  was  staggered; 
but  very  far  was  he  from  being  convinced.  A  new 
light  had  burst  in  upon  his  brain ;  and  many  things 
undreamt  of  before  rose  up  on  the  arena  of  his 
consciousness.  He  resolved  to  inquire  more  mi- 
nutely; he  was  not  contented  with  a  partial 
illumination.  "  This  is  strange,"  he  said,  "  but 
is  it  true  ?"  as  he  laid  down  the  Ruim  of  Em- 
pires, 

From  Volney  he  turned  to  Helvetius,  and  his 
orthodoxy  received  an  additional  shock :  next  Di- 
derot was  consulted,  and  our  Hume ;  the  edifice  of 
his  Isdtb,  tottered  more;  the  belief  of  his  fore- 
others  was  undermined  and  shaken  to  the  very 
base.    Up  to  this   point  the  truth  had  been  shut 

c5 
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out  from  hiiDy — ^up  to  this  point  he  had  been  walk- 
ing in  darkness.  He  abandoned  his  old  creed,  but 
he  did  not  immediately  take  up  a  new  one.  He 
was  in  doubt^  he  was  perplexed;  he  knew  not 
what  he  was  doing.  He  asked  himself  whether  he 
was  entering  the  true  Canaan, — ^the  Land  of  Pro- 
mise he  had  been  seeking  00  long. 

He  was  very  young;  he  beUeved  that  he  was 
doing  right.  There  was  no  one  whose  0[Hnion  he 
could  ask;  he  was  obliged  to  rely  upon  the 
strength,  or  the  weakness  rather,  of  his  own  intel- 
lect. He  had  no  other  object  but  the  acquisition 
of  truth.  He  thought,  for  he  was  no  casuist,  that 
he  was  treading  the  right  path ;  but  he  was  not. — 
He  said  to  himself,  **  Prejudice  is  the  sworn  foe 
of  truth.  I  must  dispossess  myself  of  all  prejudice." 
He  had  been,  hoia  his  cradle  upwards,  imbibing 
the  doctrines  of  a  particular  creed ;  he  had  sucked 
in  orthodoxy  with  his  mother's  milk.  He  was 
prejudiced;  it  behoved  him  to  throw  aside  all 
foregone  conclusions,  and  to  set  out  in  search  of 
truth  with  a  mind  quite  denuded  of  bias. 

But  endeavouring,  in  all  sincerity  as  he  did,  to 
set  the  scales  of  his  judgment  in  equilibrio,  he  only 
emptied  the  balance  on  one  side  to  make  that  on 
the  other  preponderate.  There  is  nothing  more 
difficult  in  the  world  than  to  force  one's-self 
to  be  unprejudiced.      Prepossessions    are    spon- 
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taoeous,  not  voluntary.      We  cannot  control  them 

at  will. 

Let  no  man    condemn  Everard.    He  thought 

that  he  was  doing   right.     But  he  was  ignorant; 

be  was  quite  a  child  ;  it  did  not  occur  to  him  that 

the  knowledge    'which  we   acquire   by  our  own 

eiertionsy    by    onr    own   patient  and  methodical 

inTestigadonSy    takes    root    in  the  mind    with  a 

stability,  which  is  not  possessed  by  that  which  is 

conuaunicated  to  us,  through  another,  by  fitfid  and 

iiregular  starts.     A  man  may  throw  a  cloak  over 

your  shoulders,    but  you   must  draw  it  tightly 

around  you  with  yoiur  own  hands,    or  you  will 

lose  it.     Besides,    Everard  was  wiser  and  older 

than  he  was  when  the  parish  minister  was  the 

oracle  of  his  youthful  understanding ;  his  intellect 

was  now  more  cultivated ;  the  soil  was  in  a  fitter 

state  to  receive  whatever  seeds  might  fall  upon  it : 

but  the  poor  boy  forgot  all  this.     He  took  up  the 

Systcme  de  la  Nature;    he  read  a  few  chapters; 

but  he  did  not  like  it ;   the  style  was  too  inornate  : 

be  threw  aside  the  volume,  and  took  up  (I  know 

not  how  it  got  there)   Sir  WiUiam  Drummond's 

(Edipus  Judaicus. 

How  much  better  it  would  have  been  for  her 
son  if  Mrs.  Sinclair  had  burnt  all  these  books. 
*'A  little  philosophy,"  saith  Bacon,  "inclineth 
men  s  minds  to  atheism ;  but  depth  in  philosophy 
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bringeth  mens'  mindB  about  to  religion."  What 
could  be  expected  from  Everard,  a  child  studying 
met&phyBics,  but  error  and  untruth?  An  infant 
playing  with  the  strings  of  a  harp  maketh  not 
■weet  music. 

But  why  did  not  Everard  peruse  some  good  an- 
tagonist work?  There  were  many  such  in  his 
library,  and  it  was  his  intention  to  read  them  here- 
after: but  at  present  he  was  counteracting  the 
prejudices  which  had  been  iDstilled  into  his  youth- 
ful mind  by  his  mother,  the  parish  minister,  and 
the  Bible.  All  this  was  only  a  preparative,  a  cer- 
tain undercoating  of  paint  which  he  was  smearing 
over  the  edifice  of  his  mind  ;  it  was  not  intended 
to  remain  there;  but  it  did  ;  the  structure  was  de- 
faced ;  and  thus  did  it  stand  for  many  years  the 
monument  of  a  purpose  unaccomplished. 

Amongst  other  works  which  Everard  alighted 
upon  was  Godwin's  Political  Justice.  "  Here," 
said  the  young  student,  as  he  closed  the  book,  "  I 
have  found  what  I  have  so  long  been  seeking. 
This  is  truth ;  this  is  reason :  I  am  contented. 
Here  can  I  anchor  in  safety,  secure  from  the 
storms  of  desolating  infidelity,  and  equally  shel- 
tered from  the  whirlwinds  of  ruthless  and  intole- 
rant bigotry.  This  is  pure,  rational,  unadulterated 
truth.     This  is  the  haven  of  my   wandering  de- 
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aie&.  Happy  y  indeed ,  viras  the  hour  which  directed 
mj  \»A.  to  so  prosperous  a  port." 
But  did  Eiverard    understand  what  he  read  ?  I 
do  not  tlnnk  it  likely  that  he  did.    His  intellect  had 
just  aniyed  at  a  degree  of  matorityy  which  enabled 
\m  to  comprelkend    the  full  force  of  each  indi- 
ndual  argument,  as  one  after  another  they  passed 
like  the  scenes  of  a  moving  panorama,  in  gradual 
soccesdon  before  him,  though  his  powers  were  not 
sufficiently  extended  to  take  in  a  series  of  argu- 
ments— to  classify  them,  to  compare  them,  and  to 
reason  on  the  efficiency  of  a  whole,  from  the  re- 
lation of  its  parts  to  one  another.     He  knew  just 
enough  to  collect  gall,  and  to  think  that  he  was 
gathering  honey. 

When  Everard's  mother  died,  the  poor  boy 
naturally  expected  that  the  small  degree  of  for- 
bearance, which  had  hitherto  been  exercised  to- 
wards him,  would  now  be  entirely  withdrawn.  But 
he  was  mistaken.  Mr.  Sinclair  became  more  kind, 
not  more  harsh,  in  his  demeanour.  Without  ap- 
proximating to  the  fondness  of  the  parent,  he  be- 
came altogether  a  different  person.  He  did  not 
kick  his  son  ;  he  did  not  call  him  a  natural.  He 
sometimes  said,  "  Come  here,  Everard,"  and  not 
"  Come  here,  you  spooney."  He  gave  his  boy  a 
'>ook  at  Christmas.      I   believe  it  •  was  White's 
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Farriery-  Once  he  coDdescended  to  say,  "  You 
have  a  very  fine  head  of  hair."  Poor  Everard ! 
he  could  not  help  crying,  when  he  marked  the 
altered  conduct  of  his  father.  All  the  thumps  he 
had  received,  all  the  curses  that  had  been  heaped 
upon  bini,  had  not  wruug  from  him  half  so  many 
tears  as  did  those  few  words  of  kindoess, 

I  am  not  sure  what  it  was  that  wrought  this 
change  in  the  behaviour  of  Everard's  surviving 
parent.  Perhaps  it  was,  that  there  was  do  oppo- 
sition; for  Mr.  Sinclair,  whem  be  was  opposed, 
always  persisted,  with  double  vehemence,  in  the 
conduct  which  was  controverted  by  his  oppoeers. 
He  did  this  out  of  spite,  for  be  was  spiteful.  Ob- 
stinate  people  generally  are.  —  Perhaps,  however, 
it  was  remorse.  I  hop^  it  was,  for  I  would  not 
deal  harshly  even  with  Mr.  Sinclair.  He  might 
have  been  desirous  to  atone  for  the  death  of  his 
wife  by  kindness  to  his  poor  child.  He  knew  well 
enough  that  he  had  killed  the  former  by  hating 
and  persecuting  the  latter.  Perhaps,  be  was  sorry 
for  what  he  had  done ;  and  this  strange  alteration 
in  his  demeanonr  was  the  overflowing  of  a  con- 
trite heart. 

But  the  kindliness  of  Mr.  Sinclair  endured  not 
for  many  days.  It  was  a  bright,  evanescent  gleam 
of  Bonsbine,  short-lived  as  it  was  beautiful  and 
cheering. 
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hmA  ¥riis  no  liypoerite.     He  was  the  most 
SD^e-liearted  creature    in    the  world :    the  very 
tbugU  of  dapWcity  made  him  shudder.     He  bad 
never  kept  a  secret  in  liis  life  :  there  was  no  dif- 
bcDoe  ^Ih  MxvEky  between  thinking  and  saying. 
He  bad  never  entertained    a  thought,  which  he 
vouldhave  shrunk  firom  embodying  in  words;  he 
bad  Defer  cherished  any  reflections,  which  he  would 
hate  hesitated    to    proclaim  aloud,  from  a  high 
place,  in  the  presence  of  the  whole  world.    Much 
lesB  upon  the  present  reason  did  he  think  that 
there  was  any  occasion  for  duplicity.     Encouraged 
by  the  unusual  condescension  of  his  father,  he 
freely  unburthened   his  heart :  it  was  a  relief,  it 
was  a  delight  to  him  :  how  glad  he  was  to  find  a 
linng  creature,  ia  whose  presence  he  might  pour 
out  his  soul ;  and  that  creature,  too,  his  father  — 
how  full  of  happiness  he  was.     Mr.  Sinclair  m- 
clined  his  ear,  and   Everard  discoursed  frankly. 
He  scrupled  not  to  speak  of  his  studies  and  his 
doubts;  he  hesitated  not  to  lay  bare  his  bosom  — 
all  that  be  had  discarded  of  his  old,  and  all  that 
he  cherished   of  his  new  faith,  nothing  was  con- 
cealed from  his  father. 

Mr.  Sinclair  at  first  was  astounded.     He  knew 

^ot  what  to   make    of  this  confession.     His  first 

'^^  was    that    hia    son  had   gone  mad;  but  he 

^^^eoed  in  silence    and  marvelled.     Everard  soon 
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became  somewhat  more  explicit.  He  declared 
that  the  existing  state  of  things  was  little  condu- 
cible  to  the  happiness  of  the  community.  The 
religion^  in  the  tenets  of  which  he  had  been  edu- 
cated, was  unsatisfactory.  He  was  not  convinced 
of  its  infallibility.  Reason  was  the  best  criterion 
of  truth.     Opinions  ought  not  to  be  hereditary. 

Mr.  Sinclair  opened  his  eyes.  He  was  no  longer 
perplexed  with  regard  to  the  drift  of  poor  Eyerard*s 
discourse.  He  poured  out  a  glass  of  port,  for  he 
happened  to  be  sitting  over  his  wine.  Then  he 
slapped  his  thigh  vehemently  with  the  palm  of  his 
right  hand,  and  pronounced  this  dreadful  ana- 
thema: 

"  Opinions  ought  not  to  be  hereditary  !  FU  tell 
you  what.  Master  Everard,  nor  property  either. 
If  you  expect  to  get  anything  of  mine»  you'll  find 
yourself  wonderfully  mistaken.  I  guess,  Master 
Philosopher,  you'll  have  to  whistle  for  it.  Why, 
damn  me,  the  boy  has  gone  mad ;  he  will  doubt 
soon  that  I  am  his  father ;  and,  by  Jove,  I  begin  to 
do  the  same.  That  ever  I  should  have  begotten 
an  atheist !  that  ever  a  son  of  mine  should  be  a 
heathen  !  I  would  almost  as  leave  that  he  were  a 
poet.  He  will  ruin  himself  and  bring  disgrace 
upon  his  family  by  his  Iieterodoxical  opinions. 
But  the  world  shall  not  say  that  it  was  my  doing  : 
I  will  have  all  this  stuff  flogged  out  of  you.     I 
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will  write  to  Dr.  R before  the  post  goes;  you 

shall  go  to  school,  I'm  d d  if  you  shan't" 

Great  as  was  Mr.  Sinclair's  ingenuity,  he  could 

not  hit  apon  any  severer  punishment  for  his  son 

than  sending  him  to  school. 

Everard  said  notbing  ;  but  his  heart  was  ready 
to  leap  from  his  bosom.  With  sorrow?  No: 
with  joy!  How  impotent  is  the  malevolence  of 
the  igiiorant. 

"Those  books/' — continued  Mr.  Sinclair, — 
^'  those  rascally  books  have  been  the  ruin  of  you. 
1  wish  that  you  had  never  learnt  to  read.  Books 
are  the  curse  of  society;  they  are  the  subversion  of 
all  order  and  decency.  I  hate  books, — I  will 
oevei  suffer  another  one  to  enter  the  doors  of  my 
house.  I  will  bum  all  that  we  have;  Til  petition 
Parliament  to  put  a  stop  to  the  printing-press ! 
Get  out  of  my  sight !  You  are  an  atheist !  and 
will  some  day  be  a  poet."  And  Everard  walked 
out  of  the  room. 

But  Mr.  Sinclair  was  lamentably  mistaken ;  his 
sou  was  not  an  atheist.  It  is  almost  ridiculous  to 
oJaige  upon  the  religious  opinions  of  a  boy  :  but 
that  boy  had  read  much,  and  he  had  reflected  still 
naore.  Besides^  he  was  very  talented;  and  the 
opinions  of  a  clever  boy  are  better  than  those  of  a 
^"11  man,  upon  every  thing  but  matters  of  ex* 
perieace. 
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However,  talented  as  he  was,  his  opinions  were 
not  worth  much.  "  The  true  object  of  juvenile 
education/'  says Mr.Oodwin,  ''is  to  provide,  against 
the  age  of  five-and-twenty,  a  mind  well-regulated, 
active,  and  prepared  to  learn."  But  Everard  was 
scarcely  fourteen,  and  he  was  not  only  prepared  to 
learn,  but  he  had  learnt. 

His  opinions,  if  they  were  nothing  else,  were 
genuine.  Though  he  lacked  wisdom,  he  did  not 
lack  sincerity :  he  was  honest.  His  creed,  such  as 
it  was,  was  the  offspring  of  conviction,  not  con- 
venience. He  recognized  an  invisible  Spirit  of 
consummate  intellectual  beauty,  pervading  and 
governing  the  universe.  He  admired,  he  loved,  he 
worshipped  this  Spirit ;  not  with  any  set  ceremonies, 
— as  he  was  wont  to  express, — not  with  any  perio- 
dical and  circumscribed  formalities  of  lip  and 
knee- worship, — but  with  a  devout  heart,  whose 
temple  was  the  mighty  universe,  whose  sabbath 
was  a  whole  life.  The  flame  upon  his  altar  was 
ever  burning  like  that  of  the  vestals  of  old.  He 
honoured  the  Creator  by  doing  good  to  the  crea- 
ture :  he  believed  that  a  pure  heart  and  a  benevo- 
lent spirit  were  more  acceptable  to  God  than  blind 
faith  and  religious  enthusiasm.  He  thought  that 
piety  was  better  than  superstition,  and  that  one 
good  action  was  worth  a  volume  of  theology.  Thus 
far,  and  no  farther,  he  was  an  atheist. 
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''  But,  at  all  events,  he  was  no  Christian,  and  he 
did  not  believe  in  the  Bible."  I  will  explain :  he 
had  read  the  sacred  writmgs ;  he  had  studied  them 
very  intently,  and  believed  them,  as  others  believe 
them,  to  be  works  of  divine  revelation :  but  he  did 
Qot  interpret  the  scriptures  precisely  as  the  church^ 
man  is  wont.  He  looked  more  to  the  spirit  than 
to  the  letter.  He  recognized  a  deep  vein  of  alle- 
gory pervading,  in  many  instances,  the  narrative 
portion  of  holy  writ.  He  read  the  Bible  some- 
what as  the  Swedenborgian  does,  though  he  did 
not  know  that  such  a  sect  was  in  existence.  He 
believed  in  a  future  state,  but  not  in  the  ultimate 
damnation  of  the  wicked.  He  did  not  comprehend 
(and  who  at  his  age  ever  did?)  the  complicated 
nature  of  the  Trinity;  but  he  did  not  on  that  ac- 
count reject  it.  The  divine  incarnation  of  the 
Messiah  was  a  mystery  which  baffled  his  re- 
searches :  he  did  not  understand  it,  and  a  person 
can  scarcely  believe  that  which  he  does  not  under- 
stand. Yet  he  did  not  discard  it :  his  faith  hovered 
like  a  bird  between  earth  and  heav^i, — between 
the  man  and  the  Ood. —  ''He  was  a  sceptic, 
then  V  Well ;  granted  ;  but  not  an  universal 
sceptic.  — ''  The  dogmatist,"  says  Watts,  "  is  sure 
of  every  thing ;  the  sceptic  believes  nothing." 
Allowing  this  to  be  correct,  Everard  was  neither 
the  one  nor  the  other* 
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^'  But  how  could  he  believe  in  the  Bible  without 
believing  in  the  divinity  of  the  Messiah?'* — Perhaps 
Everard  Sinclair  could  not  have  answered  that 
question  himself  in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  the 
interrogator.  But  the  boy  with  all  his  ingenuity 
was  no  match  for  a  practised  theologian.  Every- 
thing as  yet  was  crude^  uncertain,  unfixed  in  his 
mind.  He  could  scarcely  convince  himself  that 
he  was  right,  much  less  could  he  convince  another. 
But  the  inconsistency  spoken  of  above  was  not 
altogether  irreconcileable.  He  did  not  read  the 
scriptures  as  we  do,  neither  did  he  efts-believe  in 
the  divine  incarnation.  I  must  not  suffer  myself 
to  wander  into  the  thorny  paths  of  theological  con- 
troversy. I  already  have  gone  too  far,  considering 
the  profane  nature  of  this  work.  But  it  is  re- 
quisite to  the  full  development  of  Everard's  cha- 
racter, that  these  things  should  at  least  be  par- 
tially understood. 

But  Everard  was  in  reality  a  Christian, — a  sin- 
cere and  devout  Christian.  The  character  of  the 
Messiah,  as  recorded  in  the  New  Testament,  he 
looked  upon  as  the  most  beautiful  impersonation  of 
unsulUed  virtue  upon  record :  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  he  regarded  as  the  most  perfect  collection 
of  moral  ethics  ever  framed  for  the  amelioration  of 
mankind.  Both  the  person  and  his  doctrines  were 
so  intrinsically  excellent,  that  whether  they  were 
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human  or  divine,  they  ivere  equally  worthy  of  imi- 
titioQand  observance.       In  this  point  of  view,  the 
divine  mcamation  afTected   not  the  lustre  of  the 
example  or  the  excellence  of  the  instruction  pre- 
sented to  lum.     £vera.rd  was  no  casuist;  he  did 
not  throw  aside  Christian  morality  because  he  did 
Dot  comprehend  Christian  theology ;  on  the  con- 
tiary,  he  endeavoured  with  his  whole  soul  to  assi- 
milate the  conduct  of  his  life,  as  far  as  humanity 
would  suffer  him,  to    the   unblameable  tenor  of 
that  upright  One's  ways,  who  lived  a  fair  pattern 
of  humility, — who  reviled  not  when  he  was  reviled, 
—who  endured  suffering  but  inflicted  none.     He 
was  essentially  a  believer  and  a  Christian.     His 
faith  was  made  apparent  by  his  acts.     He  did  not 
array  himself  against  divine,  but  against  civil  in- 
stitutions :  he  lacked  not  faith  in  Grod,  but  in  man, 
—not  in  the  spirit,  but  in  the  form, — ^not  in  the 
book,  but  in  the  commentator. 

He  thought  that  the  great  machine  of  society 
was  badly  organized.  He  thought  that  there  was 
more  unhappiness  and  unrighteousness  in  the 
world,  than  is  accordant  with  the  desire  of  a  mer- 
cifiil  God.  He  conceived  that  by  a  concurrence 
of  voluntary  energies,  very  much  of  this  evil  might 
be  amended.  He  did  not  think  that  the  institu- 
tions of  humanity  were  founded  upon  true  Chris- 
tian principles.      This  was  unfortunate ;  for  people 
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in  general  care  less  about  the  spiritual  than  the 
conventional.  The  world  is  more  violent  in  de- 
fending the  formSy  than  the  essence  of  the  religion 
it  professes. 

I  hope  that  I  have  made  it  appear  that  Everard 
was  neither  an  atheist^  nor,  indeed,  a  follower  of 
Anti- Christ.  I  have  tried  to  do  so.  Perhaps  I 
have  failed.  However,  his  deeds  will  speak  for 
him.  When  they  said  that  Sophocles  was  mad, 
he  read  his  (Edipus  Coloneus  to  the  judges. 

''  But  Everard  Sinclair  was,  at  all  events,  hetero- 
dox. He  did  not  belong  to  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, nor  subscribe  to  the  Thirty-nine  Articles." 
There  I  abandon  him, —  I  give  him  up.  I  have 
nothing  to  say  in  his  behalf,  but  that  he  had  some 
very  excellent  qualities.  Bear  with  him,  I  beseech 
you.  Do  not  condemn  him,  for  he  condemned  no 
one.  Deal  with  him  as  Isaac  Walton  did  with 
the  frogs.  Deal  with  him  as  though  he  were  your 
brother. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


He  WBS  &  nian  different  from  other  men, 
•  •  •  ♦ 

And  pbantom  thoughts  unsought  for  troubled  him. 

CoLEBIDGt:. 

He  seemed  almost  apparitional,  suggesting  dim  remi- 
niscences of  him  who  shot  the  albatross.  He  was  as  a 
mjsterj  in  a  winding-sheet,  crowned  with  a  halo. 

John  G%lt« 


School  has  been  rightly  called  **  a  microcosm ;" 
it  isy  indeed,  a  little  world  ;  the  argument  of  a 
greater  work, —  the  sketch  of  a  larger  picture, —  a 
puppet  show,  —  a  theatre  in  miniature.  It  is  a 
sort  of  undress  rehearsal  of  the  tragedy  of  life. 
Life  is  always  a  tragedy,  for  there  is  death  in  the 
closing  scene. 

What  a  similarity  there  is  between  the  greater 
^orld  and    the     less !    The   same  struggles,  the 
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same  strife,  the  same  friendships^  the  same  enmi- 
tiesy  the  same  all-absorbing  selfishness,  and  very 
frequently  the  same  actors.  Much  has  been  said 
about  the  innocence  of  youth  ;  there  is  very  little 
innocence  in  a  large  school.  Look  around  you: 
there  stands  the  thief,  there  stands  the  liar,  there 
the  hypocrite.  Do  you  not  see  the  exacting  tyrant, 
and  beside  him  the  fawning  parasite  ?  Who,  that 
has  ever  been  at  school,  cannot  call  to  mind  a 
specimen  of  each  ?  But  on  the  other  side  of  the 
picture,  there  are  brighter  figures  to  be  seen :  the 
open  hand  and  the  open  heart,  earnest  affection, 
chivalrous  generosity,  unswerving  integrity, —  they 
are  all  there  to  vary  the  group.  Time  strengthens 
the  lines  and  colours  of  the  moral  painting,  but 
alters  not  the  original  conception.  *'  Men  palliate 
and  conceal  their  original  qualities/'  says  Mon- 
taigne, "  but  do  not  alter  them."  '*  The  child  is 
father  of  the  man." 

I  have  said  that  very  frequently  the  same  actors, 
who  appear  together  upon  the  stage  of  boyhood, 
mingle  the  one  with  the  other  in  the  more  impor- 
tant relations  of  afler-life.  My  history  exemplifies 
this  perhaps  in  an  extraordinary  degree. 

There  were  about  fifty  boys  in  the  school,  of  all 
ages  and  dimensions,  from  the  tall  dandy  of  seven- 
teen, with  his  well-brushed  coat  and  polished 
Wellingtons,  to  the  little  slip-shod,  ink-bespattered 
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uchin,  with   his    cro^^iniiless   hat,  his  rent  panta- 
loons, and  his  parti-coloured,  bat  joyous-looking 

visage.    Dr.  R ,  liis  scxi,  and  a  certain  Mr. 

Biker,  who  filled  the  sitaation  of  junior  usher, 
were  the  pot^itateSy  ivho  framed  and  administered 
the  bw8  which  regulated  our  little  monarchy.  It 
w«s  the  business  of  this  Mr.  Baker  to  enforce 
discipline  out  of  school.  He  it  was  who  watched 
orer  us  and  controlled  as  when  we  were  disporting 
ovndves.  He  was  the  most  unfortunate  specimen 
of  humanity,  perhaps,  that  ever  existed. 

Uncouth  in  his  person  and  in  his  gestures,  with 
a  muscular  and  most  unwieldy  frame,  and  a  phy- 
siognomy strikingly  brutal,  he  moved  amongst  us, 
a  fast  mass  of  animated  matter,  such  as  might  be 
supposed  to  have  been  hewn  out  of  a  rock,  and 
set  in  motion  by  the  wand  of  a  magician.  He  put 
one  in  mind  of  Frankenstein's  monster,  he  was  so 
large  and  so  ugly ;  or  an  overgrown  Brobdignag  boy 
in  a  duffle  grey  robe  du  $natin,  and  a  pair  of  thrice- 
scoured  drab  inexpressibles,  which  concealed  not 
the  enormous  dimensions  of  a  pair  of  clumsy 
ankles,  which  looked  as  though  they  had  got  the 
elephantiasis,  or  at  all  events,  an  attack  of  oedema. 
We  used  to  call  him  **  CEdipus  Tyrannus,"  which 
being  interpreted,  is  "  Swell-foot  the  Tyrant." 

Neither  was  the  moral  man  much  more  favoured 
by  oatQie  than   the  physical ;   Mr.  Baker  was  a 
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monster  of  selfishness  and  cruelty ;  coarse  in  his 
manners,  ferocious  in  his  temper,  indiscriminate  in 
his  judgments.  He  was  unfeeling,  arbitrary,  rapa* 
cious,  and  exacting.  Humanity  was  never  so 
degraded  as  in  the  person  of  this  man.  We' hated 
him  one  and  all,  —  perhaps  Everard  Sinclair  ex- 
epted.  He  was  not  fit  to  govern;  he  was  not 
even  fit  to  teach.  He  had  a  considerable  quantity 
of  verbal  knowledge ;  but  his  understanding  was 
of  the  most  limited  order.  He  knew  Ovid's  epis- 
tles by  heart,  but  he  scarcely  knew  what  they 
were  all  about.  He  read  an  ode  of  Horace  as 
though  it  were  one  of  Brady's  and  Tate's. 

But  my  history,  I  am  happy  to  say,  has  little  to 
do  with  this  man.    At  the  end  of  my  first  half  year 

at  school,  we  petitioned  Dr.  R in  a  body,  to 

dismiss  this  leviathan  of  ignorance  and  inclemency. 
Our  petition  was  unhesitatingly  granted  :  if  it  had 
not  been,  I  verily  believe  that  we  should  have 
torn  the  usher  into  pieces,  as  the  Bacchants  tore 
Pentheus  of  old.  School-boys  have  very  fair 
notions  about  resisting  oppression  and  taxation. 
It  fares  ill  with  the  usher  of  a  school,  if  the  man 
is  unpopular  amongst  the  boys. 

Accordingly,  Mr.  Baker  was  dismissed,  and 
another  reigned  there  in  his  stead.  Another!  and 
such  another !  There  could  not,  in  the  multitudi- 
nous ranks  of  humanity,  have  been  two  beings 
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more  entirely  dissimilar  than  were  the  old  and  the 
new  usher.  It  was  Apollo  coming  after  Silenus. 
It  was  a  FerdiDand  after  a  Caliban,  and  we  were 
all  the  Mirandas.  It  was  light  after  darkness, — 
beauty  after  deformity,  —  genius  after  stolidity. 
The  one  was  all  body,  the  other  was  all  mind. 
They  were  the  ra  cvavrca  of  humanity. 

The  new  usher's  name  was  Delaval . 

He  was  about  five-and-thirty  years  of  age ;  he 
was  tall,  and  he  stooped  a  little ;  he  generally, 
indeed  1  may  say  invariably,  attired  himself  in  a 
complete  suit  of  black ;  his  motions  were  for  the 
most  part  graceful,  though  his  walk  was  slow  and 
careless,  like  that  of  a  man  who  reads  as  he  goeth 
along;  and  his  manners  were  those  of  a  gentle- 
man, entirely  destitute  of  all  conventional  affecta- 
tions, unstudied,  inartificial,  inornate.  His  was 
the  spontaneous  gentility  of  a  cultivated  mind, 
not  the  exotic  foppery  of  a  petit  maitre ;  he  was 
to  a  man  of  fashion  what  Hamlet  was  to  Laertes ; 
be  was  not  '^  full  of  most  excellent  differences,  of 
irery  soft  society,  and  great  showing  i"  but  he  was 
a  gentleman  for  all  that ;  it  was  his  nature  to  be 
so,  he  could  not  be  otherwise. 

He  was  altogether  an  extraordinary  being ;  you 
coald  scarcely  have  looked  upon  him  without  say- 
ing to  yourself — **  This  is  a  man  of  genius."  His 
face  was  a  book  wherein  you  might  have  read  hour 
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uvm  A  «■»»  mnLCuetiU  new  saaie,oov  sonoir- 

hjA  &e^er  ^c^vovs :  h  v«f  Botv  ckueeable  than  a 

•   «  a- 

l^bbk  fl^atiDe  abcm  i&  the  soanr  atnosphere. 

\^lm  a  mac  to  be  osker  in  a  scbool !  He  was 
iXMt  iDiift  trembAiagiT  scoatire  person  I  erer  en- 
coonteicd  in  my  li^ ;  it  was  qnite  painful  to  see 
him  ;  be  was  alire  to  erefr  impresaon ;  a  faack- 
Deyed  sentiroect  in  a  classical  antbor  recited  by 
oDe  of  his  pupils — a  word — a  name — a  dood 
passing  orer  the  son — a  tiifle  lighter  than  air, 
more  unsubstantial  than  gossamer,  would  jar  upon 
the  chords  of  association  with  a  power  almost  in- 
conceivable, and  create  an  immediate  chai^ 
in  his  tones,  in  his  manner,  in  his  aspect ;  every 
current  moved  him:  he  was  like  the  thing  of 
corks  and  feathers  which  mariners  hang  out  in 
a  calm  to  catch  the  least  breath  that  is  stirring. 

He  was  handsome*  but  his  fieure  was  pale  and 
attenuated ;  it  was  evident  that  he  had  suffered 
much.  In  mind,  or  in  body  ?  In  both.  There  was 
neither  health  nor  happiness  in  his  countenance, 
but  there  was  benevolence  and  great  wisdom  ;  he 
had  a  high  broad  forehead  like  a  block  of  white 
marble  ;  it  was  a  head  worthy  of  Plato,  who  took 
his  name  from  the  breadth  of  his  temples.* 

His  hair  was  black  as  night,  and  he  wore  it  after 

*  —and  hU  aboulden.    See  Diogenes  Ltertiua. 
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I  Strange  fasliion,  io  black  curls  behind,  whilst  the 
froDt  part  of  his   head    was  bald  almost  to  the 
Clown;  he  was   altogether  a  picturesque-looking 
person;  there  was  ao  expression  of  meek  despond- 
ency about  his  mouthy  which  was  touchingly  beau- 
tifiil;  and  what  sweet  accents  issued  from  that 
month  I  There  was  music  in  the  tones  of  his  voice ; 
he  ipoke,  and,  like  Philaster  in  the  play,  what  he 
ottered  was  ''  far  above  singing/' 

He  was  a  being  to  wonder  at,  and  we  did  won- 
der. Young  people  are  prone  to  be  curious,  and 
Delayal  mystified  us  all.  "  Who  is  he  ?  What  is 
he?"  we  asked  of  one  another,  but  the  only 
answer  was,  ''  He  is  Mr.  Delaval."  He  was  too 
good  to  be  an  usher  in  a  school ;  he  was  a  pro- 
found scholar,  and  a  consummate  gentleman ; 
{Hofoond  scholars  and  consummate  gentlemen  are 
not  often  ushers  in  schools.  Was  he  poor  ?  That 
could  not  well  be,  for  he  had  always  money  at 
command.  If  there  was  any  thing  wanted  in  the 
school,  Mr.  Delaval  was  sure  to  provide  it — cricket- 
bats,  foot-balls,  whatever  it  might  be ;  Mr.  Dela- 
Tal  headed  every  subscription ;  he  was  known  to 
give  laigely  to  the  poor;  he  was  always  dressed 
like  a  gentleman »  and  it  was  roundly  whispered 
that  his  bookseller's  bill  exceeded  the  amount  of 
hi*  salary  half-yearly, 
We  could  not  imagine  why  a  man  with  abund- 
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ance  of  money,  a  refined  and  highly  cultiyated 
mind,  consummate  breeding,  and  the  most  sen- 
sitive temperament  that  ever  afflicted  a  human 
being,  should  wish  to  be  an  usher  in  a  school  any 
more  than  drummer  in  a  regiment.  It  was  Apollo 
tending  swine  for  Admetus.  We  marvelled. — 
'*  Perhaps/'  said  one  of  us,  who  was  rather  wiser 
than  the  rest,  *'  that  the  Doctor  is  going  to  take 
him  into  partnership.  I  should  not  be  surprised  if 
Delaval  had  invested  his  capital  in  the  business.^ 
This  boy  was  the  son  of  a  stock-jobber. 

"  For  my  part,"  said  my  brother  Frederick,  "  I 
think  that  he  is  a  mysterious  person ;  perhaps  he 
has  committed  some  crime ;  he  appears  to  have  a 
weight  upon  his  mind  ;  he  is  a  restless,  uneasy, 
sort  of  man.  Eugene  Aram  was  usher  in  a  Bchool, 
he  who  was  hanged  for  the  murder  of  a  man  some- 
where in  the  north.'* 

Oh  !  the  kindness  and  charity  of  my  amiable 
brother  Frederick. 

"  I  admire  Mr.  Delaval  very  much,**  said  Ever- 
ard  Sinclair  to  me.  **  He  is  a  kind-hearted,  bene- 
volent, and  intellectual  man ;  he  is  likely  to  be  a 

great  acquisition  to  Dr.  R ,  and  to  his  pupils. 

The  calling  does  not  disgrace  the  man  ;  it  ia^  the 
man  that  disgraces  the  calling.  Socrates  de- 
lighted in  the  society  of  youug  people,  and  Milton 
was  a  schoolmaster." 
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Mr.  Ddaval  was  popular  amongst  us.    Though 
be  fulfilled  with    scrupulous  exactitude  the  duties 
of  his  particular    situation,  so  as  to  give  entire 
satisEaurtion,  in  every    respect,  to  his  superior,  he 
was  never  unnecessarily  severe.     Unwilling  to  in- 
flict paoishmenty   or    in   any  way  to  cause  its  in- 
flictioD ;  ready  to  oblige,  when  applied  to,  though 
usually  too  aelf-involved    to  confer  an  unsolicited 
obligatiou ;  kind  and  condescending  in  his  manner, 
voder  any  cooibination  of  circumstances,  he  neither 
coarted,  nor  kept  himself  aloof  from  the  society  of 
oar  youthful  congregation.     Though  he  took  no 
part  in  our  amusements,  he  appeared  fond  of  con- 
templating them  from  a  distance.     He  looked  at 
OS,  as  we  disported  ourselves  in  his  presence,  with 
an  eye  of  speculative  curiosity ;  he  watched  the 
goings  on  of  our  infant  world,  as  a  man  of  science 
scrutinizes,  through  a  microscope,  the  liver  of  a 
bilious  mosquito,  or  the  lungs  of  a  tuberculous 
flea. 

But  be  was  not  companionless.  There  was  one 
amongst  us  to  whom  he  clave  with  an  earnestness 
of  attachment,  which  was  quite  beautiful,  and 
quite  incomprehensible.  There  was  one  boy,  aud 
one  only,  in  the  school,  whom  Mr.  Delaval  ap- 
peared to  regard  with  feelings  of  the  intensest  in- 
terest. He  looked  at  us  from  afar  oif,  as  though 
«e  were  so  niaxiy  links  of  the  great  chain  of  hu- 
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manity,  and  no  more ;  but  he  looked  through  and 
through  this  boy  with  an  eye  of  the  most  piercing 
investigation.  All  the  thoughts  of  the  usher 
seemed  to  converge  to  this  one  focus. 

It  was  not  in  the  least  strange  that  this  boy 
should  have  been  selected  out  of  the  herd  to  be  the 
especial  favourite  of  Mr.  Delaval ;  it  was  only 
strange  that  Mr.  Delaval  should  in  any  instance 
have  so  far  thrown  off  his  habitual  reserve^  as  to 
make  a  favourite  of  any  one  boy,  however  great 
his  attractions  may  have  been.  We  thought  tl 
strange ;  and  many  were  the  speculations  to  which 
this  mysterious  connexion  gave  rise ;  but,  after  all, 
there  was  nothing  wonderful  in  the  business,  for 
they  who  are  the  least  sociable  with  the  com- 
munity, are  always  the  most  ardent  in  their  in- 
dividual attachments. 

The  name  of  the  usher's  young  friend  was  the 
Honourable  Henry  Leicester.  He  was  the  eldest 
and  the  only  son  of  an  English  baron,  and  was 
said  to  have  been  descended  on  one  side  from 
John  of  Gaunt,  and  on  the  other,  from  Pierce 
Graveston.  Be  that  as  it  may ;  he  was  something 
much  better  than  the  heir  apparent  to  a  peerage : 
he  was  a  fine,  joyous,  free-spirited  boy,  with  an 
open,  beaming  countenance,  plenty  of  ready  wit, 
and  great  quickness  of  apprehension.  He  was 
just  what  a  school- boy  ought  to  be.      He  was 
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Imly  without  being  flippant ;  he  was  active  with- 
out bang  boisterous  ;  he  had  courage  without 
lecklessoess ;  generosity  without  folly ;  and  was 
most  entirely  a  gentlenian,  without  the  least  odour 
of  the  fop. 

Lacester  joined  our  little  community  at  the 
oommencement  of  the  same  half-year  which  saw 
Delaval  installed  into  the  office  lately  held  by  the 
imfortmiate  Mr.  Baker.  He  soon  became  a  favou- 
lite  amongst  us.  He  had  such  an  inexhaustible 
flow  of  jocund  animal  spirits ;  he  was  so  imper- 
tmbably  good-humoured,  and  so  clever  withal. 
His  was  the  loudest  laugh,  the  most  elastic  step, 
the  clearest,  merriest  voice  in  the  school.  With 
all  parties  he  was  popular ;  standing  mid-way,  as 
he  did,  between  the  big  boys  and  the  little  ones, 
the  seniors  admitted  him  into  their  society,  and 
petted  him ;  the  juniors  looked  up  to,  and  loved 
him ;  his  class-fellows,  of  which  I  was  one,  never 
envied  him,  but  did  all  they  could  to  conceal  his 
delinquencies  from  the  master,  whenever,  by  his 
idleness  in  the  school-room,  or  by  his  frolicsome 
excursions  in  the  playing  fields,  he  transgressed 
the  regulations  of  the  establishment.  In  fact, 
young  Harry  Leicester  was  the  rage ;  he  was,  be- 
yond all  dispute,  the  most  popular   boy  in  the 

academy. 
But  his  popularity  did  not  endure  very  long; 
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for  Mr.  Delaval  gradually  wormed  himself  into 
the  affections  of  young  Leicester,  and  prostrating 
himself  before  the  idol  of  our  little  world,  en- 
grossed the  divinity  to  himself*  and  dismissed  all 
other  worshippers  from  the  temple. 

It  was  not  in  a  week  or  a  month  that  Delaval 
contrived  to  do  this.  The  ascendancy  which  he 
gained  over  the  boy  was  the  work  of  time ;  he  ad- 
vanced slowly,  but  he  was  most  entirely  successinl. 
Gradually  he  weaned  young  Leicester  from  all 
his  old  companions  and  pursuits ;  till,  at  length, 
the  most  sociable  boy  in  the  school  became,  if  not 
the  most  reserved,  certainly  the  most  exclusive. 
It  was  not  that  he  cut  his  old  friends,  or  appeared 
tired  of  their  company ;  it  was,  that,  in  the  person 
of  Delaval  there  was  centered  a  strong  magnetic 
power,  which  attracted  the  needle  of  the  boy's 
affections,  and  suffered  it  not  to  turn  itself  towards 
any  other  point  of  the  universe.  He  was  obliged 
to  abandon  the  society  of  his  school-fellows ;  he 
had  no  time  that  he  could  devote  to  it. 

Rarely  was  it  that,  during  the  hours  of  re- 
creation, these  two  were  now  known  to  be  apart ; 
and  if  they  did  happen  to  be  sundered  for  a  while, 
the  eyes  of  the  master  were  observed  to  follow 
every  motion  of  his  juvenile  companion.  They 
read  together ;  they  walked  together ;  when  abroad 
in  the  fields,  they  sometimes  would  stroll  away 
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from  the  rest  of  the  party,  and  wander  nobody 
coold  ascertain  whither.  To  tell  the  troth^  we 
were  fairly  mystified  ;  we  set  our  brains  to  work, 
but  elicited  nothing  ;  we  wondered  on  to  the  end 
of  the  chapter. 

My  brother  said  that  it  was  ^^  very  suspicious  ;" 
shnigged  his  shoulders,  and  looked  volumes. 
One  of  the  boys  suggested  that  Mr.  Delaval  was 
"  fishing  for  an  invitation/'  to  spend  the  holidays 

at  Lord  Leicester's  castle  in shire;  another, 

(and  this  was  certainly  a  suggestion  which  dis- 
played a  remarkable  degree  of  sagacity,)  that  the 
usher  was  no  less  a  personage  than  ''  Lord  I^ces- 
ter  himself 9  in  disguise.'* 

**  I  see  nothing  strange,"  said  Everard  Sinclair, 
"  in  this  connexion,  after  all.  Mr.  Delaval  is  at- 
tached to  Leicester,  for  the  same  reason  that  you 
are  attached  to  him,  or  that  I  am  attached  to  him, — 
far  his  own  sake.  He  has  a  multitude  of  endearing 
qnaUties.  He  is  sincere,  honest,  generous,  and 
courageous.  I  do  not  think  it  in  the  least  strange, 
that  Delaval  should  love  one  so  highly-gifted  as 
Leicester." 

"  Perhaps  not,"  answered  I ;  "  but  I  do  think  it 
very  strange  that  Leicester  should  be  so  attached 
to  Delaval.  What  can  a  merry,  high-spirited  fel- 
low see  to  fascinate  him  in  the  grave  aspect,  the 
fcserved  manners,  and  the  studious  habits   of  a 
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man  like  Delaval,  who  is  old  enough  at  least  to 
be  his  father,  and  who  has  nothing  at  all  in  com* 
mon  with  a  light-hearted  vivacious  boy  V 

**  Gratitude/'  replied  Everard  Sinclair,  who  was 
always  ready  to  put  a  charitable  construction 
upon  every  action  of  a  doubtful  origin,  which  was 
canvassed  in  his  presence. — '*  Gratitude  is  a  strong 
tie ;  and  kindness  is  sufficient  of  itself  to  breed 
love  in  every  well-ordered  mind.  It  seems  to  me 
quite  natural  that  Leicester  should  requite  the  af- 
fection of  one  who  has  shown  such  marked  favour 
towards  him.  It  is  not  always  that  there  is  an  im- 
passable gulf  between  youth  and  age.  The  su- 
perior wisdom  of  Mr.  Delaval,  his  varied  know- 
ledge, and  his  eloquent  conversation  may  all  have 
charms  for  Harry  Leicester  surpassing  any,  with 
which  we,  his  school-fellows  and  coevals,  are  in- 
vested." 

At  this  moment  the  usher  passed  before  us,  ac- 
companied by  his  young  friend.  Delaval  was 
talking  earnestly,  and  the  boy  was  looking  up 
into  the  face  of  the  speaker  with  an  expression  of 
the  most  wrapt  and  admiring  attention  upon  his 
fair,  open,  but  now  unusually  thoughtful  counte- 
nance. 

"  Did  you  ever  see,*'  said  I,  "  a  change  so  en- 
tire as  that  which  has  passed  over  Leicester  of 
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hte?    A  fine,  frank,   open-hearted  fellow,  as  he 
was, he  is  no^w   quite  gloomy  and  reserved.    He 
is  the  best  cricketer  in  the  school,  yet  he  never 
Qow  handles  a   l>at ;  so  fond  as  he  used  to  be  of 
this  fine  manly  game,  he  has  given  it  up  entirely, 
and  now  does  nbtliing  but  read — read — ^read  ;  was 
there  ever  sucli  a  sap  in  existence  ?  Look  at  him ; 
lus  very  fiEiee  is  quite  altered  ;  it  is  a  yard  longer 
than  it  was — and  his  manners  too,  and  his  conver- 
satioD,  and  all  about  him ;  he  has  become  quite  a 
man  of  late.     It  is  just  as  though  half-a-dozen 
years  had  been  added  on  to  the  sum  of  his  age, 
since  the  beginning  of  last  half.     I  wonder  what 
all  those  books  are  about  which  he  is  so  eternally 
reading.     He  takes  devilish  good   care  that  we 
should  not  catch  a  glimpse  of  them,  by  my  faith  ! 
He  is  a  r^ular  hole-and-corner  student;  but  of 
course  all  these  books  are  Delaval's.     By  the  bye, 
did  you  see  the  other  day  that,  when  the  foot-ball 
took  the  unwarrantable  liberty  of  sweeping  all 
the  gods,  goddesses,  kings,  philosophers  and  poets 
off  the  head  of  that  poor  Italian  image-vender, 
Leicester  came   forward  immediately,  and   paid 
fifteen  shillings  out  of  his  own  pocket,  as  a  com- 
pensation, though  he  was  not  one  of  the  players, 
which  we  all  thought  very  strange." 
"I  thought  it  very  charitable,"  replied  Everard. 
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*'  I  have  always  liked  Harry  Leicester,  but  this 
action  has  made  me  love  him.  What  did  you 
think  of  it,  Claude  ?" 

"I  thought  it  very  odd/'  said  I,  *'that  Leicester 
should  have  had  so  much  money.  Cash,  at  this 
late  season  of  the  half-year,  runs  deuced  short : 
and  rU  be  bound  for  it,  that  all  the  foot-ball 
players  could  not  have  mustered  fifteen  shillings 
amongst  them,  to  pay  for  the  broken  images.  The 
fact  is,  as  I  shrewdly  suspect,  that  Delaval  keeps 
the  purse  of  his  young  friend  constantly  supplied. 
My  brother  is  confident  of  this,  and  says  that 
Leicester  is  a  great  sneak :  for  my  part,  I  am  quite 
sure  that  Harry  would  do  nothing  dishonourable 
to  save  his  life,  yet  I  cannot  help  thinking  — '' 
here  my  oration  was  cut  short  by  the  sound  of 
what  Horace  Smith  has  called,  in  Johnsonian  lan- 
guage, a  "  tintinabulant  appendage,"  but  which  is 
better  known  by  the  monosyllabic  name  of  a  bell. 
It  was  the  school-bell ;  and  in  less  than  a  minute 
the  play-ground  was  swept  as  with  a  besom  ;  and 
a  sort  of  smothered  hum,  like  that  of  bees  —  a 
loud  nlence,  as  it  were,  pervaded  the  teeming 
school-room. 

With  regard  to  Delaval  and  Leicester,  what 
puzzled  us  most  of  all,  was  this.  The  latter  was 
frequently  missing,  and  nobody  knew  where  he 
was  to  be  found.  It  was  the  custom  of  Dr.  R 
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liot  to  interfere  with  our  goings-on  out  of  school , 
but  to  entrust  this  part  of  the  management  en- 
tirety to  Mr.  Delaval  :  and  it  was,  therefore, 
whispered  amongst  us,  that  the  usher,  if  he  did  not 
connive,  at  least  **  winked,"  at  the  absence  of  his 
young  friend  y  though  his  unswerving  impartiality 
daring  study  hours  seemed  to  belie  every  suspicion 
of  unfairness,  and  to  say  that  he,  who  was  so 
just  in  school,  could  hardly  be  so  unjust  or  in- 
deed so  dishonourable,  out  of  it. 

It  is  more  than  probable  that  Leicester  never 
strayed  farther  than  the  precincts  of  Delaval's 
private  room,  where  he  might,  with  great  likeli- 
hood, have  been  found  very  innocently  employed 
upon  a  book  :  but  youth  is  the  season  when  the 
imagination  runs  riot,  and  wanders  into  strange 
places.  What  wonderful  conjectures  we  made 
relating  to  this  extraordinary  pair!  What  extra- 
vagant and  unprecedented  surmises  we  gave  vent 
to  when  we  discussed  their  companionship !  Vain 
conjectures,  indeed,  vain  surmises !  with  how  little 
of  the  truth  were  we  acquainted !  But  at  length 
an  incident  occurred  which  threw  a  little  light  upon 
the  subject ;  but  instead  of  solving  our  perplexity, 
it  only  mystified  us  still  more,  and  gave  a  greater 
stimulus  to  our  curiosity.  I  will  set  down  this 
incident  as  it  happened. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


You  have  consented  all  to  work  upon 
The  Boftneas  of  mj  nature  ;  but  take  heed : 
Thoagh  I  can  sleep  in  silence  and  look  on 
The  mockery  yon  make  of  mj  dull  patience, 
Yet  you  shall  know,  the  best  of  ye,  that  in  me 
There  is  a  masculine,  a  stirring  spirit. 
Which  once  provoked,  shall,  like  a  bearded  comet. 
Set  ye  at  gaze  and  threaten  horror. 

Foao. 


One  day,  Sinclair  and  I, — for  we  had  by  this  time 
become  inseparable  companions,  —  were  circum- 
ambulating the  play-ground  together,  and  discuss- 
ing the  merits  of  a  poem  which  we  happened  lately 
to  have  been  reading.  The  poem,  if  I  remember 
right,  was  Shelley's  Revolt  of  Islam,  and  Everard 
having  alluded  to  a  particular  passage,  we  endea- 
voured to  recall  the  words  of  it,  but  we  could  not ; 
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BO  we  repaired  to  the   school-room  that  we  might 
refer  to  our  copy  of  the  work. 

We  scarcely  had.  opened  the  door,  when  our 
atteDtioQ  was  arrested  by  a  crowd  at  the  farther 
extremity  of  the  room  ;  and  advancing,  we  ascer- 
tained that  tke  concourse  was  gathered  in  that 
corner  of  the  study  where  the  desk  of  Harry  Leices- 
ter was  situated  ;  but  the  cause  of  this  popular 
conunotion  we  were  altogether  at  a  loss  to  divine. 
Presently  we  joined  the  assembly.  Leioester  was 
Dot  there. 

**  Well,  I  thought  it  would  come  to  this/'  said 
Evans,  a  magnate  of  the  first  class.  **  I  thought 
that  there  was  more  in  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Delaval 
than  meets  the  eye  of  the  school.  Silent  waters 
run  deep.  D —  it,  I  never  gave  him  credit  for 
much.  I  thought  that  there  was  little  good  lurk- 
ing beneath  all  that  unsociable  reserve;  you  see 
that  my  suspicions  are  confirmed.  The  cloven 
hoof  has  become  visible  at  last." 

**  Nor  I,  either/'  said  Brovm,  a  diminutive,  old- 
looking  boy,  who  generally  sang  second  to  Evans ; 
"  nor  I  either,  I  assure  you.  I  have  always  taken 
him  for  an  hypocrite.  Confound  the  fellow!  he 
looks  it  aJi  over ;  he  is  up  to  more  than  we  think 
for.  I  did  not  like  his  refusing  to  play  in  our  last 
matcfa  against  the  town ;  though,  poor  devil !  for 
the  ioatter  of  that,  i  don't  suppose  he  knows  a  bat 
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from  a  wicket.  But  at  all  events,  he  might  just 
as  well  not  have  dissuaded  Leicester  from  playing. 
We  lost  the  match  owing  to  that " 

"  And  he  would  not  even  score  for  us/'  said 
another.  "  Nor  dine  with  the  cricketers  in  the 
tent." 

In  short,  every  one  had  something  to  urge 
against  the  unfortunate  usher.  The  full  tide  of 
his  popularity  already  had  reached  its  height,  and 
now  on  a  sudden,  it  ebbed  back  with  a  tumultuous 
roar  of  disapprobation. 

But  still  I  knew  not  what  had  occasioned  this 
sudden  excitation  of  feeling.  It  was  evident  that 
Mr.  Delaval  was  the  individual  who  had  awakened 
the  popular  fury ;  but  concerning  the  nature  of  his 
offence,  I  had  no  very  distinct  knowledge.  I 
questioned  one  of  the  by-standers  upon  the  subject, 
and  was  answered,  "  The  book,  to  be  sure !"  but 
this  was  not  very  explanatory  ;  so  I  began  to  in- 
terrogate another  boy;  but  every  body  was  so 
intent  upon  what  was  going  forward,  that  I  had 
great  difficulty  in  eliciting  any  information  con- 
nected with  the  tumult  before  me. 

At  length,  I  learned  that  Leicester  had  been  sum- 
moned to  the  drawing-room  by  the  announcement  of 
a  visit  from  a  friend ;  that  he  had  been  readbg,  when 
the  servant  had  called  him,  and  in  the  hurry  and 
excitement  of  the  moment,  he  had  neglected  to 
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lock  up  his  book  ;  that  the  volume  had  been 
eagerly  pounced  upon,  and  found  to  be  Paine's 
Age  of  Reason. 

"  But  are  you  quite  certain  that  the  volume  is 
Leicester's?"  said  another  voice,  addressing  the 
first  speaker,  who  still  held  the  book  in  his  hand. 
'^  You  cannot  be  sure  of  this,  Evans ;  it  may  be- 
long to  somebody  else.''  I  recognized  the  voice 
of  my  brother. 

"  Why,  I  found  it,"  squeaked  out  a  little  boy 
from  the  crowd,  who  thought  himself  pro  tempore 
a  hero.  *'  Leicester  was  reading  it,  for  I  saw  him, 
when  the  servant  came  to  say  that  he  was  wanted. 
I  pounced  upon  the  book  immediately,  and  carried 
it  off  to  Evans."  And  the  chitterling  looked  for 
all  the  world  as  though  he  had  done  a  magnani- 
mous action. 

"  The  more  sneak  you,  then,"  cried  out  another 
little  boy,  whose  person  was  lost  in  the  crowd. 

''  But  after  all,"  continued  my  brother,  in  tones 
of  the  kindest  expostulation,  which  I  at  least  knew 
to  be  specious,  '^  if  Leicester  vms  reading  the  book, 
it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  Mr.  Delaval 
has  any  thing  to  do  with  it." 

This  was  merely  intended  to  elicit  fresh  sparks 
of  indignation  from  the  already  inflamed  multitude. 
Frederick^  whose  heart  was  full  of  malice,  chuckled 
uivraidly^    as    he    contemplated    this  excessively 
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foolish  disturbance.  But  at  the  same  time,  with- 
out so  fiEur  committing  himself  as  to  incense  the 
insurgents,  he  was  desirous  that  Leicester  and 
Delaval  should  imagine  that  he  had  used  every 
exertion  to  pacify  the  popular  agitation.  He 
blew  upon  the  fire  to  spread  it,  and  pretended  that 
he  was  blowing  it  out. 

''As  for  that,  the  matter  is  clear  enough/'  re- 
plied Brown ;  and  his  reply  was  exactly  what  my 
brother  expected.  ''  You  know,  and  I  know,  and 
we  all  know,  that  Delaval  and  Leicester  are  in- 
separable. Who  fills  Leicester's  purse,  I  should 
like  to  know  ?  Who  supplies  him  with  books  but 
Delaval  ?  Who  translates  all  his  lessons  ?  Who 
makes  all  his  verses,  but  Delaval  ?  No  wonder 
that  he  is  top  of  the  class;  the  matter  is  as 
clear  as  day-light ;  they  are  both  of  them  rank 
atheists." 

There  is  somethmg  in  the  name  of  an  atheist, 
peculiarly  terrific  to  a  boy's  understanding;  an 
atheist  is  associated  in  his  mind  with  a  murderer, 
a  pirate,  or  a  robber,  —  a  wretch  delighting  in 
violence  and  rapine.  In  the  youthful  imagination 
the  word  ''  atheism"  includes  the  whole  cycle  of 
moral  atrocities.  The  announcement  of  Brown 
was  greeted  on  every  side  with  groans  and  impre- 
cations. 

**  Let  us  send  them  to  Coventry,"  cried  Evans, 
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"  let  US  bum  the  book ;  let  us  shun  the  readers ; 

lei  us  hold  up  their  names  to  universal  detestation ; 

let  us  placard  the  walls  with  the  history  of  their 

disgrace ;  no  punishment  can  be  too  severe  for  an 

atheist.     Let  us  petition  Dr.  R at  once  to 

dismiss  Delaval  and  to  expel  Leicester.  The 
whole  scbool  will  be  contaminated  by  their  pre* 
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^  Ay,  ay/'  shouted  twenty  or  thirty  voices  in 
concoidy  **  bum  the  book  !  —  send  them  to  Coven- 
try !  —  tell  the  Doctor  !" 

'*  Stay  a  moment/'  cried  a  gentle  voice  from  the 
rear  of  the  tumultuous  crowd.  ''  Consider  well 
what  you  are  about.  'Evans,  have  the  goodness  to 
listau"* 

It  was  E?erard  Sinclair.  Partly  from  curiosity, 
and  partly  from  respect  to  the  speaker,  the  crowd 
made  a  channel  for  him  to  pass  through.  The 
rioters  suspended  their  operations,  and  turned  their 
attention  towards  Everard.  It  was  precisely  the 
same  thing  to  them,  as  long  as  there  was  some- 
thing going  forward. 

The  young  champion  moved  along  the  avenue 
of  people,  and  when  he  had  gained  the  centre  of 
the  crowd,  he  proceeded  to  address  his  school- 
fellotirs  iQ  a  calm  expostulating  voice.  There 
was  nothing  dictatorial  or  morose,  nothing  even 
in    hiB   tones.     How  different  was  the 
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manner  of  my  friend  from  that  of  an  Evans  or  a 
Brown. 

"  Do  not  give  way,  I  beseech  you,"  said  Ever- 
ard,  addressing  himself  to  his  school-fellows,  but 
more  immediately  to  Evans  and  Brown,  '^  unad- 
visedly to  the  impulse  of  the  moment.  It  is  better 
that  a  little  reflection  should  precede  any  violent 
extremities.  Be  just, — I  entreat  you  to  be  just 
It  is  not  just,  much  less  is  it  generous,  to  condemn 
your  fellow-creatures  unheard. 

"What  is  it  these  two  have  done,  that  you 
should  load  them  with  execrations  and  brand  them 
as  criminals  ?  Have  they  offended  against  you  ? 
have  they  done  any  one  Ching  which  militates 
against  the  common  welfare  of  our  little  world,  my 
school- fellows ?  Nothing;  I  answer,  positively 
nothing ;  they  are  guiltless  of  any  evil  intentions. 
You  say  that  they  are  atheists ;  why,  the  man  who 
wrote  the  very  work  which  has  so  incensed  you, 
was  not  an  atheist,  Evans.  The  first  sentence  in 
the  book  at  once  acquits  him  of  atheism ;  but 
granting  that  Paine  denied  his  God ;  what  in- 
ferences can  be  drawn  from  that  fact  prejudicial  to 
Delaval  and  Leicester?  It  does  not  follow  that 
a  man  is  a  murderer  because  he  studies  the  New- 
gate Calendar. 

"  Recollect  yourselves,  one  moment.  Does  this 
squeamishness  sit  becomingly  upon  you,  in  whose 
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hands  I  have   seen   many  books  which  go  to  the 
very  root  of  morality, — gross  and  disgusting  in 
their  language, — teeming  with   profligate  adven- 
tures,— fall  of  the  most  demoralizing  descriptions ; 
the  names  of  which  I  should  blush  were  I  to  utter? 
Be  patient :  does  it  become  you,  I  say,  who  hand 
about  one  to  another  openly  these  licentious  publi- 
cations, thinking   it  most  honourable  to  possess 
them,  and  treasuring  them  up  as  the  immediate 
jewels  of  your  souls,  thus  loudly  to  express  your 
abhorrence  of  a  work  written  by  Paine  ?     Be  con- 
sistent ;  but  if  you  cannot  be  that,  at  all  events, 
be  tolerant. 

^*  My  friends,  you  remind   me  indeed  of  the 
countryman  recorded  in  history,  who  voted  for  the 
Ostracism  of  Aristides,  because  he  was  tired  of 
hearing  him  eternally  called  '  the  best.'     I  believe 
that  you  have  little  else,  in  reality,  to  urge  against 
Leicester ;  and  I  am  certain  that  there  is  not  one 
in  the  school  who  exceeds  him  in  generosity  of  sen- 
timent, or  who  is  more  devoted  to  the  interests  of 
his  school-fellows.     You  have  frequently  seen  me 
engaged  upon  the  perusal  of  books  very  much  of  a 
nature  similar  to  that  on  which  you  have  j  ust  now 
pronounced   summary  judgment,  and  yet   I   am 
happy  in  feeling  that  I  have  not  fallen  from  your 
esteem.     Let  it  not  then  be  said  that  we  as  boys, 
emulating  the  tyranny  of  popery,  have  introduced 
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an  index  expurgatoriuSf  and  banished  intellectual 
liberty  at  one  fell  swoop  from  the  precincts  of  the 
school." 

There  was  a  good  deal  of  sound  sense  and  some 
capital  home-truths  in  this  address,  which  must 
have  had  considerable  effect  upon  every  unpre- 
judiced mind;  but  unfortunately  Everard  Sinclair 
had  more  courage  than  policy ;  he  had  no  idea  of 
truckling  to  the  vices  of  those  who  were  them- 
selves so  monstrously  intolerant.  If  he  had  paused 
about  mid-way  in  his  harangue,  and  contented  him- 
self with  appealing  to  the  generosity,  instead  of 
reviling  the  inconsistency,  of  his  hearers,  it  is  more 
than  probable  that  he  would  have  succeeded  in 
allaying  the  irritation  of  the  assembly.  But  no- 
thing is  more  disagreeable  than  truth,  when  it  is 
dressed  in  a  criminating  guise ;  so  Everard  utterly 
failed.     The  allusion  to  the  books  ruined  him. 

When  Everard  ceased  to  speak,  for  a  few  mo- 
ments there  was  a  dead  silence.  For  my  part,  I 
wondered  that  the  rioters  listened  to  him  with  such 
exemplary  patience.  But  now  their  forbearance 
was  at  an  end ;  the  popular  excitement  burst  out 
2LgSLm,  and  raged  with  renewed  vigour.  One  boy 
looked  into  the  face  of  another,  and  dissatisfaction 
was  legibly  written  there.  A  murmur  of  disappro- 
bation broke  forth.     Brown  was  the  first  to  speak. 

*'  And  that  does  not  mend  the  matter,"  said  he ; 
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''your  being  an  atheist  does  not  make  Delaval 
and  Leicester  a  bit  the  more  virtuous;  it  only 
makes  you  the  more  depraved.  Why,  d — n  it, 
you  are  all  atheists  together.  'A  fellow-feeling 
makes  us  wondrous  kind ;' "  and  he  chuckled  at 
the  wit  of  his  quotation. 

"  By  the  Lord  !"  exclaimed  Evans,  infuriated  to 
such  a  degree  that  he  absolutely  foamed  at  the 
mouth,  **  the  impertinence  of  the  fellow  is  insuf- 
ferable; he  compares  us  to  the  countryman  in 
Plutarch;  by  Jove,  sir,  I  wont  be  compared!" 
and  he  moved  towards  the  fire  in  his  wrath,  and 
threw  the  '  Age  of  Reason '  behind  it. 

But  the  eye  of  Everard  Sinclair  was  fixed  upon 
every  motion  of  his  turbulent  adversary.  He  sprang 
forward,  quick  as  thought,  and  snatched  the  de- 
voted book  from  the  flames.  Then,  holding  it  firmly 
in  one  hand,  he  stood  with  his  back  towards  the 
fire,  and  proceeded  to  remonstrate  with  his  oppo- 
nent, in  language  at  once  firm  and  expos tulatory. 
Everard's  extreme  calmness  disconcerted  his 
furious  enemy.  Evans  was  astounded,  paralyzed  ; 
he  stood  still  and  looked  quite  bewildered.  He 
did  not  know  what  it  behoved  him  to  do.  Pre- 
sently, however,  he  recovered  himself,  and  ex- 
claimed in  a  fierce  voice, — 

"  The  insolence  of  the  creature  astonishes  me, — 
By  Jove  !    it  is  past  endurance,  —  I  cannot  stand 
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this;  and  I  will  not. — Take  that,  sir,  for  your 
pains."  And  clenching  a  fist  of  no  ordinary  di- 
mensionSy  he  struck  Everard,  with  all  his  force, 
upon  the  chest. 

But  Sinclair  was  neither  astonished  nor  dis- 
turbed by  this  movement  upon  the  part  of  his  ad- 
versary. He  looked  with  a  tranquil  aspect  upon 
Evans's  truculent  countenance,  and  cried  out,  with 
admirable  promptitude,  in  the  high  words  of  the 
ancient  warrior,  "  Strikcy  but  hear!'' 

**  I  will  strike,  sir ;  but  I  will  not  hear,"  said 
Evans,  who  had  by  this  time  lost  all  control  over 
himself,  and  was  quite  livid  with  rage,  ^*  I  will 
not  hear/'  and  he  struck  Everard  a  second  time. 

Up  to  this  point,  I  had  contented  myself  with 
remaining  a  spectator  of  the  affray ;  it  is  true,  that  I 
had  been  observed  to  divest  myself  of  my  jacket, and 
to  draw  up  my  shirt  sleeves,  as  though  I  had  been 
preparing  for  action  of  some  kind  or  other ;  but  I 
had  said  nothing  and  done  nothing  as  yet,  —  I  was 
making  ready,  that  I  might  not  be  taken  unawares. 

'^  Look  at  Claude  Jemingham  !  look  at  Claude 
Jemingham  !"  cried  a  dozen  voices  at  once;  ''by 
Jove,  that  was  a  facer!"  It  was  indeed;  I  had 
made  my  way  up  to  where  Evans  was  standing, 
and  struck  him,  with  all  the  strength  I  could 
muster,  just  under  the  right  eye.  But  I  was  no 
match  for  Evans.   In  a  few  moments  I  was  floored  ! 
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Now  Everard  Sinclair,  who  had  hesitated  to 
strike,  not  from  fear,  bat  npon  principle,  raised  his 
£dlen  friend  from  the  ground,  and,  crying  out, 
''  This  is  my  quarrel,  Jemingham  !"  he  prepared, 
as  I  had  done  before  him, ''  to  do  battle  with  this 
Roman." 

By  this  time  Brown  had  stood  up  beside  his 
athletic  companion.  All  school-boys  are  fond  of 
witnessing  a  fight,  and  there  was  now  every  pros- 
pect of  a  good  one.  A  ring  was  formed  ;  we  were 
two  to  two,  and  pretty  equally  matched.  We  be- 
gan :  there  was  a  prodigious  outlay  of  pugnacity. 
Blows  followed  one  upon  another  like  hailstones  in 
the  mcmth  of  November. 

In  the  midst  of  all  this  confusion  Mr.  Delaval 
stood  amongst  us.  He  looked  more  than  usually 
dignified :  his  figure,  which  was  naturally  com- 
manding, had  assumed  all  its  original  erectness. 
There  was  a  remarkable  degree  of  enei^etic  deci- 
sion manifested  in  his  whole  comportment.  He 
did  not  look  fiercely  upon  us ;  he  was  stem,  calm, 
and  resolute.  His  appearance  awed  us  into  inac- 
tivity :  there  he  stood  in  the  very  midst  of  us,  be- 
fore we  were  aware  of  his  approach:  there  he 
ftood,  as  Coriolanus  stood  of  old, 

Like  an  eagle  in  a  dore-cot. 
Flattering  the  Volsciami. 
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Our  strife  was  suddenly  at  an  end.  His  appear- 
ance amongst  as,  so  unexpected  and  spectral  as  it 
was,  had  the  effect  of  immediately  subduing  us. 
Evans  and  Brown  endeavoured  to  slink  into  the 
crowd;  but  the  quick  eye  of  Delaval  had  marked 
them.  Everard  Sinclair  stood  firm ;  he  was  the 
only  one  amongst  us,  who^  in  the  crisis,  had  pre- 
served his  tranquillity. 

**  My  young  friends,"  said  Mr.  Delaval,  "  what 
means  this  scene  of  unexampled  confusion  ?  Why 
is  the  hand  raised  to  strike  ?  Why  is  this  con- 
tention amongst  you  ?  Dogs  fight  because  they 
are  brute  beasts  ;  children  because  they  know  no 
better ;  soldiers  because  it  is  their  business ;  but 
you,  my  friendsi  are  free  to  exercise  your  own 
judgments,  and  are  capable  of  reflection.  You 
ought  to,  and  you  do,  know  better.  Let  me  en- 
treat you  to  remember  yourselves, — ^let  order  and 
good  feeling  be  restored  amongst  you  ;  be  friendly 
one  to  another.  Believe  me,  that  it  goes  to  my 
heart  to  see  any  contention  amongst  you.  Jer- 
ningham,  Claude  Jerningham,  I  mean,  come 
hither,  and  explain  to  me  the  cause  of  this 
uproar." 

The  assembly  was  broken  up ;  the  crowd  dis- 
persed itself  about  the  room.  Notwithstanding 
that  Delaval  himself  was  the  object  of  their  uni- 
versal disapprobation — notwithstanding  that  in  his 
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abeeDce  they  had  passed  a  vote  of  censure  upon 
Urn,  and  had  loudly  expressed  their  abhorrence  of 
what  they  were  pleased  to  call  his  impiety^  when 
the  criminal  in  person  appeared  amongst  them, 
they  were  afrcdd  to  make  manifest  their  displea- 
SQie;  they  were  a^ved  into  silent  submission^  and 
skulked  away  muttering  to  themselves.  It  is  true 
that  one  or  two  of  the  boys,  with  averted  faces  and 
dosed  Ups,  had  the  courage  to  hiss  as  they  walked 
offi  but  there  was  nothing  electrical  in  this  ;  these 
tokois  of  displeasure  were  imcommunicated,  and 
therefore  they  were  not  repeated.  The  sentence 
which  they  had  passed  was  abrogated  through  a 
total  inability  to  execute  it,  like  that  of  the  mem- 
bers of  Brookes'  against  fighting  Fitzgerald. 

Mr.  Delaval  desired  me  to  follow  him  up  stairs, 
into  his  own  private  room ;  I  could  not  help  think* 
ing,  at  the  time,  that  this  was  inconsiderate  in  the 
osher,  for  I  fully  expected  that  his  departure  would 
have  been  a  signal  for  the  recommencement  of 
the  tumult.  However,  my  surmises  were  with- 
out foundation;  the  fire  had  been  extinguished 
altogether,  not  smothered,  as  I  anticipated,  for  a 
time. 

"  Jemingham/'  said  Mr.  Delaval,  when  we 
were  alone,  "1  put  implicit  confidence  in  your 
veracity  ;  I  have  singled  you  out  from  the  many, 
to  acquaint  me  with  the  history  of  this  disturbance. 
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I  observed  that  you  were  one  of  the  combatants, 
but  I  kuow  that  you  are  naturally  of  a  peace- 
able and  quiet  disposition.  Your  friend  Sinclair  is 
another  at  whose  unwonted  pugnacity  I  marvel ; 
he  is  the  gentlest  creature  in  the  world ;  how  came 
he  to  be  betrayed  into  ferocity  ?  I  desire  to  know 
every  circumstance  connected  with  this  extraordi- 
nary aflfray." 

I  felt  myself  delicately  situated,  but  I  saw 
not  any  passage  of  escape.  I  would  have  given 
almost  all  that  I  possessed  to  have  been  spared 
this  recital  of  events,  but  I  saw  not  a  single 
outlet  of  evasion ;  my  character  for  veracity,  upon 
which  Mr.  Delaval  had  complimented  me,  was 
not  to  be  lightly  regarded,  and  the  main  cause 
of  this  unfortunate  uproar  involved  such  an  un- 
pleasant history,  that  for  some  time  I  was  dis- 
tracted between  two  warring  opinions.  Rapidly  I 
turned  over  in  my  mind  every  circumstance  of  the 
confusion  we  had  been  engaged  in, — the  discovery 
of  Leicester's  book — the  suspicions  expressed  of 
his  infidelity — ^the  censure  that  had  been  passed 
upon  Delaval — the  determination  that  had  been 
made  to  ''cut"  them — the  baseness  imputed  to  the 
usher — ^the  exculpatory  harangue  of  poor  Ever- 
ard — this  I  could  not  resist.  The  desire  of  pic- 
turing my  friend  in  the  noble  and  disinterested 
position  which  he  had  maintained  in  the  recent 
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fiiturbances,  baiiislied  all  my  delicate  scruples, 
ind  I  narrated  every  circumstance  as  it  happened. 
DdaTal  was  not  a.  person  to  listen  unmoved 
to  this  narration.  I  saw  that  he  wans  greatly 
iffeeted;  the  moisture  stood  upon  his  brow  in 
laige  drops.  I  was  inflicting  upon  him  the  most 
acute  tortured ;  once  or  twice  I  panned  in  the  nar- 
ittiTe,  and  he  was  impatient  that  I  should  go  on ; 
he  had  wound  himself  up  to  the  highest  possible 
pomt  of  endurance,  and  he  was  determined  to  hear 
alL  "  Gro  on  1  go  on  !"  he  exclaimed,  '*  do  not 
spare  me — do  not  spare  me."  He  endeavoured  to 
say  this  jestingly ;  then  he  walked  up  and  down 
the  room  wiping  the  dampness  from  his  forehead, 
tod  struggling  to  reassume  his  serenity;  every 
word  that  I  uttered  entered  like  iron  into  his  soul. 
1  knew  that  he  would  be  wondrously  agitated, 
but  I  scarcely  expected  a  display  of  feeling  so 
fearfol  as  what  I  now  witnessed  ;  I  was  alarmed 
at  the  effect  that  I  had  produced,  but  still  1 
WIS  sufficiently  self-possessed — I  should  say,  suf- 
fidratly  barbarous,  to  watch  every  manifestation  of 
his  agony— every  motion  of  the  sufferer's  frame ; 
hie  bosom  was  heaving  convulsively ;  his  hands 
were  clenched  firmly  together ;  every  muscle  of  his 
Wy  was  braced  up  in  one  mighty  effort  at  coin- 
posore.  When  I  had  done  my  story,  he  endeavoured 
to  Wh.      My  God  !  what  a  mockery  was  the  at- 
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tempt.  ''  Well !  and  is  this  all  ?  Ha !  ha !  this 
the  grand  cause  of  confusion  ?  I  certainly  ex- 
pected something  more,  Jemingham  :  and  so  this 
is  all !  What  a  mountain  made  of  a  mole-hill ! 
Really  it  is  very  ridiculous !  It  reminds  me  of 
the  siege  of  Troy — ten  years'  war  for  a  woman ; 
— Rixantur  multi — you  know  the  rest,  my  boy :  it 
is  a  trite  adage,  but  true.  Really  you  have  amused 
me  exceedingly ;  'tis  altogether  a  laughable  aflBeiir; 
upon  my  word,  Jemingham,  you  have  amused  me. 
You  may  go  now,  my  lad ;  you  may  go  now : 
there,  shut  the  door."  And  he  seated  himself  down 
at  the  table,  exhausted  with  the  efforts  he  had 
made. 

Will  it  be  believed  possible,  that  before  I  had 
proceeded  many  yards,  I  felt  an  irresistible  incli- 
nation to  return  ?  I  was  affected  ;  nay,  frightened 
beyond  measure  at  the  contemplation  of  what 
I  had  witnessed.  I  would  have  voluntarily  ex- 
posed myself  to  pain,  and  have  undergone  con- 
siderable privations,  to  allay  the  gnawing  afflic- 
tion that  was  preying  upon  the  vitals  of  Delaval ; 
I  pitied  the  poor  sufferer  from  my  heart ;  I  sympa- 
thized with  his  misery,  and  would  have  assuaged  it ; 
the  tears  stood  in  my  eyes,  and  vainly  I  tried  to 
check  them.  I  had  always  felt  an  affection  for 
Delaval,  and  now  that  I  saw  him  so  wretched,  my 
heart  yearned  towards  the  man  with  an  unwonted 
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degree  of  intenseness.  And  yet,  strange  as  it  may 
appear,  inconceivable  as  this  narration  may  be,  I 
solemnly  and  sincerely  declare,  that  were  I  to  have 
died  upon  the  spot — that  if  death  were  to  have 
visited  my  offence,  I  could  not,  by  any  means, 
have  resisted  the  earnest  desire  I  felt  to  return : 
like  Orpheus  departing  out  of  hell,  I  felt  myself 
violently  impelled  to  look  back,  whatever  might  be 
the  consequences.  I  retraced  the  steps  1  had 
taken,  my  heart  was  throbbing  with  excitement : 
my  hand  was  again  upon  the  door — shame  crim- 
sons my  cheek  as  I  enter  into  these  fulsome  de- 
tails— ^my  meanness  was  almost  incredible :  I 
bowed  my  head  down,  and  condescended  to 
listen  ere  I  entered.  I  heard  a  noise,  half  sob- 
bing, half  sighing,  like  that  which  a  strong  man 
sends  forth,  under  the  pressure  of  a  crushing 
weight  of  agony,  when  struggling  in  vain  to  com- 
pose himself.  I  was  not  contented  with  listen- 
ing :  my  curiosity  had  arrived  at  a  height,  which, 
to  satisfy,  I  hesitated  at  nothing ;  I  was  capable  of 
any  d^ree  of  meanness — nothing  too  contempti- 
ble for  me;  every  barrier  of  honour  was  broken 
down,  my  mind  grovelled  in  the  dust  of  extreme 
moral  degradation.  Suddenly  was  it  prostrated 
at  one  blow  into  the  slough  of  most  debasing 
turpitude.  I  bent  my  body  downward,  and  looked 
through  a  crevice    in   the  door,  to  ascertain  the 
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behaviour  of  Mr.  Delaval.  I  saw  that  he  was 
sitting  on  a  chair,  his  elbows  resting  on  the 
table ;  his  face  buried  in  his  hands ;  his  breast 
tumultuously  heaving.  Presently  he  rose  up; 
there  was  an  unnatural  wildness  in  his  eyes  : 
•—they  appeared  almost  bursting  from  their 
sockets.  He  thrust  his  right  hand  into  his  bosom, 
apparently  searching  for  something,  and  presently 
he  drew  forth  from  his  vest  a  small  golden- 
backed  miniature ;  I  was  unable  to  perceive  the 
painting:  then  he  re^seated  himself,  holding  out 
the  picture,  and  gazing  most  intently  upon  it, 
he  muttered  something,  with  lips  scarcely  opened. 
I  hardly  know  what  he  said  ;  a  few  words  only 
were  audible — "  Leicester — Father — Son — atone- 
ment"— but  little  else.  I  had  made  up  my  mind 
to  enter ;  I  turned  the  handle  of  the  door  ;  it  was 
locked  from  the  inside. 

I  heard  Delaval  striding  forward,  and,  as  a 
natural  consequence  of  my  meanness,  I  became 
alarmed,  and  my  limbs  trembled.  It  struck  me 
on  a  sudden  that  I  had  framed  no  excuse  for  my 
intrusion.  Would  to  heaven,  I  thought,  that  Uie 
earth  would  open  and  receive  me  !  I  was  entirely 
destitute  of  resources  in  this  critical  emergency. 
I  had  been  so  little  accustomed  to  simulation, 
that,  now  there  was  occasion  for  a  lie,  I  was  alto- 
gether incapable  of  inventing  one.     I  would  have 
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willingly  miMle  my  escape,  but  I  knew  that  I 
most  be  detected  in  dokig  so,  and  my  alarms 
rooted  me  to  the  ground.  Presently  the  door 
opeoed;  Delairal  stood  before  me«  My  tongue 
was  without  pOFWer,  unable  to  perform'  its  func- 
tions.   I  crtood  silent  and  trembling. 

*'  Jermnglrani !  what  do  you  here  ?  Do  you 
want  any  thnng  1  — >*  Come  here !"  and  he  literally 
dragged  mt  into  the  room,  for  the  faculty  of  volun- 
tary exertion  was  entirely  suspended  within  me. 
I  heard  the  lock  of  the  do6r  grating }  Delaval  had 
tamed  the  k^y. 

"Now,  hoy!  tell  me  what  you  want.  Speak, 
ir!— by  God,  you  are  tampering  with  me  !"  The 
manner  of  the  usher  was  wild  and  fearful.  He  ap- 
peared bursting  with  choler. 

On  a  sudden  I  recovered  my  self-possession,  and 
spoke.  I  had  already  grievously  committed  my- 
self It  was  all  over ;  the  spot  of  dishonour  was 
on  my  brow ;  the  brand  of  infamy  had  marked 
me;  I  was  tainted  with  a  moral  leprosy,  which 
nothing  could  eradicate  from  my  soul.  I  was  a 
bong  lost  in  the  ocean  of  self-contempt, — a  mark 
for  the  finger  of  scorn,  —  a  spy,  detected  in  his 
meanness.  The  action  which  had  done  all  this 
was  committed,  and  I  could  not  undo  it.  It  was 
irretrievable,  chronicled  in  the  pages  of  the  past ; 
snd  contemplating  this,  I  felt  relief.     I  did  not 
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seek  to  exculpate  myself —  I  abandoned  my  soul 
to  a  sense  of  desolation ;  and  I  was  quite  tranquil 
and  composed. 

''  Mr.  Delaval,  I  am  in  your  power.  I  have 
nothing  whatever  to  say.  I  am  unaccustomed  to 
tell  falsehoods.  You  must  despise  me  beyond 
measure ;  I  despise  myself;  but  I  would  not  add 
to  the  load  of  self-contempt  which  oppresses  me 
by  tellmg  a  deliberate  lie.  Deal  with  me  as  you 
will:  I  expect,  I  deserve,  no  mercy.  I  have  in- 
truded myself  upon  you  in  a  manner  most  un* 
warrantable ;  I  have  been  mean  enough  to  pry  into 
your  actions.  My  conduct  has  been  in  the  highest 
degree  contemptible.  I  have  given  way  to  the 
most  miserable  curiosity.  I  am  altogether  un- 
worthy of  clemency.  Mr.  Delaval,  deal  with  me 
as  you  please." 

'^  Jemingham !  sit  down.  You  are  young,  and 
have  committed  an  error.  Nay,  do  not  interrupt 
me.  I  forgive  you,  cordially  and  entirely.  Your 
own  feelings,  I  am  sure,  will  be  sufficient  atone- 
ment for  your  fault.  Let  this  be  a  warning  to  you, 
my  boy,  never  to  pry  into  the  affairs,  and  ^bove 
all  the  misery,  of  others.  Never  attempt  to  raise 
the  veil  which  sorrow  has  thrown  over  its  face, 
to  conceal  it  from  the  eye  of  the  vulgar.  Look 
upon  affliction  always,  my  boy,  as  a  sacred  thing. 
Where  you  cannot  alleviate  misfortune,  do  not 
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have  the  impertmence  to  interfere.     When  yoa 
hear  the  Toice   of  lamentation  and  feel  yourself 
onable  to  console  it,  pass  by  the  house  from  which 
it  issues,  and  intrude  not  your  irrelevant  curiosity. 
Stripling  as  you  are,  you  are  capable  of  inflicting 
pain;  sorrow  revolts  at  vigilance;  sorrow  is  too 
holy  to  be  trifled  with,  to  be  vexed  with  imper- 
tinent intrusions.    Remember  this  lesson,  my  boy; 
I  have  suffered  much,  as  you  perceive ;  but  you 
are  too  young  to  be  my  confidant.     I   forgive 
you  for  what  you  have  done ;  but  beware  of  rous- 
ing me  a  second  time.     Jemingbam,  I  am  not  to 
be  tampered  with." 

I  was  astonished  at  the  temperance  of  this  ad- 
dress. But  a  moment  before,  Delaval  had  been 
all  energy  and  wrath ;  frantic,  violent,  and  impa- 
tient ;  now  he  was  calm,  dignified,  and  gentle ; 
nothing  could  be  kinder  than  his  manner.  So 
rapid  was  the  change  from  the  tumultuous  to  the 
serene,  that  had  I  not  witnessed  it  myself,  I  should 
scarcely  have  regarded  it  as  credible.  I  antici- 
pated, if  not  some  violence  of  action,  ceitainly  a 
violent  reprimand.  I  never  was  more  mistaken  in 
my  life.  There  was  an  unwonted  degree  of  kind- 
ness in  his  tones,  an  unwonted  aspect  of  calmness 
in  bis  face.  I  retired  from  the  presence  of  Delaval 
with  increased  respect,  and  at  the  same  time  with 
increased  curiosity.     I  resolved,  however,  to  set  a 
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seal  upon  my  scrutinies; — to  take  warning  from 
what  bad  passed  already.  The  incidents  of  this 
morning  I  had  sufficient  motives  never  to  divulge, 
for  my  own  crimination  must  have  been  involved 
in  any  recital  of  what  I  had  seen.  Delaval  knew 
thiSy  for  he  said  not  a  word  about  secrecy ;  and, 
in  sooth,  I  really  believe  that  without  any  other 
inducement,  a  respect  for  those  feelings  I  had 
tampered  with  —  for  that  sorrow  which  I  had  so 
wantonly  made  a  sport  of —  would  have  checked 
any  propensity  to  make  known  the  melancholy 
scene  I  had  witnessed  —  the  sad  state  of  poor 
Delaval's  mind. 

No  sooner  had  I  entered  the  school-room,  than 
Leicester  and  Sinclair  came  running  up  eagerly  to 
accost  me.  The  fcH'mer  seized  me  by  the  hand  : 
"  My  dear  fellow,"  said  he, "  how  can  I  thank 
you  for  fighting  my  battles  so  gallantly  ?  Sinclair 
and  you  are  deserving  of  my  eternal  and  sincerest 
gratitude.  By  the  Lord,  it  was  a  ridiculous  affair ; 
but  I  wish  —  oh,  how  I  do  wish!  that  I  had  been 
there  myself;  my  gorge  rises  as  I  think  of  the 
insults  that  have  been  passed  behind  my  back  : — 
a  set  of  envious,  heavy-minded  churls !  But  it 
is  not  too  late  yet !  I  am  determined — " 

"  Remember  your  promise;  remember  your  pro- 
mise !''  said  Everard. 

''  What  do  you  think,  Jemingham?    Sinclair 
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has  exacted  a  piomiae  from  me  that  I  will  not 
daUenge  Evans  to  fight,  nor  give  Brown  a  sound 
horting.  I  really  am  half  inclined  to  quarrel  with 
my  orator  and  champion  for  this ;  and  yet,  what 
could  I  say  ?  could  I  refuse  any  thing  to  him  ?  — 
particularly  aa  the  sly  rogue  took  care  not  to  tell 
me  the  nature  of  his  request,  before  he  made  me 
promise  to  grant  it.  I  wish.  Jet ningham,  that  you 
would  persuade  him  to  absolve  me  from  the  pro- 
mise he  extorted  from  my  ignorance  of  what  he 
was  to  ask. — My  good  fellow,  what  on  earth 
makes  you  look  so  sorrowful?" 

"  Oh !  nothing ;  nothing  whatever,"  said  I ;  and 
endeavoured  to  look  as  easy  as  possible;  but  I 
fear  it  was  a  sorry  attempt,  for  grief  weighed 
heavily  at  my  heart,  and  spite  of  the  congititula- 
tions  of  Leicester,  and  the  joy-infusing  presence  of 
Everard,  I  could  not  sufficiently  shake  it  off. — 
"  Oh  !  nothing  is  the  matter,  I  assure  you ;  I  was 
only  thinking  of  your  renewing  the  quarrel,  and 
stirring  up  the  fires  of  contention,  which  I  had 
hoped,  were  smothered  in  the  school.  Leicester, 
Ijelieve  me;  you  must  let  the  matter  drop  here. 
However  unpleasant  it  may  be  to  your  high  spirit 
to  endure  this  in  silence,  it  is  wiser,  it  is  better, 
that  you  should  do  so.  1  must  join  my  entreaties 
to  Everard 's  ;  and  if  I  am  not  very  wofuUy  mis- 
taken a  third  person  will  very  soon  conjure  you  to 
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follow  a  similar  course.  Leicester,  I  rest  satisfied 
that  you  will  follow  the  advice  we  give  you  in  all 
sincerity  of  heart,  and  in  all  singleness  of  pur- 
pose. I  think  that  we  have  a  right  to  expect  that 
you  will  not  deny  us  this/' 

'*  I  am  afraid  that  it  must  be  so.  And  yet  I 
would  forfeit  my  right  hand  sooner  than  suffer 
that  Evans  to  go  unthrashed." 
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Feailess  he  wiks,  and  scorning  all  disguise ; 

What  be  dared  do  or  think,  though  men  might  start. 

He  spoke  with  mild  and  nnarerted  eyes. 

SH£LLEr. 

1  have  known  him 


Transported  on  a  sudden  into  utterance 

Of  strange  conceptions ;  kindling  into  splendour, 

His  soul  revealed  itself. 

COL£RIDGE 


I  HAD  been  three  years  at  Dr.  R 's,  when,  at 

the  approach  of  one  siimmer  yacation,  I  took  it 
into  my  head,  that  I  would  ask  my  uncle  to  in- 
vite Everard  Sinclair  to  spend  the  holidays  with 
me  at  Heathfield.  My  request,  I  need  hardly  say, 
was  unhesitatingly  granted. 

Everard  was  delighted  at  the  prospect  of  happi- 
ness thus  unfolded  to  his  view ;  but  he  seemed  to 
doubt  the  success  of  an  apphcation  to  his  stem-' 
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hearted  father.     What  is  there  that  the  spirit  of 
contrariety  will  not  induce  a  person  to  do  ? 

However,  we  were  mistaken.  Mr.  Sinclair, 
after  a  reasonable  delay  of  two  or  three  weeks, 
during  which  time  Everard  and  I  were  stretched 
upon  the  tenter-hooks  of  suspense,  responded  that 
his  son  was  "  very  welcome  to  go  to  the  devil  if  he 
thought  fit ;  for  his  part,  he  was  very  glad  to  get 
rid  of  such  an  incumbrance ;  he  wished  Mr.  Jer- 
ningham  well  quit  of  his  bargain;  d — n  him,  he  was 
quite  sure  that  it  would  be  heartily  repented  of  ere 
long." 

If  I  dwell  upon  these  scenes  of  my  boyhood 
with  a  prolixity  which  may  not  be  pleasing  to  the 
more  mature  portion  of  my  readers,  I  trust  that 
the  offence  is  of  a  nature  which  merits  the  readiest 
forgiveness.  I  dwell  upon  these  scenes  because 
the  memory  of  them  is  fraught  with  delight.  My 
pen  lingers  fondly  and  tenaciously  upon  these 
earlier  stages  of  my  history,  which,  compared  with 
the  events  of  my  afler-life,  are  as  the  holy  calm  of 
a  summer's  evening  to  the  tumult,  the  uproar, 
the  commotion  of  a  desolating  tempest  in  the 
North.  There  is  a  sufficiency  of  excitement  in 
store:  the  skeleton-head  will  peep  out  soon 
enough;  let  us  tarry,  therefore,  a  few  minutes 
longer,  to  contemplate  one  of  the  few  placid  scenes, 
which  the  compass  of  my  narrative  embraces. 
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Ak !  g«tttle  pair,  je  little  think  how  nigh 

Yoor  change  approaches,  when  all  these  delights 

Will  Tanish»  and  delirer  je  to  woe. 

More  woe  the  more  jonr  taste  is  now  enjojed. 

Tliose  were  the  hapjNest  days  of  my  life^ — the 
days  of  that  vacation  at  Heathfield.     It  was  beau- 
tifid  sniimier  weather,  and  I  was  in  the  enjoyment  of 
all  that  I  coidd  wish.    I  was  then  nearly  seventeen 
years  of  age,  and  Everard  was  a  few  months  my 
junior.     That  same  age  of  seventeen,  methinks,  is, 
above  all  others,  the  season  when  life  is  most  bomi- 
tiAil  in  its  blessings.     We  then  begin  to  be  con- 
sdous  of  enjoyment ;   to  know  that  we  are  really 
hi^py.      Knowledge   is  just  beginning  to  dawn 
upon  us.     The  pleasures  of  the  intellect  are  en- 
robed in  all  their  freshest  garments  of  beauty :  and 
those  of  the  affections  are  girt  about  with  a  glory 
which  is  bedimmed  in  maturity.    We  are  standing, 
as  it   were,  upon  the  bridge  across  the   stream 
which  separates  the  child  from  the  man, — which 
passes  from  ignorance  to  knowledge.     Life  is  re^ 
plete  with  hope,— our  bosoms  glow  with  enthusi* 
asm.     We  dream  of  futurity,  and  live  in  the  midst 
of  imaginary  scenes.     We  know  just  enough  of 
life  to  look  upon  it  as  a  radiant  thing,  and  to  glory 
m  our  frail  humanity.     We  know  just  enough  to 
be  happy.     At  seventeen  we  have  arrived  at  a  sea- 
aon  of  existence,  which,  above  all  othen^,  is  most 
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pregnant  with  enjoyment;  equally  remote  as  it  id 
from  the  dull  ignorance  of  childhood,  and  the  de- 
solating knowledge  of  maturity.  Oh!  that  I 
could  have  made  a  stand  there,  and  have  ad- 
vanced not  a  step  further  into  the  gloom  of  the 
valley  of  years ! 

TThe  country  about  Heathfield  was  remarkably 
woody  and  picturesque.  Considering  its  propin- 
quity to  the  metropolis,  the  hand  of  the  artificer 
had  but  little  destroyed  the  natural  beauties  of  the 
place.  I  had  always  derived  infinite  pleasure 
from  a  contemplation  of  the  wondrous  works  of 
nature,  and  the  mind  of  Everard  was  of  a  kindred 
turn,  a  circumstance  which  enhanced  my  delight. 
TThe  luxuriance  of  scenery  around  the  house  of  my 
uncle  was  therefore  an  unbounded  source  of  plea- 
sant thoughts  in  our  young  breasts;  we  would 
ride  out  together  in  the  day-time,  into  the  heart  of 
a  great  wood,  where,  dismounting,  we  would  fasten 
our  horses  to  a  tree,  and  lie  down  beneath  the 
shadow  of  the  foliage,  pouring  out  into  the  ears  of 
each  other  the  innermost  feelings  of  our  hearts,  — 
making  strange  conjectures  of  what  would  be  our 
future  destinies, — building  up  castles  in  the  air, — 
and  vowing  to  assist  one  another  upon  the  weary 
road  to  fortune  and  fame.  Our  young  imagina- 
tions rioted  in  the  airy  fields  of  fancied  delights. 
It  seemed  to  us  a  thing  impossible  that  we  should 
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ever  be  separated  again.  Why  should  we  not  jour- 
Dey  through  life  liaiMl  in  hand  till  our  pilgrimage  be 
ended?  Why  slionld  "we  not  finish  our  days  as  we 
bad  commenced  ibem,  and  be  companions  to  the 
last  hour? 

Everard  was  scarcely,  I  think,  of  so  cheerful  a 
disposition  as  myself;  or,  perhaps,  I  ought  rather 
to  say,  that  he  was  not  of  so  light-hearted  a  nature. 
He  was  peculiarly  tranquil  and  gentle, — the  kindest, 
the  most  obliging,  and  the  most  forbearing  of 
God's  creatures.  You  could  not  but  feel  happy  in 
his  society ;  but  it  was  a  subdued  feeling  of  hap- 
piness,— a  quiet,  harmonious  sensation  of  tranquil 
delight,  fiill  of  silence  and  repose, — a  certain  twi- 
light of  the  soul,  too  deep  for  mirth, — too  hallowed 
for  excitement, — too  beautiful  to  be  very  apparent. 
There  was  nothing  boisterous  or  noisy  in  Everard's 
joy ;  he  was  never  in  that  condition  of  mind  which 
is  usually  designated  high  spirits.  He  was  of  too 
thou^tfiil  a  nature  ever  to  exhibit  much  outward 
show  of  joy.  I  will  not  say  that  he  was  exactly 
foreboding;  but  when  Everard  Sinclair  attempted 
to  dire  into  the  secrets  of  futurity,  his  soul  did  not 
recoil  from  those  attempts  with  any  very  plea- 
surable emotions.  The  little  of  the  future  which 
he  couJd  read,  or,  rather,  which  he  imagined  he 
^^d  i^ad  -w^s  written  in  characters  which  pour- 
^y^a  re&Taexnent  of  desolation  and  woe,  of  which 
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his  mind  shrunk  from  the  contemplation.  He  knew 
that  he  would  have  much  to  endure ;  that  Buffering 
was  written  upon  the  scroll  of  his  destiny ;  that  the 
flowers  of  life  bloomed  not  for  him. 

"Claude, — my  dear  Claude,"  he  said  to  me 
one  day,  after  an  unusual  long  silence  of  intense 
feeling,  which  I  was  in  no  mood  myself  to  break 
through,  "  it  is  vain,  it  is  more  than  idle,  to  talk 
of  intertwining  our  future  destinies, — of  treading 
the  journey  of  Ufe,  you  and  I,  along  the  same  path. 
I  do  not  wish  that  it  should  be  so.  If  it  were 
possible,  Claude,  to  interweave  the  threads  of  our 
fates,  for  my  joys  to  be  your  joys,  for  my  sorrows 
to  be  your  sorrows,'' — 

"  Oh !  Everard,  that  would  be  too  much  hap- 
piness." 

"  No,  Jemingham ;  it  would  not  be  so :  it  would 
be  too  much  misery.  If  such  a  dispensation  as  I 
speak  of  were  to  be  granted,  I  would  beseech  the 
great  Spirit  of  goodness  to  unravel  the  threads  of 
our  destinies ;  to  suffer  me  to  go  upon  my  journey 
alone,  —  to  tread  the  path  of  my  existence  in 
soUtude.  I  feel  that  I  am  marked  out  as  one  who 
will  have  much  to  suffer.  I  know  how  to  avoid 
that  suffering ;  but  I  will  meet  it.  I  am  content 
to  forego  all  claims  to  a  share  of  this  world's 
prosperity ;  but  I  cannot  make  a  sacrifice  of  my 
principles:   they,  at  «11  events,  shall  be  unmuti- 
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iated.  If  there  be  any  happiness  in  store  for  me, 
it  will  be  a  sense  of  having  acted  up  to  those 
principles." 

^  You  speak  vaguely,  Sinclair ;  yet,  methinks, 
I  can  guess  at  your  meaning.  To  a  stranger  you 
would  be  unintelligible;  but  I, — I,  who  know  you 
so  welly  have  a  slight  knowledge  of  your  meaning. 
Faintly  and  sadly  the  truth  glimmers  upon  my 
reason ;  yet  why  do  I  say  the  truth  ?  Those  dark 
hints  which  you  throw  out  are  the  distorted 
monsters  of  error,  —  of  gloomiest  self<lelusion. 
Everard,  believe  me,  that  hfe  will  open  her  stores 
of  happiness  for  you  as  for  the  rest  of  mankind. 
And  who  more  deserving  of  happiness,  who  more 
w(Hlhy  to  be  amongst  the  most  blest  ?" 

"Claude,  unto  your  ear  every  feeling  which 
stirs  in  my  bosom  shall  ever  be  embodied  in  words. 
You  already  know  my  past  history ;  you  shall  now 
know  my  present  thoughts.  I  have  frequently  been 
called  an  atheist ;  I  have  been  reviled  as  a  blas- 
phemer, and  a  heathen.  I  am  not  an  atheist :  I 
am  not  a  blasphemer :  I  am  not  a  follower  of  Anti- 
christ. But  I  know  that  it  will  often  be  my  lot  to 
be  assailed  with  these  contumelious  expressions.—* 
I  know  that,  as  I  go  upon  my  pilgrimage,  the 
finger  of  scorn  will  be  uplifted  to  point  at  me  as 
an  enemy  of  mankind ;  as  an  offender  against,  and 
a  disclaimer  of,  God.     I  have  girt  myself  with  the 
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armour  of  endurance,  and  am  prepared  to  meet  the 
assaults  of  the  world.  And  why  am  I  doomed  to 
suffer  this?  It  is  because  I  dare  to  think  for 
myself, — to  differ  firom  the  constituted  authorities, 
and,  therefore,  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  upon 
matters  of  polity  and  religion.  I  am  certain  that 
the  world  as  it  is  cannot  be  regarded  with  com- 
placency by  God ;  that  the  great  Spirit  of  beauty 
and  goodness,  who  presideth  over  all  things  that 
are,  cannot  smile  upon  the  institutes  of  his  people, 
nor  be  pleased  at  the  mighty  profanation  of  his 
laws,  which  priests  and  legislators  commit,  when, 
treading  in  the  paths  of  error,  and  hoodwinked  by 
custom  and  tradition,  they  falsely  interpret  his 
mandates,  and  act  in  direct  opposition  to  the 
spirit  of  the  revelations  he  has  made.  TThis,  Jer- 
ningham,  is  what  I  think ;  this  is  the  very  essence 
of  my  offence.  Yet  for  this  I  have  been  called  an 
'  atheist :'  for  this  I  am  doomed  to  be  persecuted." 

"My  dear  Everard,"  I  replied,  "persecution 
will  not  wait  on  you  for  entertaining,  but  for  pro- 
fessing, these  heterodox  opinions.  Why  need  you 
divulge  to  the  world  all  the  thoughts  which  enter 
into  your  brain  ?  Why  not  have  the  prudence  to 
be  silent,  when  you  know  that  there  is  danger  in 
uttering  those  thoughts  ?" 

"  Because  it  would  not  be  honest ; — ^because  it 
would  be  playing  an  hypocrite's  part ; — ^because  it 
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would  be  the  conduct  of  a  coward.  With  me,  to 
think  is  to  say ;  with  me,  to  say  is  to  act.  Claude, 
I  am  not  so  worldly-minded  as  to  sit  down  in  silent 
inactivity,  with  such  thoughts  as  these  agitating 
my  bosom.  The  world  ought  to  be  happier  than 
it  is.  War,  and  all  its  concomitant  evils; 
slaughter,  iamine,  and  desolation;  .tyranny  now 
rising  out  of  fear;  now  springing,  a  monstrous 
child,  out  of  the  womb  of  a  monstrous  mother, 
whose  name  is  bigotry,  and  whose  acts  have 
peopled  the  world  with  a  myriad  of  crimes: — 
avarice,  rapine,  lust  of  power,  and  a  thousand 
other  evils  I  could  mention,  are  the  fruits  of  a 
social  system,  whose  pillars  are  pillars  of  error, 
based  upon  hereditary  superstition,  and  supported 
by  grovelling  selfishness.  Much  of  this  might  be 
amended, — much  of  this  calamity  nullified.  To 
remove  the  film  which  so  long  has  obscured  the 
visions  of  the  people, — to  teach  them  they  have 
been  in  error,  is  the  first  step  towards  the  incul- 
cation of  truth ;  but  this  is  a  task  of  difficulty. 
Prejudices  take  deep  root  in  the  minds  of  the 
ignorant  and  the  sordid ;  to  clear  away  the  earth 
and  rubbish  which  conceals  the  treasure  of  gold, 
is  a  labour  of  time  and  peril, — a  labour  which  few 
win  undertake,  and  which  requires  the  exertions 
of  many  to  perform." 
^'Then  what  avails  it  to  attempt,  single-handed, 
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a  task  which  must  be  performed  by  a  combination 
of  power  ?  It  were  madness  to  sacrifice  yourself^ 
when  no  good  is  to  arise  from  the  immolation.'' 

"  '  No  good/ — nay,  I  said  not  that.  Though  I 
cannot  do  the  whole  work,  perhaps  I  may  do 
something  towards  it.  If  I  succeed  in  removing  one 
stone  which  conceals  the  golden  treasure  of  truth,  I 
shall  not  have  laboured  in  vain ;  I  shall  not  have 
made  a  bootless  sacrifice.  Others  have  been  be- 
fore me  at  this  labour ;  others  will  succeed  me  in 
the  task.  The  rubbish  of  error  will  be  cleared 
away  at  last ;  and  the  glory  of  the  precious  metal 
will,  some  day,  glitter  in  the  eyes  of  the  world. 
I  must  not  remain  inactive,  because  I  am  power- 
less to  do  all  that  I  could  wish  to  do.  He  is  a  fool 
who  refuses  to  illumine  the  lamp,  because  it 
equals  not  the  splendour  of  the  sun." 

Then,  after  a  pause,  he  continued,—-"  My  firiend, 
the  hardest  trial  I  have  undergone, — the  hardest 
tnal  I  have  still  to  undergo, — is  the  misery  of 
being  reviled  as  an  atheist.  That  I,  with  a  clear 
reason,  and  all  my  faculties  in  an  unimpaired 
state, — enjoying  a  thousand  blessings  which  ema- 
nate from  Him, — with  eyes  to  behold  His  won- 
drous works,  and  a  heart  to  feel  the  beneficence 
of  His  dispensations,  should  deny  His  existence, 
and  attribute  the  creation  of  this  mighty  universe 
to  chance !     I  was  reading,  a  few  days  ago,  in  one 
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of  those  inimitable  essays,  whidi  that  great  master- 
mind of  the  Elizabethan  age,  Lord  Bacon,  has 
bestowed  upon  posterity,  a  sentence  which  I  have 
treasured  up  in  my  mind,  and  which  ought  to  be 
engraven  in  letters  of  gold  over  the  portals  of 
every  man's  understanding :  *'  Grod  never  wrought 
miracles  to  convince  atheism,  because  his  ordinary 
works  convince  it"  Here,  in  a  single  sentence,  is 
the  very  root  and  kernel  of  Natural  Theology. 
And  what  a  beautiful  study  is  that,  what  a  bound- 
less source  of  contemplation  to  man !  The  animal, 
the  vegetable,  and  the  mineral  kingdoms, — ^how 
wonderfully  is  the  organization  of  each  adapted  to 
the  condition  of  humanity,  and  how  perfect  is  the 
harmony  of  the  three, — how  delicately  does  the 
mechanism  of  each  one  accord  with  the  mechanism 
of  the  other, — what  "  a  wondrous  whole"  is  this 
world,  and  yet,  alas !  how  our  knowledge  of  it 
is  circumscribed.  The  more  we  read  in  the  book 
of  nature,  the  more  impressed  we  are  with  a  cer- 
tainty of  a  Creator." 

"  Oh  !  Everard,  my  fnend  ;  of  a  certainty  thou 
art  no  atheist.  Who  can  accuse  thee  of  infi- 
delity, when  thou  talkest  in  such  a  strain  as 
this!" 

"  The  earliest  Christians,  Claude,  were  regarded 
as  the  most  impious  atheists.  To  deny  the  gods, 
and  to  preach  the  word  of  the  One  God,  was 
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deemed  the  most  hideous  blasphemy.  Any  seces- 
sion from  an  established  and  hereditary  religion 
is  looked  upon  as  unheard-of  profanation.  The 
Jew,  the  Mahommedan, — and  the  Christian  are 
equally  intolerant  in  this  respect ;  and  this,  for  the 
sake  of  the  latter,  I  sincerely  and  deeply  regret. 
The  great  revulsions  which  have  taken  place  in 
the  religious  systems  of  the  world,  —  the  great 
changes  in  the  ascendancy  of  different  persuasions 
which  have  been  engendered  in  the  womb  of  time, 
ought  to  teach  toleration  to  man,  and  to  remind 
even  the  Christian  that  the  time  was  when  his  fSaith 
was  traduced.  The  religion  which  we  profess, — 
the  creed  of  the  Nazarene,  as  it  was  called  at 
its  birth, — was  very  slow  in  gaining  proselytes 
amongst  those  civilized  nations,  who  believed  in 
the  Heathen  mythology,  and  tenaciously  clung  to 
the  polytheism,  which  they  had  inherited  from 
their  forefathers,  and  whose  fanciful  and  poetical 
tenets  they  would  not  very  readily  abandon 
for  the  simple  and  unadorned  faith  of  the  meek 
and  humble  Messiah.  It  has  been  said,  that 
the  polytheistic  religion,  which  divided  into  par- 
cels the  guardianship  of  the  world,  giving  the 
tutelage  of  the  rivers  to  one  class  of  deities, — the 
tutelage  of  the  woods  to  another, — and  that  of  the 
flowers  to  a  third, — making  each  particular  work 
of  nature  consecrate  to  a  peculiar  divinity,  was  of  a 
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beautiful  and  purifying  nature,  inasmuch  as  that  it 
gave  birth,  in  the  soul  of  man,  to  a  perpetual  sense 
of  the  presence  of  a  God,  and,  making  every  spot 
peculiarly  sacred  as  it  did,  was  likely  to  procreate 
in  the  breasts  of  its  followers,  a  constant  holiness 
of  feeling,   a    never-dying   devotion  of  heart.     I 
grant  that  it  is  beautiful ;  but  the  faith  of  the  true 
believer  in  the  One  God,  methinks,  is  even  still 
moie  lovely,  and  assuredly  much  more  sublime. 
The  heathens,    when  they  objected   against  our 
creed,  that  it  was  hard,  inornate,   and  ungrace- 
ful, betrayed  a  profoundness  of  ignorance.     The 
simple  is  the  true  source  both  of  the  beautiful  and 
the  sublime.     As  I  said,  the  true  believer  in  the 
one  God,  recognizes  in  every  individual  work  of 
nature,  the  presence  of  the  Deity  he  adores.     In 
every  flower  of  the  garden, — in  every  tree  of  the 
forest, — in  every  stream  of  the  valley, — ^the  ubi- 
quity of  Grod  is  apparent    The  trace  of  His  hand 
is  upon  every  leaf, — ^the  breath  of  His  nostrils  is 
over  the  face  of  the  universe.     In  the  depths  of  the 
ocean,— on  the  crest  of  the  mountain, — in  the  blue 
firmament, — He  is  there.      In  the  cup   of   the 
flower, — in  the  dew-drop  upon  the  grass, — in  the 
hollow  of  the  reed, — He  is  there.     One  and  the 
same  God  throughout  all  space,— omnipresent.     Is 
there  no  beauty ;  no  sublimity  in  this  ?   What  are 
the  nymphs   and  dryads, — ^what  are  the  multifa- 
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rious  deities  of  Greece  and  Rome,  with  all  the 
petty  passions  of  men  and  the  powers  of  gods  to 
satisfy  those  passions,  heedless  of  the  happiness 
of  men, — to  the  glory  of  the  One  God,  who  is 
eatery  where,  and  whose  benevolence  is  unbounded 
as  his  power  V 

But  I  am  not  writing  a  treatise  of  theology.  I 
wish  but  to  record  here  a  specimen  of  my  friend's 
conversation.  The  reader  will  see  that  it  is  imbued 
with  all  the  enthusiasm  of  a  young  thinker,  and  all 
the  devotion  of  a  believer  in  God.  I  have  been 
egotist  enough  to  suppose  that  the  discourse  which 
/  listened  to  with  pleasure,  must  of  necessity  be 
interesting  to  the  reader.  But  I  fear  that  the 
graces  of  the  speaker  are  lost  in  the  pages  of  the 
historian. 
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Oh !  thou  hast  damnahle  iteration,  and  art  indeed  ahle 
to  corrupt  a  saint.  Thou  hast  done  much  harm  upon  me, 
Ha).  God  forgive  thee  for*t !  Before  I  knew  thee,  Hal, 
I  knew  nothing  ;  and  now  am  I,  if  a  man  should  speak 
trulj,  little  better  than  one  of  the  wicked. 

Shakspeark. 


It  was  about  the  middle  of  the  month  of  July^  and 
my  uncle  was  absent  on  the  circuit,  when  one  day 
as  Everard  and  myself  were  enjoying  the  cool  air 
beneath  the  verandah,  which  shadowed  the  house, 
we  saw  a  Stanhope  approaching  the  door,  and  re- 
cognized the  driver  to  be  no  other  than  our  friend 
Harry  Leicester. 

We  were  both  of  us  delighted  to  see  him.  My 
brother  Frederick  was  fortimately  not  at  home,  so 
that  his  presence  stood  not  in  the  way  of  our  hap- 
piness.   Since  the  day  upon  which  Sinclair  and  I 
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had  taken  upon  ourselveB  to  vindicate  Leicester's 
conduct,  and  had  exposed  ourselves  to  danger  for 
his  sake,  the  latter  had  been  frequently  in  our 
society,  and  had  conceived  a  vehement  attachment 
towards  us  both.  He  told  us  before  the  vacation 
commenced,  that  he  would  certainly  pay  us  a  visit 
before  the  close  of  it,  and  we  had  been  expressing 
our  astonishment  at  not  having  seen  him  but  a  few 
hours  before  he  arrived.  Leicester  was  in  remark- 
ably high  spirits ;  he  had  thrown  off  all  that  stu- 
dious reserve  to  which  I  have  alluded  in  a  former 
chapter  of  my  book ;  and  had  reassumed  his 
genuine  character;  he  talked, — he  laughed, — he 
jested, — he  had  a  fund  of  anecdote  at  his  com- 
mand,— his  discourse  was  varied  and  sparkling, — 
his  wit  unusually  poignant.  I  thought  that  I  had 
never  associated  with  so  delightful  a  companion 
in  my  life.  The  subdued  gentleness  of  Everard 
Sinclair  appeared  sickly  and  vapid  in  my  eyes, 
when  compared  with  the  graceful  vivacity  of  the 
more  thoughtless  and  sprightly  Harry  Leicester. 
But  the  glory  of  the  latter  was  that  of  the  light- 
ning, whose  flashes  we  admire  for  a  season,  and 
which  are  beautiful  because  they  are  brief;  the 
light  of  the  former  shone  ever  meekly,  like  the 
rays  of  the  sun,  which  ages  cannot  render  weari- 
some, and  whose  blessings  we  do  not  sufficiently 
estimate,  because  they  are  eternally  lavished  upcm 
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our  heads.  Of  Cverard's  companionship  I  never 
sboold  have  ^v^earied ;  of  Leicester's  a  few  days 
woddhave  disgusted  me.  Those  joys  which  are 
least  apparent,  are  always,  methinks,  the  most 
lasting. 

L^cester  proposed  that  one  or  other  of  us  should 
take  the  vacant  seat  in  his  Stanhope,  and  accom- 
pany turn  upon  a  visit  to  the  metropolis.  Everard 
at  oQce  declined  the  offer.  '^  For  my  part,"  he 
aid,  ^I  hate  London.  What  charms  does  the 
migfaty  city  hold  out  to  seduce  me  from  this  beau- 
tiful coim^  ?  What  is  there  so  attracting  in  that 
vast  lazar-house  of  human  infirmities,  that  I  should 
abandon  so  sweet  a  spot  as  this,  even  though  it  be 
bat  for  a  single  hour?  No,  no,  Leicester,  I  had 
rather  remain  where  I  am.  Perhaps  Claude  may 
think  differently,  but  I  am  perfectly  contented  at 
Heathfield.  '  God  made  the  country,  but  man 
made  the  town;'  and  I  always  feel  unhappy  in 
London,  for  I  am  reminded  too  sensibly,  when  there, 
of  the  profusion  of  sin  and  sorrow  which  defiles  the 
fair  &ce  of  creation ;  and  converts  this  beautiful 
world  into  a  storehouse  for  all  that  is  most  vile." 

"Well  reasoned,  Philosopher-General,"  replied 
Harry  Leicester,  laughing  as  he  spoke.  "  When 
you  come  the  Stoic  over  me,  Everard,  I  am  silent ; 
I  ha?e  nothing  to  say ;  for  I  am  afraid  that  my 
Edcurean  doctrines  would  meet  with  little  favour 
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fh)m  you.  However,  if  I  prophesy  not  fiedsely, 
yoUy  Claude,  will  leave  your  fiiend  for  a  day,  and 
dip  into  the  *  lazar-house  of  impiety,'  notwithstand- 
mg  Sinclair's  philippic,  and  the  rural  delights  he 
is  so  enamoured  of.  Come,  Jemingham,  fill  your 
carpet-bag,  and  leave  Everard  to  write  pastorals." 

I  certainly  had  ''a  month's  mind"  to  accept 
Harry  Leicester's  invitation.  I  was  not  so  ena- 
moured of  the  country  as  not  to  be  able  to  desert 
it  for  a  day;  and  though  naturally  of  a  quiet  dis- 
position, I  was  not  averse  from  an  occasional  freak, 
— a  transitory  digression  from  the  monotony  of 
existence,  which  generally  is  salutary  in  its  efiects. 
I  hesitated  before  I  spoke  the  word;  I  pondered 
upon  the  propriety  of  what  I  was  about  to  do ;  and 
determined  that  at  all  events  the  safest  course  was 
at  once  to  decline  the  invitation.  But  there  was 
no  very  great  harm,  to  be  sure,  in  paying  a  visit  to 
the  metropolis ;  if  my  uncle  were  at  home,  un- 
doubtedly he  would  give  me  full  permission  to  go  ; 
but  my  uncle  was  not  at  home ;  and  should  I  not 
commit  a  breach  of  confidence  by  taking  advantage 
of  his  absence  ?  Such  were  the  thoughts  which 
suggested  themselves,  and  of  such  was  composed 
the  answer  which  I  returned  to  Harry  Leicester's 
petition. 

"  I  applaud  your  motives,  my  good  fellow,"  re- 
turned the  young  scion  of  nobility;  "but  these 
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objections  are  easily  obviated ;  so  that  if  you  have 
none  other,  get  ready  immediately  to  start" 

"How  sol*'  I  inquired. 

''Tell  your  uncle  virhat  you  have  done  directly 
he  rrtums  from  the  circuit;  and  that  will  set  your 
conscience  at  rest." 

My  objections,  which  were  not  very  deeply 
rooted,  vanished  before  the  sophistries  of  Leicester. 
I  did  not  seek  to  inquire  into  the  strength  of  his 
ctsoistical  arguments.  I  was  contented  to  adopt 
them  as  they  were,  and  paused  not  to  scrutinize 
their  le^timacy.  I  was  glad  enough  to  banish  re- 
flection, for  a  little  thought  would  have  told  me, 
that  a  determination  to  confess  an  error  justifiep 
not  the  commission  thereof.  But  they  who  loant 
an  excuse  for  doing  wrong  are  not  very  particular 
about  it,  but  adopt  the  first  which  presents  itself 
without  investigating  its  merits,  or  stopping  to 
ascertain  its  cogency.  Like  the  wolf  in  the  fable, 
who  desired  a  pretext  for  slaying  the  innocent 
lamb,  no  sophistries  are  too  ridiculous  for  us,  when 
we  are  anxious  to  gloss  over  our  errors.  We  en- 
deavour to  cheat  ourselves,  and  then  boast  of  the 
purity  of  our  intentions. 

I  consented  to  accompany  Harry  Leicester ;  and, 
in  a  few  minutes  after  I  had  given  my  consent,  I 
was  whirled  along  by  a  fast-trotting  horse  upon 
the  high  road  to  the  metropolis. 
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I  asked  my  companion^  as  we  went,  if  his 
father  were  aware  that  I  was  about  to  visit  him. 
This  had  not  occmred  to  me  before  ;  but,  if  Lord 
Leicester  had  not  sanctioned  the  invitation  of  bis 
son,  I  now  felt  that  I  should  probably  be  unwel- 
come,  and,  if  this  were  the  case^  I  should  feel 
highly  annoyed  myself  at  the  idea  of  intrusion ;  for 
no  situation  is  more  unpleasant  than  that  of  an  un- 
invited guest. 

Harry  Leicester  stared  at  me  as  I  spoke.  When 
I  had  done,  he  laughed  vehemently,  and  appeared 
to  be  highly  amused. 

"  What  is  the  matter,  Leicester  ? — my  good  fel- 
low, what  are  you  laughing  at?" 

"  To  hear  you  talk  about  my  father !  Why, 
man,  he  is  an  hundred  miles  off.  Did  you  think 
we  were  going  to  see  him  ?     Lord  Leicester  is  in 

shire.     I  am  out  of  his  leading-strings  by  this 

time.     I  am  living  in  London  by  myself." 

"  You  surely  don't  mean  what  you  say.  Is  it 
possible  that  Lord  Leicester  allows  you  to  run  wild 
in  the  metropoUs  by  yourself?  I  don't  believe  that 
you  are  much  older  than  I  am,  and  my  uncle 
would  not  send  me  adrift,  to  stem  the  tide  as  I  best 
could,  without  any  helmsman  to  direct  me." 

"  Nor  would  my  father  if  he  knew  it.  Psha  ! 
you  don't  think  that  Lord  Leicester  is  up  to  my 
pranks  ?     I  managed  it  all  capitally,  I  assure  you. 
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I  uAA  him  that  I  had  received  an  invitation  from 
you." 

**From  me?^ 

''Ay!  you  may  start!  Believe  me,  you  are 
particeps  crimims!  Well,  as  I  was  going  to  say,  I 
told  my  father  that  you  had  written  to  me  with  the 
Adl  permission  of  your  uncle,  to  invite  me  to  spend 
a  fortnight  at  Heathfield ;  and  the  governor,  who 
knows  your  uncle  by  name,  never  doubting  the 
troth  of  what  I  said,  wrote  me  a  check  upon  his 
bankers,  and  wished  me  a  pleasant  visit.  So  now 
you  see,  I  am  staying  at  the  Clarendon ;  for  I  am 
very  well  known  there,  and  they  have  offered  to 
give  me  any  amount  of  credit,  but  I  don't  think 
that  I  shall  wnnt  it;  and  I  am  going  to  amuse  my- 
self for  the  fortnight;  and  my  father  will  be  none 
the  wiser;  and  you,  my  dear  Claude,  are  about  to 
have  a  lark  with  me  to-night!" 

I  was  astonished  at  the  extreme  coolness, — 

the  utter  unconcern,  with  which  Leicester  spoke  of 

his  delinquencies.      He  alluded  to  his  own  dis- 

hooesty,  as  if  it  were  a  matter  of  no  moment,  and 

as  if  he  thought  that  to  tell  a  lie  and  to  deceive  an 

iodoigent  parent  were  the  finest  jokes  in  the  world. 

For  my  part,  I  was  rather  shocked  at  this  exposure 

of  dishonourable  conduct,  and  began  sincerely  to 

repent  that  I  had  consented  to  accompany  him  to 

iondon.       My    countenance   assumed    a    serious 
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aspect ;  and  I  said,  in  a  grave  voice,  to  my  com- 
panion,— 

''  Leicester !  you  may  look  upon  all  this  as  an 
excellent  piece  of  fun ;  but,  believe  me,  that  I  do 
not.  If  I  had  entertained  the  slightest  suspicion 
that  you  were  not  about  to  take  me  to  your  father's, 
I  assure  you  that  I  would  have  remained  at  Heath- 
field." 

"Tush!  tush!"  resumedLeicester ;  "what!  are 
you  turned  Puritan  too  ?  It  is  as  natural  for  boys 
to  play  tricks  as  for  butterflies  to  wanton  in  the 
sun.  It  is  the  characteristic  of  youth  to  be  thought- 
less ;  and  I  doubt  not  but  that  our  fathers  before 
us  have  done  just  the  same  as  we  are  doing  now. 
Surely,  a  little  harmless  amusement,  which  inflicts 
no  injury  upon  any  living  creature,  is  salutary  rather 
than  beneficial.  Psha !  what's  the  use  of  looking 
serious  ?  One  would  think  that  I  were  persuading 
you  to  commit  murder, — ^to  bum  down  the  Parlia- 
ment-house,—or  to  perpetrate  sacrilege  at  St.  Paul's ! 
But  I  will  not  carry  you  on  against  your  will ;  so 
speak  the  word,  and  I  will  turn  back ;  or,  hfsre  is  a 
coach  meeting  us,  which  goes  within  half  a  mile  of 
your  house ;  so  you  have  only  to  say,  *  stop ! '  and, 
presto  1  you  shall  be  on  your  way  home." 

But  I  was  not  very  well  pleased  to  turn  back. 
I  had  anticipated  considerable  amusement  from 
my  intended  visit  to  the  metropolis,  and  I  was 
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tK>t  quite  ready  to  abandon  all  thoughts  of  the 
relaxation  I  had   promised  myself.     I  hesitated, 
when  Leicester  suggested  the  facility  with  which 
it  was  possible  for  me  to  return.   The  promptitude^ 
which  I  was  called  npon  to  exercise,  had  the  effect 
of  overthrowing  my  resolutions.     There  is  some- 
thing inmieasureably  startling  in  the  idea  of  being 
immediately  compelled  to  put  our  noble  theories 
into  practice,  or  to  abandon  them  altogether.     It 
is  well  enough  to  talk  of  what  is  right,  and  to 
think  of  some  remote  period  when  it  is  probable 
that  we  may  execute  our  plans ;  but,  to  be  told, 
ere  the  words  are  scarce  uttered,  "  Now  is  your 
opportunity;  do  it:   the  season  is  at  hand  when 
you  may  prove  your  sincerity ;" — to  be  taken  thus 
promptly  to  our  words  disconcerts  us,  and  unset- 
des  our  resolutions.     Of  the  truth  of  this  I  was  an 
eminent  example;   for  I  wavered,  and  hesitated, 
and    doubted,    when    called   upon    to  act    with 
decision.     It  is  probable  that,  if  more  time  had 
been  allowed  me,  I  should  have  determined  upon 
a  different  conduct;  but  the  suddenness  of  Lei- 
cester'^ appeal  unarmed  me,  and  I  suffered  the 
coach  to  pass  by. — "No,"   I  said,   "I  will  not 
torn  back;    I  have  gone  thus  far,  and  I  retrace 
not  my  steps." 

We  reached  the  metropolis  about  dinner  time — 
between  the  hours  of  six  and  seven.      Leicester 
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drove  up  to  the  hotel,  and  ordered  our  mea)  to  be 
served  up  immediately.     He  appeared  to  be  well 
known  by  the  waiters,   for  he  called  each  indi- 
vidual by  his  name,  and  his  orders  were  obeyed, 
as    I    observed,    with    a    remarkable  degree    of 
alacrity.     Our  repast  was  served  up  on  massive 
silver,    and  comprehended,   to  use  a  newspaper 
expression,  ''  all  the  delicacies  of  the  season."     It 
was  nominally  "covers  for  two;"  but  there  was 
enough  for  the  mess  of  a  regiment.     Leicester  was 
even  more  vivacious*  than  he  had  been  during  his 
visit  to  Heathfield.     The  wine,  which  he  freely 
imbibed,  gave  an  additional  raciness  to  his  con- 
versation.     He  touched  upon  all  subjects  which 
were  likely  in  any  way  to  interest  me ;  and  I,  in 
turn,  was  not  behind  hand  in  acting  my  part  of 
the  dialogue.      Leicester  complimented  me  upon 
my  sprightliness ;    he  commended   the  sallies  of 
my  wit;   and  declared  himself  highly  delighted, 
inasmuch  as  that  I  had  listened  to  his  advice,  and 
had  not  been  so  silly  as  to  return.     The  wine  was 
peculiarly  good,    and   I  drank  a  much  greater 
quantity  than  I  had  been  accustomed  to,  without 
knowing  that  I  had  in  any  way  exceeded.     I  was 
flushed  and  heated  when  I  rose  from  the  table, 
but  my  reason  was  not  in  the  least  d^ree  im- 
settled;   I  was  physically,  not  mentally  discom- 
posed;   my  body  had  received  a  slight  shock, 
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though  my  intellectual  eneipes  were  unaffected. 
I  felt  a  slight  oppression  at  my  chest;  and  a 
heaviness  about  the  regions  of  m]^  forehead,  which 
a  bottle  of  Seltzer  water  had  the  effect  of  speedily 
remoring.  Leicester,  more  accustomed  to  the 
vinous  fluid  y  was,  in  no  measure,  acted  upon  by 
what  he  had  drank. 

''Well,  Jemingham,''  exclaimed  my  companion, 
when  1  had  declared  my  unwillingness  to  drink 
iDore,  ''if  you  really  have  had  enough  of  this 
Burgundy,  I  propose  that  we  make  a  start  for  the 
opera ;  this  is  the  first  night  of  the  new  ballet,  and 
I  would  not  miss  it  for  a  king's  ransom.  By  the 
bye  though,  we  must  sacrifice  to  the  graces,  a 
few  minutes  before  we  go  forth.  If  you  have  not 
brought  clothes  enough  to  town,  we  are  much  of 
a  height,  and  I  can  serve  you."  And  he  rang  the 
bell,  for  the  chamberlain  to  show  me  the  way  to 
my  apartment. 

I  had  nearly  completed  my  toilet,  when  Lei- 
cester entered  the  room.  I  should  not  have  known 
him  again.  He  had  undergone  a  complete  meta- 
morphosis since  we  parted,  and  if  he  had  not 
spoken,  I  should  have  regarded  him  as  a  perfect 
stranger.  By  the  simplest  contrivance  in  the  world, 
be  had  so  admirably  stripped  himself  of  his  indi- 
nduality,  that  a  mother  would  not  have  recognized 
ber  offspring  under  the  fictitious  character  he  had 
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assumed.  He  had  dressed  himself  in  a  complete 
suit  of  black,  the  coat  of  which  was  buttoned  up 
to  the  chin,  and  surmounted  by  a  stiff  white  cravat, 
above  which  appeared  an  inch  or  two  of  shirt 
collar,  protruding  on  either  side  in  advance  of  his 
chin,  and  forming  an  acute-angled  triangle.  In 
addition  to  this  he  had  put  on  a  pair  of  immense 
tortoise-shell  spectacles,  and  had  parted  his  hair 
down  the  centre,  having  straitened  it  as  much  as 
he  was  able,  and  plastered  it  with  a  profusion  of 
pomatum.  His  whole  figure  now  wore  that  starched 
and  precise  appearance,  which  fixes  upon  a  man 
the  name  of  "a  prig,"  and  which  is  more  fre- 
quently to  be  met  with  amongst  members  of  the 
medical  and  ecclesiastical  professions,  than  amongst 
any  other  body  of  men.  He  put  me  in  mind 
somewhat  of  Peregrine  Pickle's  travelling  tutor,, 
whom  the  genius  of  Smollett  has  immortalized. 
There  was  something  about  him  sublimely  eccen- 
tric, and  I  greeted  the  entrance  of  my  friend  with 
a  roar  of  hilarious  laughter. 

"  Why,  my  good  fellow,"  I  exclaimed^  when  1 
was  sufficiently  recovered  to  articulate,  ''in  the 
name  of  Momus,  what  is  the  meaning  of  this  1 
By  all  that  is  most  froUcsome,  explain  the  meaning 
of  this  disfigurement.  If  you  had  not  said 
you  were  going  to  the  opera,  I  should  have 
thought    that    you    were    in    character    for    a 
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Dttsquorade.  Why,  you  look,  fcMT  all  the  worid, 
Leicester^  like  Doctor  Pangloss,  in  the  days  of  his 
youth" 

'^lll  tell  yon  all  about  it,''  replied  my  com- 
paokm,  '^  as  we  go  along,  for  I  see  that  you  are 
ready.  The  fieurt  is,  that  I  happen  to  know  a  great 
Dumber  of  people  in  London, — a  multitude  of  my 
fiuher^ft  friends,  whom  I  am  not  very  anxious  to  be 
aooosted  by ;  and  who,  most  of  them  being  people 
of  fashion,  are  likely  to  be  at  the  King's  Theatre 
to-night.  Now,  Jemingham,  we  will  go  into  the 
pit ;  and  there  we  shall  be  able  to  see  audience 
and  performance  well  enough, — to  enjoy  all  that 
is  going  on,  without  running  a  chance  of  detec- 
tion; for  I  defy  the  devil  himself  to  find  out  Harry 
Leicester  in  this  guise." 

"  Do  you  often  appear  in  this  dress  ?"  I  in- 
quired, ''  or  is  this  the  first  night  of  a  new 
costume?" 

"  Whenever  I  wish  to  be  unknown,  I  don  the 
precisian  immediately.  In  one  or  two  places  of 
pabiic  resort,  I  am  known  by  the  name  of  '^  the 
little  Doctor."  I  have  more  than  once  passed  by 
my  father  in  this  disguise,  undetected ;  nay,  once, 
when  he  fancied  that  I  was  in  bed,  I  sat  in  the 
same  box  with  him  at  a  coffee-house,  and  had  the 
courage  to  ask  for  a  pinch  of  snuff;  I  never  shall 
forget  that  evening;  for  I  no  more  expected  to 
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meet  him,  than  he  expected  to  meet  his  son. 
ril  tell  you  how  it  was,  Jemingham.  My  Fa- 
ther."  

But  the  readers  will  dispense  with  Leicester's 
account  of  this  cohtre-tempSf  which,  although  it 
amused  me  exceedingly  at  the  time  of  its  narration, 
has  made  no  laating  impression  upon  my  memory : 
so  that  the  salt  of  the  anecdote  would  be  lost,  if  I 
were  to  attempt  to  resusitate  it  in  these  pages.  By 
the  time  that  Leicester  had  finished  his  story, 
we  found  ourselves  at  the  doors  of  the  Opera 
House. 

My  companion  seemed  perfectly  acquainted 
with  every  body  worth  knowing, — from  the  coun- 
tess, in  the  seclusion  of  her  private-box,  to  the 
meanest  danseuse  in  the  ballet,  Harry  Leicester 
appeared  to  know  them  all.  The  worshipful  As- 
modeus  himself  could  not  have  been  a  more 
amusing  chaperon.  He  had  a  story  to  tell  about 
every  one ;  a  shrewd  remark  to  make  upon  every 
thing.  He  informed  me  of  all  the  several  liaisons 
which  existed  between  the  difierent  opera-girls, 
and  certain  titled  gentlemen,  whom  he  pointed  out 
to  me.  He  talked  as  if  he  had  often  been  behind 
the  scenes, — not  only  of  the  theatre,  but  also  of 
domestic  hfe.  He  knew,  in  fact,  a  great  deal  more 
than  a  stripling  of  his  years  ought  to  have  known. 
He  told  me,  that  it  was  the  best  fun  in  the  world 
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to  attend  the  rehearsals  of  the  Operas,  and  that 
if  I  would  remain  the  next  day  in  London,  there 
was  nothing  easier  than  to  get  me  admitted. 

When  the  performances  were  over,  I  suggested 
that  1  should  not  he  sorry  to  go  to  bed.  But 
Leicester  interrupted  me  inmiediately, — "  Bed  /—I 
promise  you,  my  hoy,  that  you  go  not  to  bed  just 
DOW.  I  have  many  places  to  which  I  must  escort 
you,  before  I  shall  suffer  you  to  broach  the  subject 
of  bed.  You  shall  not,  at  all  events,  say  that  you 
have  come  up  to  town  to  see  nothing ;  so  we  will 
e'en  go  and  smoke  a  cigar;  and  take  a  cup  of 
coffee  at  Gliddon's  ;  and  by  the  time  that  we  have 
despatched  this  business,  it  will  be  nearly  time  to 
betake  ourselves  to  the  'Cider  CJellars,' — and  there 
I  wiU  promise  you  a  treat,  if  you  have  not  enjoyed 
one  already." 

When  we  had  discussed  our  cup  of  coffee  and  our 
cigar,  Leicester  proposed  that  we  should  depart, 
to  **  wind  up,"  as  he  said,  at  the  Cider  Cellars.     I 
have  omitted  to  observe,  that  my  companion  no 
sooner  had    escaped  from  the   precincts  of  the 
Opera   House,   than  he  divested   himself  of  his 
spectacles,  stripped  off  his  preposterous  shirt  col- 
lars, threw  open  his  coat,  and   tied  on  a  black 
oeckclotfa ;  all  of  which  he  did,  en  passant,  as  we 
proceeded   along  the  Strand ;   and,  without  quit- 
ting- my   side,  he  completely  re-assumed  his  ge- 
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nuine  appearance^  and  from  an  inefiable  prig  con- 
verted himself  into  a  consummate  gentleman. 
'^  These  collars  and  this  starched  neck-cloth/'  he 
saidy  **  are  an  outrs^eous  annoyance :  besides,  al- 
though it  has  been  said,  that  I  possess  the  assur- 
ance of  Beelzebub,  I  do  not  feel  quite  at  my  ease, 
when  conscious  that  I  am  looking  so  ridiculous, 
I  cannot  help  comparing  myself  to  the  fellow  (of 
whom  I  was  reading  in  the  play*),  who  was  ex- 
hibited by  his  companions  as  a  JUh,  And  I  can 
assure  you,  that  I  have  no  desire  to  be  grinned  to 
death  by  a  multitude." 

My  companion  conducted  me  along  one  side  of 
the  square  of  Covent  Garden ;  quitting  which,  we 
passed  up  a  street,  half  of  which  we  had  already 
accomplished,  when  Leicester  cried  out  "  to  the 
left,"  and  we  branched  into  a  narrow  alley, — a 
"  no  thoroughfare  lane," — ^the  houses  on  each  side 
of  which  maintained  an  extraordinary  intimacy. 
My  youthful  Asmodeus  informed  me  that  this  was 
called  "  Maiden  Lane."  "  And  here  we  are  at 
the  end  of  our  travels, — enter  and  be  refreshed, — 
so  sajring,  he  pushed  open  the  doors  of  the  ca- 
baret, and  continued, — "  There,  my  brave  fellow, 
down  those  stairs,  and  then  up  that  other 
flight  again,"     and  he   added   something   about 

*  Jasper  Majne's  City  Match. 
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"descent"  and    **  ascent,"  which  was  of  such  a 
oature  that  I  will  not  repeat  it. 

I  followed  the  directioiis  of  my  mentor>  and  pre- 
sently 1  found  myself  entering  a  room  of  consider- 
able longitudinal  dimensions,  though  with  an  utter 
disregard  to  proportion,  exceedingly  circumscribed 
in  breadth.  On  either  side  of  this  saloon,  or  gallery, 
as  more  aptly  it  might  be  designated,  were  ranged 
a  number  of  small  tables  intended  for  the  accom- 
modation   of  different  parties,   and   covered  with 
tnmblers,     glasses,    small    plates    full    of   sliced 
lemon,  basins  of  sugar,  cruets,  &c.;  all  the  multi« 
tndinous  little  furnitures  of  a  tavern.     At  the  fiii^ 
ther  end  of  the  room,  was  a  table  transversely 
situated,  at  which  the   host  presided  in  person, 
regulating  the  songs,  keeping  order,  and  enforcing 
the  obedience  of  the  waiters.     At  the  other  extre- 
mity of  the  room,  near  the  entrance,  was  a  table 
appropriated  to  the  glee-singers,  who  were  keeping 
their  voices  in  tune  by  repeatedly  moistening  their 
hps  with  a  certain  white  beverage,  which  might 
pass  off  for  water,  or,  indeed,  for  any  thing  eke! 
The  tables  at  the  upper  end  of  the  saloon  were 
mostly  occupied  already,  and  the  others  were  ra- 
pidly filling   as  we  entered,  and  augmented   the 
partv.     There  was  a  greater  degree  of  order  ob- 
serrable  than  I  had  expected  to  meet  with  in  such 
a  place,  and  I  was  rather  agreeably  surprised  as  I 
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noticed  the  respectability  of  the  visitors.  The 
reader  will  be  mistaken  if  he  imagines  that  I  was 
enabled  upon  first  entering  to  make  myself  ac- 
quainted with  the  contents  of  the  room,  and  to 
possess  myself  of  that  knowledge  which  the  fore- 
going description  evinces ;  for  when  I  first  opened 
the  door,  I  saw  nothing  whatever  but  dense  smoke, 
through  which  my  vision  was  imable  to  penetrate, 
until  time  had  accustomed  me  to  the  atmosphere 
of  the  room.  There  was  scarcely  an  individual  in 
the  "cellar"  who  was  not  enjoying  the  "  roguish 
tobacco,"*  under  some  modification  or  other ;  and 
as  the  apartment  was  not  very  lofty,  and  ventilated 
by  only  one  or  two  small  windows,  the  smoke  had 
collected  so  profusely,  that  we  might  almost  be 
said  to  have  moved  amidst  solid  clouds,  rather 
than  through  the  thin  air  of  our  own  terrestrial 
regions. 

I  accompanied  Leicester,  at  his  desire,  to  the 
upper  extremity  of  the  room.  The  reader  is  by 
this  time  aware  that  I  have  conducted  his  imagina- 
tion to  the  Cider  Cellars, — that  celebrated  classic 
retreat,  now,  alas !  fa^t  sinking  into  insignificance, 
which  "the  first  Grecian  of  his  day,"  Richard 
Porson,  delighted  to  honour,  and  where  many  a 
better  man  than  he  has  passed  an  occasional  night 

*  Ben  Johnson.  « 
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harmlessly, — if  he  has  repented  not  next  morning. 
Mycompanioiiy  as  I  was  about  to  observe,  threaded 
his  way  along  the  avenue  of  tables,  and,  having 
reached  the  upper  seat  of  all,  whence  the  President 
of  dus  worshipful  society  dispensed  his  laws,  like  a 
monarch  to  his  subjects^  Leicester  shook  hands 
with  ^*  mine  host,"  took  a  vacant  chair  on  his  right 
hand,  and  motioned  to  me  to  be  seated.  My  friend 
had  evidently  resorted  to  the  Cider  Cellars,  time 
after  time,  before  this. 

^*  You  see,  Jemingham,"  said  he,  ''  that  after  all 
I  have  not  introduced  you  amongst  the  rogues  and 
sharpers,  whom  you  spoke  of.  The  company  which 
frequents  these  rooms,  as  you  see,  is  eminently 
respectable.     Look  you,  not  many  tables  off  I  see 

the  Marquis  of  Q ,  and  by  his  side  is  Lord 

P ;  they,  I  assure  you,  are  constant  attendants. 

Do  you  see  the  men  to  whom  I  allude  V* 

I  cast  my  eyes  in  the  direction  towards  which 
my  attention  had  been  diverted.  **  Do  you  mean 
that  man  in  the  cloak?  Why,  Leicester, — yet 
sorely  it  cannot  be, — how  like  that  person  is  to 
DelavaL" 

The  cheek  of  Harry  Leicester  was  suddenly  dyed 
with  a  crimson  hue.  No  dissembler,  however 
astute,  can  control  the  spontaneous  excursions  of 
his  blood.  The  tide  of  life,  as  it  rushes  through 
the  multitudinous  veins  and  arteries  of  our  bodies, 

VOL.  I.  <^ 
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and  mantles  in  the  human  countenance,  making 
it  an  unerring  index  of  the  mind,  tells  many  an 
unbidden  story,  whiqh  we  would  &in  not  betray  to 
the  world.  I  saw  plainly  enough  that  n^  com- 
panion had  marked  the  figure  of  the  man  whom  I 
indicated. 

"Nonsense!  nonsense!"  he  replied;  "Delaval 
here  !  it  is  ridiculous !  I  should  as  soon  think  ol 
seeing  his  Majesty  here  or  his  Grrace  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury." 

"  Nevertheless,  I  am  sure  it  is  he ;"  and  as  I 
said  this,  the  individual,  to  whom  I  alluded,  rose 
suddenly  fi'om  his  seat,  and  folding  his  cloak 
around  his  form,  although  it  was  the  middle  of  the 
summer,  and  the  atmosphere  of  the  room  was  re- 
markably close,  prepared  hastily  to  depart  in  mani- 
fest concision  of  mind.  I  had  no  more  doubt  that 
I  looked  upon  Delaval,  than  that  Leicester  was 
sitting  by  my  side.  His  countenance  was  of  no 
ordinary  stamp ;  once  seen,  it  was  not  to  be  mis- 
taken. Nature  had  marked  the  individuality  ol 
hLs  face  with  lineaments  peculiarly  distinguishing ; 
and  those  remarkable  characteristics  of  feature,  oi 
rather,  I  should  say,  of  form  and  expression  com- 
bined,* I  had  studied  too  often  myself,  upon  thif 
occasion,  to  be  deceived  as  to  their  identity.  I  en- 
tertained a  deeply-rooted  conviction  that  Mr 
Delaval  had  just  quitted  the  room. 
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Here  then  my  inquisitive  mind  naturally  began 
to  distract  itself;  and  to  ask  a  variety  of  questions 
to  which  I  was  totally  unable  to  respond.     What 
could  have  brought  Delaval  to  a  place  of  this 
nature?     What  was  there  in  such  a  situation  as 
this  which  at  all  harmonized  with  his  sensitive  dis- 
position?   What  attractions  could  a  tavern  hold 
out  to  a  mind  so  constituted  as  Delaval's  ?    What 
could  there  possibly  be  in  these  scenes  of  boisterous 
revelry  and  unrefined  riotous  mirth  to  accord  with 
the  tremulous,  delicate  feelings  of  the  usher,  which 
shrank  from  all  noisy  excitement,  and  which  re- 
volted  at  any  thing  sensual?     What  charms,— 
what  allurements,  could  there  be  in  an  obstreperous 
and  unintellectual  crowd,  to  entice  the  imsocial 
scholar  from  the  silence  and  sohtude  in  which  he 
delighted  ?     The  more  frequently  I  asked  myself 
these  questions,  the  more  incompetent  I  felt  myself 
to  answer  them.     That  I  had  seen  Delaval  I  was 
confident ;  I  could  not  have  laboured  at  the  time 
under  any  delusion  of  mind.     If  the  person  I  had 
seen  was  not  the  usher,  why  then  was  the  cheek  of 
Leicester  crimsoned  as  he  looked  upon  the  man? 
A  stranger  could  not  have  awakened  so  sudden  a 
display  of  feeling  in  my  friend.    Again,  it  was  cer- 
tain  that  the  individual,  towards  whom    1    had 
directed  the  attention  of  my  companion,  was  over- 
whelmed with  confusion  and  dismay,  when  he  saw 

G  2 
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that  he  was  the  object  of  our  scrutiny.  He  had 
suddenly  taken  his  departure,  under  manifest 
symptoms  of  inquietude,  and  had  displayed  an 
extraordinary  anxiety  to  disguise  the  lines  of 
his  figure,  as  he  passed  down  the  centre  of  the 
room.  I  had  distinctly  seen  the  face  of  the  man, 
as  he  sat  there  with  his  head  uncovered ;  and  my 
discernment  was  of  that  order  which  might  warrant 
a  rational  conjecture  that  the  phrenologists'  oi^n 
of  individuality  was  eminently  conspicuous  in  my 
head.  I  was  not  a  person  to  be  mistaken  about 
the  identity  of  anybody  I  had  once  seen,  and 
Delaval  was  the  Jast  in  the  world  who  was  likely 
to  elude  my  sagacity.  So  that,  however  unaccomit- 
able  might  have  been  his  appearance,  I  could  not 
question  the  accuracy  of  my  senses ;  and  they  un- 
hesitatingly informed  me  that  I  had  seen  Mr. 
Delaval  at  the  Cider  Cellars. 

"  Come,  Jemingham,"  exclaimed  Leicester, 
seeing  that  I  had  become  suddenly  thoughtful, 
and  wishing  to  divert  the  current  of  my  thoughts 
from  the  channel  which  he  knew  that  they  had 
entered,  "  we  are  sitting  here  doing  nothing,  with 
empty  glasses  before  us ;  nothing  to  eat, — nothing 
to  drink :  we  don't  come  here  to  be  idle.  What 
is  your  favourite  beverage,  my  boy ;  and  what  will 
you  have  by  way  of  supper?  Here,  waiter; 
quick,  you  dog !     Kidneys,  and  port-wine  negus 
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for  two."  Then,  turning  round  to  our  president, — 
"  Mr. ,  will  you  give  us  a  song  ?" 

"  Certainly,"    replied    Mr.  ,    "  when   the 

waiters  have  taken  their  orders." 

And  in  a  few  minutes  I  heard  a  song,  which 
more  than  compensated  for  the  head-ache  of  the 
next  day;  and  that  is  saying  a  great  deal  for 
the  singer. 

The  rattling  of  an  himdred  glasses  ringing  upon 
the  thumped  tables  manifested  the  applauses  of  the 
community.  The  approbation  expressed  at  the 
excellence  of  the  song  was  of  the  most  tumultuous 
and  uproarious  nature.  The  noise  of  the  president's 
hammer,  calling  to  order,  was  drowned  in  this 
whirlpool  of  clamour.  Silence,  however,  was  re* 
stored  at  length,  though  only  to  be  broken  through 
immediately;  for  a  Babel  of  voices  now  arose, 
calling  out  discordantly  for  "goes  of  brandy;" 
"  kidneys ;"  "  Welsh  rabbits,"  &c. ;  which  lasted 
for  several  minutes.  When  the  several  claimants 
for  victuals  were  supplied  with  what  they  wanted, 
the  whole  assembly,  intent  upon  eating  and 
drinking,  exhibited  remarkable  decorum.  Pre- 
sently, Mr. ,  the  last  singer,   who,  as  I  have 

before  remarked,  was  our  president  and  host, 
addressed  himself  to  my  companion,  and  said, 
"  Mr.  Leicester,  will  you  favour  us  with  a  song  ?" 

My  friend,  not  in  the  least  abashed,  assented 
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immediately  to  this  request;  and  the  president's 
hammer  soimded  on  the  table,  whilst  he  called  out 
with  a  loud  voice,  "  Silence,  gentlemen,  if  you 
please,  for  a  volunteer/' 

"  A  volunteer !"  "  Silence,  for  a  volimteer !"  was 
echoed  from  every  quarter  of  the  room;  and 
Leicester,  with  admirable  taste,  and  with  a  skil- 
fulness  which  I  little  anticipated,  modulating  a 
rich,  clear  voice  of  considerable  compass,  poured 
forth  a  bacchanal  song. 

Again  the  tables  were  smitten,  and  again  the 
glasses  rang  on  the  tables.  The  uproar  which 
accompanied  Leicester's  song  exceeded  all  the 
previous  notes  of  applause;  not  so  much  on  account 
of  its  super-excellence,  as  on  account  of  the 
increased  generosity  of  the  party,  which,  sensibly 
became  wanner,  as  the  night,  or  rather  the 
morning  advanced. 

I  will  not  detain  my  reader  much  longer  in  such 
desperate  society.  I  will  not  dwell  upon  eadi  song 
that  was  sung ;  upon  each  bowl  of  wine  that  was 
discussed. — I  will  not  tell  him  how  glasses  were 
broken,  how  liquor  was  spilt  on  the  floor;  how 
one  man  became  quarrelsome  in  his  cups;  how 
another  dropt  off  fast  asleep,  pillowed  upon  his 
neighbour's  shoulder ;  how  nothing  would  satisfy 
a  third  but  to  stand  on  the  table,  or  try  at  it, 
whilst  he  roared  out  the  national  anthem.     Suffice 
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it  that  I  got  very  drunk.  For  the  first  time  in  my 
life,  I  overleaped  the  barriers  of  sobriety,  and 
plunged  into  the  slough  of  intoxication.  For  the 
first  time  in  my  life,  I  sank  to  the  level  of  the 
beast,  having  suffered  my  reason  to  be  dethroned, 
and  having  lost  all  that  elevates  the  man.  1 
cannot  say  that  I  was  "overtaken  by  liquor;"  for 
I  felt  myself  gradually  growing  worse.  I  knew 
that  my  senses  were  deserting  me ;  but  a  kind  of 
in&tuation  had  seized  upon  my  judgment,  and  1 
went  on,  though  I  knew  what  would  follow.  I 
said  to  myself  an  hundred  times,  "  I  am  drunk ;  I 
know  it  well  enough ;  I  am  in  a  state  of  degrading 
intoxication :"  but  still  I  emptied  the  bowl,  still  I 
replenished  the  wine  cup.  I  have  not  a  very 
distinct  recollection  of  what  passed  during  the  last 
hour's  debauch ;  I  only  know  that  we  remained  till 
nearly  the  last ;  for  I  remember  that  the  room  was 
almost  deserted  when  we  quitted  it,  and  that  it  was 
broad  day-light  when  we  emerged  into  the  streets. 
How  we  contrived  (for  Leicester  was  almost  as  far 
gone  as  myself,)  to  find  our  way  to  the  hotel,  I 
know  not :  I  imagine  that  we  entrusted  our  bodies 
to  the  care  of  a  hackney-coachman,  who  delivered 
us  over  to  the  porter  of  the  Clarendon,  and  that 
thus  we  escaped  incarceration.  The  last  sensation 
which  I  remember,  (for  I  had  long  been  uncon- 
scious of  what  was  passing  around  me,)  was  that  of 
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a  roarings  bellowing  noise,  as  if  a  flood  of  mighty 
waters  had  been  rushing  through  the  cavities  of 
my  brain,  which  was  painfully  distressing,  and 
of  such  a  violent  nature  that,  if  imconsciousness 
had  not  speedily  come  on,  it  would  have  driven  me 
almost  into  madness. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 


Spite !  thou  imposthume  of  aspiring  hearts, 
Whose  nature  is,  that  if  the  hag  remain, 
The  wicked  humours  straight  will  fill  again ; 
I  will  laj  open  thee,  and  all  thj  arts. 

FuLSK  Grsvtlle. 


When  my  uncle  returned  from  the  circuit,  I  ac- 
quainted him  with  all  that  I  had  done.  I  told 
him  that  I  had  visited  the  metropolis,  in  the  com- 
pany of  Harry  Leicester.  My  brother,  however, 
had  anticipated  me. 

I  pass  over  this  circumstance  lightly,  (although 
I  remember,  that,  trivial  as  it  was,  it  occasioned  a 
Ions  train  of  reflections  to  flit  over  the  surface  of 
my  mind,)  because,  it  was  followed,  in  a  few  days, 
by  another  incident  of  a  similar  nature,  which  has 
made  a  more  lasting  impression  upon  my  memory, 
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and  whichy  being  more  important,  inasmuch,  as 
others  were  concerned  in  the  transaction,  I  pur- 
pose to  record  in  these  pages. 

I  had  in  my  possession  a  Uttle  book,  which  had 
been  given  to  me  by  Everard  Sinclair.  It  was  one  of 
Diderot's  singular  novels, — I  rather  think,  **  James 
and  his  Master,"  translated  into  the  English 
tongue,  and  containing  some  startling  opinions  on 
the  subject  of  fatalism,  &c.  This  Uttle  volume 
had  been  one  of  the  earliest  pledges  of  affection 
which  I  had  received  from  my  young  friend ;  and 
I  valued  the  book  accordingly.  My  name  was 
written  on  the  title-page,  connected  with  that  of 
the  donor,  so  that  there  was  no  mistaking  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  book,  or  the  manner  in  which  it  had 
come  into  his  possession. 

The  eye  of  my  brother  Frederick  accidentally 
fell  upon  this  book ;  he  watched  his  opportunity, 
and,  as  an  eagle  darts  upon  his  prey,  he  pounced 
upon  the  devoted  volume.  He  bore  it  off  in  tri- 
umph, and  placed  it  within  the  reach  of  Uncle 
Matthew,  during  the  absence  of  Everard  and  my- 
self. Frederick  was  fertile  in  contrivances;  his 
schemes  were  laid  with  considerable  skill,  and  an- 
swered, as  far  as  he  was  able  to  regulate  them,  even 
better  than  he  had  himself  anticipated.  My  uncle,  in 
Frederick's  presence,  took  up  the  book  in  ques- 
tion, and  scrutinized  it  with  an  inquiring  eye ;  a 
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cloud  gathered  upon  his  brow,  as  he  placed  the 
volume  again  upon  the  table,  without  uttering  a 
word.     My   brother  looked  inquisitively  into  his 
ancle's  face,  expecting  him  to  break  the  silence ; 
but  in  this  he  was  disappcnnted,  for  Mr.  Jeming- 
ham  sadd  nothing,  but  sat  absorbed  in  thought, 
apparently   of  a  serious  nature.     Frederick  was 
inxious  that  his  uncle  should  be  the  first  to  make 
some  allusion  connected  with  the  volume  in  ques- 
tion ;  but,  seeing  that  the  elder  party  was  resolutely 
silent  upon  a  subject  which  occupied  the  thoughts 
of  them  both,  he  determined,  rather  than  lose' such 
a  golden  opportunity,  to  throw  out  a  pioneering 
remark,  in  a  casual  and  unconcerned  manner. 

Frederick  looked  at  the  volume,  apparently  as 
though  he  had  never  seen  it  before ;  and  turning 
over  a  few  of  its  pages,  he  said,  in  a  careless  tone 
of  voice, — ^'^ Uncle;  this  is  a  strange  work, — I 
wonder  how  Claude  came  by  it  ?" 

Frederick  had  committed  himself  already.  He 
forgot  that  my  uncle  was  a  lawyer. 

**  The  same  glance  of  your  eyes,  which  has  ac- 
quainted you  that  the  book  is  your  brother's,  must 
have  toid  you  how  it  came  into  his  possession, 
Frederick  ;  you  do  not  wonder." 

But  my  brother  was  not  disconcerted.     "  True, 
ttDcJe  '*  he  replied,  "  I  spoke  carelessly,  I  acknovv- 
te  •  I  did  not  think  what  I  was  saying.     But,  it 
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is  a  very  wild  book  j  is  it  not  ?  I  have  never  seen  it 
before?" 

*^  I  am  not  surprised/'  said  my  uncle. 

*'  I  suppose,  sir,  you  know  its  contents.  Diderot 
was  an  atheist;  was  he  not?" 

**  I  am  acquainted/'  replied  my  uncle,  mildly, 
**  with  the  general  natiu«  of  its  contents :  Diderot 
was  a  decided  free-thinker  upon  all  subjects  of 
religion.  I  hesitate,  however,  before  I  decide  upon 
the  positive  atheism  of  any  man." 

"  I  think,  uncle,"  resumed  my  brother  Fre- 
derick, emboldened  by  the  last  reply  of  his  uncle, 
— **  I  have  read  that  one  of  Diderot's  works  was 
condemned  by  the  French  Parliament  to  be  burnt 
in  the  streets  of  Paris." 

"  You  are  right,  Frederick,"  said  Mr.  Jeming- 
ham, — "  the  work  you  allude  to  was  his  Pkilosa- 
phical  Thoughts,  published,  I  think,  in  the  year 
1746." 

"  Were  all  Diderot's  works  of  so  pernicious  a 
tendency  ?"  asked  my  brother,  gradually  approach- 
ing, after  some  circumlocution,  the  point  at  which 
he  was  anxious  to  arrive. 

"  Not  all:'*  replied  my  uncle,  "  for  some  of  them 
being  purely  scientific,  contain  nothing  offensive. 
But  I  think  that  I  may  speak  in  general  terms, 
and  say  that  every  one  of  his  works,  which  touches 
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upoD  religion  and  politics^  is  more  or  less  of  a  mis- 
chievous nature." 

"This  little  work,"  continued  Frederick, "  though 
professedly  a  fictitious  narratiye,  seems  to  contain 
much  offensive  philosophy.  It  appears  to  me  that 
t  work  is  more  dangerous,  when  the  opinions  em- 
bodied therein  are  conveyed  through  the  medium 
of  a  history." 

**  You  are  right,  Frederick;  you  are  right;  in 
proportion  as  a  work  is  read,  so  is  the  mischief  it 
produces ;  works  of  fiction  are  most  popular,  and, 
therefore,  most  pernicious.  The  book  you  hold  in 
your  hand,  if  I  mistake  not,  has  a  tendency  to- 
wards fiitalism.  But  it  is  many  years  since  I  have 
read  it,  and  I  may  probably  be  mistaken." 

"Do  not  you  think,  uncle,  that  Claude  ought  not 
to  read  such  books.  A  work  of  this  nature  must  be 
dangerous  in  the  hands  of  a  boy." 

"  That  depends,"  said  ray  uncle,  "  upon  the 
spirit  in  which  he  reads  the  book.  In  one  respect, 
however,  I  admit  the  work  to  be  dangerous.  It  may 
do  harm — it  cannot  do  good." 

"And,  therefore,  it  follows,"  returned  Frederick, 
^  that  he  bad  better  not  peruse  these  books." 

"  Books !  you  speak  in  the  plural,  has  Claude, 
many  such  works  as  this  ?" 

"  I  do  not   know  that  he  has,"    replied   my 
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brother,  "  but  Everard  Sinclair  — "  and  Frederick 
paused,  apparently  unwilling  to  go  on,  but  in 
reality  endeavouring  to  awaken  more  sensibly  the 
attention  of  my  uncle  towards  what  he  was  about 
to  say. 

"  But,  Everard  Sinclair. — Well,  what  of  him  ? — 
But  I  will  not  extort  information  which  you  seem 
desirous  to  conceal." 

My  brother  was  dreadfully  disappointed,  but  he 
had  no  notion  of  being  thus  easily  baulked*  *'  I 
was  only  about  to  remark,  that  Everard  Sinclair, 
entertaining  as  he  does,  very  strange  opinions 
upon  matters  of  religion,  may  possibly  delude  my 
brother  into  a  belief  similar  to  his  own,  and  it 
would  be  a  sad  thing  if  poor  Claude  were  to  be- 
come an  atheist  like  unto  his  friend/' 

**  An  atheist  like  Everard  Sinclair !  Frederick, 
you  know  not  what  you  are  saying." 

*^  He  was  always  thought  an  atheist  at  school/' 
replied  my  brother,  and  having  bolted  out  this 
assertion,  partly  true,  partly  false,  as  it  was,  he 
felt  as  though  he  had  rid  himself  of  a  burtheu 
which  had  lain  some  time  uneasily  upon  his  breast. 

**  I  wish,"  said  my  uncle,  **  that  you  would 
learn  a  little  Christian  charity  from  him  whom  you 
condemn  as  an  atheist."  And  he  would  have  said 
much  more,  had  not  Everard  Sinclair  and  I,  at  this 
moment,  entered  the  room. 
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We  came  in  search  of  the  very  book  which  had 
given  rise  to  the  above-recorded  dialogue. 

"  Frederick,"  said  Everard  Sinclair,  "have 
you  seen  a  little  book  of  Claude's,  entitled  ^  James 
and  his  Master?"*  But  Frederick  made  no 
answer. 

My  uncle  smiled  a  peculiar  smile,  as  Everard 
continued :  *'  Mr.  Jemingham,  have  you  seen  the 
volume  in  question  ?  It  is  a  novel  of  Diderot's, 
as  you  know.  We  have  been  looking  for  it  all  over 
the  house — ^we  left  it  this  morning  in  the  breakfast- 
room." 

"  Yes,  Everard,"  said  my  uncle,  "  the  book  you 
are  searching  after  is  here.  Do  either  of  you  know, 
my  boys,  how  it  came  upon  this  table  ?" 

I  looked  into  my  brother's  face,  for  I  guessed 
immediately  the  nature  of  the  conversation,  which 
our  entrance  had  accidentally  interrupted.  My 
brother  quailed  beneath  my  glance — his  conscience 
suggested  to  him  even  more  than  my  look  pur- 
ported. 

"  It  certainly  is  very  strange,"  said  Everard, 
**  for  we  have  not  been  in  the  room  all  the  day." 

"  Then,  I  think  I  can  guess  very  well  how  the 
book  came  upon  the  table,"  and  my  uncle  looked 
into  Frederick's  face :  "  however,  it  is  of  no  con- 
sequence;   sit  down,  my  boys,   I  have  a  word 
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or  two  to  say  before  we  part,  in  relation  to  this 
identical  book."  We  did,  as  my  uncle  desired  us 
to  do. 

^*  The  most  blameless  actions/'  continued  my 
uncle,  ^^  are  subject  to  certain  misconstructions* 
The  same  conduct  differently  interpreted  may  be 
dignified  by  the  name  of  virtue,  or  degraded  by 
the  name  of  vice.  To  act  rightly  is  one  thing — to 
escape  calumny  is  another.  Actions  are  judged 
by  the  motives  which  have  led  to  their  perpetration, 
until  their  results  are  evident  to  the  world,  and 
then  the  cause  is  forgotten  in  the  effect.  But  all 
the  knowledge  which  we  have  of  the  motives, 
which  propel  a  man  to  act,  is  conjectural,  and, 
therefore,  liable  to  be  miscalculated.  Thus,  an  in- 
dividual is  known  to  possess  books,  which  society 
has  determined  to  be  pernicious  to  the  welfare  of 
the  community.  He  is  known  to  peruse  such 
books,  and  his  conduct  is  canvassed  by  others : 
his  motives  are  either  pure  or  corrupt ;  he  may 
read  a  mischievous  work  with  mischievous  inten- 
tions, or  with  every  possible  intention  of  benevo- 
lence ;  he  may  read  it  to  increase  his  knowledge  of 
the  truth,  by  acquainting  himself  with  the  deformity 
of  error ;  he  may  read  it  in  order  that  he  may  learn 
to  contradict  its  arguments,  and  by  acquainting  him-> 
self  with  the  reasonings  of  his  adversaries,  be  armed 
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at  all  points  to  resist  any  attacks  which  may  be  made 
against  the  faith  he  professes.  Thus  Bp.  Berkeley 
Tanquishes  the  Free-thiDkers,  by  first  stating  and 
then  demolishing,  their  arguments.  It  would  be 
onreasonable  to  declare  a  sovereign  to  be  a  tyrant, 
because  he  is  known  to  peruse  Machiavelli's 
Prince. 

"  I  have  thrown  out  a  few  general  remarks  by 
way  of  induction^  my  dear  boys,  to  what  I  am 
about  to  say  in  relation  to  you  individually.  Here 
is  a  work  which  I  hold  in  my  hands,  written  by  a 
French  sceptical  philosopher,  which  many  men 
upon  first  beholding  would  unceremoniously  throw 
behind  the  fire.  This  work  bears  on  the  title-page 
the  names  of  Claude  Jemingham  and  Everard 
Sinclair, — the  one  as  the  proprietor,  and  the  other 
as  the  donor  of  this  book.  Prejudiced  minds,''  and 
my  uncle  again  looked  into  Frederick's  face, 
"  might  take  a  malicious  pleasure  in  inferring  that 
you  entertain  similar  notions  with  the  author  of 
this  volume.  However  unjust  and  illiberal  such 
an  interpretation  may  be,  I  assure  you  that  there 
are  not  wanting  those  who  would  place  such 
a  construction  upon  the  possession  of  that  book. 
My  dear  young  friends,  I  now  put  it  openly  to 
you,  how  I  am  to  interpret  this  circumstance  ?" 

To  this  Everard  inmiediately  replied,  that  the 
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book  had  belonged  to  his  mother, — that  she  had 
bequeathed  it  to  him,  and  that  he  had  given  it 
some  years  ago  to  me. 

"  You  will  wonder,  I  dare  say/'  continued  my 
uncle,  ^^  that  I  should  lay  so  much  stress  upon  the 
circumstance  of  your  possessing  this  book  ;  but  I 
have  been  in  a  manner  compelled  so  to  do,  for 
Frederick  says  that  you,  Everard,  are  an  atheist, 
and  tliat  you  were  always  esteemed  such  at  school." 

My  brother  riveted  his  eyes  upon  the  ground, 
and  bit  his  nether  lip  vehemently.  As  for  myself, 
I  was  so  exceedingly  indignant,  that  I  should  have 
so  far  forgotten  the  scriptural  admonition,  as  to 
have  called  my  brother  an  impudent  liar,  had  not 
Everard  Sinclair  calmly  made  answer,  that  there 
was  some  truth  in  what  Frederick  had  said,  though 
he  hoped  that  the  opinion  alluded  to  as  prevailing 
at  Dr.  R — 's,  was  far  from  being  universally  enter- 
tained. 

There  was  a  candour, — an  ingenuousness  in  this 
confession  which  displayed  to  peculiar  advantage 
the  single-heartedness  and  the  patient  charity  of 
my  friend.  But  it  grieved  my  uncle  to  hear  this 
confession :  it  was  so  like  an  avowal  of  infidelity. 

"And  is  the  boy  really  then  an  unbeliever?" 
thought  he ;  and  a  question  judiciously  put  soon 
elicited  the  desired  information. — Everard,  thus 
betrayed   into  speaking  of  himself,  entered  unre- 
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servedly  into  an  exposition  of  bis  opiniong,  which 
the  reader  being  already  acquainted  with,  I  scarcely 
need  repeat  in  this  chapter. 

My  uncle  listened  to  what  Sinclair  had  advanced 
without  interrupting  him  for  a  moment.     Now  and 
then  a  faint  smile  passed  across  and  animated  his 
coantenance,  as  I  have  seen  a  sudden  and  transient 
rush  of  light  illumine  the  surface  of  the  landscape. 
But  he  uttered  not  a  single  word  ;  he  sat  wrapt  in 
deep  attention,  and  his  fine  face  betrayed  an  un- 
wonted   intensity    of  thought.       When    Everard 
ceased  from  speaking,  my  uncle,  as  was  ever  his 
custom,  when  he  had  any  thing  of  moment  to  say, 
passed  his  hand  hurriedly  athwart  his  brow,  threw 
back  the  scattered  hair  which  had  gathered  upon 
his  forehead,  and  spoke  somewhat  to  the  following 
effect : — 

'*  Everard  Sinclair,  you  have  won  my  heart ;  the 
frankness  and  sincerity  you  display  have  irresistibly 
enchained  my  affections.  The  account  which  you 
give  of  your  feelings  is  so  honest  and  ingenuous, 
that  I  cannot  but  admire  and  commend  the  spirit 
in  which  you  have  divulged  your  sentiments,  though 
I  grieve  for  the  sentiments  themselves.  You  will 
ask  me  why  I  should  grieve  ?  I  answer ;  not  be- 
cause your  opinions  are  reprehensible,  but  because 
they  are  fraught  with  danger  to  yourself.  I  grieve 
because  the  philosophy  you  have  adopted  will  ex- 
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pose  you  to  a  multitude  of  worldly  evils.  You 
will  not  thank  me  for  saying  this ;  you  will  tell  me 
that  you  are  superior  to  such  paltry  considerations ; 
you  will  declare  that  you  are  ready  to  sacrifice 
yourself  devotedly  upon  the  shrine  of  a  principle. 
I  have  nothing  but  the  old  answer  of  expediency  to 
offer  to  this.  Truth  is  so  excellent  a  thing,  that  the 
search  after  it  ought  not  to  be  abandoned,  though 
the  way  be  over  sharp  flint-stones.  But  you  must 
remember  how  difficult  it  is  to  discern  truth  from 
error;  to  separate  the  pure  gold  from  the  base 
counterfeit  metal.  Another  day,  I  shall  be  glad, 
with  your  permission,  to  enter  more  fully  into  the 
details  of  your  doubts,  and  scruples,  and  opinions. 
You  acknowledge  that  you  are  willing  to  receive 
light  from  any  quarter  of  the  world ;  therefore,  I 
doubt  not  but  that  you  will  listen  to  me. 

"  Everard,  you  are  still  a  boy.  I  do  not  hesitate^ 
however,  to  acknowledge  that  your  intellect  is  in- 
commensurate with  your  years.  It  would  have 
been  better,  fiw  better,  for  your  happiness,  if  you 
had  been  of  a  less  thoughtful  nature, — ^if  you  had 
been  contented  to  look  upon  the  world  as  boyhood 
usually  regards  it.  But  over  this  you  have  had  no 
control.  Your  mind  is  of  a  restless  and  inquisitive 
order, — ^unsatisfied  with  the  superficial,  and  ac- 
knowledging not  the  sovereignty  of  custom.  You 
are  determined  to  think  for  yourself, — to  form  your 
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own  estimate  of  truths  and  to  regulate  your  conduct 
accordingly.  Regarding  this  as  an  abstract  ques- 
tioQ,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  propriety  of  your 
resolutions.  But  as  the  world  is,  my  dear  boy, 
something  must  be  ceded  to  authority, — some 
power  must  be  granted  to  custom, — some  efficacy 
allowed  in  establishments.  If  every  succeeding 
age  were  to  firame  a  new  system  for  itself,  the  world 
would  incessantly  be  in  that  state  of  confusion 
which  is  inseparable  from  the  commencement  of  a 
new  undertaking  after  the  entire  demolition  of  an 
old  one.  You  say  that  society  is  badly  organized, 
meaning  thereby  that  the  civil  and  religious  esta- 
blishments of  the  country  are  corrupt,  imperfect, 
and  injurious  to  the  happiness  of  the  community. 
Nobody  seeks  to  deny  a  proposition  so  evident  as 
this.  Society  must  be  imperfect  whilst  the  indi- 
viduals composing  that  society  are  themselves  im- 
perfect and  corrupt.  The  defective  condition  of 
the  worid  is  the  consequence  of  the  fallen  state  of 
Hian.  Those  establishments  are  not  the  best  which 
are  abstractedly  the  most  excellent,  but  those  which 
are  adapted,  most  expediently,  to  the  condition  of 
man  as  he  is.  To  impose  laws,  either  moral  or  civil, 
in  their  highest  state  of  perfection,  upon  an  abject 
and  de<ntided  people  is  as  ridiculous  and  destructive 
as  to  attempt,  into  a  grovelling  and  untutored  mind, 
to  instiJ  the  doctrines  of  a  subtle  philosophy.     By 
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attempting  to  do  too  much  nothing  whatever  is 
effected.  The  metaphor  of  the  new  wine  and  the 
old  bottles  is  peculiarly  appUcable  to  this. 

^^  But  you  will  say,  that  it  is  your  main  object  to 
improve  the  moral  condition  of  man ;  to  raise  him 
a  few  spans  above  his  present  degraded  state ;  to 
lead  him  a  few  steps  upon  the  road  of  improve- 
ment ;  and  you  say,  with  Helvetius,  that  the  virtue 
of  the  individual  is  dependent  upon  the  excellence 
of  the  government  which  controls  the  nation  of 
which  he  is  part ;  and  therefore,  that  to  improve 
the  individual,  you  must  first  of  all  re-organize 
the  government.  But  since  the  existence  of  laws 
is  consequent  upon  the  existence  of  the  people  for 
whom  those  laws  are  constituted,  it  is  assuredly 
more  natural  that  an  improvement  in  the  consti- 
tution of  the  laws,  should  be  consequent  upon  the 
improved  condition  of  the  people  than  that " 

I  know  not  how  long  my  uncle  would  have 
continued  in  this  train,  or  how  deeply  his  argu- 
ments might  have  involved  him,  had  not  his  elo- 
quence been  suddenly  checked  by  the  entrance 
of  a  servant,  who  bi-ought  in  a  number  of  general 
post-letters,  amongst  which,  was  one  of  more  than 
ordinary  bulk,  which  I  immediately  guessed  to  be 
from  India.  Mr.  Jemingham's  oratory,  on  a  sud- 
den, was  brought  to  a  full  stop.  He  told  us  that 
he  had  nothing  more  to  say,  and  that  we  might 
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leave  him,  if  we  had  no  objection.  Whereupon  we 
took  the  hint  and  departed  from  his  presence  forth- 
with. 

As  the  contents  of  that  Indian  letter  related  in 
a  great  measure  to  myself,  I  shall  set  them  before 
my  readers  at  the  commencement  of  my  next 
chapter.  Or,  as  a  short  epistle  to  myself, — an 
epitome  of  my  uncle's  letter, — was  contained  in 
the  packet  to  which  I  have  alluded,  for  brevity's 
sake  I  shall  transcribe  this  compendious  docu- 
ment from  the  handwriting  of  my  father. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


But  if  for  wrongs  we  needs  revenge  must  hare, 
Then  be  our  vengeance  of  the  noblest  kind : 

Do  we  his  body  from  our  fury  save, 

And  let  our  hate  prevail  against  his  mind. 

What  can  'gainst  him  a  greater  vengeance  be, 

Than  make  his  foe  more  worthy  tar  than  he  '!— 

Lady  Carkw. 


CLAUDE  JERNINGHAM,  THE  FATHER,  TO  CLAUDE 


JERNINGHAM,  THE  SON. 


"  My  dear  Claude, 

By  the  time  this  letter  will  reach  you,  your  mother 
tells  me  that  you  will  be  more  than  sixteen  years 
old,  and  therefore  you  are  fully  of  an  age  to  pass 
an  examination  at  the  Company's  College.  I  take 
it  for  granted  you  are  prepared,  or  you  have  been 
studying  at  Dr.  R 's  to  no  purpose. 
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Yoa  cannot  be  better  provided  for,  than  by  being 
enabled  to  adopt  the  same  profession  which  I 
bare  followed  nnce  I  was  your  i^e;  and  if  you 
are  commonly  prudent,  when  you  are  my  age,  you 
will  be  a  rich  man.  Besides,  I  have  another  rea- 
son :  in  India  you  will  be  entirely  removed  from  the 
bmiiociety  into  which,  I  understand,  you  have  fallen 
of  late  years.  1  need  not  enlarge  upon  this — verbum 
fat  utpitntu 

I  have  written  to  my  old  friend,  Sir  Arthur 
Me  Arthur,  upon  this  subject.  The  writership,  for 
which  I  have  applied,  and  which  he  has  long  pro- 
mised, I  doubt  not  will  speedily  be  tendered.  It 
is  my  wish  that  you  should  lose  no  time  between 
the  period  of  your  receiving  the  nomination  and 
jour  departure  for  the  college  at  Haileybury.  I 
bve  entered  into  particulars  with  your  uncle. 

I  am,  my  dear  Claude, 
&c.  &c. 

C.  Jerningham. 

My  first  exclamation  upon  reading  this  letter 
was, — *^  Good  God ! — my  brother  again.*' — It  was 
etide&t  that  he  had  been  employing  his  infernal 
machinations  to  ruin  me  in  the  opinion  of  my  pa- 
leots, — that  his  devilish  ingenuity  had  been  at 
^ork  to  remove  me  altogether  from  his  path ;  and 
^  sacrifice  my    happiness  upon  the  altar  of  his 
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fiendish  revenge.  He  had  triumphed^  he  bad  ac- 
complished his  purpose ;  and  a  sentence  of  exile 
had  been  passed  upon  me.  A  thousand  conflict- 
ing passions  warred  in  my  troubled  breast;  but 
thoughts  of  retribution  were  paramount  over  all. 
I  said  to  myself,  ^*  Shall  I  bow  down  meekly  be- 
neath a  weight  of  insufferable  wrong  ?  Am  I  to 
smile,  and  cringe,  and  fawn  upon  the  hand  that 
has  smitten  me  to  the  earth, — am  I  to  kiss  the  foot 
which  has  trampled  upon  me  ?  Am  I  to  be  all 
gentleness,  and  kindness,  and  forbearance,,  whilst 
another,  laden  with  malice,  spits  upon  me, — in- 
sults me, — grins  at  me  ?  Am  I  to  play  the  lamb 
whilst  my  enemy  acts  the  serpent  ?  Am  I  to  be  the 
very  incarnation  of  patience  and  long-suffering, 
whilst  my  brother  stalks  abroad  like  the  demon  of 
revenge,  and  scouts  me  at  every  turn  ? — Am  I  to 
be  scoffed  and  give  no  answer;  am  I  to  be  stricken 
and  make  no  sign  ;  am  I  to  be  cursed  and  say 
*  Amen  V — No ;  no;  I  cannot  bear  it" — and,  losing 
all  controul  over  myself,  I  started  from  my  seat, 
and  rushed  forward,  my  lips  foaming,  my  hands 
clenched,  in  a  paroxysm  of  violent  anger.  But 
there  was  a  restraining  hand  upon  my  shoulder ;  I 
felt  a  power  controlling  me  ;  I  looked  round,  and 
there  was  Everard  Sinclair.  I  had  been  un- 
conscious that  he  was  sitting  beside  me. 

My   fury    suddenly    abated    when   the    sweet 
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voice  of  my  frieDd  sounded  reproachfully  in  my 
ears, — "  Claude,  what  is  the  matter? — why  so  vio- 
lently distempered.  I  looked  into  your  face  as 
you  read  that  letter,  and  I  was  frightened.  Your 
countenance  has  assumed  an  expression  fearfully 
stem  and  ferocious, — your  eyes  glare  wildly  like 
the  orbs  of  a  wounded  tiger.  You  are  ill,  Claude, 
— come ;  listen  to  me.  Be  paciiied,  and  tell  me 
what  sudden  madness  has  entered  into  your  brain." 

"  Everard,  read  this,  and  then  judge  for  yourself. 
Have  I  not  reason  to  be  angry  ?  Look  you,  there, 
there,  it  is  written  and  underscored — *  bad  society* — 
and  you  are  pointed  at — you,  Everard,  and  this  is 
fny  brother's  doing.  Good  God  !  and  is  it  not 
enough  to  distemper  the  equanimity  of  an  angel  ? 
I  am  to  be  banished  from  my  country  and  friends 
because  I  have  made  a  companion  of  you,  and 
because  a  malicious  and  envious  brother  has 
slandered  you  by  an  atrocious  lie.  Listen  to  me, 
Sinclair:  I  might  have  borne  it — I  might  have  en- 
dured exile — I  might  have  suffered  calumny,  and 
all  without  uttering  a  word ;  but  that  you,  my 
friend,  my  guardian,  should  share  in  my  igno- 
miny. Oh,  no !  If  the  forger  of  that  black  false- 
hood were  ten  thousand  times  my  brother — " 

"Claude,"  interrupted  my  friend,  "it  is  time 
that  I  should  interpose  a  word.  You  know  not 
what  you  are  saying.     You  are  delirious,  and  talk 
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like  a  madman.  Your  reas<Hi  wanders,  and  you 
are  about  to  utter  fearful  impreGations.  Yon  have 
been  injured ; — so  have  I.  You  have  been  grossly 
maligned  and  insulted ;  —  I  share  in  the  con- 
demnation. It  is  past ;  it  is  irrevocable.  Can  we 
alter  one  tittle  of  what  has  been  ?  If  your  enemy 
were  now  writhing  at  your  feet,  would  the  insults 
you  have  received  be  diminished  ?  Claude,  if  jtou 
wish  to  heap  up  coals  of  fire  upon  the  head  of  your 
maligner,  forgive  him.  By  seeking  to  avenge 
an  injury,  you  put  yourself  on  a  level  with  him 
who  injures  you ;-  -by  pardoning,  you  rise  superior 
to  him.  Shall  we  so  far  forget  our  duty,  as  for  one 
moment  to  think  of  retaliation  ?  Claude,  Claude ! 
I  grieve  for  you.  You  have  forgotten  the  sermon 
oti  the  mount.*' 

Could  I  resist  such  an  appeal  as  this  ? — Could  I 
turn  a  deaf  ear  to  such  angelic  admonitiofis  ? — 
Could  I  foster  satanic  feelings  in  the  presence  of 
such  a  heavenly  guide  ?  No ;  my  hecurt  was 
softened;  the  tempest  of  my  passions  calmed. 
I  acknowledged  the  superior  excellence  of  Everard's 
gentle  disposition.  I  stood,  as  it  were,  in  the 
pi^sence  of  a  visitant  from  a  more  elevated 
sphere ;  —  I  felt  my  own  littleness,  and  I  was 
abashed. 

'^  Everard,  you  are  my  better  angel.     Never  in 
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my  life  have  I  felt  the  superiority  of  your  excellence 
so  much  as  now.  I  am  a  child  in  your  hands,  and 
you  can  mould  me  into  whatever  fashion  you  will. 
I  will  stlenoe  the  dictates  of  my  own  evil  dispo- 
sitiony  and  hearken  only  to  the  suggestions  of 
your  gentle  and  benevolent  heart.  How  thankful 
ought  1  to  be,  who  have  such  a  virtuous  monitor 
by  my  side.  But,  alas!  how  soon  are  we  to  be 
sundahedy — sundered,  perhaps,  for  ever."  And  as 
I  said  this,  I  laid  my  head  upon  the  shoulder  of 
my  ihend,  and  a  flood  of  repentant  tears  came  to 
reireshen  my  scorched  soul,  I  rose  up  "  a  better 
and  a  wiser  man ;"  and  the  heart  which,  but  a  few 
minutes  before,  overflowed  with  the  bitterness  of 
hate,  was  now  a  temple  of  hallowed  feelings,—  an 
altar  of  love  and  forgiveness.  I  went  out  deter- 
mined to  endure,  and  to  bow  down  meekly  beneath 
the  lot  which  awaited  me. 

If  I  were  anxious  to  enlarge  this  narrative,  the 
two  next  years  of  my  life  might  furnish  abundance 
of  food  for  my  discursiveness ;  but  the  further  I 
advance  in  my  narrative,  the  greater  necessity  1 
perceive  for  an  occasional  condensation  of  matter. 
I  might  tell  the  reader,  at  some  length,  how  I 
parted  with  Everard  Sinclair ;  how  I  received  the 
Domination  to  Haileybury  from  Sir  Arthur 
McArthur,  Bart.,   Deputy-Chairman  of  the  Hon. 
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United  Company  of  Merchants  trading  to  the  East 
Indies ;  how  I  waited  upon  the  said  Sir  Arthur, 
and  tendered  him  my  best  thanks  in  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  favour  he  had  conferred  upon  me, 
though  I  fairly  wished  him  and  all  his  honourable 
colleagues  at  the  devil ;  how  I  was  examined  at 
the  college,  and  passed ;  how  I  became  a  member 
of  the  said  college,  where  I  learnt  political  economy 
and  Sanskrit,  and  refrained  fix>m  smacking  my  whip 
in  the  triangle ;  how,  after  two  years,  during  which 
time  I  worked  like  a  galley  slave,  I  took  leave  (^ 
the  venerable  establishment,  having  gained  three 
medals,  and  twice  as  many  prizes,  by  my  industry. 
All  this  and  much  more  I  might  dwell  upon  with 
great  facility;  but  I  refrain  from  so  doing,  for 
reasons  which  I  have  already  divulged. 

My  college  adventures  might  fill  three  reasonable 
chapters.  I  imderstand  that  there  is  some  talk  of 
abolishing  this  classic  establishment  at  Hertford ; 
the  proprietors  having  no  longer  any  further  occasion 
for  the  same.  They  of  course  know  best  what  they 
are  about ;  but  I  am  sorry  to  hear  their  intentions. 
The  name  of  Haileybury  is  associated  in  my  mind 
with  many  memorable  exploits,  the  scenes  of 
which  were  the  neighbouring  towns  of  Ware, 
Hoddesdon,  and  Hertford ;  myself  and  my  com- 
panions the  actors.     I  did  at  Haileybury  pretty 
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much  the  same  as  the  other  students  were  accus- 
tomed to  do ;  I  smoked  cigars,  drank  gin  and  water, 
drove  a  dog-cart,  and  ran  in  debt. 

I  corresponded  with  Everard,  whilst  at  college; 
he  informed  me  that  since  my  departure,  he  and 
Leicester  had  increased  their  intimacy,  although 
Mr.  Delaval  still  appeared  to  exercise  a  spell  over 
his  youthful  companion.  Sinclair  said,  that  he  re- 
ligiously abstained  from  making  any  allusions  to 
this  connection ;  he  was  not  of  a  curious  disposition, 
and,  although  at  times  perplexed  and  troubled, 
when  contemplating  certain  circumstances  which 
forced  themselves  under  his  notice,  he  never  had 
inquired  any  farther,  nor  subsequently  touched  on 
what  had  passed. 

I  forgot  to  mention,  in  due  place,  that  my  uncle 
had  exercised  his  discretion  in  removing  Fred- 
erick from  Dr.  R 's,  at  the  same  time  that  I 

was  entered  at  Haileybury.  It  was  his  purpose 
to  place  my  brother  at  one  of  the  greater  univer- 
^ties. 

It  was  once  my  intention  to  record  in  these  pages, 
the  parting  admonitions  of  my  uncle,  preparatory 
to  my  finally  taking  leave  of  him,  but  excellent 
and  judicious  and  impressive  as  they  were,  and 
firmly  as  they  are  still  rooted  in  my  memory,  their 
general  tendency,  though  distinguished  by  the  par- 
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ticular  wisdom  and  benevolence  of  Mr.  Jerning- 
haro,  was  necessarily  in  a  great  measure  identical 
with  that  of  almost  every  parting  admonition 
which  has  been  delivered  under  similar  circum- 
stances, since  the  superior  sagacity  of  Great  Britain 
first  conceived  the  notable  idea  of  legislating  for 
one  hundred  millions  of  Asiatics,  and  of  sending 
out  young  men  as  their  executors. 
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CHAPTER  X. 


We  are  now 


In  Loudon,  that  great  sea,  whose  ebb  and  flow 
At  once  is  deaf  and  lood. 


Shllley. 


But  before  I  abstract  the  imagination  of  the  reader 
entirely  from  my  European  adventures,  let  me 
pause  for  a  short  period  to  speak  of  what  befel  me 
io  London,  a  few  weeks  before  I  set  sail  for  Hin- 
dustan ;  not  that  1  have  any  thing  very  stirring  to 
tell  of,  but  that  a  little  incident  occurred  at  this 
time,  which  may  serve  in  some  small  degree,  to 
throw  a  light  upon  one  or  two  of  my  characters. 

I  bad  been  busying  myself  in  our  great  metro- 
polis with  sundry  preparations  for  my  Indian  voy- 
age, when  passing  along  one  of  its  most  crowded 
streets,  my  eye  fell  upon  the  graceful  form  and  the 
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fair  countenance  of  Everard  Sinclair.  How  de- 
lighted we  were  to  accost  one  another ;  we  both 
of  us  forgot  the  business  upon  which  we  were 
bounds  as  together  we  threaded  street  after  street, 
and  wandered  we  scarcely  knew  whither. 

Everard  was  on  his  way  to  school — to  school — 
he  was  then  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  his  mind 
was  stored,  not  superficially  with  learning  of  various 
descriptions;  but  the  will  of  a  tyrannical  parent  con- 
demned him  still  to  follow  his  academical  career, 
and  the  poor  youth,  though  he  felt  deeply  its  mor- 
tifications, murmured  not  at  his  lot. 

We  spake  of  various  things — of  the  past — of 
the  future — of  ourselves,  or  rather,  of  one  another, 
than  which  there  is  no  subject  more  delightfiil, 
when  love  exists  between  the  speakers.  We  were 
happy,  and  yet  we  were  sad,  for  we  felt  painfully 
conscious  that  this  would  be  our  last  meeting.  We 
passed  from  one  street  to  another ;  it  was  a  matter 
of  indifierence  to  us  whither  we  strayed,  as  long  as 
we  parted  not  from  one  another.  The  stir — the 
Babel  of  the  great  city — the  multitudes  which,  like 
a  great  river,  flowed  by  us,  were  as  nothing  ;  we 
heeded  not  the  commotion,  we  saw  not  the  crowds 
which  surrounded  us.  We  were  most  delightfully 
abstracted  from  the  concerns  of  the  busy  world. 

We  passed  on,  and  took  no  note  either  of  time 
or  of  place.     I  know  not  whither  we  might  not 
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have  wandered,  if  a  shrill  voice  crying  out — 
•*  Chanty — charity/'  had  not  suddenly  smote  upon 
our  eais.  I  am  not  sure  that  I  should  not  have 
passed  onward,  had  not  Everard  Sinclair  stood 
still.  Never  had  an  appeal  of  this  nature  been 
made  to  his  gentle  heart  in  vain. 

We  looked  up,  and  I  found  that  we  were  in  a 
strange  and  somewhat  unfrequented  part  of  the 
metropolis,  but  my  companion  ever  alive  to  the 
voice  of  poverty,  saw  nothing  but  the  pauper  before 
him.  It  was  a  woman  attired  in  the  filthiest  rags, 
with  unkempt  hair  and  an  unclean  countenance, 
who  had  addressed  us  with  the  cry  of  "  charity/' 
and  who  now  intercepted  our  progress,  making  the 
most  importunate  gestures.  She  was  invested  with 
all  the  legitimate  insignia  of  mendicity — a  tattered 
gown — a  broken  bonuet^-one  soleless  shoe,  and  a 
profusion  of  dirt  on  her  face  and  hands, — filth,  I 
know  not  for  what  reason,  being  always  regarded 
as  a  badge  of  poverty,  even  in  places  bordered  by 
the  ocean,  and  washed  by  the  waters  of  an  ever- 
flowing  river. 

But,  in  other  respects,  she  was  sleek  and  comely. 
The  sunken  cheek,  the  lack-lustre  eye,  the  atten- 
uated form,  which  betoken  extreme  destitution, 
were  not  visible  in  the  person  of  this  woman.  She 
was  stout,  vigorous,  and  well-conditioned  ;  she 
would  have  done  well  for  a  servant  of  all  work ; 
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but  such  a  calling  is  less  lucrative  than  the  trade 
which  she  was  then  plying. 

She  held  a  baby  in  her  arms ;  and  the  child  at 
least  told  a  tale  of  starvation.  The  poor  little  in- 
fant was  meagre  and  ghastly;  its  flaccid  skin 
hung  loosely  upon  its  bones  ;  it  was  an  object  in- 
deed of  pityi  but  it  belonged  not  to  the  woman 
who  held  it,  or,  if  it  did,  that  woman  was  a 
monster. 

The  mendicant  continued  to  petition  us.  No* 
thing  can  be  conceived  more  lugubrious  than  were 
the  tones  of  her  querulous  voice.  Everard's  heart 
was  touched  ;  he  looked  at  the  child,  and  said 
something. 

''There  are  six  of  them/'  replied  the  woman, 
**  all  fatherless,  and  no  bread  to  eat." 

The  child  set  up  a  loud  scream,  for  the  woman 
was  pinching  it  unmercifully ! 

''  Six  young  children  and  no  father !"  said  my 
companion  in  a  sorrowful  voice.  '^  Good  Gbd!  how 
much  and  how  great  wretchedness  there  is  in  this 
unhappy  world ! "  and,  as  he  said  this,  he  took 
from  his  purse  a  coin  which  glittered  like  unto 
gold. 

I  saw  the  woman's  face  brighten,  but  she  con- 
tinued with  her  lamentable  story.  Husband  dead 
of  typhus  fever, — an  old  bed-ridden  mother,  and 
half-a-dozen  children  to  support, — one  a  cripple, 
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one  an  idiot,  three  ill  with  the  measles,  and  the 
sixth  then  in  her  arms :  all  these  things  found 
their  way  immediately  to  the  kind  heart  of  my 
friend. 

"  Take  this,  my  poor  woman,"  said  he ;  "  it 
grieves  me  much  that  I  have  no  time  to  visit  the 
wretched  haunts  of  which  you  speak."  Then, 
turning  to  me,  he  continued,  **  It  is  an  evil  thing 
indeed,  Jemingham,  to  hear  of  such  abject  wretch- 
edness as  is  the  lot  of  this  afflicted  woman.  We 
talk  of  our  enlightened  laws, — our  perfect  consti- 
tution,— the  wisdom  of  our  establishments, — the 
welfare  of  our  people,  and  yet  poverty  and  starva- 
tion meet  us  at  every  turn.  Hunger  and  wretched- 
ness are  abroad  amongst  the  people ;  and  the  rich 
heed  them  not ;  they  turn  away  from  that  which 
is  nnpleasing  to  them,  and  thank  God  they  are  not 
as  these  men  are, — mendicants  in  the  streets  of  a 
metropolis." 

I  smiled.    "  And  what  did  you  give  the  woman  ?" 

"  I  wish  that  I  could  have  given  her  more,  but 
I  had  not  much,  Claude,  to  give.  I  gave  her  half- 
a-sovereign,  which  is  but  a  mite  for  six  children 
and  a  bed-ridden  mother." 

"  Ualf-a-sovereign !  And  you  thought  that  you 
did  right  in  administering  to  the  wants  of  this 
woman?" 

*'  Could   I  doubt  for  one  moment,    my  dear 
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Claude  ?  The  woman  lacks  the  money  far  more 
than  I  do.     I  at  all  events  have  bread  to  eat." 

'^  And  so  has  that  woman  bread  in  abundance. 
Did  you  mark  how  lusty  she  was  ?  Those  rotund 
cheeks  and  bright  eyes  spoke  not  of  starva- 
tion." 

.  "  I  did  not  observe  her,"  replied  Everard.  "  I 
listened  to  her  agonized  voice,  but  my  eyes  were 
rivetted  upon  the  infant.  Poor  little  helpless 
mortal !  It  has  known  no  sin,  and  yet  it  has  known 
suffering.  But  do  you  think  that  the  woman  is 
an  impostor?  Good  God  !  are  there  such  people 
as  to  assume  the  garb  of  poverty,  that  they  may 
wring  tribute  from  the  compassionate  ?  Is  human 
nature  indeed  so  depraved  ?"  and  Everard  Sinclair 
sighed. 

*^  You  do  not  know,  then,  that  there  are  few 
trades  so  profitable  as  mendicity  in  London  ?" 

"  I  have  dwelt  little  in  cities,"  replied  Everard. 

**  That  child,  I  have  no  doubt,  was  a  borrowed 
one.  You  did  not  see  the  woman  slide  her  fleshy 
hand  beneath  the  tattered  frock  of  the  infant,  and 
pinch  the  little  victim  with  all  her  might,  till  it 
awakened  your  compassion  with  a  scream  !" 

"  No,  no,  Claude ;  I  believe  now  that  you  are 
only  endeavouring  to  play  upon  the  credulity  of 
your  rustic  friend;  and  yet," — altering  the  tones 
of  his  voice, — "  and  yet,  there  must  have  been 
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something  of  this  or  you  would  have  relieved  the 
woman  yourself." 

We  passed  on :  this  little  incident  had  made  my 
companion  quite  sad ;  for  nothing  distressed  him 
more  than  to  reflect  upon  the  unrighteousness  of 
humanity.  It  afflicted  him  to  think  of  his  neigh- 
bour's sufferings,  but  to  think  of  his  neighbour's 
sins  was  a  source  of  still  greater  inquietude,  and  for 
this  reason,  it  always  made  him  sad  to  traverse  the 
streets  of  a  metropolis. 

As  we  proceeded  onward  another  mendicant 
accosted  us,  and  this  pauper  also  was  a  woman. 
Again  Everard  stood  still  to  commune  with  the 
applicant,  and  again  I  scrutinized  with  a  keen  eye 
the  form  and  features  of  the  beggar-woman.  I 
ought  to  have  been  a  Bow-street  officer  by  pro- 
fession ;  for  I  possess,  in  a  remarkable  degree,  the 
faculty  of  identifying  an  individual,  whose  person 
I  have  once  seen ;  let  him  disguise  himself  in  what 
manner  he  will,  my  senses  are  not  to  be  deluded. 

I  looked  at  this  new  applicant.  It  was  evening, 
and  though  it  was  not  yet  dark,  the  lamps  had 
already  been  illumined.  The  woman,  with  all  the 
cunning  of  her  profession,  stood  in  the  shadow  of 
a  house;  but  I  marked  her.  She  told  a  heart- 
rending story  of  most  lamentable  distress. 

Everard  slid  his  hand  into  his  pocket;  but  I 
restrained  him,  and  at  the  same  time,  I  cried  aloud 
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in  astern  voice,  ''Go,  woman,  go;  this  is  too  much. 
I  wonder  that  the  lie  does  not  choke  you.-^-Away, 
or  I  will  send  those  after  you  whom  you  would  not 
very  willingly  encounter." 

"  Nay,  Claude,"  said  Everard  Sinclair,  "  it  may 
be  that  the  woman  is  in  distress.  Surely,  all  the 
mendicants  in  London  are  not,  though  some 
may  be,  impostors.  Why  are  you  so  harsh  to 
this  woman  ?" — and  he  would  have  stayed,  but  I 
dragged  him  along  with  me. 

Everard  turned  round  his  head,  and  the  woman 
was  already  out  of  sight. 

*'  I  will  tell  you,"  said  I,  "  the  reason  of  my 
harshness.  You  have  once  been  imposed  upon 
to-day ;  I  would  not  that  you  should  be  imposed 
upon  a  second  time." 

"  Are  you  sure  that  I  have  been  imposed  upon, 
Claude  ?" 

''Quite;  and  I  had  no  desire  that  the  same 
woman  should  cheat  you  twice." 

"  The  same  womanr 

"Yes,  Everard;  the  woman  whom  I  rebuked 
so  harshly  just  now,  is  no  other  than  the  widowed 
parent  of  six  children,  to  whom  you  gave  half-a- 
sovereign  in  *  *  *-street." 

"How  know  you,  Claude? — Why,  the  thing 
is  impossible;  we  quitted  her  scarce  a  quarter 
of   an   hour    ago,    and   she  then  had  on   other 
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girments;    and   mrhat  coald  she  have  done  with 
her  child?" 

"lam  not  quite  prepared/'  said  I,  laughing, 
^'to  answer  this  latter  question;  bat  that  the 
woman  has  dogged  us  it  is  evident,  thinking  that 
yoong  gentlemen y  who  give  half-sovereigns  to 
beggars,  are  not  to  be  met  with  every  day." 

"But  how  did  you  recognize  her?" 

"  I  observed,  when  I  first  saw  her,  that  one  of 
her  front  teeth  was  broken  in  a  peculiar  manner, 
10  as  to  give  it  a  triangular  appearance,  which 
struck  my  attention  very  forcibly.  This  woman  is 
well  skilled  in  her  profession.  Since  her  first  visit 
she  has  changed  her  attire,  including  her  wig,  my 
dear  Everard,  and  done  sundry  other  things  to 
disguise  herself.  She  intercepted  us  at  the  corner 
of  this  street;  for  we  have  been  going  in  a  circuitous 
direction,  whilst  she  has  proceeded  by  the  straightest 
road.  She  dwelb  somewhere  about  this  place,  I 
imagine ;  this  quarter  of  the  town  is  her  beat.'' 

"'lis  a  sad  thing,"  replied  Everard,  mournfully, 
"that  when  one  most  tries  to  be  charitable,  one 
often  is  the  most  mischievous.  But  I  have  learned 
something:  benevolence  without  wisdom  is  like 
fire  without  a  hearth, — it  burns  the  dwelling  it  is 
intended  to  warm.  We  have  no  greater  enemy 
4an  ignorance  :  henceforth,  it  shall  be  my  study 
to  how." 
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^^  I  have  studied  Political  Economy  under 
Malthus/'  said  I;  ''you  are  the  pupil  of  his 
antagonist,  Godwin.  We  young  gentlemen  from 
Haileybury  are  prodigious  adepts  in  Political 
Economy." 

''  I  do  not  doubt  it/'  replied  Everard,  laughing; 
"  but  do  not,  I  beseech  you,  lay  my  errors  of 
ignorance  to  the  account  of  my  being  a  proselyte 
of  Godwin's.  I  have  erred  against  Godwin,  not 
with  him.  That  philosopher  will  not  admit  the 
existence  of  virtue  where  there  is  no  wisdom.  *'  A 
virtuous  action,"  saith  he,  ''  is  that  of  which  both 
the  motive  and  the  tendency  concur  to  excite  our 
approbation."  You  should  read  that  chapter,  in  the 
PuliticalJusticey  on  the  connection  between  under- 
standing and  virtue." 

"  Ah !  Everard,"  said  I,  "  you  have  lived  too 
much  in  the  country, — you  have  lived  too  much 
among  your  books.  There  is  much  wisdom  to  be 
learned  in  the  heart  of  a  great  city." 

And  thus  we  went  on,  conversing  upon  one 
subject  and  another,  until  night  had  spread  itself 
over  the  metropolis,  and  the  luminous  gas  in  every 
direction  was  doing  duty  as  vicar-general  of  the 
sun.  The  clock  struck  seven,  and  it  struck  us  that 
we  had  neither  of  us  dined. 

Now  dinner  is  a  thing  not  to  be  dispensed  with 
under  any   combination  of  circumstances.      "A 
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man  seldom/'  saith  Dr.  Johnson,  **  thinks  of  any- 
thing with  more  earnestness  tlian  his  dinner. — 
"The  dinner  bell,"  quoth  Lord  Byron,  —  "the 
dinner  bell  is  the  tocsin  of  the  soul/' — "  Eating,'* 
saith  another  great  philosopher,  "  is  the  serious  oc- 
cupation of  life."  For  my  part,  I  never  was  capa- 
ble of  any  great  undertaking  until  I  had  dined. 

We  were  then,  I  rather  think,  in  the  Haymarket, 
so  we  determined  to  dine  at  a  certain  ref/otira- 
tm'ty  somewhere  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Opera  House.  I  am  sorry  that  I  cannot,  at  this 
distance  of  time,  give  the  reader  a  very  accurate 
account  of  the  various  esculents  served  up  to  us. 

At  the  next  table  to  ourselves,  though  divided 
from  us  by  a  partition  and  a  curtain,  sate  two  gen- 
tlemen, whose  conversation  seemed  to  run  almost 
exclusively  upon  money  matters.  You  would  have 
taken  them  for  two  bankers'  clerks,  they  talked  so 
much  about  bills  and  hundreds. 

When  I  am  waiting  for  dinner  at  a  coffee-house, 
1  seldom  like  to  talk  much  myself.  I  therefore 
took  up  a  newspaper,  and  resting  my  head  against 
the  partition  of  the  box,  I  now  read  a  paragraph, 
and  now  listened  to  my  next-door  neighbours. 

"Then  you  are  quite  sure," — said  one  of  the 
speakers, — ''  you  are  quite  sure  that  this  will  pay 
^I-  You  have  lefl  nothing  unmentioned,  I  hope ; 
for  I  bare  given  you  cartt  blanche ;  and  it  is  a  plea- 
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sure  to  me^  I  assure  you,  a  very  great  pleasure  to 
be  able  to  do  this  for  you,  my  dear  boy." 

'^  How  much  do  they  all  come  to  ?"  asked  the 
secoiHl  speaker;  '^just  allow  me  to  run  my  eye 
over  the  list.  Eight  hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  by 
Jove  !  you  are  a  liberal  fellow !  What  a  d— — d 
extravagant  animal  I  have  been !  and  all  this  in 
little  more  than  a  year !  But/' — and  here  his 
voice  assumed  a  less  joyous  tone, — *^  I  would  much 
rather,  much  rather,  indeed,  that  the  governor  paid 
these  cursed  bills  for  me." 

^'  And  I  would  much  rather,"  resumed  the  first 
speaker,  **  that  the  governor,  as  you  call  him,  should 
know  nothing  of  his  son's  thoughtlessness  and  ex- 
travagance. Let  him  be  spared  this.  I  have  not 
come  forward  to  save  your  father's  money,  but  his 
feelings ;  it  would  be  a  severe  blow  to  him  to  know 
this.  Remember,  that  it  is  my  choice,  my  desire, 
my  earnest  desire,  to  do  this.  /  am  the  obliged 
party.     You  are  by  no  means  my  debtor." 

"Oh!  yes,  I  am, —  I  am  indeed.  You  have 
always  been  my  best  friend." 

"  Nonsense  !"  And  then  I  heard  something  like 
a  long-drawn  sigh. 

Then  there  was  a  pause,  which  lasted  not  very 
long.  He,  whose  words  I  have  recorded  first  in 
this  dialogue,  broke  through  the  silence.  "  Then 
you  start  on  Monday?"  he  said. 
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^^  I  do ;  we  go  by  the  steamer  to  Ostend.  Then 
to  Bruges,  Ghent,  Antwerp,  Brussels:  after  this 
we  shall  proceed  to  Paris.  How  I  tong  to  visit 
that  emporium  of  frolic  !  By  Jove  !  the  very 
thought  of  it  gladdens  me." 

"  And  what  think  you  of  the  mentor  who  is  to 
accompany  you  ?" 

**  He  18  more  knave  than  fool/'  replied  the  other ; 
''he  has  a  keen  eye  to  the  future;  and  thinks 
more  of  gaining  the  friendship  of  the  son,  than  the 
good  opinion  of  the  father/' 

I  had  heard  quite  enough  of  this  dialc^e  to 
convince  me  that  I  was  acquainted  with  the 
speakers.  **  Everard/'  I  said,  in  a  suppressed  vcHce, 
^  there  are  some  friends  of  ours  in  the  next  box.'' 

*'  Some  friends  of  ours !  and  who  may  they  be  ? 

''Rise  up,  Everard,  and  judge  for  yourself. 
And  we  emerged  from  the  compartment  we  bad 
occupied,  and  turned  towards  the  neighbouring 
box. 

It  was  actually  Harry  Leicester  who  sate  there ; 
and  his  companion,  I  scarcely  need  add,  was  no 
other  than  Mr.  Delaval. 

Upon  first  seeing  us,  Leicester  began  to  blush, 
and  Delaval's  countenance  to  work ;  but  they  soon 
reassumed  their  serenity,  and  we  began  to  converse 
upon  various  tc^cs. 

"  We  must  take  a  stioH  together,  when  you  have 
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dined,"  said  Leicester.  "  What  say  you  to  an  ex- 
pedition to  the  theatre,  thence  to  Offley*8  (for  it's 
singing  night),  and  thence  to  the  Finish,  my  brave 
boys  ?  One  does  not  have  such  a  meeting  as  this 
often." — Here  Delaval  began  to  frown  and  to  bite 
his  nether  lip  vehemently. 

"  Well,"  said  I,  "  you  may  consider  me,  for  one, 
enlisted  beneath  your  banners ;  and  Everard," — 
here  I  turned  towards  my  friend, ''  you  will  accom- 
pany us  of  course,  for  it  is  expedient  that  every 
philosopher  should  be  acquainted  with  vice  before 
he  condenms  it." 

Everai-d  smiled,  and  made  answer,  ''I  don*t 
much  care  about  accompanying  you,  provided  that 
you  do  not  request  me  to  banish  Minerva  from  my 
temple  and  to  set  up  Bacchus  there  instead." 

"  For  '  temple,*  read  '  temples,'  "  cried  Leicester. 
''  Then  it  is  agreed  that  we  do  not  part  company 
to-night." 

Here  Delaval  interposed,  and,  fixing  his  large 
searching  eyes  upon  his  young  friend,  as  though 
he  would  read  the  innermost  thoughts  of  the  boy, 
he  said,  ''It  grieves  me  that  I  should  once  again  be 
forced  to  re-assume  the  office,  now  some  time 
abandoned,  of  the  school-master.  Ere  now,  I 
have  been  called  upon  in  that  capacity,  to  mar 
your  enjoyments,  though  they  have  been  more 
harmless  than  those  which  you  now  propose  to 
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yourselves.  I  have  no  authority  over  you,  now, 
Leicester ;  we  are  equals,  man  to  man — restrained 
only  by  the  laws  of  society :  I  appeal  to  those 
laws.  Will  you  leave  me  here,  to  finish  the  evening 
in  solitude  ?" 

"  I  will  wo/,"  replied  Leicester.  "  Excuse  me, 
Mr.  Delaval ;  I  was  hurried  along  by  the  impulse 
of  the  moment."  •  Then,  turning  towards  Everard 
and  myself,  he  continued,  laughing  as  he  spoke, — 
''You 'see  that  I  am  a  close  prisoner  this  evening; 
you  must  absolve  me  of  my  engagement ;  I  foi^ot, 
when  I  made  it,  that  I  was  bound  to  my  friend, 
Dela\al,  whose  pupil  I  am  happy  to  account 
myself  still,  albeit  no  longer  a  school-boy." 

"  Grentlemen,  your  dinner  is  on  table,"  said  the 
waiter ;  so  Everard  and  I  sat  down. 

'*  Strange,"  thought  I, ''  that  this  man  should  be 
so  punctilious,  whom  I  have  seen,  ere  now,  at  the 
Cider  Cellars.   What  a  mystery  this  Delaval  is !" 

Everard  drank  no  wine,  so  that  our  meal  was 
speedily  despatched.  When  we  rose  up  to  depart, 
we  found  that  Leicester  and  Delaval  were  gone. 
"  Where  do  you  sleep  to-night,  Everard  ?"  said  L 
"  At  an  hotel ;  I  forget  the  name  of  it.  I  have 
sent  my  luggage  thither  already;  it  is  the  house 
from  which  the  coach  starts.  You  know  it;  we 
breakfasted  there  once." 
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I  acquainted  him  with  the  name  of  the  house ; 
and  arm-in-arm  we  quitted  the  coffee-room. 

As  we  passed  along  the  Strand,  we  were  accosted 
by  a  couple  of  those  unfortunate  victims  of  man*s 
depravity,  who  frequent  the  streets  in  such 
numbers  after  night-fall.  The  women  were  by  no 
means  unseemly,  and  I  stopped  to  parley  with 
them  for  a  few  minutes. 

One  of  the  Cyprians,  who  stood  opposite  to  Ever- 
ard,  laid  both  her  hands  upon  the  shoulders  of  my 
friend,  and  riveted  her  eyes  upon  his  face, — "  I  will 
not  ask  you  to  come  with  me/'  she  said,  and  there 
was  great  sweetness  in  the  tones  of  her  voice  ;  *'  I 
will  not  ask  you  to  come  with  me ;  but  I  will  give 
you  a  little  advice :  keep  away,  keep  away  from 
such  as  I  am !  The  wicked  seduced  us,  and  the 
wicked  would  we  seduce — but  you  are  good,  sir, 
aiKi  beautiful  too !  so  God  bless  you,  God  bless 
you,  young  gentleman!''  And  no  longer  able  to 
restrain  herself,  she  pressed  her  burning  lips  to  the 
fair  cheek  of  my  friend.  Then,  turning  to  her  com- 
panion, she  continued,  **  Sophy,  come  away  !  I 
would  not  for  the  whole  world  lead  astray  the 
goodness  which  I  read  in  this  young  gentleman's 
face." 

Tbe  other  Cyprian  turned  away — she  was  af- 
fected by  the  good  feelings  of  her  friend.  As  they 
walked  off,  I  heard  one  of  them  say — "  I  have  seen 
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the  taller  of  those  gentlemen  in  company  with 
young  Mr.  Leicester.*' 

''That  girl,  Everard,"  said  I,  *'  is  not  altogether 
lost;  she  has  good  feelings  yet  within  her ;  it  would 
be  something  to  save  such  a  woman  ;'^ — and  I 
sighed,  for  this  little  incident  had  affected  me. 

''  Did  you  not  think  that  she  was  intoxicated?" 
asked  Everard. 

"Certainly  not,**  I  returned;  *'  your  modesty  ren- 
ders you  uncharitable/' 

"  These  things  make  me  very  sad/'  resumed 
E?erard ;  "  it  would  kill  me,  I  think,  to  live  in 
London.'* 

Most  people,  and  I  amongst  them,  would  have 
been  highly  pleased  by  the  compliments  of  the 
courtezan;  but  Everard,  beautiful  as  he  was, 
scarcely  seemed  to  know  that  he  was  thus  gifted  : 
his  was,  indeed,  a  face  which  it  might  almost  re- 
claim the  vicious  to  look  upon ;  it  was  so  mild,  so 
gentle,  so  benevolent ;  in  feature  and  complexion 
it  was  almost  perfect;  but  the  mind  shone  upon  it, 
— never  was  there  such  a  countenance  which  be- 
longed not  to  a  truly  good  man. 
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CHAPTER  XL 


Men  that  are  safe  and  aure  in  all  they^  do. 
Care  not  what  trials  thej  are  put  unto ; 
They  meet  the  fire,  the  test,  as  martyrs  would* 
And  though  opinion  stamp  them  not,  are  gold. 

BxH  Jowtoir. 


I  KNOW  not  that  a  narrative  of  my  voyage  to 
India  would  in  any  way  amuse  the  reader.  Dr. 
Johnson  has  given  it  as  his  opinion,  that  a  ship  is 
a  worse  place  than  a  prison,  because  it  is  a  prison 
with  the  chance  of  being  drowned.  Dr.  Johnson 
was  not  &r  from  being  right,  albeit  he  spake  not 
from  experience. 

Imagine,  then,  gentlest  of  readers,  that  I  am 
fairly  landed  at  "  the  City  of  Palaces,"  that  I  am 
living  in  *'  Writer's  Buildings/'  and  spending  the 
same  sort  of  life  as  most  young  civilians  are  wont 
to  spend,  which,  lest  thou  shouldest  not  be  ac- 
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quainted  with  it^  I  will  endeavour  concisely  to 
describe. 

I  bought  horses  and  buggies ;  kept  dogs  and  a 
moonshee  :*  gave  champagne  tiffins ;  sat  with  my 
legs  on  the  table ;  smoked  cheroots  after  break- 
hsty  and  my  hookah  every  day  after  dinner ;  drove 
for  half  an  hour,  at  sun-set,  on  the  course,  or  grand 
mall  of  Calcutta ;  then  had  my  groom  in  attend- 
ance with  a  saddle-horse,  for  me  to  ride  up  and 
down,  joking  with  the  gentlemen,  flirting  with  the 
ladies,  and  displaying  my  agility  upon  horseback. 
I  prided  myself  upon  my  stud,  for  I  was  a  toler- 
ably good  judge  of  an  animal,  and  hunted  in  the 
cold  season,  twice  a-week,  with  the  Calcutta 
homids,  which  generally  threw  off  at  Dum-Dnm, 
the  head-quarters  of  the  artillery,  where  I  was  sure 
of  a  good  breakfast,  in  the  house  of  some  half-batta 
sub,  who  could  ill  afford  to  pay  for  the  same. 
I  had  the  advantage,  for  a  few  months,  of  an  ex- 
ceedingly well  furnished  purse,  and  was  cursed  with 
unlimited  credit  from  shop-keepers,  native  and 
European ;  for  I  was  known  to  be  the  son  of  my 
father,  who,  by  the  way,  was  at  Delhi  when  I 
arrived,  and  he  wzs  known  to  be  amongst  the 
wealthiest  in  India.  I  had  '^  stout  notions"  on  the 
spending  score,  and  scattered  the  yellow  dust  with 

*  ▲  natiTa  intCructor  in  th*  Oriental  languaget. 
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a  profuseness  which  astonished  the  vulgar.  I  at- 
tended all  the  outcries  (or  auctions),  and  purchased 
a  thousand  things  for  which  I  had  not  the  least 
occasion,  merely  for  the  sake  of  buying,  and  be- 
cause I  was  wretched  if  I  passed  a  day  without 
diminishing  the  amount  of  ray  cash.  On  the 
whole,  I  played  the  fool  with  a  success  altogether 
unprecedented.  I  never  thought  of  my  health 
till  I  had  lost  it,  nor  of  my  money  till  it  was  all 
gone. 

Calcutta  is  a  very  fine  place  for  people  with 
plenty  of  rupees — a  very  indifferent  place  for 
people  with  none ;  in  this  respect  it  differs  not 
much  from  any  other  spot  in  the  world,  excepting 
that  the  facility  of  spending  is  greater  in  that 
"  City  of  Palaces,"  than  in  any  other  locality  I 
have  resided  in.  This  extraordinary  "  facility  of 
spending"  is  aided  by  the  high  price  of  articles ; 
and  young  civilians,  who  have  generally  *'  more 
money  than  wits,"  in  their  possession,  or  in  more 
elegant  language,  whose  intellectual  treasury  is 
more  scantily  furnished  than  their  pecuniary  one, 
are  not  certainly  taxed  more  lightly  than  other 
people,  by  the  dealers  of  Calcutta.  However,  (as 
a  certain  grave  philosopher  has  remarked),  "  We 
must  all  pay  for  experience,"  and,  assuredly,  I 
found,  in  my  own  case,  that  an  outrageously  heavy 
duty  was  fixed,  by  the  moral  legislature,  upon  this 
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useful  commodity,  and  I  bad  not  sufficient  saga- 
city or  prudence  to  cheat  the  excise,  so  I  paid  for 
my  experience  with  my  money — I  paid  for  my  ex- 
perience with  my  health. 

Somehow  or  other  I  contrived,  before  I  had  been 
very  long  in  India,  almost  to  forget  the  friends 
whom  I  had  left  behind  me,  and  to  whom  I  had 
sworn  an  eternity  of  friendship.  My  uncle — Sin- 
clair— and  Leicester — they  gradually  slipped  away 
from  the  closets  of  my  memory,  and  I  almost  for- 
got that  such  people  existed.  In  the  constant  ex- 
citement of  life  in  which  I  was  now  living,  1  began 
to  think  solely  of  the  present ;  I  found  that  the  only 
seasons  at  which  my  memory  reminded  me  of  my 
neglect  was,  when  I  was  slightly  elevated  with  the 
juice  of  the  generous  wine,  and  then  I  began  to 
think  of  my  friends,  and  to  compose  letters  to  them 
in  imagination,  which  I  vowed  to  put  into  words 
next  morning,  but  which  the  morrow's  sun  never 
saw  executed ;  the  resolutions  which  I  made  over- 
night were  forgotten  when  I  rose  from  my  bed ;  I 
ate  my  fish  and  rice  for  breakfast,  and  put  my 
philosophy  in  my  pocket. 

I  had  sojourned  about  a  year  in  Calcutta,  dur- 
ing which  time  I  had  despatched  but  two  letters  to 
uncle  Matthew,  and  one  solitary  epistle  to  my 
friend,  Everard  Sinclair,  when  a  European  ship 
brought  me  a  long  letter  from  the  latter,  which  in 
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a  great  measure  ai*oused  my  affections  from 
the  torpor  into  which  they  had  fidlen.  The  con- 
tents of  that  letter  made  a  deep  impression 
upon  my  mind,  which  his  whole  subsequent 
con*espondence  only  tended  to  make  more  pro- 
found. I  have  still  that  correspondence  in  my 
possession,  and  it  is  my  intention  to  lay  it  before 
the  reader. 


LETTER    FROM    EVERARD    SINCLAIR   TO    CLAUDE 

JERNINGHAM. 

When  you  think,  my  dear  Claude,  on  the  many 
promises  I  made  to  you,  about  upholding  a  con- 
stant correspondence,  you  will  wonder,  and  not 
without  reason,  that  I  have  not  once  written  to 
you  before  this.  But,  in  truth,  since  your  depar- 
ture from  England,  the  tranquillity  of  my  mind 
has  been  disturbed  by  a  series  of  such  conflicting 
misfortunes,  that  I  can  scarcely  remember  the  day 
when,  vrith  any  degree  of  composure,  I  coidd  have 
given  you  an  account  of  myself  and  of  my  affairs, 
which  would  not  have  been  more  distressing  than 
satisfactory  for  you  to  peruse.  And  yet,  after  all, 
my  dear  friend,  I  know  not  that  I  ought  to  speak 
of  misfortunes ;  or  rather,  perhaps,  when  I  make 
use  of  the  word,  I  ought  to  apprize  you,  that  I  only 
mean  thereby  those  reverses,  which  the  imperial 
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Philosopher*  has  dedared,  "  cannot  reach  the 
mind/' — those  eictemal  circumstances  which  affect 
not  the  omdition  of  a  well-regulated  moral  state  : 
for  we  can  scarcely  call  those  accidents  ''  calami- 
ties,'* which  have  not  betrayed  us  into  errors, 
makii^  us  think  meanly  of  ourselves.  All  real 
evil  is  the  occasion  of  bitter  self^^ontempt ;  we 
ou^t  not  to  consider  ourselves  afflicted,  when  we 
can  retain  a  consciousness  of  our  int^rity.  The 
greatest  calamity  I  have  endured  is  the  sense  of 
having  yielded  to  calamity, — the  knowledge  of 
having  lost  my  tranquillity. 

But  I  will  abandon  these  metaphysical  subtle- 
ties, and  enter  at  once  into  a  narration, — albeit,  to 
the  last  degree  egotistical,— of  events  which  have 
occurred  to  me  since  we  parted.  When  you 
quitted  England,  as  you  well  know,  I  was  still 
nothing  better  than  a  school-boy.  I  was  not  happy 
then, — but  I  will  not  dwell  upon  these  things, — 
an  accident,  of  a  melancholy  nature,  soon  relieved 
me  from  this  thraldom. 

i  My  father  died  suddenly, — an  apoplectic  seizure 
terminated  his  existence.  Let  me  hurry  over  the 
various  circumstances  attending  upon  this  mourn- 
ful event.  My  father's  will  was  read  in  my  pre- 
sence ;  his  whole  property,  money  and  lands,  (for  I 

*  Marcas  Antoninui. 
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am  ill  at  legal  terms,  my  dear  friend),  was  be- 
queathed  to  my  brother  Charles,  with  liberty  of 
immediate  possession, —  saving  a  legacy  of  two 
•  hundred  pounds  for  myself,  to  buy  me,  as  the 
words  of  the  testament  ran,  **  a  suit  of  mourning 
and  a  copy  of  Tom  Paine  l**  It  would  ill  become 
me  to  comment  upon  these  things.  I  quitted  my 
brother's  roof,  for  he  had  never  loved  me,  and 
turned  my  steps  towards  the  metropoUs,  exclaim* 
ing,  in  the  fine  language  of  the  soldier-poet,  Sydney, 
"  Aui  viam  inveniam  aut  faciam" 

In  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word,  I  was  now 
independent.  I  was  a  being  alone  in  the  world, — 
a  free  agent,  uncontrolled  by  any  caprices  but  my 
own, — drawing  the  means  of  subsistence  fix)m  no 
foreign  resources, — ^resting  upon  the  staff  of  my 
own  exertions,  —  no  one  to  assist  me  upon  my 
journey,  yet  no  one  to  impede  my  progress.  And, 
situated  as  I  was,  I  regarded  my  future  prospects 
with  an  inconceivable  degree  of  complacency.  -  I 
said  to  myself,  "There  are  no  blessings  in  the 
world  equal  to  the  blessings  of  independence ;  and* 
I  am  an  independent  man."  I  then  began  to  cal- 
culate my  resources.  I  remembered  a  particular 
dogma  in  the  writings  of  an  eminent  living  philoso- 
pher, which  had  forcibly  struck  me  when  I  read  it, 
and  which  I  now  reflected  upon  with  considerable 
satisfaction.    "  There  is  no  real  wealth,"  says  Mr. 
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Godwin,  "  excepting  the  labour  of  man."  In  pro« 
portion,  therefore,  as  I  was  capable  of  labour  did  I 
look  upon  myself  as  wealthy  or  indigent.  My 
physical  powers  were  nothing  very  remarkable; 
my  fiame  was  of  rather  a  deUcate  construction, 
and  the  muscles  of  my  body  inclined  not  to  strength: 
but  disease  had  not  weakened  my  corporeal  ener* 
gies,  nor  debauchery  impaired  my  constitution ;  so 
that  I  was  capable  of  considerable  exertion,  and 
could  bear  with  facility  very  great  fatigue.  I  had 
always,  as  you  know,  lived  so  temperately,  and 
had  been  so  accustomed  to  exercise  self-denial, 
that  I  had  brought  my  actual  wants  into  com- 
paratively a  small  compass.  On  the  whole,  there- 
fore, I  was  not  entirely  destitute  of  corporeal  ad- 
vantages ;  but  I  did  not  set  much  stress  upon 
them,  as  the  means  whereby  I  looked  to  support 
myself:  but  turned,  with  increased  satisfaction,  to 
the  contemplation  of  my  intellectual  resources. 
You  remember  that,  from  the  first  dawn  of  our 
acquaintance,  I  delighted  in  the  creation  of  poetry; 
some  of  my  trifles  you  were  sufficiently  well  pleased 
with  to  transcribe,— of  all  you  expressed  your  ap- 
probation. I  am  aware  that  they  were  sufKcieiitly 
immature  and  incorrect  both  in  thought  and  dic- 
tion; but  there  was  a  certain  liveliness  of  fancy 
pervading  them  all,  which  prevented  them,  from 
being  utterly  worthless.     I  looked  upon  poetry  as 
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my  strong-hold; — a  certain  class  of  meti^ysical 
poetry,  combining  the  intricate  deductions  of  phi- 
losophy with  the  imaginative  flights  of  the  poetical 
temperament.  I  had  often  heard  that  large  sums 
of  money  had  been  given  for  poetical  pieces, — ^the 
productions  of  various  authors,  who,  meo  judido  at 
least,  manifested  no  very  extraordinary  genius.  I 
conceived  myself  capable  of  creating  poems  equally 
excellent  with  these :  and  therefore,  in  my  sim- 
plicity, I  doubted  not  but  that  the  booksellers 
would  come  forward  to  support  me.  So,  with 
about  a  hundred-and-fifly  pounds  in  my  pocket,  a 
small  library  of  books,  and  a  large  bundle  of 
manuscripts,  I  set  out  for  London  by  myself, 
with  a  determination  to  be  dependent  upon  no 
man. 

I  took  up  my  residence  in  lodgings,  situated  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Strand,  and  collected  the 
little  property  I  possessed.  I  felt  a  degree  of  in- 
dependence in  my  new  situation,  which,  to  me, 
was  pecidiarly  exhilarating.  My  means  were 
limited  enough,  but  then  they  were  exclusively  my 
own :  no  one  had  the  smallest  right  in  the  world 
to  interfere  with  the  disposal  of  my  little.  I  had 
very  few  &ars  for  the  future ;  I  deemed  that  my 
intellectual  resources  would  provide  me  with  the 
necessaries  of  life :  as  I  drank  no  wine  and  ate 
but  little  flesh,  my  personal  expenditure  was  incon- 
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siderable ;  I  consumed  but  a  small  sum  upon  the 
satisfying  of  my  sensual  cravings. 

Here  then,  undisturbed  for  a  while^  I  prosecuted 
my  studies  with  serenity.  I  reperused  the  manu- 
scripts I  had  brought  with  me;  I  selected  the 
wheat  from  the  tares,  and  exercised  the  most  rigid 
criticism  upon  the  works  of  my  earlier  boyhood. 
Then  I  composed  a  number  of  other  poems,  and 
added  them  to  the  original  collection.  And  when 
I  thought  that  I  had  enough  to  form  a  volume,  I 
transcribed  them  all  into  a  book  legibly,  upon  one 
side  of  the  paper. 

I  then  bethought  myself  of  publishing  my  com- 
positions, expecting,  in  the  fulness  of  my  inex- 
perience, to  be  amply  rewarded  for  my  literary 
labours;    and,    for  this  purpose,    I    applied    to 

Mr.  ,    knowing  him   to  be  the    Prince  of 

Publishers,  and  little  doubting  the  success  of  my 

application.      But  I  failed.     Mr.  ,  who  has 

a  heart  laden  with  benevolence,  received  me  with 
the  urbanity  of  a  gentleman,  and  the  kindness  of 
one  who  loveth  his  neighbour;  yet  he  would  not 
treat  with  me  for  the  purchase  of  my  manuscripts. 
He  read  several  pages  of  my  written  volume, — 
sighed,  and  then  laid  down  the  book.  I  looked 
into  his  face,  expecting  an  answer;  it  was  sor- 
rowful ; — ^he  presently  spoke.  He  advised  me  not 
to  publish  my  poems.    They  were  excellent,  he 
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said,  of  their  kind ;  at  least,  as  far  as  he  was  able 
to  judge,  from  the  few  passages  he  had  perased ; 
but  he  saw  at  once  that  they  were  pervaded  by  a 
philosophy  hostile  to  public  opinion.  It  would 
injure  him  to  publish  my  work;  but  it  would 
injure  me,  he  continued,  much  more.  He  tried 
to  dissuade  me  from  thus  publicly  avowing  the 
heterodox  notions  I  had  taken  up, — he  tendered  me 
a  world  of  good  advice ;  but  I  would  not  listen 
to  him,  for  I  was  bent  upon  publishing, — ^hoping 
to  acquire  fame,  to  amass  money,  and  to  do  good 
to  my  fellow-creatures. 

So  I  looked  about  me  for  another  publisher;  and 
after  a  period  I  fixed  upon  one,  whose  business  it 
was  to  give  circulation  to  works  of  an  unorthodox 
nature.  He  assured  me  that  they  had  a  very 
large  sale.  Liberty  was  gaining  ground  in  the 
world ;  but  poetry,  he  said,  was  not  the  thing : — 
however,  he  was  willing  to  print  for  me;  but  I 
must  publish  at  my  own  risk ; — he  would  lend  me 
his  name  and  colophon. 

At  first,  I  did  not  exactly  understand  what  was 
meant  by  publishing  at  my  own  risk :  afterwards, 
I  learnt  by  experience  that  it  was  this, — ^to  pay 
all  the  losses,  if  there  were  any,  and  to  let  the 
profits  go  into  the  hands  of  the  bookseller.  How- 
ever, I  acceded  to  his  terms. 

And  here,  my  dear  Claude,   I  must  pause  to 
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obsenre  that,  whereas  the  first  person  I  had  soli- 
cited to  publish  for  me  was  a  gentlemanlyi  bene- 
ToleDty  and  very  venerable-looking  man ;  my  new 
friend,  so  far  from  being  this,  was  the  most  dis- 
gusting individual  I  had  ever  met  with.  He  was 
a  complete  and  avowed  atheist ;  he  acknowledged 
no  laws,  civil  or  religious;  he  had  cast  off  his 
morality  with  his  faith,  and,  in  short,  was  no  better 
than  a  beast.  His  countenance  was  bloated  and 
sensual ;  his  eyes  were  inflamed  and  leering ;  his 
dress  was  slovenly  and  dirty;  he  was  stupified 
with  brandy ;  he  smelt  strongly  of  tobacco ;  his 
language  was  coarse  and  brutal ;  his  familiarity 
was  thoroughly  revolting ;  he  was  the  filthiest 
creature  I  had  ever  seen : — his  house  was  unwhole-* 
some  and  disorderly;  he  took  me  into  a  back 
parlour,  and  introduced  me  to  some  of  his  friends  ; 
he  assured  me  that  they  were  the  greatest  intellects 
of  the  age ;  profound  philosophers  and  moralists ; 
the  benefactors  of  the  human  race :  they  looked, 
for  all  the  world,  like  pickpockets ;  I  thought  that 
I  was  in   a  den  of  thieves.      At  the  house  of 

Mr. ,    the  bookseller,    I    had   seen  several 

literary  characters,  and  I  was  so  prepossessed  by 
the  lofty,  yet  mild,  intellectual  expressions  of  their 
faces,  that  I  longed  to  become  acquainted  with 
them  all.  But  here  I  was  sickened  beyond 
measure ;  I  looked  around  me,  and  felt  anxious  to 
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escape.  It  was  scarcely  the  hour  of  noon,  and  yet 
bottles  and  tumblers  were  on  tht  table.  There 
were  several  broken  glasses  on  the  floor,  the 
remains  of  the  last  n^ht's  debauch :  the  room  had 
evidently  not  been  swept  out,  nor  the  windows 
opened ;  so  that  the  atmosphere  of  the  apartment 
was  most  offensive.      I   was  introduced  to  the 

author  of  ,  with  an  assurance  that  he  was 

''  the  first  man  of  the  day."  If  ever  Satan  had  set 
his  seal  upon  the  human  countenance,  it  was  visible 
upon  the  face  of  that  man.  He  looked  as  if  he 
was  capable  of  perpetrating  the  most  atrocious 
actions  ever  suggested  by  the  arch-fiend.  I  shud- 
dered involuntarily,  as  be  addressed  me  with  a 
famihar  and  indelicate  expression,  clapping  me  at 
the  same  time  on  the  shoulder,  and  bidding  me  be 
of  good  cheer.  He  said  that  he  would  take  me 
in  hand, — that  he  would  foster  my  aspiring  genius; 
for  that  I  exhibited  very  promising  symptoms. 
Then  he  asked  me  to  take  a  glass  -of  brandy,  to 
drink  confusion  to  religion;  and  he  proposed  a 
most  blasphemous  toast. 

My  God!  how  disgusted  Iwas;  I  felt  an  inde- 
scribable sensation  of  loathing;  my  soul  sickened 
within  me;  I  could  scarcely  preserve  my  tran- 
quillity ;  I  felt  as  if  I  should  have  fallen  down :  I 
faltered  out  a  broken  excuse,  and  walked,  or  rather 
tottered,  out  of  the  room.    The  bookseller  followed 
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loe  into  the  shop  :  he  bad  just  enough  reason  about 
himtoTemember  his  oiwn  interest;  he  saw  that  I 
was  offended,  and  he  lavished  to  conciliate  me. — 

Mt. ,  he  said,  was  a  little  in  his  cups ;  he  was 

other  too  startling  npon  a  novice.  I  should  come 
by  degrees,  he  informed  me,  to  the  acm6  of  free- 
dunking  myself:  at  present  I  was  too  scrupulous. 
He  invited  me  to  supper  that  night, — an  invitation 
which  I  indignantly  declined.  He  had  something 
of  importance  to  propose  to  me.  Would  I  translate 
the  "  Sy$time  de  la  Nature  ?"  He  would  reward 
me  most  handsomely  for  my  trouble.  It  would 
pass,  he  said,  several  editions. 

I  had  read  this  obnoxious  publication,  but  I 
could  not  subscribe  to  its  desolating  doctrines.  I 
wonld  not  consent  to  be  an  instrument  to  propagate 
M.  D*Holbach's  impieties.  1  walked  out  of  the 
shop,  never  to  return  to  it  agam. 

My  book  was  printed  and  published.  1  took 
but  little  interest  in  it  myself.  I  did  not  even  take 
the  trouble  to  superintend  its  progress  through 
the  press,  and  when  it  appeared,  I  was  heartily 
ashamed  to  see  my  own  name  upon  the  title-page, 
coupled  with  that  of  the  atheist  publisher.  But 
this  was  little, — every  respectable  Review  made  a 
point  of  abusing  my  work.  It  was  done  "  more 
in  sorrow  than  in  anger."  Not  one  of  the  Re- 
hewers  denied  that  there  was  considerable  merit  in 
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my  poetry ;  but  they  accused  me  of  **  a  new  Tan- 
gled philosophy/' — of  attempting  to  undermine 
established  customs, — of  wishing  to  propagate  an 
undue  excess  of  civil  and  religious  liberty.  They 
said  that  my  poems  were  of  an  inflammatory  nature; 
nay,  many  accused  me  of  actual  infidelity.  One 
Review, — the  most  powerful  organ  of  them  all, — ex- 
horted me  in  terms  of  most  well-intentioned  bene- 
volence, to  pause  and  consider  what  I  was  about, — 
a  young  man  of  considerable  ability,  single-handed 
and  alone,  had  set  about  the  regeneration  of  man, 
with  every  possible  integrity  of  purpose, — it  was 
necessary  that  I  should  embark  in  the  cause, 
girt  about  with  the  armour  of  fortitude.  My  suf- 
ferings, the  Reviewer  said,  would  be  endless.  I 
was  making  war  against  the  world  single-handed. 
It  was  not  possible  that  I  should  accompUsh  my 
purpose,  but  it  was  certain  that  I  should  ruin  myself 
by  the  attempt.  The  writer  of  this  article  had  the 
discernment  not  to  class  my  opinions  with  those  of 
a  Paine  or  a  Spinoza ;  he  recognized  in  my  writings 
a  fervent  degree  of  piety  and  religion.  I  was  no 
atheist,  he  said  ;  I  was  something  very  far  from  it ; 
but  he  was  afraid  that  I  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
atheists.  He  cautioned  me  to  beware  of  such 
men;  they  were  designing,  unprincipled  blas- 
phemers, the  set  of  men  amongst  whom  I  had 
fallen ;  they  would  lead  me  into  the  gulf  of  per- 
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dition;  and  make  me  an  instrument  to  work  out 
their  evil  purposes, — I  assented  to  the  truth  of  all 
this.  Claude,  an  idea  has  possessed  me, — ^it  is  a 
strange  one,  but  I  cannot  get  rid  of  it, — ^that  the 
writer  of  this  article  was  your  uncle.  It  was  so 
moch  in  his  style :  so  imbued  with  his  benevolent 
(pint ;  partaking  so  much  of  his  kindness  of  man- 
i^,  and  his  earnest  wishes  for  the  good  of  a  fel- 
low-creature ;  that  I  can  scarcely  believe  that  he 
was  not  the  writer  of  this  well-intentioned  review. 
Besides,  as  I  subsequently  learned,  he  had  been 
endeavouring  to  discover  my  place  of  residence, 
the  knowledge  of  which  he  never  attained ;  neither, 
in  my  present  circumstances,  was  I  anxious  that  he 
should. 

Another  magazine  commenced,  by  remarking, 
that,  '*  no  man  with  any  regard  to  his  character, 
would  publish  with  tlie  firm  I  had  employed." 
Alas !  I  had  certainly  committed  a  most  grievous 
and  incurable  error.  I  could  not  but  acknowledge 
this   myself,  more   especially  as   I   subsequently 

received  from  Mr. ,  an  account  of  the  losses 

he  had  sustained  by  my  work,  though  1  had 
every  reason  to  suppose  that  he  had  derived  profit 
from  the  speculation.  1  had  sent  it  into  the  world 
b^ng  my  own  name,  and  many  of  my  old 
Khool-feJIows  had  purchased  copies  of  the  book. 
I  luK)w,  besides^  that  a  very  considerable  circula- 
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tion  had  been  ensured  in  the  mannfacturing 
tricts ;  and  if  any  thing  else  had  been  wanting  to 
make  certain  my  saspicions  of  frauds  I  was  informed 

that  my  old  master,  Dr.  R ,  with  a  true  regard 

to  my  personal  interest,  had  bonght  up  all  the 
unsold  copies,  for  the  purpose  of  committing  tbem 
to  the  flames.  Indeed,  upon  applying  at  a  book- 
seller's myself,  I  was  assured  that  the  work  was 
"  out  of  print ;"  therefore,  how  my  publisher  con- 
triyed  to  lose  money  I  never  had  the  penetration 
to  discover.  However,  ill  as  I  could  afford  it,  I 
sent  him  the  sum  demanded,  rather  than  have  any 
altercation  with  a  man  so  little  virtuous  as  this  in- 
fidel bookseller. 

And  such,  my  dear  Claude,  is  the  history  of  my 
first  entrance  into  the  world  of  letters, — such,  an 
account  of  the  first  attempt  which  I  made  towards 
reforming  the  world.  I  have  already  written  so 
much,  that  I  know  not  whether  I  shall  proceed  in 
my  narrative  just  at  present,  or  whether  it  would 
not  be  better  to  break  off  till  some  future  opportu- 
nity shall  present  itself.  When  I  first  commenced 
this  letter,  I  purposed  only  to  give  you  the  outlines 
of  my  history,  imagining  that  in  a  few  pages  I  could 
tell  you  all  that  had  happened  since  we  parted. 
But  I  cannot  write  to  you  as  I  would  to  other  people ; 
I  cannot  control  my  communicativeness  when  con- 
scious I  am  addressing  my  old  friend.    To  you  I 
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write  all  that  I  think ;  to  others  I  think  what  to 
write.  If  my  tediousness  is  wearisome  to  you,  I 
beg  that  you  will  tell  me  when  you  reply.  I  shall 
bring  this  long  letter  to  a  conclusion,  with  a  pro- 
mise that  my  next  shall  be  more  interesting. — God 
bless  you,  my  dear  Claude ;  and  forget  not  yom* 
old  friend. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 


•LtAj,  be  not  mored ; 


I  will  stand  champion  for  your  honour,  haard 

All  that  is  dearest  to  me. — 

Sbiuley. 


PROM  THE  SAME  TO  THE  SAME. 


My  dearest  friend, 
I  AGAIN  take  up  the  pen  to  address  you,  to  resume 
the  narrative  of  my  adventures,  which  I  com- 
menced in  my  last  letter;  you  will  pardon  my 
egotism,  I  know :  I  am  constrained  to  write  of 
myself, — to  pour  out  my  heart  fully  upon  this  pa- 
per ;  for  I  am  vain  enough  to  think  that  you  desire 
me  so  to  do. 

I  told  you  in  my  last,  that  upon  removing  to 
London,  I  took  up  my  residence  in  the  vicinity  of 
the   Strand.    My  landlady's  name   was   Oliver; 
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she  was  an  honest,  warm-hearted  widow  woman, 
who  did  ber  duty  by  her  God  and  by  her  neigh- 
bour,—both  in  theory  and  in  practice  a  Christian. 
There  were  other  lodgers  in  the  same  house  with 
me,— an  aged   gentleman  with  a  virgin  daughter. 
Their  name  ^nras  Travers ;  they  had  been  dwelling 
with  Mrs.  Ohver  many  months  ere  I  became  an 
inmate  of  her  house.   They  were  poor,  but  they  had 
once  been  rich ;  at  least,  this  much  Mrs.  Oliver 
sonnisedy  declaring  that  they  were  meet  company 
for  the  greatest  gentry  in  England ;  nay,  for  the 
Princes  of  the  Blood  Royal  themselves. 

I  was  desirous  of  becoming  acquainted  with  my 
fellow-lodgers ;  but  Mrs.  Oliver  informed  me  that 
they  had  expressed  their  intention  of  abstaining 
from  all  society  while  residing  beneath  her  roof. 
"  They  are  poor,  sir,"  said  Mrs.  Oliver,  "  and  may- 
be they  do  not  much  like  to  be  seen  in  their  po- 
verty by  other  folks.  Besides,  Mr.  Travers  is  sick." 
"  Are  they  then  so  very  poor  V  said  I ;  for  I 
thought  that  it  might  be  in  my  power  to  assist 
them. 

"  They  are  very  poor,  for  such  people,"  returned 
my  landlady ;  "  if  all  of  us  had  our  deserts  Mr. 
TraTers  would  not  be  living  here.  They  be  very 
good  people,  indeed,  sir, — so  pious-like,  and  so 
mild  m  their  manners, — and  Miss  Lucy,  who  is 
M  beautiful  as  an  angel,  reads  the  Bible  to  the  old 
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gentleman :  and  one  day,  when  I  went  in,  tbey  bade 
me  stay,  and  I  heard  a  chapter  out  of  the  Testa- 
ment, and  some  beaQtiAil  things  out  of  a  book 
written  by  a  man  named  Taylor, — a  book  catted  the 
Holy  Living.  It  does  one  good  to  hear  her  read, 
— she  reads  hke  an  angel,  wMch  she  is," — and  the 
tears  stood  in  Mrs.  Oliver's  eyes. 

I  asked  whether  Mr.  Travers  had  any  ostensible 
rriiance  to  which  he  trusted  for  his  daily  bread. 

Mrs.  Oliver  scarcely  knew ;  her  rents  were  regu- 
larly paid,  and  generally  in  small  change;   she 
suspected,  however,  that  the  industry  of  Miss  Tra- 
vers supported  them  both.    '^  The  industry  of  Miss 
Travers!"!    exclaimed. — "Why,   yes,    sir,"    re- 
turned my  landlady, — ^^  it  may  be,  after  alt,  that  I 
am  wrong ;  but  often,  when  I  go  into  the  room,  I 
see  Miss  Lucy  hard  at  work,  sometimes  painting 
card-racks    or    fire-screens, — sometimes    working 
foot-stools  or   bible-covers    in    different-coloured 
worsted  or  silks, — and  when  they  are  once  v^^ri^ed, 
sir,  I  never  see  them  again;   but  she  goes  out 
sometimes  of  an   evening  with   a   little  French 
basket  upon  her  arm,  and  calls  at  the  comer  of  the 
street  for  Mrs.  Bainbridge's  little  girl,  to  protect 
her,  as  Miss  Lucy  says, — ^though,  Lord  love  you ! 
what  protector  can  a  child  be?^-and  then  they 
two,  as  little  Emma  tells  me,  go  up  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Soho :    I  do  believe,  sir,  that  Miss 
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Tivrea   aellB    her    work   to   the  people  of  the 
Btsasr." 

That  ereniiig  (it  was  about  the  latter  end  of 
June),  I  awaited  with  a  strong  feeling  of  anxiety 
the  hour  of  Miss  Travers'  departure,  to  dispose,  as 
I  little  doubted,  of  her  wares ;  and  as  twilight  be- 
gin to  steal  Cfver  the  city,  I  heard  her  gentle  foot- 
Uk  down  the  stairs ;  so  emerging  from  my  cham- 
faor,  I  pffoceeded  to  follow  her  the  whole  length  of 
ker  journey.     I  was  desirous  of  learning  whither 
die  went,  and  of  inquiring  from  the  people  with 
whom  she  communicated^  the  true  state  of  her  pe- 
cuniary circumstances.      Do  you  think  that  the 
benevolence  of  my  intentions  justified  the  meanness 
of  my  espionage? 

She  walked  nearly  the  whole  length  of  the 
street;  then  paused  opposite  to  a  certain  door; 
having  rapped  at  which,  she  stood  upon  the  steps, 
awaiting  the  appearance  of  the  servant.  Presently 
a  maid  obeyed  the  summons,  who,  without  wait- 
ing to  be  asked  any  questions,  in  a  respectfrd  tone, 
iafonned  Miss  Travers,  that  her  mistress  had  taken 
oitt  Miss  Emma^  she  believed,  to  the  gardens  at 
ViizfaaU. 

Lucy  TVavers  appeared  much  disconcerted  when 
tkig  intelligence  first  smote  upon  her  ears ;  she 
lingered  some  moments  on  the  door-step,  as  though 
*kewere  doubting  whether  to  advance  or  to  re- 
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turn ;  but  presently,  as  I  passed  by,  I  heard  her 
say, — *^  No ;  I  must  go  on, — come  what  may,  my 
father's  medicine  shall  be  bought," — and  then 
she  proceeded  on  her  solitary  journey,  fearful,  yet 
contemning  fear,  when  bent  on  so  worthy  an 
enterprise. 

She  had  not  advanced  very  {Seu*,  when,  following 
at  a  little  distance,  as  I  did,  I  observed  a  young 
man,  of  a  very  fashionable  appearance,  accost  her 
with  the  most  impertinent  familiarity,  and  pre- 
sently venture  to  encircle  her  waist.  The  poor 
girl  trembled  from  head  to  foot;  she  had  not 
power  to  call  for  assistance,  or  to  tear  herself 
from  the  grasp  of  the  stranger,  who  still  continued 
with  one  arm  around  her  waist,  whilst  throwing 
back  her  veil  with  the  other,  he  thrust  his  head 
rudely  beneath  her  bonnet,  and  said  something 
which  I  did  not  hear ;  for  a  faint  voice,  at  that  mo- 
ment, articulated,  "  Mercy  !  mercy  V* 

You  know  that  I  am  one  who,  all  my  life,  have  been 
averse  from  any  violent  extremities.  I  never  have 
used  the  agency  of  force,  when  the  same  purpose 
could  be  effected  by  a  peaceful  appeal  to  the  rea- 
son of  my  opponent ;  but  here  it  was  absolutely 
necessary  that  I  should  exercise  momentary  deci- 
sion. There  was  not  an  instant  to  be  lost ;  so  I 
seized  the  intruder  by  the  throat,  and,  with  a  firm 
gripe  and  a  sudden  vehemence  of  action,  threw 
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faim  upoa,  or  rather  dashed  him  against^  the  pave- 
ment ;  and,  his  hat  falling  off  as  he  fell,  his  head 
came  in  contact  with  the  curb-stone,  and  he  lay 
senseless  and  bleeding  upon  the  ground. 

1  was  not  inunediately  acquainted  with  the  full . 
extent  of  the  mischief  I  had  done.  I  thought  only 
of  Lucy  Travers,  who  was  leaning  against  the 
w^  of  a  house,  every  limb  quivering  with  emo- 
tioiL  I  supported  her  into  a  shop  ;  and  no  sooner 
bad  she  entered,  than  she  sunk  upon  a  chair  and 
&intedy — ^her  strength  of  mind  could  hold  out  no 
longer. 

The  people  of  the  shop  came  to  my  assistance. 
They  untied  the  strings  of  her  bonnet,  and  removed 
all  the  covering  from  her  head.  And  then  for  the 
first  time  I  looked  upon  a  face,  which  was  indeed 
beautiful  as  an  angel's. 

When  I  saw  that  Miss  Travers  was  in  safety,  I 
bastened  to  ascertain  the  extent  of  injury  which  the 
stranger  had  received  at  my  hands.  A  crowd  had 
by  this  time  collected,  and  some  policemen  had 
joined  the  assembly.  "  Where  is  he  ?*'  "  Who  is 
be?"  "Seize  him!"  were  cries  which  greeted  my 
ears  as  I  advanced.  There  was  a  woman  of  the 
tOTim  in  the  crowd,  who  was  loud  in  her  vocifera- 
tJODB  for  "  Justice  ! "  "  Guard  the  door,  Mr. 
Policeman !  don't  let  the  murderer  escape  !"  and 
4en  she  wrung  her  hands  in  an  agony  of  grief. 

VOL.  1.  K 
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"  It  is  he,— my  poor  Lord !   it  is  he !  and  they 

have  murdered  him ;  the  blood-thirsty  villains !" 
I  stood  at  the  door,  and  cried  out,  *^  In  God's 

name,  my  friends,  bring  the  wounded  man  into  the 

shop,  whilst  I  run  to  secure  medical  assistance." 
**  Let  him  do  no  such  thing,"  cried  the  female 

I  had  heard  before. 

^^  You  are   my  prisoner !"    said  a  policeman^ 

tapping  me  on  the  shoulder  as  he  spoke ;  **  you 

must  not  stir  out  of  my  custody." 

'<That  is  right!    that  is  right!''  shrieked  the 

woman ;  "  I  hope  to  see  him  swing,  some  day,  at 

Newgate  !" 

By  this  time  the  wounded  man, — his  pockets 

having  been  previously  rifled, — ^was  brought  into 
the  shop,  where  I  stood.  He  was  stuimed ;  and 
his  whole  countenance  was  besmeared  with  a  pro* 
fusion  of  blood :  but  I  knew  enough  of  surgery 
to  be  certain,  upon  inspection,  that  he  was  not 
dangerously  injured.  The  shopkeeper  brought  me 
a  sponge,  and  a  basin  of  cold  water.  I  brushed 
aside  the  hair  from  the  forehead  of  my  victim,  and 
sprinkled  the  cool  element  upon  his  brow.  Then 
I  passed  the  sponge  over  his  countenance,  and 
wiped  away  the  blood  and  dirt  that  berimed  it. 
Oh,  Jemuigham  !  guess  my  astonishment, — guess 
the  horror  that  flashed  across  my  soul,  when  I 
looked  upon  a  well-known  face,  the  face  of  one 
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whom  I  had  loved  in  my  boyhood !  Claude !  that 
wounded  man,  who  was  then  lying  senseless  in  my 
annSy — the  blood  streaming  from  a  gash  in  his 
head,  inflicted  by  my  violence,  was  no  other  than 
our  old  school-fellow,  —  the  gallant,  and  good- 
hearted — Harry  Leicester  ! 

^^  Let  us  ascertain  who  the  wounded  gentleman 
18,"  said  the  policeman,  "  that  we  may  convey  him 
m  safety  to  his  lodgings."  And  he  proceeded  to 
search  for  a  card-case,  or  some  letters,  to  ascertain 
the  place  of  the  sufferer's  residence. 

"  Oh  !  I  know  who  he  is  well  enough,"  cried  the 
female  who  had  spoken  before,  and  who  now  en- 
tered the  shop  and  stood  amongst  us,  attired  in  all 
the  finery  of  her  profession,  and  displaying,  as  she 
threw  back  her  veil,  the  beautiful  face  which  had 
rained  her.  **  Oh !  I  know  who  he  is  well  enough. 
It  is  Lord  Leicester !  it  is  Lord  "Leicester  !  and  he 
livies  in Square." 

And  just  as  she  said  this,  one  of  the  policemen 
held  up  a  letter  to  the  gas-light,  and  declared  that 
the  woman  had  spoken  the  truth.  This  was  the 
first  intimation  winch  had  reached  me  that  our 
friend,  by  the  death  of  his  father,  had  added  a  title 
to  his  name. 

^  Has  any  one  gone  for  a  surgeon  ?"  I  exclaimed 
^  one  of  the  myrmidons  of  office,  who  had  stationed 
ifimseif  before  the  shop-door,  and  was  looking  on 
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with  indescribable  serenity.  ^*  I  entreat  you,  let  no 
time  be  lost,  or  the  wounded  man  will  bleed  to 
death." 

''  It  is  no  part  of  my  business/'  replied  the  man 
unconcernedly,  '^  to  run  after  doctors  just  now;  I 
have  enough  to  do  to  look  aft;er  you."  And  he 
smiled  with  a  look  of  insolent  sagacity. 

'^  No  part  of  your  business !  Good  God !  is  it 
part  of  yoiur  business  to  stand  by  inactive  whilst  & 
fellow-creature  is  bleeding  to  death  ?  You  prevent 
me  from  seeking  assistance,  and  refuse  to  go  forth 
yourself.  Assuredly  one  of  you  is  enough  to  hinder 
such  a  prisoner  as  I  am  from  escaping.  I  am  not 
so  desperate  a  criminal, — so  formidable  a  ruffian 
that  you  need  fear  me.  I  intreat  you  to  go  in 
quest  of  a  surgeon.  You  stand  here  as  an  admi- 
nistrator of  justice  ;  is  it  justice  to  commit  homi- 
cide ? — to  look  with  a  leering  eye  upon  a  brother 
mortal  in  the  arms  of  death,  whilst  it  is  in  your 
power  to  save  him  by  an  effort.  You  shall  answer 
for  this  to  your  superior ;  I  have  marked  you,  and 
you  shall  not  escape."  But,  seeing  that  my 
threats  were  of  no  avail,  I  drew  out  my  purse,  and 
tendered  the  whole  of  its  contents  to  one  of 
tlie  shopmen,  who  immediately  (for  he  had  only 
been  waiting  for  a  bribe)  set  out  in  search  of  a 
physician. 

By  this  time,  Miss  Travers  and  Lord  Leicester 
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began,  almost  at  the  same  moment,  to  recover 
their  suspended  faculties ;  and,  with  indescribable 
sensations  of  delight,  I  beheld  them  both  open 
their  eyes,  and  gaze  with  a  wondering  expression  of 
countenance  at  the  people  assembled  around  them. 

"You  have  nothing  to  fear,  Miss  Travers,"  said 
I,  placing  myself  before  Leicester,  that  she  might 
not  look  upon  the  bleeding  man ;  *'  you  do  not 
know  me,  but  I  am  your  fellow-lodger,  and  I  will 
see  that  you  are  restored  in  safety  to  your  father  ;*' 
and  then  I  cast  my  eyes  around,  to  see  if  I  could 
find  any  one  to  despatch  for  a  coach ;  but  they  fell 
upon  the  stem  policeman,  and  I  remembered  that  I 
was  not  a  free-agent ;  and  then — ^but  it  was  only  for 
a  moment — my  heart  sickened  with  a  feeling  of 
despondency. 

"  Well,  sir, — supposing  we  go,"  said  one  of  the 
'jacks  in  office,'  who  had  already  inquired  my 
name  and  address, — 'Hhe  young  lady  seems  coming 
to  quick  enough,  and  the  doctor  will  soon  be  here 
for  the  gentleman, — and  I  have  no  time  to  lose 
humbugging.  It's  a  pity,  sir,  it  be  so  early  hi  the 
evening,  for  you  will  have  to  bide  till  to-morrow  in 
the  station-house." 

I  had  anticipated  this  intimation,  and  had  al- 
ready determmed  how  to  meet  it.  I  took  the  po- 
iiceman  aside,  and  informed  him  of  all  that  had 
laken  place.     I  told  him  that  Miss  Travers  resided 
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beneath  the  same  roof  with  myself, — ^that  she  was 
a  young  lady  eminently  respectable,  whom  I  had 
accidentally  rescued  from  insult,  though,  unfor- 
tunately, in  so  doing,  I  had  been  betrayed  into 
unintentional  ferocity.  I  was  willing  to  appear 
before  the  justice-seat ;  I  had  no  desire  to  escape ; 
I  was  ready  to  give  an  account  of  my  conduct; 
but  I  requested  the  indulgence  of  the  officer, 
being  anxious  to  escort  Miss  Travers  home,  and 
to  restore  her  to  the  guardianship  of  her  parent. 
In  order,  I  said,  that  I  might  do  this,  without 
encroaching  upon  the  duties  of  the  policeman, 
I  was  willing  that  he  should  accompany  us  to 

Street.     If  he  would  send  one  of  his  fellows 

for  a  coach,  we  might  all  three  of  us  set  out 
together. 

To  my  great  joy  and  astonishment,  the  officer 
believed  all  I  said.  This  man,  though  somewhat 
brutalized  by  his  profession,  and  ne<;jessitated  to  be 
wakeful  and  suspicious,  was  not  altogether  desti- 
tute of  good  feeling.  He  said,  that  he  regretted 
exceedingly  the  unpleasant  situation  in  which  I 
was  placed  ;  but  he  was  constrained  to  confine  me 
in  the  station-house,  that  I  might  be  brought  for- 
ward for  examination  on  the  morrow.  However, 
he  doubted  not  but  that  I  should  be  speedily  dis- 
missed. I  had  nothing  to  fear  from  the  rigour  of  the 
law.     In  the  mean  time  he  acceded  to  my  pro- 
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posaU;    and    despatched    his   companion    for   a 
vehicle. 

Having  settled  this,  I  directed  my  attention  to- 
wards the  unfortunate  victim  of  my  violence.     He 
was  recovering  his  self-possession  rapidly,  and  had 
already  declared  himself  not  so  much  injured.     I 
went  up  to  him,  and  addressed  him  familiarly  by 
Dame»  — "  Harry  Leicester,"  I  said,  *'  do  you  re- 
member me  ?      You   are   not   entirely  amongst 
sUaogers.*'     He  started   at  hearing  himself  ac- 
costed, and  looking  up,  he  recognized  me  imme- 
diately.    "  Everard  Sinclair ;    how  strange  !    my 
old  school-fellow,  how  came  you  here  ?     I  have 
now,  at  all  events,  one  friend  to  assist  me.     You 
are  always  at  hand,  when  I  am  in  distress.     This 
is  not  the  first  time  you  have  exposed  yourself  in 
my  behalf;"  —  and  he  held  out  his  hand  in  token 
of  affection. 

"  No, —  no, —  Leicester,"  I  replied,  emotion  ren- 
dering me  almost  inarticulate.  **  It  is  I  who  have 
done  this  ;  behold  your  enemy,  not  your  friend,  in 
mc.  Take  this  card ;  I  will  tell  you  every  thing 
to-morrow  ;  it  is  better  that  you  should  not  excite 
yourself  now." 

"  Nay,  do  not  desert  me,"  said  Leicester.  "  I 
do  not  understand  what  you  say  ;  you  were  always 
the  friend  of  the  distressed ;  stay  with  me."  I 
could  not  answer.     The  ignorant  kindness  of  him 
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whom  I  had  injured  smote  more  keenly  than  could 
the  bitterest  upbraidings. 

I  extricated  my  hand  from  the  grasp  of  my 
friendy  and  turned  myself  towards  the  surgeon, 
who  had  just  entered  the  shop.  A  few  moments 
were  sufficient  to  assure  him,  that  there  was  no 
danger  to  be  apprehended  from  the  wound  which 
he  was  called  upon  to  examine ;  but  I  was  unable 
to  learn  the  precise  extent  of  the  mischief  I  had 
caused  ;  for  the  policeman^  having  returned  with  a 
coachy  declared  that  he  had  no  time  to  lose,  and 
desiring  Miss  Travers  and  myself  to  enter   the 

vehicle,    he   prepared  to  accompany  us  to  

Street ;  and  in  a  few  minutes  we  were  at  Mrs.  Oli- 
ver's door, 

I  have  entered  so  much  into  detail,  narrating 
this  adventure,  my  dear  Claude,  that  what  follows, 
must  be  touched  upon  but  lightly,  or  this  letter 
will  exceed  all  limits,  and  you  will  begin  to  think 
I  shall  never  have  done.  The  restoration  of  Miss 
Travers  to  her  father, — the  delight  which  I  expe- 
rienced, when  she  was  safe, — the  repeated  thanks 
of  the  over-joyed  parent, — the  trembling  gratitude 
of  the  daughter, — the  hopes  expressed  of  our  per- 
manent friendship, — I  shall  be  contented  with  just 
alluding  to  these  things.  Neither  shall  I  enter 
more  fully  into  the  history  of  how  I  passed  the 
remainder  of  that  eventful  night  in  the  station- 
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houae, — how  I  li^as  brought  forward  for  examina- 
tion, next  mommg, — how  I  managed  to  satisfy 
the  magistrate,  and   how  Lucy  Travers  appeared, 
but  was  not  called  upon,  to  give  evidence.     Let  it 
suffice,  that  I  was  fully  acquitted :  the  assaulted 
party  appeared  not  against  me ;  and  I  immediately 
regained  my  liberty,  the  temporary  loss  of  which 
was  more  than  requited  by  the  gratitude  of  Mr. 
Tiuvers  and  his  daughter,  and  the  consciousness  of 
having  preserved  the  latter  from  the  insults  which 
my  interference  restrained. 

But   I  did   not  feel  perfectly   happy.      I  had 
caused  the  blood  of  a  fellow-creature  to  flow ;  I 
had  committed,  however  justifiable  the  occasion,  an 
act  of  extraordinary  violence  upon  an  individual 
whom    I  regarded  with  afiection,  and  who  had 
always  expressed  himself  towards  me  in  kindest 
terms  of  admiration  and  love.     What  would  be 
Leicester's  feelings,  upon  discovering  that  his  old 
friend  and  companion,  had  been  his  assailant,  and 
not  his  protector?    What  would  be  his  horror, 
when  he  ascertained  that  my  violence  had  preci- 
pitated him  upon  the  very  margin  of  the  waters 
of  death  ?     Such  were  the    thoughts  that   stir- 
red in  my    bosom,  and   ruffled  the  serenity   of 
my  feelings.     But  presently  I  recollected  myself, 
and  said, — "  I  will  seek  out  him,  whom  1  have 
injured,  and  ask  his  forgiveness  for  what  1  have 
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done.  I  will  sit  by  his  bed-side ;  and  nurse  him 
throughout  his  sickness ;  I  will  do  all  that  lies  in 
my  power  to  alleviate  the  sufferings,  which  he 
endures/' — and,  as  I  said  this,  I  proceeded  to  go 
forth,  and  was  soon  upon  my  way  to  Lord  Lei- 
cester's. 

A  servant  in  Uvery  informed  me  that  his  lordship 
was  dangerously  ill,  —  that  he  had  met  with  a 
severe  accident,  having  been  knocked  down  in  the 
streets  by  a  cabriolet,  and  a  deep  incision  inflicted 
in  his  head,  so  that  it  was  impossible  that  I 
should  be  admitted;  for  that  his  lordship  had 
given  particular  orders  that  no  one  should  have 
access  to  him  whatever,  with  the  exception  of  one 
gentleman,  whom  he  named,  and  whom  his  lord* 
ship  had  sent  for  in  the  morning.  Upon  this,  the 
porter  was  about  to  shut  the  door  upon  me ;  but  I 
entreated  him,  at  least,  to  take  up  my  card ;  but 
this  even  the  servant  refused  to  do;  for  Lord 
Leicester  had  given  especial  directions  that  no  cards 
were  to  be  sent  up  to  him :  so  I  was  constrained 
to  depart  in  disappointment,  and  to  cherish  the 
unpleasant  reflections,  which  continued  to  agitate 
my  mind. 

When  I  arrived  at  the  door  of  my  lodgings,  I 
was  surprised  to  see  a  stylish-looking  cabriolet, 
with  a  foot-boy  at  the  horse's  head,  drawn  up  in 
front  of  Mrs.  Oliver's  house ;   and  my  landlady. 
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who  had  been  looking  out  for  my  return,  opened 
the  door  for  me  herself,  and  in  a  fluttering  manner 
informed  me  that  a  strange  gentleman  had  called, 
who,  in  a  blustering  voice,  had  inquired  for  me, 
and,  upon  learning  that  I  was  not  at  home,  had 
signified  his  intention  of  waiting  till  I  should  return, 
and  had  desired  Mrs.  Oliver  to  inform  me  as  soon 
as  I  came  in,  that  the  Hon.  Captain  Somebody,  of 
the  Guards,  had  called  upon  particular  business, 
and  requested  to  see  me  immediately.  The  name 
was  unknown  to  me,  and  I  thought  at  first  there 
was  some  mistake ;  but  I  had  no  sooner  entered 
the  room,  than  a  tall,  whisker-bedizened  gentleman 
"  believed  that  he  was  addressing  Mr.  Sinclair." — 
He  came,  he  said,  fix>m  Lord  Leicester. 

"  I  have  just  come  from  his  house,  sir,  myself," 
said  I ;  '^  but  I  was  peremptorily  refused  admit- 
tance. If  you  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  see 
Lord  Leicester,  oh !  tell  me,  sir,  how  you  left  my 
poor  fiiend." 

The  gentleman  in  whiskers  (for,  having  for- 
gotten the  name  of  this  worthy  individual,  I  am 
compelled  to  particularize  him  thus)  repeated  the 
last  word  I  had  uttered  with  an  ineffable  look  of 
contempt,  as  he  surveyed  my  humble  apartment. — 
'^  /  am  come  here  as  Lord  Leicester's  friend,  and 
the  bearer  of  this  letter.  You  will  be  pleased,  sir, 
to  peruse   its  contents.      Lord  Leicester,   though 
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Buffering  severely,  will  contrive,  sir,  I  doubt  not, 
to  see  you.^' 

I  involuntarily  gave  vent  to  a  cordial  expression 
of  delight. — "  He  was  ever  an  excellent  creature ; 
I  thought  that  he  would  see  me ;  I  do  not  deserve 
this  generosity." 

The  gentleman  in  whiskers  stared.  "  I  think, 
sir,"  he  said,  "you  will  discover  your  mistake, 
when  you  peruse  the  contents  of  that  letter." 

I  broke  the  seal,  and  opened  it,  never  doubting 
but  that  the  letter  contained  expressions  of  'for- 
giveness, and  regret  that  he  had  been  disappointed 
in  seeing  me.  Guess,  Jemingham,  what  was  my 
astonishment,  when  I  found  myself  reading  a 
challenge. 

"  Well,  sir ;  you  will  oblige  me  by  an  answer. 
You  need  not  trouble  yourself  to  write,  unless 
you  like  it.  I  shall  be  happy  to  convey  a  verbal 
message." 

"  No,  sir,"  I  replied,  with  a  degree  of  calmness 
which  astonished  the  gentleman  in  the  GKiards; 
"no,  sirj  I  prefer  writing.  This  business  is  not 
to  be  settled  by  a  few  hasty  words  in  the  way  of 
message.  Perhaps  you  will  amuse  yourself  with 
a  book,  whilst  I  am  employed  upon  my  answer; 
or,  perhaps,  sir,  you  would  prefer  calling  again, 
because  I  have  a  good  deal  to  say  in  my  letter." 

"Answers  of  this  nature,"   said  the  Captain, 
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''are  generally  laconic  and  pithy:"  and  he  twirled 
the  before-mentioned  whiskers,  affecting  an  air  of 
ung-froid. 

''Answers  of  what  nature?"  I  replied,  "1 
imagine,  sir,  that  you  little  divine  the  nature  of 
the  answer  I  am  about  to  make ;"  and  I  proceeded 
intently  to  write. 

"There  can  be  but  one  answer  for  an  honourable 
man  to  return ;"  and  the  officer  pretended  to  read, 
for  he  was  decidedly  averse  to  discussion,  when 
thoe  was  any  chance  of  meeting  apt  replies. 

'^Tme :  there  can  be  but  one  answer;  and  that 
answer  I  am  about  to  return." 

I  firmly  declined  the  invitation  to  single  combat, 
which  Lord  Leicester  had  so  thoughtlessly  ten- 
dered. I  told  his  Lordship  I  was  perfectly  sure 
that,  when  he  reflected  maturely  upon  what  he 
had  ^one,  his  conduct  would  appear  ridiculous, 
even  in  his  ov^n  eyes.  How  vain  it  was  to  talk  of 
personal  insult,  since  I  had  assaulted  him  when 
ignorant  of  who  he  was ;  and  was  ready  to  express 
my  heartfelt  regret, — my  sorrow,  for  the  violence 
I  had  been  betrayed  into.  I  said,  that  if  it  were 
the  du^  of  either  to  deman'd  an  apology  for  what 
had  passed,  it  was  assuredly  my  part  to  insist  that 
Loid  Leicester  should  apologize  to  Miss  Travers, 
br  that  she  had  been  the  party  insulted.  I  refused, 
therefore,  to  accept  his  challenge,  at  all  events, 
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until  he  was  thoroughly  restored  to  health ;  before 
which  time  I  said  that  I  would  visit  him  in  persoo, 
and  enter  into  any  explanation  he  should  think  fit. 
I  was  placing  this  despatch  in  an  envelope,  when  I 
was  startled  by  a  thundering  rap  at  the  street  door, 
and  in  a  minute,  to  my  utter  astonishment, — his 
head  bandaged  up,  and  his  &ce  pale  and  ghastly 
as  that  pf  a  recent  corpse,  yet  withal  wearing  an 
expression  of  good  humour  and  kindness,  com- 
mingled with  certain  outward  indications  of  pain, 
which  he  could  not  conceal, — like  one  risen  fJNjm 
the  dead.  Lord  Leicester  burst  into  the  room. 

*'  Everard,  my  old  friend,  forgive  me,  I  am  sure 
you  will.  That  letter — I  was  light-headed  when  I 
wrote  it — I  must  have  been — to  send  a  challenge  to 
you,  and  under  such  circumstances  as  these,  when 
I  have  been  the  offending  party.  Sinclair,  I  am 
a  weak  profligate  fellow,  and  I  must  be  very 
contemptible  in  your  eyes."  The  gentleman  in 
whiskers  looked  thunder-struck — "  He  is  lights 
headed  at  all  events,  now.  Leicester,  do  you 
know  what  you  are  about  ?" 

*^  Do  I  know  what  I  am  about  ?  Yes !  1  have 
recovered  the  use  of  my  reason  now — I  am  come 
to  ask  pardon  from  an  honest  fellow,  and  from  a 
young  lady  whom  I  have  wantonly  insulted.  I 
know  very  well  what  I  am  about ;  I  thank  you, 
sir,  for  the  trouble  you  have  taken,  and  the  in- 
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toest  yoa  ha^e  expressed  in  my  welfare.  I  am 
Borry  that  I  cannot  oblige  you  by  bringing  this 
iSur  to  a  crisis  ;   it  is  a  pity  that  you  have  had  so 

mach  troable  for    nothings  Captam  ,  and 

that  you  have  tlirown  away  such  excellent  advice 
QpoQ  me«  But  I  really  cannot  oblige  you  by  fight- 
ing.** And  he  gave  the  Captain  a  hint  to  depart  by 
shaking  him  cordially  by  the  hand,  and  wishing 
him  "  good  afternoon." 

When  we  v^ere  alone,  Leicester,  with  true  spirit, 
expressed  his  heartfelt  regret  at  what  had  passed — 
''  I  am  a  wild,  reckless  fellow/^  he  said,  "  acting 
always  upon  impulse,  running  into  mischief  blind- 
fold, and    altogether  heedless  of  consequences; 
though  always  doing  wrong,  Sinclair,  I  never  in- 
tend to  do  wrong ;  I  would  not  willingly  give  pain 
to  the  meanest  creature  in  the  animal  world,  but  I 
fear  that  I  am  often  the  cause  of  suffering,  arising 
from  my  thoughtless  behaviour.  For  the  first  time, 
in  my  life,  I  have  been  properly  chastised  for  my 
profligacy ;  I  richly  deserved  what  I  have  suf- 
fered, and  so   far  from  blaming  you,  Sinclair,  I 
honour  the  disinterested  manliness  of  your  cha- 
racter even  more  than  I  have  hitherto  done.     1  am 
a  sad  dissolute  dog,  and  as  1  have  begun  life  I  fear 
«o  shall  I  end  it.     But  if  you  knew  all,  my  friend, 
yoa  would  not  judge  too  harshly  of  me;  I  could 
tell  yoa  a  tale,   Everard,  which  would  raise  up  a 
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sudden  horror  in  your  breast ;  but  the  individual 
whom  1  should  thereby  expose,  however  much  I 
have  suffered  by  his  machinations,  I  will  spare, 
though  he  merits  not  my  clemency.  Yet  I  will  not 
seek  to  exculpate  myself.  I  am  an  unworthy  de- 
praved creature,  and  you  must  regard  me  as  some- 
thing very  despicable/'  And  in  this  manner  he  went 
on  upbraiding  himself  and  praising  me,  until  I  in- 
terrupted his  discourse,  saying,  *'  You  have  nothing 
to  ask  at  my  hands,  Leicester ;  you  have  not  of- 
fended against  me ;  the  generous  spirit  you  have 
evinced,  has  filled  me  with  admiration,  delight, 
and  gratitude,  which  will  never  pass  away."  Then 
I  told  him,  for  he  requested  that  I  would  do  so,  ail 
the  circumstances  which  had  led  to  our  collision, 
and  all  that  had  taken  place  since  we  parted  in 

street  the  night  before.     I  showed  him  the 

letter  which  I  had  intended  to  have  sent  him,  and 
I  spoke  of  the  recklessness  he  displayed  in  leaving 
the  sick-room,  and  exposing  himself  to  an  aggra- 
vation of  the  mischief  which  quiet  would  speedily 
obviate,  but  which  excitement  would  certainly  in- 
crease. But  Leicester  immediately  checked  me — 
"  Nay,  talk  not  of  that,"  he  said,  "  the  only  place 
where  quiet  was  to  be  found,  I  felt,  was  in  your 
house.  After  I  had  sent  that  inconsiderate  letter, 
the  contents  of  which  were  suggested  to  me  by 
another,  I  immediately  was  seized  with  remorse ;  I 
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icmembered  our  old  corapanionship ;  I  thought  of 
joor  extreme  gentleness,  which,  I  knew,  shrunk 
iroffl  insolt  and  violence,  as  the  sensitive  plant  re- 
coils from  the  tonch.     I  thought  of  the  days  when, 
espooang  my  cause,  you  entailed  upon  yourself  the 
odium  of  our  scbool-fellows.   Then  I  thought  of  my 
own  unworthiness — ^how  I  had  recklessly  insulted 
aninoocent  girl,  conceiving  her  to  be  a  woman  of  the 
town;  and  then  1  thought  how  inadequate  was  my 
pomshment   to    the    pain    which  I   had   inflicted 
upon  her,  and    how  merciful  was  your  conduct 
compared  with  mine,  which  had  nothing  whatever 
to  JQsUfy  it,  and  my  anger  against  you  passed 
away,  and   I   longed  to    recall   the  inconsiderate 
challenge ;  but  that  was  impossible ;  so  I  started 
up,  and  immediately  ordered  my  chariot,  deter- 
termined  to  atone  for  my  misconduct,  by  asking 
forgiveness   from   you   and  Miss  Travers.      You, 
Sinclair,  have  freely  forgiven  me ;  can  I  hope  a  like 
pardon  from  your  friend  ?" 

"  I  can  answer  for  it,  that  you  are  forgiven  by 
this  time.  Lucy  Travers  is  the  last  person  in  the 
world  to  harbour  a  single  feeling  of  resentment. 
But  whether  she  will  see  you,  Leicester,  I  think 
is  doubtful ;  or  rather,  I  am  very  uncertain,  whe- 
ther her  &ther  will  consent  to  your  admission." 

"  It  is  certainly  a  delicate  affair,"  resumed  Lei- 
ster, with  a  seriousness  of  countenance,  which 
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indicated  the  unpleasant  reflections  distracting  the 
serenity  of  his  mind.     **  It  is  an  awkward  explana- 
tion which  I  must  enter  into.    By  telling  the  truth, 
I  must  make  confession  of  an  habitual  disposition 
to  profligacy.    And  it  is  not  very  pleasant  for  any 
man  to  expose  his  own  dissolute  courses  in  the 
presence  of  a  beautiful  girl.     But  I  must  not  be 
restrained  from  what  is  right  by  any  selfish  feelings 
of  delicacy.     I  will  borrow  one  of  your  fayourite 
expressions,  *  What  I  ought  to  do,  that  I  dare  do, 
Everard.     At  worst,  I  can  only  say  this;  that, 
walking  alone  to  the  theatre,  I  espied  a  peculiarly 
beautiful  form  moving  before  me  in  the  streets, — 
that,  unused  to  meet  any  females  on  the  pavements 
who  belonged  not  to  a  particular  class,  I   had 
taken  those  liberties  with  her    person,  which   I 
should  have  refrained  from  had  she  been  less  beau- 
tiful, or  had  I  entertained  a  suspicion  of  her  inno- 
cence.    This  is  the  true  story ;  and,  however  pain- 
ful the  exposure,  it  must  be  made.     I  shall  always 
be  an  object  of  contempt,  but  I  would  not  willingly 
be  regarded  as  something  worse.     I  wish,  Sinclair, 
you  would  employ  your  agency  to  introduce  me  to 
Miss  Tmvers  and  her  father." 

The  request  was  made,  and  was  granted.  Both 
Mr.  Travers  and  Lucy  would  willingly  have  avoided 
this  collision ;  but  my  intreaties  were  so  enthusi- 
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aidcally  urged,  that,  at  lengthy  they  capitulated  ; 
md  declared  that  it  was  impossible  to  refuse  a 
request  advanced  by  one  to  whom  they  were  so 
deeply  indebted.  With  a  palpitating  heart  and 
trembling  voice,  I  introduced  Lord  Leicester  to  my 
friends. 

You  know  the  inefiable  grace  which  accom- 
panied all  that  was  said  or  done  by  Harry  Leices- 
ter. You  know  the  sweetness  of  his  tones^ — the 
beauty  of  his  every  motion, — ^the  entire  nobility  of 
his  appearance.  There  was  nothing  artificial  or 
constrained  in  his  gracefulness;  in  him  all  was 
spontaneous  and  natural;  be  could  not  be  other 
than  he  was.  He  borrowed  no  light  from  his 
title;  but  threw  a  splendour  over  the  title  he 
bore. 
This  is  only  a  prelude  to  an  announcement  of 

Harry  Leicester's  entire  success.     He  entered  the 
room  as  a  criminal, — a  mark  of  contempt  and 

aversion, — he  departed  an  object  of  admiration,  I 

may  almost  say,  of  affection  and  esteem. 
"That  is  a  fine  fellow,"  said  Mr.  Travers,  when 

Lord  Leicester  had  departed;   "and  young  men 

will  be  thoughtless  at  times." 
"  h  is  a  thousand  pities,"  said  Lucy,  "  that  so 

generous  and  frank-hearted  a  creature  should  be 

Bpwled  by  the  profligacy  of  the  world." 
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"  You  are  quite  right,  MissTravers,"  I  responded ; 
'^  Harry  Leicester  would  be  the  glory  of  the  crea«> 
tion,  if  he  were  not  so  unfortunately  wild." 

And  here,  my  friend,  cruel  as  it  may  be,  I  shall 
bring  this  letter  suddenly  to  a  conclusion.  It  has 
encreased  itself  to  unexpected  dimensions;  for  I 
have  been  far  more  discursive  than  I  purposed. 
But  as  I  have  been  writing  about  one  whom  you 
know,  and  in  whose  fate  I  am  sure  you  must  be 
interested,  I  have  suffered  myself  to  enter  into 
details  which,  imder  any  other  circumstances,  you 
would  have  been  spared. 


Such  are  the  contents  of  the  second  letter  which 
I  received  from  Everard  Sinclair,  or  rather,  I  should 
say,  the  second  manuscript;  for  the  narrative 
which  I  have  just  transcribed,  was  written  upon 
several  sheets  of  foolscap,  stitched  together  in  the 
form  of  a  book ;  and  transmitted  to  me  through 
the  agency  of  an  old  school-fellow,  who  held  a 
subordinate  situation  in  the  India  House.  I  have 
struck  out  from  his  letter  such  minor  details  as 
served  not  to  illustrate  my  friend's  history.  The 
next  papers  which  I  shall  offer  to  the  reader,  are 
some  portions  of  a  diary,  which  Everard  sent  me, 
and  which  he  had  kept  from  the  first  day  afler 
leaving  school.     The  former  part  of  this  journal 
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has  been  anticipated  by  the  letters  which  I  have 
already  transcribed ;  from  the  latter^  I  shall  extract 
such  scattered  passages,  as  will  most  readily  fur- 
nish the  reader  with  a  knowledge  of  the  events 
which  occurred  to,  and  the  feelings  which  actuated, 
my  young  friend.  I  trust  that  the  selections  which 
I  have  made,  will  not  be  found  altogether  uninter- 
esting. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 


Tell  me,  do  you  like  this  joumal-wajr  of  writing ;  is  it 
not  tedious  and  dull  ?  Swxrr. 

I  argue  not 
Against  Heaven*s  hand  or  will, — nor  bate  a  jot 
Of  heart  or  hope,  but  still  bear  up  and  steer 
Right  onward ;  what  supports  me,  dost  thou  ask  1 
The  conscience,  friend.  Milton. 


PASSAGES    FROM    EVERARD  8    DIARY. 

I   HAD  a  long  dialogue  this  morning  with 

poor  Mr.  Travers.  He  told  me  the  whole  history 
of  his  misfortunes ;  he  spoke  to  me  as  to  a  tried 
friend :  and  never  in  my  life  have  I  heard  a  tale  of 
such  cold-blooded  villany,— of  such  deliberate  and 
outrageous  fraud,  as  that  to  which  I  have  just  now 
given  ear.  Mr.  Travers  has  been  reduced  from 
affluence  to  beggary  by  the  machinations   of  a 
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heartless  individual,  who,  above  all  others  in  the 
worldy  ought  to  have  been  the  first  to  assist  and 
protect  him.      '^  To  be  honest,  as  this  world  goes, 
is  to  be  one  man  picked  out  of  ten  thousand;"  and 
Mr.  Travers  was  fleeced — by  his  son!    I  have  not 
the  heart  to  record  this  fulsome  story  in  the  pages 
of  my  diary.     The  world  must  be  indeed  depraved 
when  the  child  lifts  his  hand  against  the  &ther, 
and  smites  the  author  of  his  being.     But  human 
nature  is  many-sided.    Thank  Gk)d  !  the  waters  of 
life  are  not  all  equally  polluted. — When  Mr.  Tra- 
vers had  finished  his  story,  he  put  into  my  hands  a 
letter,  which  he  had  that  morning  received  from 
Lord  Leicester.     Blessings  on  the  head  of  my  old 
school-fellow !     Though  wild,  and  thoughtless,  and 
inconsiderate^  he  has  a  heart  noble  as  his  name. 
What  a  generous  letter  was  this,  and  withal  so  phi- 
losophical ! 

To Travers,  Esq. 

My  dear  Sir, 

However  unpleasant  the  circumstances  under 
which  I  have  become  acquainted  with  you  may  be, 
I  cannot  but  think  myself  fcntunate  in  having  acci- 
dentally introduced  myself  to  your  notice,  and  in 
having  placed  myself  in  a  situation  thereby  to  do, 
at  all  events,  one  act  of  justice.     I  will  drop  all 
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preliminary  formalities;    I  am  but  an  indifferent 
framer  of  such  things ;  and  therefore  I  had  better 
at  once  declare  my  intentions  in  writing  to  you.     I 
am  given  to  understand  that  you  are  poor ;  I  have 
seen  enough  of  you  to  knovir,  that  you  have  not  al- 
ways laboured  under  such  circumstances.     You 
have  no  right  in  the  world  to  endure  **  the  slings 
and  arrows  of  outrageous  fortune/'  whilst  I,  an 
unworthy  creature,  am  smiled  upon  by  the  sun- 
shine of  prosperity.     Mr.  Travers,  I  am  rich,— 
rich  beyond  my  necessities, — rich  beyond  my  de- 
serts.    You,  on  the  other  hand,  have  less  than 
your  necessities   require ;    less  than  your  merits 
deserve.     I  am  a  young  man,  imconnected ;  you 
are  declining  into  the  valley  of  years,  and  have  a 
child  to  support  and  provide  for.      Mind,  sir,  I 
seek  to  confer  upon  you  no  favour.     Grood  (jod ! 
is  it  just  and  fitting  that  I  should  wallow  in  riches, 
whilst  you  are  without  a  daily  competence  ?    The 
money  which  I  possess  is  mine  by  the  law  of  the 
land ;  it  is  yours  by  the  law  of  nature.     Nature  is 
more  cogent  than  the  law ;  its  claims  are  to  be 
satisfied  first.      I  set  aside  all  conventionalities. 
The  offer  which  I  now  make  to  you  rests  upon  a 
broad  philosophical  basis.    The  inclosed  is  yours, — 
yours  by  every  law  of  nature  and  justice.     You 
are  not  my  debtor.      I  only  present  you  with  your 
own.     What  I  have  done,  sir,  in  this  instance,  I 
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have  felt  myself  morally  obliged  to  do.  You  are 
tmder  no  obligation  but  to  accept  what  is  here 
offered  by 

Lbigbster. 

This  letter  was  accompanied  by  a  draft  upon 

Messrs. and  Co.,  bankers,  for  the  sum  of  five 

hundred  pounds. 

Mr.  Travers  smiled  as  I  returned  the  letter. — 
'^  Ah  V  he  said,  ^Hhe  young  lord  has  a  good  heart 
and  a  generous  disposition;  but  I  am  mightily 
amused  by  his  philosophy.  He  must  reason  a 
little  better,  before  he  can  persuade  me  as  to  the 
truth  of  his  *  communion-of-property '  doctrines.  I 
am  sorry  to  occasion  him  an  hour's  pain, — but, 
destitute  as  my  poor  Lucy  will  be," — and  the 
smile  passed  away  from  his  coimtenance, — '*  I 
cannot  accept  Lord  Leicester's  donation.  For  I 
am  not  sufficiently  a  disciple  of  the  'political-jus- 
tice '  system  to  beUeve  that  this  money  is  my  own." 

I  fancy  that  my  cheek  blushed  as  he  uttered 

this  last  sentence 

•  •  #  • 

The  more  I  see  of  Mr.  Travers,  the  more  I 

idmire  the  independent  manliness  of  his  character. 
The  more  I  see  of  his  beautiful  daughter,  the  more 
impressed  I  am  with  the  loveliness  of  her  disposi- 
tion.   It  is  even  as  Mrs.  OUver  suspected.    Lucy 

VOL.  I.  L 
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ha$  been  working  for  the  daily  bread  of  her  father 
and  herself.  The  infirmity  of  Mr.  Travers,  which 
is  not  the  result  of  age,  but  of  disease,  incapacitates 
him  from  any  manual  labour,  and  this  is  to  him,  I 
am  sure,  ^Hhe  most  unkindest  cut  of  all"  which 
a£9icts  him.  Good  God !  and  shall  I  suffer  this 
lovely  young  martyr  to  expose  herself  any  longer 
to  the  insolence  of  tradesmen,  and  the  violence  of 
all  the  young  rou^s  ia  the  streets  ?  There  is  no- 
thing unfeminine  in  Lucy's  occupations, — the  con- 
struction of  card-racks  and  the  working  of  ottomans, 
are  not  employments  looked  upon  by  society  as  too 
mean  for  the  highest  in  the  land ;  but  to  trade, — 
to  barter, — to  dispose  of  her  little  wares  in  person, 
— to  traverse  the  multitudinous  city  on  her  way 
to  the  houses  of  the  dealers, — ^this  must  not  be 
suffered.  /  will  be  Lucy's  i^ent :  I  will  carry 
her  merchandize  to  the  traders.  I  shall,  at  all 
events,  be  allowed  to  do  this  :  though  Mr.  Travers 
will  accept  of  no  pecuniary  assistance,  he  will  not 
reject  an  offer  of  my  labour  in  his  service.  My 
own  monied  resources  are  diminishing  sensibly; 
and  poverty  is  beginning  to  stare  me  in  the  face. 
Yet,  am  I  poor  ?  I  have  health,  and  strength,  and 
an  intellect  as  yet  unimpaired.  **  Money,"  saith 
Ben  Johnson,  in  his  DiscoverieSy  "  never  made  any 
man  rich,  but  his  mind.  He  that  can  order  himself 
to  the  law  of  nature,  is  not  only  without  the  sense. 
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botwitliout  the  fear  of  poverty."     Yet  something 

most  be  done ;  it  is  fitting  that  I  should  bestir 

myself, — but  to   what  purpose?     I  have  already 

failed  once,  and  it  is  too  evident  that  I  am  little 

likely  ever  to  realize  an  independence  by  my  labours 

in  the  field  of  literature.     The  world  will  not  pay 

money  to  be  abused  ^  and  it  is  difficult  to  persuade 

society  that  I  am  not  the  enemy,  but  the  friend,  of 

my  race.     And  yet  shall  I  desist  for  this?     No,  I 

will  bear  on  ;  I  have  faith,  and  I  will  abide  the  day 

appointed. 

#  >        *  •  * 

It  has  lately  occurred  to  me  to  commence  a  work 
which,  in  the  form  of  an  interesting  narrative,  shall 
embody  my  philosophical  opinions,  —  a  work, 
which,  through  the  medium  of  fiction,  shall  convey 
troth  to  them  who  read  it.  I  must  appeal  to  the 
reason,  by  awakening  the  sympathies  of  my  fellows. 
U  was  the  woman,  who  seduced  the  man  into 
tasting  of  the  tree  of  knowledge.  Patiently, 
silently,  and  in  obscurity,  I  will  labour  on  at  my 
task  of  love.  If  I  can  raise  one  stone  upon  another 
of  the  pyramid  of  truth,  I  shall  not  have  exerted 

myself  in  vain. 

#  «  #  * 

I  am  now  constantly  in  the  society  of  Mr.  Travers 
vxi  his  daughter.  Lucy  is  the  very  incarnation  of 
gentleness,  parity,  and  devotion.    What  a  beautiful 

l2 
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picture  of  affection  is  every  day  presented  to  my 
sight,  when  I  see  that  loveliest  of  daughters 
administering  to  the  wants  of  her  sick  father.  Mr. 
Travers  is  wearing  away ;  the  physicians  tell  me 
it  is  not  probable  that  he  will  survive  many  weeks 
longer, — and  then  what  is  to  become  of  Lucy? 
There  are  thoughts  agitating  my  bosom, — made  up, 
various,  and  contending  emotions;  they  are  the 
multiform  progeny  of  love, — such  as  I  will  not,  I 

cannot  define. 

#  *  *  •  * 

Lucy  continues  her  painting,  and  her  needle- 
work, and  I  carry  them,  when  they  are  finished, 
to  a  woman,  who  has  several  stalls  in  the  Soho 
bazaar.  It  gives  me  unbounded  satisfaction  to  be 
able  to  assist  her  in  this  manner.  But  this  is  not 
all.  As  I  am  far  from  being  an  indifferent 
draughtsman  myself,  and  have  very  fair  notions 
of  design,  I  am  able  materially  to  assist  in  the 
formation  of  these  elegant  little  bijouteries,  to 
which  Lucy  appropriates  her  spare  time.  I  have 
painted  several  screens,  and  some  blotting-paper 
cases ;  and  they  exhibit  no  contemptible  skill  in 
the  new  branch  of  the  arts  to  which  I  have  devoted 
myself.  How  my  old  and  dear  companion,  Claude 
Jeminghain,  would  laugh  to  see  his  philosophical . 
friend  employing  his  time  upon  the  fabrication  of 
gew-gaws.  Some  might  consider  such  an  occu- 
pation degrading  to  a  man  and  a  scholar.     /  con- 
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sider  nothing  d^rading  which  furnished  me  with 

the  necessaries  of  life^  and  is  utterly  harmless  to 

the  community.     Rousseau,  whilst  employed  upon 

the  composition  of  his  undying  works,  copied  music 

for  a  wretched  pittance,  and  laboured  on,  inde- 

poidently,  spuming  all  thoughts  of  profit  to  be 

deriyed  from  the  product  of  his  brain.     His  manual 

hboor  was  for  himself;   his  intellectual  exertions 

for  the  world.      I   spend   my  mornings   happily 

enough  in  this  species  of  occupation ;   how  can  I 

do  otherwise,  when  Lucy  is  my  fellow-labourer  in 

the  rineyard  ? 

***** 

I  have  confessed  my  love, — yet  what  need  of 

such  a  confession  ?     My  looks  and  actions  must 

have  betrayed  what  my  tongue  has  hesitated  to 

utter.     Yet  now,  at  length,  I  have  spoken.     I  have 

poured  out,  as  from  an  o'er-brimming  vessel,  the 

feelings  which  I  have  garnered  up   in  my  heart. 

I  have  asked,  and  in  a  kindred  spirit  have  I  been 

answered  by  Lucy  Travers.    Oh !  what  a  boundless 

treasore, — what  a  jewel  beyond  all  price,   is  the 

heart  of  such  a  gentle  girl !     The  chalice  of  my  joy 

runs  over; — I  am  no  longer  an  unblest,    solitary 

being,   treading  the  paths  of  desolation.     I  am 

happy, — nay,  more,  I  am  beloved ;  and  in  that  one 

word  is  comprehended  all  that  is  most  blissful  upon 

earth.     What  a  beautiful  thing  is  affection !     Like 

the  tree  which  the  Prophet  of  Israel  cast  into  the 
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waters  of  Marah,  it  sweetens  the  bitter  fountain  of 
life.  It  is  even  as  the  '^  wondrous  alchemy'^  of 
Medea^  the  sorceress^ 

Which,  wheresoever  it  fell,  made  the  esrtfa  gleam 
With  bright  flowers,  and  the  wintry  boaghs  ejEhale 
From  vernal  blooms  fresh  fragrance* 

I  have  been  reading  Hartley  on  Man; 


tovely,  and  benevolent^  and  great  mind,  viras  that 
of  David  Hartley.  His  observations  on  the  conduct 
of  life,  contain  the  essence  of  Christian  morality. 
God  grant  me  power  to  shape  the  courses  of  my 
behaviour  according  to  the  doctrines  of  this  book  ! 
If  I  had  seen  this  work  years  ago,  I  should  be 
other  than  I  am  now ;  if  my  boyish  imagination 
had  dwelt  upon  the  passages  of  this  philosophy, 
and  had  not  been  deluded  by  the  wild  profaneness 
of  the  French  revolutionary  metaphysical  writers, 
I  should  have  served  my  God  better, — I  should 
have  loved  my  brethren  more.  But  it  is  idle  to 
talk  of  what  might  have  been.  *  *  *  I  have  just 
lighted  upon  a  passage  in  Owen  Feltham's  Reiolves, 
th<e  truth  of  which  harasses  and  annoys  me. — 
"  Above  all,"  says  this  respectable  vmter,  "  let  the 
generom  minde  beware  marrying  poore ;  for  though 
he  cares  the  least  for  wealth,  yet  he  will  be  most 
galled  with  the  want  of  it''  Assuredly  I  am  poor, 
and  I  would  not  be  ungenerous. 

*  •  •  •  * 
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I,  this  morning,   received  a  letter  from  Lord 
Leicester,  dated  North  Britain.     It  appears  that  he 

is  grouse  shooting,    with  Lord  •     The 

object  of  his  letter  was  to  say  that  he  had  procured 
for  me,  if  I  pleased  to  accept  it,  the  promise  of  an 
appointment  in  one  of  the  Goyemment  offices.  He 
knew  that  I  was  doing  nothing,  and,  having  lately 
ordered  inquiries  to  be  made  as  to  the  circum- 
stances of  my  father's  will,  he  knew  also  that  I 
had  little  to  depend  upon.  The  appointment,  which 
he  had  been  the  means  of  procuring  for  me,  was 
one  that  would  lead  to  something  better ;  although 
the  present  emoluments  were  far  from  being  incon- 
siderable, and  the  duties  attached  to  the  office  did 
not  exact,  he  said,  very  great  attention. 

This  earnest  of  Leicester's  unforgetfulness  has 
filled  me  with  delightful  sensations. — My  spirits 
are  more  buoyant  than  they  have  been  for  days 
pest.  Not  that  I  purpose  to  avail  myself  of  Lei- 
cester's well-intentioned  offisr, — ^not  that  I  intend 
to  profit  by  the  generosity  of  my  old  friend,  for  I 
will  not  become  a  stipendiary  of  government,  whilst 
I  look  upon  that  government  as  corrupt.  I  will 
not  assist,  in  however  remote  a  degree,  to  propa- 
gate opinions,  which  I  think  obnoxious,  nor  relin- 
quish xoy  independence,  by  binding  myself  to  the 
service  of  the  state.  I  have  not  come  to  this  de- 
termination indeliberately ;  I  have  thought  d^ply 


r^- 
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on  the  subjects  The  temptation  held  out  to  me 
has  been  great,  because  it  has  not  been  merely 
selfish.  By  accepting  the  appointment  thus  of- 
fered, I  shall  secure  the  means  of  presenring  my 
Lucy  and  her  father  from  want.  I  shall  place 
myself  out  of  poverty's  reach,  and  thus  be  enabled 
unmolested,  to  employ  my  leisure  hours  upon  the 
work,  about  which  I  have  thought  so  much,  and 
the  plan  of  which  I  have  already  conceived.  But 
I  must  not  do  evil  that  good  may  spring  from  it ; 
I  must  not  make  a  sacrifice  of  my  principles.  It 
were  but  hollow  sophistry,  to  say  that  another  will 
perform  the  duties  of  the  office  which  I  have  re- 
fused, and  thus  to  reconcile,  or  rather  to  cheat,  my 
conscience.  Weak  as  I  am, — ^infirm  as  are  my 
resolutions, — I  am  not  so  pitiful  a  sophist, — such 
an  empiric  of  morality, — as  to  do  this. 


I  remember  having  said  once,  that  it  would 


kill  me  to  reside  in  London, — Good  God  ! — what 
sights  am  I  made  spectator  of,  every  time  that  I 
go  forth  into  the  crowded  streets  of  this  vast  me- 
tropolis,— this  emporium  of  sin  and  sorrow,  where 
vice  walks  universally ;  now  hand  in  hand  with 
titled  wealth,  now  embracing  pennyless  destitu- 
tion. Is  it  possible  for  a  wise  man, — for  a  feel- 
ing man,  for  a  thinking  man, — to  walk  abroad,  in 
this  great  city,  without  an  oppressive  sense  of  sick*? 
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ness,-~a  weight  of  unutterable  anguish  pressing 
upon  Us  distressed  soul  ?  I  presume  not  to  be  wise, 
but  I  am  benevolent, — ^benevolent  in  its  narrowest 
acceptation, — I  wish  well  to  my  fellow-creatures ; 
I  would  fain  see  them  all  happy, — or,  rather  virtu- 
ous, for  virtue  m  happiness ;  yet,  when  I  traverse 
the multidudmous  streets,  what  do  I  see?    What 
do  I  feel  ?     Wretchedness.     "  Father  of  mercy," 
I  eiclaim,  '^  and  is  it  decreed  that  all  these  shall 
perish  ?    It  is  not  that  I  see  penury,  pain,  starva- 
tion, disease ;   ail  these  things  will  end  with  life  : 
but  crime,  which  is  eternal  agony,  glares  upon  me 
at  every  turn.      The  drunkard   reels  out  of  the 
tavern,  the  lecher  out  of  the  stews,  the  blasphe- 
mous man  rails  in  the  broad  day-light,  and  laughs 
to  Bcom  the  commands  of  his  Creator.    The  ex- 
tortioner sits  in  his  warehouse,  counting  his  ill- 
gotten  wealth,  with  the  quick  ear  of  a  mole  to  the 
tread  of  his  customers,  though  he  is  even  as  the 
deaf  adder,  when  the  harsh  voice  of  suppliant  po- 
^^y  assails  him  with  the  cry  of  "  Food."     And 
shall  all  these  men  perish  eternally  ?    Shall  they 
not  save  their  souls  alive  ?  Is  there  no  hope  for  all 
these  after  death  ?   Merciful  Father!  my  heart  dies 
within  me,  when  I  think  of  the  fewness  of  thine 
elect ! — ^And  how  small  are  my  powers !    What  can 
I  do?    The  voice  of  the  petitioner,  in  every  street, 
smites  upon  my  ear; — and  then  I  am  forced  tu 

L  5 


•j^ood.       1    loiiLT    to    sav    unto    the 

*'  r^at  :  cut, — lien'  is  hrciul.  ' — I    Icjiil 

the  shivering  and  naked  suppliant, — 

here  is  raiment  to  cover  thee."     B 

this,    I   walk  on;   and  the  eye  of 

turned  reproachfully  on  me^  for  h< 

what  is  stirring  in  my  breast,  and  tht 

the  point  of  the  dagger,   it  goes  kc 

heart, — for  I  often  see  a  curse  in  it,— 

man's  curse  is  a  fearful  thing, — ^the  < 

who  asketh  in  vain. It  is  night ;  1 

abroad  in  the  streets,  and  my  heart  is 

anguish.  I  have  seen  things  within  thes 

which  have  made  me  wiser  and  sadder 

at  mom.    We  purchase  wisdom  dear 

but  I  must  harden  myself,  I  must  stec 

He  who  would  do  good  must  blunt  the 

of  his  feelings.     I  must  learn  to  be  m 

Strange  sights  unnerve  me. 

•  •  • 

Mr.  Trovo«-  --    ' 
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gende  slumber  ;  and  she  sat,  still  plying  her  silent 
task,  ever  and  anon  looking  anxiously  up  to  the 
pale&ce  of  her  sire.     But  still  he  slept  peace- 
fully, and  Lucy  congratulated  herself  on  the  bene- 
fit Mr.  Travers  would  derive  from  so  profound  and 
prociastinated    a    slumber.      Presently,   however, 
she  was   reminded,   by  hearing  the  chimes  of  a 
neighbouring  clock,  that  it  was  the  hour,  at  which 
her*&ther  was  accustomed  to  take  his  daily  medi- 
cine ;  so  she  rose  up,  and  having  poured  out  the 
draft,  she  tapped  him  gently  on  the  shoulder ;  but 
he   moved    not,  neither    did   he   open  his   eyes. 
Again, — again, — again  she  repeated  her  gentle  warn- 
ing, but  still  Mr.  Travers  stirred  not.  . "  Dearest 
father,"    she  said,  **  it  is  I,  Lucy,  your  daughter ; 
wake  up,   I  have   brought  you  your  medicine." 

But  the  old  man  returned  no  answer. And  then 

Lacy  knew,  that  her  father's  soul  had  quitted  its 

tenement  of  clay.     ''  He  died  and  gave  no  sign." 

*  *  *  * 

[The  three  following  pages  of  Everard's  diary  are 
occupied  with  an  account  of  the  preparations  which 
he  was  making  for  Mr.  Travers's  funeral,  and  the 
result  of  several  communications  which  he  had 
made  to,  and  received  from,  the  relatives  of  the 
dead  man.  I  feel  great  repugnance  at  being  com- 
pelled ia  this  manner,  to  curtail  so  much  of  my 
fiiend  8  journal,  because  every  page  serves  to  throw 
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an  additional  radiance  over  the  character  of  Ever- 
ard  Sinclair,  and  to  develope  the  gentle  beauties  cl 
Lucy  Travers's  feminine  disposition.  But  the  ne- 
cessity I  feel  to  be  unavoidable,  for  my  extracts 
have  already  been  most  copious. 

It  appears,  from  the  journal,  that  the  conduct  of 
Lucy's  relations  was  heartless,  and  unnatural  in 
the  extreme.  Everard,  immediately  upon  the 
decease  of  Mr.  Travers,  applied  to  different  mem- 
bers of  the  family  individually,  to  receive  Lucy 
amongst  them,  until  the  grief  for  her  father's  loss 
was  in  some  measure  dissipated  by  time.  His  ap- 
plications, in  every  instance,  were  unsuccessful ; 
aud  the  reception  he  met  with  from  the  parties 
concerned,  eminently  repulsive  and  insulting. 
After  some  time,  Lucy  remembered  that  a  distant 
connexion  of  her  own,  residing  in  the  country,  and 
living  upon  the  proceeds  of  a  small  farm,  had  al- 
ways expressed  herself  in  such  flattering  terms  of 
Mr.  Travers,  and  had  lately  written  such  profes- 
sions of  kindness  to  her,  that  perhaps  an  applica- 
tion to  this  individual,  might  be  productive  of  be- 
neficial results.  This  woman  had  known  afflic- 
tion ;  she  knew,  therefore,  how  to  pity  it.  Everard 
immediately  sent  a  letter  to  Mrs. ,  acquaint- 
ing her  with  all  that  had  taken  place,  and  request- 
ing her,  if  she  could  possibly  contrive  it, — not  to 
receive  Lucy  into  her  own  house, — but  to  remove 
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herself  to  the  metropolis,  and  to  leside  for  a  few 

weeks  with  Miss  Travers,  in  Street.    The 

good  lady  acceded   to  the  proposals,  and  Lucy's 
delicate  feelings  were  thus  spared  the  mortification 
of  being  obliged  to  dwell  unprotected,  beneath  the 
same  roof  with  her  affianced  husband.     Everard 
all  this  time   furnished  them  with  the  means  of 
subsistence ;    he  had   been  compelled  to  make  a 
sale  of  several  small  effects  to  defray  the  expenses 
of  Mr.  Travers's  funeral,  and  now  he  was  necessi- 
tated, by  a  variety  of  honourable  devices,  to  meet 
the  daily  charges  incurred  by  three  individuals ;  for 
Lucy's  friend  was  herself  in  narrow  circumstances, 
and  Everard  would  not  suffer  her  to  advance  any 
money    for  their  subsistence.      This  part  of  the 
joomal    was  painfully   interesting   to    me.      The 
struggles  which  my  poor  friend  went  through,  to 
keep  out  from  his  doors,  actual  want, — the  thou- 
sand petty  mortifications  of  poverty, — ^are  all  re- 
corded, and  commented  upon  in  the  spirit  more  of 
an  angel  than  of  a  human  creature.] 


I  am  married.     I  have  entered  into  a  new 


state, — I  am  no  longer  an  unconnected  bein^. 
Another  clings  to  me  for  support, — another*s  des- 
tiny is  interwoven  with  my  own.  My  situation  is 
doubly  responsible.  My  joys  and  sorrows  are  to 
be  communicated  and  shared  by  another.     Every 


.jiuM  iiui  expose  mv  Lucv  to  povcrts 
times,  1  trcl  mv  j>rm(ipl(S  uairni^  a.: 
(ii>(l    only   knows  wlucli    will    be   vie 
Lucy  is  too  excellent  a  creature  tc 
worldly  delights^  which  are  to  be  pun 
unworthy  manner,  by  the  sacrifice  of  b 
independence.    She  is  full  of  patien 
denying  heroism ;  she  has  shown  hersei 
enduring,  and  has  suffered,  with  the  mt 
martyr.     But  why  should  suffering  am 
upon  one  so  excellent  and  pure  ? — ^Th 
my  wife  is  faUing.     She  must  be  remove 
confined   air  of  this   unhealthy   metro 
must  breathe  a  purer  atmosphere,  and 
sedentary  life,  or  the  bloom  of  health  ¥ 
that  delicate  cheek  for  ever.     I  must 
lodging  for  her  in  the  country.     Yet 
every  turn,  makes  mouths  at  me,  and 
bitterly.     I  once  thought  of  writing  to  n 
for  I  have  a  righi  to  claim  his  assistance 
not;  for  he  has  ever  despised  me,  an 
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in  the  fkce  ;  bat  my  wife  ! — Oh,  Owen  Feltham  ! 
thou  hast  indeed  spoken  the  truth  !  And  yet,  it 
were  impossible  that  any  feelings  of  desolation 
should  enter  iDto  my  soul ;  for  there  is  a  light  ever 
shining  which  illumines  the  darkness  of  my  despair, 
— fl  light   did    I  say  ?  are  there  not  two  lights  ? — 

my  Lucy  and  my  God. Like  the  prophet  Elijah, 

in  that  beautifiil  passage  of  Scripture,  I  see  a 
little  cloud,  no  bigger  than  a  man's  hand,  which, 
sfier  a  l<Nig  drought  of  happiness,  telleth  me  that 
rain  is  not  afar  off;  and  when  my  heart  faileth  me, 
and  my  spirits  sink,  and  I  look  into  the  face  of  my 
wife  and  think  of  my  scanty  resources,  an  inward 
power  supports  me,  and  I  exclaim  with  the  man  of 
God,  "  Gret  thee  up,  eat  and  drink,  for  there  is  a 
ionnd  of  abundance  of  rain." 


CHAPTER  XIV. 


Collect  my  senrants  and  inatruct 

To  make  out  each  their  claims  anto  the  end 
Of  their  respective  terms,  and  give  them  in 
To  my  steward.     Him  jind  them  apprize,  gooc 
That  1  keep  house  no  more,  and  as  you  go. 
Call  at  my  coach-maker's  and  bid  him  stop 
The  carriage  I  bespoke.     The  one  I  have 
Send  with  my  horses  to  the  mart  whereat 
Such  things  are  sold  hy  auction. 

SlIkRIDAK 

Give  me  thy  hand.     I  will  not  saj  thou'rt  welc 
That  is  the  common  road  of  common  friends. 
I  am  glad  I  have  thee  here.    Oh  !  I  want  won 
To  let  thee  know  my  heart. 
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"  Is  the  baboo  in  the  house  V*  I  inquired  of  the 
bearer  in  attendance.  A  baboo  is  a  native  man  of 
business,  a  kind  of  head  servant,  clerk,  steward, 
and  broker. 

"  He  is,  your  highness." 

**  Send  him  to  me  immediately,"  And  forthwith 
the  bearer  vanished. 

Presently  the  baboo  appeared,  making  a  thou- 
sand salaams. 

"  Baboo,  I  have  business  for  you ;  plenty  of 
business,"  said  I ;  "  how  many  bearers  have  I  ?" 

"  Master,  sirdar-bearer  got,  two  mate-bearers 
got,  six  palki-bearers  got.  Master  nine  bearers 
got" 

"  Nine, — ^very  well ;  and  what  other  servants  V 

'^  Master  got  khansamaun,  two  khitmudgars 
got,  one  chokri  got ;"  and  thus  he  went  on  enu- 
merating to  the  number  of  about  twenty-five  ;  but 
I  may  as  well  omit  the  enumeration,  as  it  would 
be  all  heathen-greek  to  the  reader. 

When  he  had  done,  I  put  on  an  unusually  solemn 
face ;  and  the  baboo  stood  in  rigid  astonishment, 
wondering  what  tragedy  was  to  succeed  a  prologue 
of  such  a  singular  nature. 

"  Now,  baboo,  I  have  no  occasion  for  all  these 
men.  I  can  do  just  as  well  with  one-third  of  the 
number;  in  fact,  I  think  that  I  shall  do  rather 
better ;  so  discharge  all  the  bearers  but  the  sirdar- 


•  ■^- 
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bearer ;    and  let  me  have  one  khitmudgar,  one 
syees  (groom),  and  one  grass-cutter." 

"  But  master  four,  five  horses  got ;  what  become 
of  horses,  if  no  syees?'*  asked  the  baboo,  with  a 
look  of  respectful  astonishment.     He  thought  that 
my  senses  had  gone  fix>m  me,  and  that  he  was 
holding  converse  with  a  madman. 

"Send  them  to  out-cry  next  week,"  said  I. — 
"  Give  me  pen  and  ink,  and  I  will  draw  up  the 
advertisement.     I  intend  to  keep  only  the  brown 

Cape  horse,    which   I  bought  at   Mr.  's 

auction.    The  rest  are  to  be  sold  immediately." 

"  Sold  ! — and  master's  buggy  ?" 

"  To  be  sold,  like\vise." 

"  And  the  palki  ?"— 

"And  the  palki:  —  see  that  this  chit  (note) 
is  sent  to  Tulloh  sahib;  and,  hark  you,  baboo, 
take  my  hookah  to  the  bazaar,  and  learn  how  much 
you  can  get  for  it." 

"  And  master's  books  ?"  asked  the  baboo. 

"  My  books ;  let  me  consider :" — and  then,  after 
a  long  pause,  " no ;  I  shall  keep  them"  It  is  a 
hard  thing  to  part  with  one's  books;  it  is  like 
parting  with  one's  children. 

"  And  me,  master's  baboo ;  not  give  juwab  to 
baboo;  do  master's  business  still;  save  master 
plenty,  plenty  rupees ;"  and  the  baboo  extended 
his  arms,  pressed  together  the  palms  of  his  hands. 
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laid  his  head  upon  his  left  shoulder,  and  looked 
irresistibly  winning. 

**  Whyybaboo,!  have  found  you  tolerably  honest; 
(here  the  baboo,  making  a  profound  salaam,  in 
recognition  of  the  compliment,  bent  double  his 
ghee4nflated*  body,  and  swept  the  floor  with  the 
folds  of  his  turban.  A  great  effort,  indeed,  was 
this  obeisance,  for  the  good  baboo's  body  cor- 
porate was  somewhat  distinguished  for  its  obesity ; 
and  when  he  resumed  his  perpendicular,  his  face 
was  swollen  with  the  exertion  he  had  made,  and 
a  copious  stream  of  perspiration  rolled  down  his 
gelatinous  cheeks.)  ^*  I  have  found  you  tolerably 
honest,  that  is  to  say,  your  bills  have  never 
exceeded  more  than  double  their  legitimate  amount; 
and,  by  monopolizing  the  right  of  imposition,  you 
have  saved  me  from  the  roguery  of  the  subordinates, 
and  suffered  no  one  to  cheat  but  yourself.  On  the 
whole,  therefore,  I  have  every  reason  to  be  perfectly 
satisfied  with  you,  baboo;  and,  in  consideration 
of  the  services  you  have  rendered  me,  I  shall 
retam  you  at  all  events,  until  I  have  contrived  to 
procure  you  a  new  master.    Thus  much  for  the 

*  Ghm  is  clmrified  butter.  Fat  men  are  held  in  especial  vene- 
fition  by  the  oatires  of  India.  When  a  man  has  amassed  a  little 
iBOBsj,  his  first  care  is  to  get  fat ;  it  makes  him  respected :  clari- 
^  batter  is  a  capital  thing  for  increasing  the  oily  properties  of 
thtleth. 


'•i^  ••  •     T 


and  tli(^  bahoo  took  hi^  (l('[)artiu('  w , 
'"  And  now,"     I   S()lil()(|iii/.('cl,    "and 
days,  1  sliall  liave  in  my  possession  se 
rupees,  which  will  relieve,  at  all  event 
the  wants  of  poor  Everard  Sinclair, 
my  fool-hardy  extravagance,  that  ha 
purse  to  the  very  dregs,  and  compe 
well,  well,   it  is  only  the  duty  of  a  ( 
sell  all  that  I  have,  and  give  it  to  the  ] 
done  so.    And  this  reflection  made  n 
exhilarated ;  I  started  from  my  recumt 
and  set  my  body  in  motion.     I  walked 
I  sang ;  I  rubbed  together  the  palms  oj 
and  paced  the  floor  of  my  ample  apai 
an    unwonted   elasticity   of   step;    toe 
grateful  spirit  to  Omnipotence,    and 
my  own  magnanimous  self-denial.     Ar 
what  had  I  done?     Nothing.     Yet  I  coi 
myself  largely.    I  was  like  Parson  Adam 
of  his  wealth  with  a  poor  half-guinea  in 
I  had  not  rejoiced  vprv  i^ —  ' 
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amassed.  It  was  one  thing  to  bestow  in  imagi- 
nation, another  to  bestow  in  reality ;  for  there  were 
fifteen  thousand  miles  of  water  between  the  giver 
and  the  receiver. 

I  cast  about  in  my  mind,  how  I  might  best  en- 
compass this  di£Bculty ;  and,  at  length,  it  occurred 
to  me  that  there  was  no  better  plan  than  to  remit 
the  money  to  my  uncle,  beseeching  him  that  he 
would  use  every  exertion  to  discover  the  residence 
of  my  poor  friend.  So  I  drew  up  a  letter,  with  a 
short  sketch  of  Everard's  past  history,  that  I 
might  furnish  every  clue  to  the  discovery  of  his 
present  residence.  It  will  be  remembered,  that  in 
the  latter  part  of  his  journal,  Sinclair  intimated 
an  intention  of  removing  from  the  metropolis  to 
the  country,  for  the  benefit  of  his  wife's  health ; 
but  this,  vague  as  it  was,  was  all  the  knowledge 
I  possessed  of  my  poor  friend's  locomotive  de- 
signs. 

But,  before  I  had  realized  the  money,  which  I 
thus  prospectively  devoted  to  Everard,  an  accident 
happened,  which  prevented  me  from  putting  my 
intentions  into  execution.  I  was  seized  with  a 
se?ere  febrile  disorder,  which  prostrated  me  upon 
a  bed  of  sickness,  and  actually  threatened  to  anni- 
hilate me. 

I  will  not  inflict  upon  my  readers  even  a  partial 
^count  of  my  sufferings.     Be  it  enough  to  say. 


-- ,  ..V  «imi ;  aiKl  fiiiK'  restored  me, 
'j^iiKil    viuoiir,    hut  to  a  (•()]njj;ir;»ti\«;   : 
•^onndiH-^,  whii'h,  liowever,  was  but 
tioii,  for  the  delight  of  convalescent 
that  I  overstepped  the  boundaries  of  ] 
mistaking  the  absence  of  disease  for  ti 
healthy  I  soon  found  myself  stretched 
bed  of  sickness,  which  there  was  very  1 
indeed  of  my  ever  being  enabled  to  qi 

However,  I  cheated  death  a  second 
was  deemed  advisable  by  the  physic 
cutta,  that  I  should  take  my  departure : 
in  search  of  health,  by  the  first  ship, 
dical  Board  and  the  Supreme  Council 
coincide  in  the  justice  of  this  opinioi 
was  by  no  means  averse  from  prosecul 
sure,  recommended  by  such  high  auth< 
cured  a  passage  in  the  first  vessel  bo 
port  of  London. 

Nothing  very  particular  happened 
voyage,  unless  it  were,  that  passing  up  t 
river.  T  li«'>  *^- 
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bther Death;  for  the  surgeon  (notwithstanding  that, 
oat  of  thirty  passengers,  there  were  only  three  sound 
in  the  ship)  was  no  better  acquainted  wiyi  surgery 
than  the  boatswain,  nor  half  so  scientific  in  ana- 
tomy as  the  butcher  of  the  good  ship   *  *  *. 

I  have  dirawn  up  a  detailed  account  of  my  suf- 
iisrii^  during  this  period ;  but,  deeming  that  it 
would  not  be  received  with  much  indulgence  by  the 
leader,  I  shall  not  obtrude  it  into  my  book;  neither, 
for  the  same  reason,  shall  I  enlarge  upon  my  home- 
ward travels,  nor  tell  how  we  voyaged  on — 

For  man  J  a  daj  and  manjr  a  dreadful  nig^ht 
Incessant  labouring  round  the  stormj  Cape  ; 

ardently  longing,  week  after  week,   month  after 

month,  for  the  expiration  of  our  seamanship.     If 

any  one  qf  my  readers  should  feel  curious  upon 

this  subject,  I  beg  leave  to  refer  him  forthwith  to 

some  of  those  notable  collections  of  voyages  by 

Hakluyts,  Lord  Valencia,  &c.;    in  short,  to  any 

nuirine  journal  or  log-book  which  may  have  been 

printed  or  preserved   since   that  great  enemy  to 

mankind,  Vasco  de  Gama,  had  the  infelicity  to 

double  the  Cape  for  the  first  time,  in  the  year  of 

our  Lord,  1497  ;  since  all  voyages  are  very  much 

alike,— dull,  tedious,  comfortless,  and  monotonous. 

Without  any  further  peraphrasis,  perhaps   the 

^er  will  kindly  imagine,  that  I  am  in  that  great 


;^f)i  \vi>hinLr  to  Jihirni  niv  friend 
Hii<l    L'lit -^1-likc     ;iii  ;ij)[)(";iniiirc     Jilii 
t<M)k    up   iii\    (|u;jrtci>   iil    an   liott^l 
apprize  Mr.  Jemingham  of  my  reti 
came  ;  he  was  overjoyed  to  see  me. 
every  symptom  of  the   most  entin 
cordiality.      All  other  feelings  wen 
the  one  delight  of  embracing  his  ; 
tear  of  rapturous  excitement  glisten 
and  his  voice  faltered  as  he  blessed  n 
tion  was  painful  to  witness ;  he  sa^ 
restored  to  health,  and  was  content! 
assurance  of  my  recovery;    but,  wl 
transports  of  his  joy  were  over,  he 
the  sufferings  I  had  endured ;  yet  he 
indeed  he  dreaded,  to  inquire  into  the  c 
of  my  malady.     He  remained  with  mc 
at  the  hotel,  declaring  that  he  could 
lose  the  time  that  would  be  spent  up 
ing  ourselves  to street ;  every  i 
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such  an  occasion  as  this  being,  as  he  said,  of  the 
utmost  value. 

"  To street,  uncle !"  I  exclaimed  :   "  You 

have  not  deserted  Heathfield,  I  hope." 

"  Yes,  Claude,  I  have,"  returned  my  uncle ; 
'^  various  alterations  have  taken  place  since  you 
quitted  England,  my  dear  nephew.  I  am  in  Par- 
liament ;  you  see  before  you  one  of  the  members 
for  the  borough  of  ♦  *  *  ♦.  I  have  abandoned 
the  forum  for  the  senate-house ;  I  have  gone  my 
last  circuit,  and  am  now  enjoying  the  otium  cum 
dignitate  of  a  superannuated  old  barrister.' 

I  smiled. — "  And  my  brother  Frederick  T 

"  Is  at  Oxford.      He   hath   kept   many  terms 

there,  and   appertaineth   to  B College.     He 

tells  me  that  he  is  studying  most  assiduously,  and 
will  take  his  degree  early  next  year." 

"  With  honours,  of  course ; — ^but,  uncle,  this,  if 
I  mistake  not,  is  long-vacation  time." 

"  True  ;  but  your  brother  is  a  reading  man,  and 
as  he  was  never  of  a  very  sociable  turn  of  mind,  he 
prefers  passing  his  vacation  in  the  solitude  of  a 
deserted  university.  I  understand  that  he  is  quite 
sure  of  a  first  class  in  Humanities,  and  that  if  he 
bas  not  the  worst  luck  in  the  world,  he  will  sig- 
nalize himself  by  a  *  double  first.' " 

"  I  am  glad  to  hear  it ;  by  the  bye,  uncle,  do 

VOL,    1.  M 


Aiivirru,  1  uu  ;     replica  mv 
fine  iiiL:cnii()U>  yoiitli,  aii'l  I   i«'ji 
hot  t(»ru< >tt(ii  hiiii." 

"  Forgotten  him  !  God  forbid 
you  give  me  any  information  c 
poor  friend?"  And  then  I  ace 
with  the  nature  of  the  corresp 
passed  between  Everard  and  my 
the  contents  of  Everard's  letters, 
most  miserable  correspondent 
writing,  I  hate  writing  letters. 

"  My  dear  Claude,"  said  Mr 
applaud  the  generosity  of  your  m 
enduring  firmness  of  your  frie 
terested  as  I  myself  am  in  the  ii 
clair,  I  am  afraid  that  I  can  gty< 
ance.  The  father  of  your  youn| 
dead  some  years,  and  his  bt 
Everard's  brother, — is  residing  v 
estate,  as  you  know,  in  the  count 
friend,  after  quittii^  Dr.  R V 
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though  in  yain,  to  ascertain  the  residence  of  young 
Smclair." 

**  Everard  suspected  as  much.     But,  uncle,  do 

you  know  Mr. ?    My  poor  friend  mentioned 

in  his  journal,  the  circumstance  of  his  having  been 
employed  by  that  gentleman,  whom  he  met  at  the 
British  Mwseum,  to  transcribe  the  manuscript 
notes  from  the  celebrated  *  Oldys'  Langbaine.' " 

**  It  is  fortunate   enough/'  replied  my  uncle, 

**  that  Mr. is  my  particular  fri^Gid.     I  will 

call  upon  him  tonnorrow  momiog ;  and  whatever 
else  I  can  do  to  assist  you  towards  the  discovery 
of  your  friend  shall  be  done,  Claude ;  you  may  fully 
rely  upon  my  most  earnest  co-operations.  And 
now,  I  see,  dinner  is  coming ;  though  never  much 
addicted  to  the  pleasures  of  the  table,  I  almost 
e^ry  you  the  gusto,  with  which,  fresh  from  a  long 
voyage,  you  will  enjoy  the  good  things  of  mine 
host,  who  is  fiunous  for  one  of  the  best  cuisinieres 
within  the  bills  of  mortality." 

On  the  following  day,  my  uncle  was  at  the 

Hotel  before  noou.  ^'  And  now,  Claude,  my  boy," 
he  exclaimed  in  a  joyous  voice,  "  you  may  ring  the 
bell  for  your  account,  and  be  off  without  loss  of 

time.     Your  rooms  are  quite  ready  for  you  in 

street ;  you  will  always  find  a  home  beneath  my 
roof: — ^no  thanks,  Claude,  yoaare  not  beholden  to 
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me  in  the  least. — WeU,  well;  that  will  do ;  and  hark 
you,  my  dear  boy,  stand  upon  no  ceremony  ^ith 
your  old  uncle.  Make  an  hotel  of  his  house ; 
there  is  nothing  I  like  better  than  to  be  made  a 
convenience  of  by  young  people.  I  lead  but  a 
dull  sort  of  life  myself,  and  youth  is  always  fond 

of  variety.     Make street  your  head-quarters; 

go  there,  whenever  you  like,  but  never  out  of  com- 
pliment to  me.     And  hark  you,  Claude,  one  word 

more, — I  have  ordered  Messrs. and  Co.,  the 

bankers,  to  give  you  credit  for  three  hundred 
a-year,  which,  added  to  your  half-pay,  or,  what- 
every  ou  of  the  Civil  Service  call  it,  will  be 
enough  to  pay  your  tailor's  bill,  and  a  few  little 
ef  ceteras  of  that  kind.  And  now, — ^not  a  word 
of  thanks, — if  you  talk  about  gratitude,  I  shall 

be  off,  I  have  called  upon   Mr. ,  relating  to 

your  friend  Sinclair,  but  I  have  been  able  to  elicit 
no  further  information  than  that  which  you  are  al- 
ready possessed  of:  but  we  vrill  consult  together  by 
and  bye,  as  to  the  best  course  to  be  adopted.  And 
now,  my  chariot  is  at  the  door ;  I  long  to  see  you 
once  again  beneath  the  roof  of  your  old  uncle." 

Surely  there  never  existed  a  more  kind-hearted 
man,  than  Matthew  Jemingham.  It  is  well  worth 
a  few  years  of  exile  to  be  welcomed  home  again  in 
such  a  manner  as  this. 


JERXINGDAM.  ~A-'/ 


CHAPTER  XV. 


What  think  joQ  of  falling  in  lovel 
— Marrj ;  I  piythee,  do,  to  make  gport  withal. 

At  You  Likt  It. 


Akother,  yet  another  branch  upon  the  tree  of  my 
hopes  was  withered ;  and  again  I  was  thrown  back 
upon  my  resources.  I  had  already  written  to  Dr. 
R f  concerning  his  late  pupil,  but  no  informa- 
tion was  to  be  deriyed  from  this  quarter.  I  had 
called  at  the  house  which  formerly  had  been 
occupied  by  Mrs.  Oliver,  who,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, was  Everard's  landlady ;  but  Mrs.  Oliver 
was  no  longer  amongst  the  living,  and  from  her 
successor  I,  of  course,  could  learn  nothing.  I  then 
bethought  myself  of  Lord  Leicester,  but  my  old 
school-fellow  was  absent  from  London,  and  a  letter 


.....tiiuiiiij;   lio{)e   was    then    ccntnM 
brother:    iind    to    some    it    in;iv   aj 
t'Xpi'C'tations   which    1   derived    fron 
source  were  more  bountiful  and  pn 
other.     But  to  me  they  appeared  ot 
knew  that  the  independent  spirit  of  m 
not  allow  him  to  seek  assistance  frc 
when  they  had  gratuitously  cast  hi; 
thought  that  I  was  sufficiently  well  ac 
the  character  of  Squire  Sinclair,  hit 
decide  that  this  ungentle  relative  won 
tarily  tender  the  assistance  which  1 
been  too  proud  to  solicit. — So  the  star 
waxed  dim. 

Yet,  I  said  to  myself,  ''  I  will  persei 
is  there  that  should  forbid  me  to  ho 
friend  liveth,  I  will  discover'  him ;  I 
England  throughout.  I  have  youth, 
strength, — and  what  is  more,  I  have 
concerns  to  divert  my  attention  from 
My  thoughts  and  actions  are  entirelv  i 
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to  deTise,  vigour  to  execute,  constancy  to  bear ; — 
these  are  the  handmaids  of  success,  and  they  will 
wait  upon  the  goodness  of  my  cause,  whilst  the 
ttar  of  a  generous  purpose  will  light  me  through 
the  dark  places  of  my  enterprise." 

My  uncle  encouraged  me  in  the  undertaking. 
He  said  that  he  should  be  sorry  to  part  from  me ; 
but  he  added,  **  I  applaud  your  resolution.  The 
motives  which  incite  you  to  action  are  honourable, 
and  worthy  of  admiration.  The  coldness  of  an 
unbending  world  might  say  that  they  savour  of 
({oixotry.  Be  it  so ;  the  world  may  be  right ;  but, 
bdieve  me,  that  a  generous  chivalry,  though  it  may 
give  birth  to  some  extravagant  actions,  is  a  far  more 
becoming  *  riband  in  the  cap  of  youth,'  than  an 
excess  of  ilUberal  wariness,  the  fruits  of  which  are 
tamely  correct;  and  which,  if  it  occasions  little 
evil,  is  productive  of  very  little  good.  Go  forth, 
my  boy,  and  God  speed  you!  You  remember  the 
fable  of  the  husbandman,  who  dug  up  his  field 
for  a  treasure :  methinks  I  see  that  husbandman 
in  you.  Nothing  is  more  beneficial  than  activity, 
either  to  the  mind  or  to  the  body  of  a  man.  I 
woald  rather  see  you,  the  whole  day,  employed 
i^KMi  jumping  over  the  chairs,  than  settling  yourself 
down  in  idleness,  —  doing  nothing,  caring  for 
aothing,  hoping  for  nothing.  My  advice  to  you 
is  this :— -Set  out  on  horseback  for  Oxford ;  you 


.,.  vr.Muiu,  yoH  ar(3  not  i\\r  distant   l 
of  vtiiir  iViciidV  hrotlicr.      (';ill  upon 
mlclliLLtncc  ;    thuii  j)rucrctl   as  eircui 
direct  you." 

"  You  recommend   me,   then,   tc 
horseback?" 

"  Yes.    And  that  you  may  do  this, 
you  a  present  of  the  bay  horse  you  ixk 
whose  capabilities  you  were  pleased  t 
and  yoimg  Watson  shall  accompany  y 
little  chesnut,  which  you  were  look 
morning.     The  boy  is  a  light  weight,  ai 
he  is  a  smart,  active  lad,  with  a  very  to 
of  dressing  a  horse. — By  the  bye,  I  muf 
a  purchase  I  made  this  morning, — a  fii 
the  Marquis  of  Newcastle,  de  VArt  d 
Chevaux.    Well,   boy,    I  recommend 
don't  interrupt  me  with  your  thanks ; — ] 
to  say " 

My  uncle  proceeded  to  inform  me  th 
feel  no  anxiety  about  my  trayellingr  exi 
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supply,  and  which  morality  sanctions.  I  am  an 
old  man,  Claude ;  I  am  rich ;  I  have  no  children 
of  my  own ;" — and  a  smile  of  blended  affection 
and  r^ret  passed  across  his  expressive  coun* 
tenance. 

It  was  a  fine  morning  in  one  of  the  earlier  months 
of  autumn,  when  I  set  out  upon  my  journey  to- 
wards Oxford.  The  sim  shone  brightly  upon  my 
path,  and  the  face  of  nature  looked  unwontedly 
jocund.  There  was  an  exhilarating  freshness  in 
the  air  which  rendered  exertion  grateful, — a  tenuity 
and  clearness  in  the  atmosphere,  which  dazzled 
not,  but  invigorated  the  sight,  by  developing  the 
distant  landscape,  which,  in  blended  patches  of 
green  and  yellow,  stretched  itself  out  like  a  gar- 
ment ;  for  it  was  harvest  season,  and  the  com  was 
ripe  in  the  fields.  When  I  had  lefl  the  metropolis 
behind  me,  and  had  escaped  from  its  smoky  influ- 
ences, my  animal  spirits  became  unusually  buoy- 
ant. All  the  better  part  of  my  nature  was  making 
sweet  harmony  in  my  soul;  I  looked  upon  all 
whom  I  passed  with  a  benignant  eye ;  and  gave  to 
each  one  a  silent  blessing.  My  horse,  **  like  a 
proud  sea  under  me,"  seemed  to  sympathise  with 
the  emotions  of  his  rider ;  for  his  limbs  were  un- 
usually elastic,  and  he  moved  onward  with  a  playful 
impulse,  arching  his  fine  neck,  and  sniffing  the  per- 
fomed  air.     I  am  sure  that  there  was  not  one  upon 
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the  road  whose  heart  was  so  joyous  as  mine)  noi 
one  who  would  more  readily  have  bestowed  a  por- 
tion of  that  joyoufiness  upon  his  neighbours*  A 
fine  morning  and  a  fine  horse, — a  light  road  and  a 
heavy  purse ;  hope  within  me,  and  health  without; 
'twere  strange  if  I  had  not  been  contented. 

It  happened  that  the  coune  of  my  journey  lay 
somewhere  in  the  direction  of  Heathfield.  Heath- 
fieldy  that  beloved  spot,  endeared  to  me  by  my  boyish 
recollections^  the  memory  of  which  awakened  in 
my  mind  a  thousand  beautiftd  associations,  all 
breathing  the  spirit  of  rejuvenescence,  and  hallow* 
ing  the  feelings  of  the  present,  by  rekindling  many 
of  the  past.  Exceeding  happy  viras  I  at  Heath- 
field.  I  loved  the  house  wherein  I  lived ;  I  loved 
the  neighbourhood ;  and  I  loved  the  neighbours— 
every  one  of  them.  I  had  dwelt  fourteen  years  in 
that  village,  the  greatest  part  of  my  life,  and  the 
happiest.  I  was  acquainted  with  every  house  in 
the  place ;  with  the  windings  of  every  pathvnty ; 
vdth  the  names  and  initials  carved  upon  the  surfisuse 
of  every  tree.  I  might  have  picked  out  my  way 
blindfold  from  the  dwelling  that  was  once  my 
uncle's,  to  any  other  abode  in  the  village;  and 
there  was  a  time  wh^oi  every  voice  was  fiuniliar  to 
my  boyish  ears ;  and  not  a  dog,  but  that  I  could 
point  to  its  ovmer.  I  thought  of  all  these 
things  as  I  rode  along;    and   I  asked  myself. 
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"Shall  I  pass  this  spot?— shall   Heathfield  be 
nnvisited  V 

There  was  one  family  in  the  village,  which  I  re- 
membered with  the  pleasantest  feelings  imaginable ; 
and  that  was  the  family  of  the  rector.  Mr.  Hervey 
liad  once  three  children ;  when  I  first  knew  him,  a 
son  and  two  daughters.  But  the  eldest  girl,  as  I 
learned  fit)m  my  uncle,  had  married,  and  the  boy 
had  died ;  and  now  there  was  only  Ellen.  But 
Ellen  was  the  youngest  and  the  most  beloved; 
and,  whilst  all-in-all  to  her  parents,  she  was  the 
delight  of  the  whole  village;  for  she  was  very 
kind  to  the  poor. 

Now  Ellen  Hervey  and  I,  when  quite  children, 
had  loved  one  another.  Lave  is  a  word  not  to  be 
profaned,  so  I  will  say  that  we  clave  to  one 
another.  "  If  you  were  to  give  the  name  of  Hervey 
to  a  dog,  I  should  love  it,"  said  Samuel  Johnson. 
Now,  I  could  not  love  a  dog  under  any  name ;  but 
I  was  very  fond  of  Ellen  Hervey. 

It  was  a  foolish  sort  of  infantine  preference,  and 
it  was' much  talked  of  in  the  village.  We  liked  to 
be  in  company  with  each  other ;  and  we  went  out 
together  in  the  fields;  and,  when. we  sat  side  by 
side,  the  day  was  never  too  long.  And  then,  again, 
''children's  parties  "  were  frequent  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Heathfield ;  and  Ellen  and  I  would  dance 
together  for  the  whole  livelong  evening,  and  not 


were  irksoiiK'    to   nic,  and   I  woiild    , 
(juit  ot  tlu'iii;    tor  my    |)la v-trllou.s  1; 
cind  Kllcu  Wcis  called,  amongst  them, 
But  Ellen  did  not  care  for  this. 

However,  I  was  very  much  annoyec 
was  four  years  older  than  Ellen;  ai 
just  at  the  very  threshold  of  life,  const 
disparity  of  age.     It  is  the  nature  ol 
they  love,  to  fix  upon  some  one  mue 
themselves  ;  young  affection  has  an  up 
and  I  was  forced  to  look  down  upon  1 
in  process  of  time,  it  fell  out,  that  1 1 
the  young  maiden's  advances  with  ki 
ments,  and  I  smiled  upon  her;  for, 
truth,  my  vanity  was  much  flattered. 

Now,  Ellen  had  a  cousin,  named  . 
sometimes  spent  his  holidays  at  the  n 
was  a  fine  boy,  with  light  flowing  hair, 
a  fond  eye  upon  Ellen.  But  it  happ< 
was  the  favoured  one ;  for  I  had  man 
advantag:es.  of  wWt^v^  - 
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together,  the  superiority  was  always  on  my  side. 
There  could  not  in  the  whole  world  have  been  a 
more  amiable  boy  than  Albert ;  but  he  was  the  son 
of  a  poor  gentleman,  and  was  merely  on  sufferance 
at  Heathfield.  Now  Albert  and  I  fought.  I  was 
the  strongest  boy  of  the  two,  so  poor  Albert  was 
beaten.  He  was  very  low-spirited  after  this ;  so  I 
took  pity  on  him  and  lent  him  my  pony,  and  was 
x>therwi8e  kindly  disposed  towards  him.  But  he 
never  held  up  his  head  as  before ;  for  Ellen  still 
smiled  ^pon  me. 

When  I  went  out  to  India,  I  was  a  man,  whilst 
Ellen  was  still  in  the  nursery;  so  that  I  treated 
her  in  a  childish  manner ;  I  was  kind  to  her  and 
made  her  little  presents ;  and  I  taught  her  to  read 
Greek.  I  did  not  fear  to  be  laughed  at  then,  for 
I  mixed  with  full-grown  people,  and  I  spoke 
patroni^yngly  to  Ellen.  But  I  fondled  the  yoimg 
thing,  and  called  her  my  "  little  favourite ;"  and 
when  I  went  to  dine  with  her  father,  I  would  go 
there  before  the  time,  that  I  might  drink  tea  with 
Ellen  up  stairs ;  for  she  was  scarcely  fourteen 
years  old,  and  not  very  tall  of  her  age ;  besides, 
she  was  still  in  the  nursery. 

But  she  was  the  prettiest  little  creature  in  the 
world,  and  I  wish  that  she  had  been  my  sister ;  for 
I  had  no  sister  of  my  own,  and  Ellen  was  made 
for  a  pet.     She  was  so  gentle,  and  so  full  of  inno- 
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was  so    delicate:    \c{,  withal,   it  \\'<i 
roiiiidrcl,   that    she  iniuht   have  stuo 
iur   Psyclie,  in   the  tirst  purity  of  1 
nymph,  and  not  yet  an  immortal. 

Ellen  was  a  fragUe  branch  of  a  m 
tree.    Her  complexion  was  so  clear  i 
parent,  you  would  have  thought  th 
shone  through  it.    The  whole  aspect 
betokened  less  of  health  than  of  lovdii 
cheeks  were  like  lilies  at  sun-set,  wl 
blush  of   day  falls  upon  them;   the 
utterly  pale.    And  then  she  had  the  mo 
yellow  hair,  streaming  like  spun  gold 
tering  quite  brightly  in  the  sun;  with 
talline  eyes,  and  the  tiniest  little  han< 
that  ever  were  seen  in  the  imiverse. 
have  looked  at  her  and  felt  quite  sac 
would  have  said,  **  She  is  too  little  eart 
long  in  this  world." 

As  I  rctde  on,  I  thought  of  Ellen ;  an* 
endearing  qualitip«      ^ ' 
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heaved  a  deep  sigh ;  and  thinking  that  I  was  wax- 
ing sentimental,  I  uiged  my  horse  into  a  brisk 
trot;  but, — I  turned  his  head  towards  Heath- 
field. 

Half  an  hour's  sharp  riding,  and  I  was  opposite 
Mr.  Henrey*8  rectory.  There  was  a  large  oak-tree 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  road :  it  was  said  to  be 
many  centuries  old ;  for  it  was  quite  hollow,  and 
there  was  a  seat  within  it ;  and  often,  in  my  boy- 
ish days,  had  I  concealed  myself  there  out  of  fro- 
lic;—and  there  were  the  initials,  £.  H.,  and  C.  J. 
carved,  in  rude  characters  upon  the  bark,  and  girt 
about  with  a  doubtful  circle,  very  unmathema- 
tically  described.  But  it  was  the  work  of  Ellen 
and  myself;  and  we  were  mere  children  when  we 
did  it 

I  drew  up  my  horse  beside  the  oak.  There  was 
a  view,  finom  this  spot,  of  the  house,  which  had  erst 
been  tenanted  by  my  uncle;  and,  as  I  took  pleasure 
in  limning,  I  determined  to  make  a  sketch  of  the 
place ;  and,  for  that  purpose,  I  dismounted  beneath 
the  oak. 

I  had  very  fair  knowledge  of  the  picturesque;  and 
I  was  looked  upon  as  an  able  draftsman.  It  was 
my  custom,  whenever  I  went  abroad,  to  carry  a 
small  sketch-book  along  with  me ;  and  now,  that 
I  had  set  out  upon  my  travels,  I  had  taken  care  to 
provide  myself  with  apparatus,  in  case  I  should  fall 


^  wi   iiiy    iiorsc,  1 

road  and  fell  a-draw  inu. 

rile  oak-tree,  and  the  liank  helm 
tbre-grouiul  on  one  side  of  the  pictu 
a  large  wood  stretching  out  at  the 
mid-distance  was  my  uncle's  house, 
nest  of  greenery.  There  was  a  c 
front  of  it ;  and  some  cows  grazing ; 
no  smoke  rising  from  the  chimnies ; 
was  untenanted,  and  the  garden  full  < 
i  there   was    silence    within,   and  ne( 

'  which  made  me  very  sad  to  think 

i  nothing  which  strikes  into  the  heart 

ing  of  melancholy,  or  a  stronger  sens 
j  insignificance,  than  the  sight  of  a  h 

I  we  have  lived  many  years,  and  where 

;  vemed  our   little   monarchy,  now  d 

I  crumbling  into  decay,  with  not  a 

former  inhabitants. 

The  oak-tree,  behind  which  I  sto 
at  the  turning  of  the  road.     I  had  iini 
i  line  of  thp  fn^    «»*^'^  ^  
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when,  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  tree,  a  young 
maiden  emerged  into  sight,  carrying  a  little  t>a8ket 
and  apparelled  in  white  raiment.  And,  I  knew, 
by  the  yellow  locks  which  escaped  from  beneath 
her  bonnety  that  the  young  maid  was  Ellen 
Hervey. 

She  started  when  first  she  saw  me.  She  had 
come  so  suddenly  upon  the  group,  that  the  sight 
of  my  two  horses,  my  groom,  and  my  pictorial 
self,  but  a  few  short  yards  in  advance  of,  and 
directly  fronting,  her,  beneath  the  oak,  startled 
her  maiden  modesty,  and  she  stood  still  as  not 
liking  to  proceed ;  but,  when  she  again  ventured 
to  Ipok  up,  and  hurriedly  tracing  the  lineaments  of 
my  face,  bethought  herself  that  she  had  traced 
them  before, — the  coloiu*  mounted  suddenly  to  her 
cheeks,  and  then,  unwilling  to  tarry  there,  as 
suddenly  disappeared  in  a  moment,  leaving  her 
discoursing  complexion  of  an  ashy  and  universal 
whiteness.  She  first  thought  that  she  saw  Claude 
Jemingham;  and  then  she  thought  that  it  was 
impossible;  for  she  knew  that  I  was  in  the  '^and 
of  the  stranger,"  and  she  had  not  yet  heard  of 
my  return. 

But  I  advanced,  and  took  her  by  the  hand ; — 
she  trembled  all  over,  but  spake  not.  "  Ellen,"  I 
said,  "  have  you  forgotten  me  ?" 
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^^  Forgotten  you !— oh !  no,  Claude ; — I  mean 
Mr.  Jemingham.  I  remember  your  voice  and  your 
features ;  I  cannot  be  mistaken;  but  I  thought — " 

"You  thought  that  I  Was  far  away;  —  you 
thought  that  I  was  pining  beneath  the  tropics, — an 
exile  from  home ;  an  outcast  from  my  friends^  and 
never  again  to  visit  Heathfield.  This,  Ellen,  is 
what  I  have  been;  but  am  I  not  rewarded  iiaip?— 
I  am  in  health,  at  Heathfield,  and  very  happy." 

And  Ellen  repeated  the  word  "  Happy." 

"  Look  at  this  sketch; — but,  stay;  shall  I  call 
you  Miss  Hervey,  or  Ellen?" 

The  girl  smiled ;  and,  blushing  faintly,  replied 
to  my  question  by  another:  "What  name  were 
you  wont  to  call  me,  before  you  went  away  to 
India?" 

"Ellen,— K)h!  always  Ellen;  and  now  look  at 
my  sketch.  There  is  the  old  house,  and  the 
common,  and  the  old  tree ;  and  look, — can  you 
decypher  those  characters,  E.  H.,  and  C.  J.  ? — 
What  mean  they ;  and  why  are  they  inscribed  in 
that  circle  ?" 

And  Ellen  blushed  again;  but  this  time  a  deeper 
tint  diffused  itself  over  her  cheek,  and  she  said, 
"Shall  we  go  in?  Mamma  will  be  so  glad  to 
see  you.  Now  tell  me  what  brought  you  to 
England  V 

"  I  will   tell  you   all  about  it  anon ;    for  the 
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{»esenty  let  one  word  suffice, — sickness;*'  and  I 
looked  into  her  face. 

**  Sickness? — Oh !  not  that;"  and  her  face  was 
exceeding  pale. 

'^  You  see  that  I  am  well  now ;  I  never  was 
better,  Ellen.  But  how  are  you? — and  how  is 
Mr.  Hervey,  and  your  mother,  Ellen?  I  make  full 
use  of  the  liberty  of  address  you  have  allowed  me." 

"  Oh  !  poor  Papa !  He  was  never  in  very  strong 
health,  though  always,  you  know,  remarkably 
active.  He  did  all  the  duty  himself,  and  he  knew 
every  soul  in  the  parish;  and  though  there  was 
much  poverty,  there  was  never  any  want  in  the 
village ;  for  Papa  was  exceedingly  kind.  Bui  it 
happened,  about  twelve  months  ago,  that  an  aunt 
of  Mamma's  died,  and  she  left  all  her  money  to  us; 
and  then  it  was  that  Papa  was  persuaded  to  give  up 
his  parochial  duties,  though  he  did  not  much 
like  it  at  first.  But  at  last  he  consented,  and  pro- 
cured a  curate,  who  now  does  the  whole  duty,  and 
poor  Papa,  since  his  time  has  been  unoccupied, 
has  never  been  the  same  person ;  for,  although  he 
is  stronger  and  stouter,  he  has  not  the  same  good 
spirits ;  and  he  is  full  of  forebodings,  which 
distress  him ;  and  he  entertains  the  strangest 
fancies;  and  I  fear  that  he  is  a  confirmed— 
hypochondriac.'* 

By  this  time  we  had  passed  the  Rectory  gates. 
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and  threaded  the  garden  walk^  which  led  to  the 
front  door  of  the  Parsonage.  It  was  the  prettiest 
Rectory  imaginable,  and  had  not  very  long  been 
built ;  for,  during  my  Uncle's  residence  at  Heath- 
field,  the  old  house,  which  was  in  a  very  tottering 
condition,  had  been  partially  blown  down;  and 
several  of  the  neighbouring  gentlemen,  headed  by 
Uncle  Matthew,  had  raised  a  subscription  to  erect 
a  new  parsonage-house  upon  the  site  of  tlie  ancient 
edifice;  for  Mr.  Hervey  was  much  esteemed  by 
his  parishioners. 

We  opened  the  door,  and  were  about  to  enter. 
Ellen  had  already  passed,  and  my  foot  was  upon 
the  threshold,  when  the  strangest  exhibition  greeted 
me  that  ever  I  had  witnessed  in  my  life.  Mr. 
Hervey  (for  I  knew  that  it  was  he  by  the  clerical 
habiliments  which  he  wore)  was  groping  about  the 
hall,  with  a  bandage  tied  over  his  eyes,  so  as  en- 
tirely to  exclude  the  daylight,  and  a  stick,  which 
he  extended  in  ad\^nce  of  him,  to  feel  his  way 
about  the  house.  He  had  grown,  since  I  last  saw 
him,  prodigiously  rotund  in  his  person,  and  whereas 
he  had  lately  worn  a  somewhat  unclerical  profusion 
of  hair,  nothing  but  a  bald  polished  scalp  w^lb  visi- 
ble, unmarked  by  one  capillary  vestige,  and  be- 
speaking the  daily  excursions  of  the  razor.  But, 
denuded  as  was  his  head  altogether  of  natural  and 
artificial  covering,  his  lower  extremities  were  en- 
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cased  in  a  bountiful  provision  of  teguments, — 
wrapper  imposed  upon  wrapper,  descending  adown 
his  legs,  and  winding  themselves  round  about  his 
feet,  until  his  crural  members  had  the  appearance, 
each  one,  of  half  a  dumb-bell,  or  of  a  yearUng  in- 
fant in  swaddling  clothes.  Thus  accoutred  was  he 
groping  about  the  hall,  after  the  manner  of  one 
who  playeth  at  the  game  called  *^  blind  man's  buff," 
in  all  the  agonies  of  a  self-imposed  darkness, — the 
perspiration  standing  upon  his  forehead  like  tears 
on  a  monumental  bust ;  and  the  multiplied  cinctures 
around  his  legs  assimilating  the  motions  of  the 
reverend  gentleman  to  those  of  a  gouty  elephant, 
or  a  cat  set  adrift  upon  walnut-shells. 

"Papa!"  said  Ellen,  as  we  entered;  and  Mr. 
Hervey  walked  straight  forward,  attracted  by  the 
voice  of  his  daughter,  exclaiming,  "  Yes,  my  love :" 
but  not  deigning  to  remove  the  bandages  which 
obscured  his  sight.  Onward,  with  outstretched 
arms,  he  advanced  to  salute  his  daughter,  and, 
innocent  of  our  double  presence, — before  Ellen 
could  manage  to  interpose  herself, — the  hypochon- 
driac had  cast  his  arms  aroimd  my  neck,  and 
saluted  me  with  a  paternal  osculation. 

But  it  happened  that  the  superficies  of  my  face, 
being  somewhat  of  an  hirsute  nature,  the  lips  of 
the  reverend  gentleman  were  sensible  of  having 
alighted  upon  a  substance  which,  although  it  was 
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recognised  as  flesh,  iieas  not  quite  so  grateful  to  the 
touch  as  that  which  they  had  been  accustomed  to 
regale  upon.  AH  the  sleek  and  delicate  softness 
of  the  tender  feminine  cheek  was  found  wanting  in 
this  masculine  embrace ;  and  the  saluting  organ  of 
Mr.  Hervey,  uninformed  by  the  directing  eyes, 
drew  back,  disappointed  and  aghast,  from  a  contact 
so  little  refreshing: — ^like  Ixion,  when  he  embraced 
the  cloud,  deeming  that  a  goddess  was  in  his  aims, 
or  a  school-boy  pilfering  in  the  dark,  when  he  gets 
hold  of  blacking  for  treacle,--K)r  a  child,  cozened 
by  its  parents,  with  the  hostile  powder  lurking  be* 
neath  the  friendly  raspberry  jam,  did  the  lips  of 
the  Reverend  Mr.  Hervey  revolt  at  their  encounter 
with  my  beard  ;  and,  retreating  with  a  nauseated 
air,  unmindful  of  their  master's  holy  orders,  they 
uttered,  with  an  unseemly  vehemence,  the  uncle* 
rical  exclamation  of  '*  The  devil !"  whilst,  at  the 
same  time,  the  hands  of  the  divine,  energetically 
performing  their  functions,  tore  aside  from  his  be- 
nighted vision  the  veil  of  delusion  which  had  ob- 
scured it ;  and,  behold !  he  stared  in  my  fitce. 

**  Papa,"  said  Ellen,  '*  you  mistake ;  this  is  our 
friend  Mr.  Jemingham." 

*'  Bless  me!  and  so  it  is,"  said  the  Reverend  Mr. 
Hervey.  ''  It  is  Claude  Jemingham,  or  one  like 
him.  How  camest  thou  at  Heathiield,  boy?  You 
will  find  the  place  much  altered,  Fm  afraid/' 
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I  briefly  informed  Mr.  Henrey  of  the  circum- 
staQces  which  had  led  to  my  return;  and  I  ex- 
pressed myself  in  terms  of  regret  at  perceiving  him 
afflicted  with  the  gout. 

Ellen  smiled ;  but  it  was  a  melancholy  smile ; 
and  her  father  resumed, 

"  Fever ! — ^ah,  fever !  A  great  enemy  to  man  is 
fever.  But  the  remedy  is  easy, — keep  your  head 
cool!  It  is  astonishing  what  a  deal  of  sickness 
would  be  spared  to  the  world, — now,  mark  me, — 
if  people  would  but  obey  one  simple  and  universal 
precept — to  keep  their  heads  cool,  and  to  keep  their 
feet  wamif  as  fdo." 

Part  of  the  mystery  attending  Mr.  Hervey's  sin* 
gular  costume  was  now  explained;  and  I  remarked, 
with  some  coolness,  that  I  believed  it  to  be  an  ex- 
cellent precept. 

"  Then  why  don't  you  get  your  head  shaved  ? 
Bless  me,  young  man !  I  don't  wonder  that  you  are 
attacked  so  frequently  by  fever,  when  you  wear 
more  hair  upon  your  crown  than  ever  did  Samson, 
the  Danite.  Get  your  head  shaved,  boy,  forthwith ; 
you  will  never  be  well  until  you  do." 

I  replied,  that  he  recommended  a  course,  which, 
however  excellent  as  a  remedy,  was  too  great  a 
sacrifice  as  a  preventive ;  adding,  that  the  thick- 
ness of  the  hair  was  a  sign  of  physical  strength  ; 
and  that  Samson  was  impotent  with  his  head 
shaved. 
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"  These  things,"  replied  Mr.  Hervey,  not  allow- 
ing his  orthodoxy  to  stand  in  the  way  of  a  favourite 
theory,  "  these  things  are  an  allegory,  boy,  which  I 
cannot  explain  to  you  just  now.  If  you  rememberi 
they  put  out  Samson's  eyes  ;  but  that,  when  blind, 
he  effected  great  things.  Do  you  never  think  that 
you  may  grow  blind  ?" 

I  said  that  I  had  never,  as  yet,  weighed  the  pro- 
babilities of  any  such  accident. 

"  Then  the  sooner  you  think  about  it  the  better; 
for  you  don't  know  how  soon  you  may  be  blind, 
A  great  affliction  is  blindness, — the  chances  of 
which  it  is  our  duty  to  provide  against.  I  prac- 
tise walking  in  the  dark,  two  or  three  hours  every 
day, — an  excellent  practice  it  is;  I  recommend 
you  to  adopt  it,  without  delay, — you  have  never 
yet  tried  the  experiment  ?  Bless  me !  you  are  very 
improvident.  Now,  should  the  evil  day  come 
upon  me, — and  I  do  not  think  it  far  off, — I  shall,  in 
some  measure,  be  provided,  you  see ;  for  many  of 
the  functions  of  life  I  am  able  to  perform  blind- 
fold, and  darkness  will  soon  be  my  natural  element. 
Suppose  that  you  try  the  effect," — and  he  offered 
to  lend  me  his  bandages. 

I  said,  that  I  was  in  no  apprehension  of  being 
smitten  with  blindness  just  at  present,  as  my  sight 
was  exceedingly  good,  and  I  had  never  had  an 
ophthalmic  disorder. 
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"  You  don't  know ;  you  don't  know,"  said  Mr. 
Henrey, — "  in  the  midst  of  light  we  are  in  dark- 
ness,— allow  me  to  inspect  your  eye-balls :— ah ! 
I  see  it, — I  see  it, — I  see  it !  I  see  the  advances  of 
the  enemy.   Young  man,  be  wary  and  provident." 
^  In  God's  name,  Mr.  Hervey" — 
"  You  ought  not  to  swear,  young  man." 
"  May  I  beseech  you,  then,  sir,  to  tell  me  what 
you  see  so  portentous  in  my  eyes." 
.    Ellen  had  by  this  time  run  away  to  tell  her  mo- 
ther of  my  visit,  or  she  would  soon  have  silenced 
my  fears. 

"  Young  man ;  you  are  blind  already,  wilfully 
blind  to  the  future," — and  Mr.  Hervey  would  have 
added  more,  but  at  this  point  (for  we  were  now 
seated  in  the  drawing-room)  his  better  half  en- 
tered ;  and  exclaimed,  in  a  voice  which  struck  ter- 
ror to  his  soul, — "  What ! — still  at  your  nonsense, 
Mr.  Grab."  This  elegant  monosyllable  Gab  was 
the  diminutive  of  her  husband's  angel-name,  which 

found  favour  in  the  sight  of  Mrs.  H ,  when  it 

was  not  her  intention  to  be  respectful. 

Mrs.  Hervey  was  an  excellent  person.  She  had 
but  two  deteriorating  quaUties  ; — she  hen-pecked 
her  husband,  and  kept  a  dog;  but,  in  all  other  re- 
spects, she  WB8  immaculate.  She  belonged  to  a 
Qoble  family,  being  second  cousin  to  an  Earl  by 
the  mother's  side,  and  she  had  been  heard  to  talk 

YOL.  I.  N 
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more  than  once,  in  grave  tones,  about  "  toe  of  the 
aristocracy.''     She  once    had   been   reckoned  a 
beauty,  and  was  still  a  very  comely  matron,  tall, 
fair,  and  dignified,  with  the  finest  set  of  teeth  in 
the  world,  and  an  exceedingly  white  hand,  which 
she  had  a  peculiar  method  of  displayii^.     She 
was  a  great  reader  of  all  sorts  of  books ;  and  not 
being  at  all  *^  slow  of  speech,"  she  was  prone  to 
argument;  and  ambitious  of  the  reputation  of  a  wit 
Quotation  was  a  powerful  weapon  in  the  hands  of 
this  fair  polemic,  for  she  had  a  highly  ingeniom 
manner    of   distorting  the    testimonies    she  ad- 
duced, so  as  to  make  them  applicable  to  her  argu- 
ments, in  the  very  teeth  of  the  author  who  wrote 
them.     In  this  manner  she  generally  contrived  to 
ijet  the  better  of  poor  Mr.  Hervey,  whenever  there 
was  a  theological  discussion,  for  she  scrupled  not 
to  mutilate  the  Scriptures,  whenever  it  was  conve- 
nient to  do  so,  to  the  great  scandal  of  the  reverend 
gentleman,  who  insisted  upon  "  the  un&imess  of 
such  proceedings,  to  say  nothing  of  their  great  im- 
piety." 

"  What !  still  at  your  nonsense,  Mr.  Gab  ?" — 
such  was  the  good  lady's  exordium. — **  Mr,  Jer- 
ningham,  I  am  delighted  to  see  yoli.  I  must  not 
call  you  Claude  now ;  or  I  shall  be  clawed  for  my 
famiUarity, — he !  he !  he ! — *  a  wit's  a  feather/  said 
Pope,  '  it's  a  feather  in  any  body's  cap." 
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I  complimented  the  lady  upon  her  facetiousness. 

"Thank  you, — ^thank  you,  Mr.  Jemingham," 
continued  the  voluble  dame.  ''  You  are,  as  Ben 
Jonson  says,  *  the  very  Jacob's  staff  of  compli* 
menf  " 

"  Woman,*'  interrupted  Mr.  Hervey,  "  it  is  un- 
seemly in  a  clergyman's  wife  to  quote  excerpts 
fipom  profane  play-writers ;  more  especially  when 
the  passage,  like  that  which  you  have  last  re- 
peated, contains  the  blasphemy  of  a  scriptural  al- 
lusion. The  toi^ae  is  an  unruly  member, — a  very 
onmly  member,  Mrs.  H." 

"  Pish  !     Mr.  H ,    you  foi^et    yourself. — 

Why,  you  put  me  in  mind  of  Parson  Adams,  in 
Fielding's  exquisite  novel,  who  reproached  Joseph 
on  the  score  of  a  quotation : — have  the  goodness 
not  to  interfere  another  time,  if  you  please,  Mr. 
Gab." — Then,  turning  her  back  upon  Mr.  Hervey, 
she  continued,  addressing  herself  to  me,  '^  My 
husband  is  superannuated  quite.  He  has  gone  out 
of  his  wits  since  you  saw  him.  He  insists  upon 
it  we  are  all  growing  blind ;  and  wishes  us  all  to 
get  our  heads  shaved,  not  even  Ellen  excepted, 
who  has  the  clearest  eyes  in  the  world ;  and  hair 
which,  to  invade  with  the  scissors,  would  indeed  be 
a  crying  shame." 

I  looked  into  Ellen's  face ;  and  the  poor  girl  was 

UashiBg. 
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"  There's  no  living  in  the  house  with  him,— 
none,  I  assure  you,  Mr.  Jemingham.     He  is  cap- 
tain of  the  ^  Ship  of  Fools/ — and,  as  Burton  says 
in  his  Anatomy  of  Melancholy   (have  you  read 
Democritus  Junior?) '  he  hath  strange  conceits  and 
idle  thoughts ;  misconstruing^  amplifying,  and  ex- 
aggerating every  thing  he  thinks  and  fears.    He 
is  in  his  '  lunes'  all  day  long.     He  thinks  that  be 
i3  waxing  thin,  like  Pharoah's  lean  kine,  when,  in 
reality,  as  you  see,  Mr.  Jemingham,  he  is  more 
like  the  fatted  calf  of  the  Prodigal." 

*'  Woman !"  cried  the  Reverend  Gabriel,  whose 
zeal  for  the  holy  Scriptures  never  allowed  him  to  be 
silent  on  such  occasions; — "woman,  I  have  told 
you  already,  that  it  ill  becomes  you  to  sport  with 
Holv  Writ." 

"  And  I  have  told  you  already  to  be  silent.  He 
is  past  all  bearing,  Mr.  Claude.  He  goes  about 
the  house,  *  darkling,'  as  Milton  says,  for  hours 
together,  for  no  other  reason  in  the  world,  but 
that  his  father  went  blind  before  him.  It  was  but 
the  other  day,  that  he  nearly  killed  poor  Absalom 
— ( I  dont  see  you  notice  the  dog,  it  is  the  prettiest 
little  creature,  is  it  not  ?  and  so  good,  Mr.  Jeming- 
ham,— I  call  him  Absalom  on  account  of  his  hair) 
by  reason  of  the  '  total  eclipse,'  which  he  so 
whimsically  imposes  upon  himself, — and  he  broke 
my  large  china  jar,  wliich  my  cousin,  the  Earl 
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of  ,  gave  me, — he    brought  it  all  the  way 

from  Dresden,  and  Mr.  Hervey  must  needs  kick 
it  over,  in   the   course   of  his    blind    man's  va- 
garies,— and   he   upset   the    ornament  table,  de- 
molishing  half  my  Injouterie, — and   a   world   of 
mischief  besides  has   he   done,  which   I   cannot 
enumerate  now.     And  then  he  has  had  his  head 
shaved: — did   you   ever    see    such    a    fright? — 
*  What  a  wicked  beast  he  was  to  disfuruish  him- 
self,'  as  Shakspeare  says,  in  this  manner.     And 
he   wraps  up  his  legs,   as   you   see,  for  all  the 
world    like    a   gouty  subject;    and   all    because 
he   has  taken  up   a  notion  that   *  a  cool   head, 
and  warm  feet,*  are  the  only  preventives  against 
sickness.      Then   he   weighs   himself  every   day, 
and  measures  out  his  food ;  and  takes  medicine, 
which  certainly  does  him  no  good ;    though  the 
apothecary   persuades    him    thereto,    having   his 
own  private  motives  for  so  doing.     The  fact  is, 
that   since  Mr.  H.  has  given  up  his  clerical  du- 
ties, his  mind,  for  want  of  occupation,  has  gone 
wool-gathering  in  the  clouds.     I  may  say  of  him 
as   Doctor  Johnson  has   written  of  Collins,   the 
poet,  that  *  he,  who  while  he  studied  to  live,  felt 
no  evil  but  poverty,  no  sooner  lived  to  study  than 
his    live    was   assailed    by   more   dreadful    cala- 
mities, disease,  and  insanity.'     Is  it  not  so  V 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 


Went, 
In  dusk  ere  stars  were  lit  or  cmndles  brought. 

SniLLET. 

By  Heaven,  I  think  'twill  be  excellent,  and  a  reiy 
politick  achievement  of  a  Idas. 

BlW  JOKSOJI. 


"  So  you  really  must  leave  us  to-morrow/*  said  Ellen 
Hervey  inquiringly,  as  we  sat  together  upon  a 
couch  by  the  window,  enjoying  the  still  twilight, 
and  the  presence  of  one  another.  It  was  after 
dinner,  for  the  Rev.  Gabriel  declared  late  hours  to 
be  unhealthy,  and  fixecj  upon  three  o'clock  as  the 
hour  of  his  principal  meal ;  and  Ellen  was  alone 
with  me ;  and  we  sat  together,  and  spake  of  the 
past. 
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It  mmy  be,  that  some  of  my  readeTB» — ihe  female 
portkA  especially^ — ^will  feel  anxious,  at  this  point 
of  my  narratiye,  to  be  made  acquainted  with  the 
external  appearance  of  the  authcH* — I  will  not  say 
the  hero — of  this  autobiographical  history;  for  I 
presume  not  to  be  inrested  with  any  quahties  of 
a  sufficiently  exalted  nature  to  arrogate  the  title 
of  heroism,  which  is  a  property  as  unfortunately 
rare  as  it  is  supereminently  excellent. 

I  had  no  pretensions  to  be  an  Adonis ; 

For,  indeed,  nature  nor  in  form  nor  hue, 
Bestowed  on  me  her  choicest  workmanship.* 

But  I  was  decently  well-looking;  and  there 
was  nothing  unseemly  about  me.  At  the  period 
of  my  return  to  England,  I  had  lived  about  two- 
and-twenty  years  upon  the  surface  of  this  sub- 
lunary globe.  I  was  five  feet  eleven  in  height, 
which  is,  by  some,  thought  the  height  for  a  man  ; 
and,  having  weighedt  myself,  at  the  instigation 
of  Mr.  Hervey,  in  that  gentleman's  patent  ma- 
chine, the  index-hand,  if  I  remember  aright, 
pointed  to  eleven  stone  and  some  few  odd  poimds, 
jockey's  weight.  My  figure  was  erect  and  some- 
what broader  at  the  shoulders  than  it  was  at  the 
waist ;  it  would  have  been  better  had  it  been  some- 
what stouter;   but  that  is  a  matter  of  opinion; 

*  Shelley *s  Julian  and  Maddalo, 
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and  ''  the  courteous  reader  that  never  saw  me,"* 
must  put  up  with  this  description,  resting  assured, 
that  it  is  a  faithful  one,  though  I  should  not  have 
stood  much  on  its  fideUty,  had  I  been  able  to  frame 
a  counterfeit,  which  would  have  suited  the  tastes 
of  all  parties,  and  given  satisfaction  to  the  whole 
reading  world. 

The  features  which  I  ''addressed  to  love's 
work,"  were  more  pleasing  than  regular.  My 
face  showed  better  in  the  full  than  it  did  when 
presented  in  profile;  for  my  facial  angle  was 
somewhat  acute ;  and  my  nose  was  ''  a  too  pre- 
suming featiire."  My  complexion  was  fair,  and 
not  unseemly;  for,  whereas  my  forehead  was 
white,  my  cheeks  had  the  advantage  of  some  red ; 
and  my  lips,  which  were  full  and  well-shaped,  were 
rosy  and  of  a  changeable  aspect,  so  much  so,  that 
I  shall  be  pardoned  for  saying  that  my  mouth  \i'as 
an  exceedingly  good  one,  because  I  am  perfectly 
ready  to  acknowledge,  before  I  bring  this  sentence 
to  a  close,  that  it  was  the  only  good  feature  in 
my  face,  and  therefore  I  am  entitled  to  speak  of 
it.  The  teeth,  which  it  honoured  by  protecting, 
though  perfectly  white  and  polished,  were  not 
quite  so  regular  as  they  might  have  been,  owing 
to   the    absence  without   leave  of   two   ificisores, 

*  See  ScaiToa's  account  of  himself. 
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from  tbe  upper  row,  which  has  set  all  the  others  a 
straggling ;  and  in  the  lower  jaw,  I  have  a  badly- 
drilled  regiment,  which  stands  all  out  of  line,  and 
cannot  be  persuaded  to  dress ;  but  as  my  mouth  is 
none  of  the  largest,  and  I  do  not  open  it  very  wide, 
my  ivories  are  so  little  exposed,  that  I  never 
wished  them  to  be  better  than  they  are.  My  hair, 
which  is  now  quite  grey,  —  though  like  his  of 
Chillon,  "  not  with  years," — ^at  the  period  of  which 
I  am  writing,  was  of  a  light  brown  colour,  thick 
and  glossy,  and  disposed  itself,  as  old  Decker 
says,  into  a  striking  ''  bush-natural,"  and  curled 
without  the  aid  of  the  crisping-irons.  For  the 
rest,  my  forehead  was  massive,  bespeaking  a  larger 
cerebral  supply  than  I  am  in  reality  blessed  with ; 
and  my  eyes,  which  were  rather  large,  were  of  a 
mongrel,  undetermined  colour,  which  flattery 
might  call  blue,  but  which  truth  would  incline  to 
call  grey,  whilst  the  elliptical  portion  of  this  organ, 
commonly  called  the  "  white  of  the  eye/'  was 
intersected  with  a  number  of  veins,  which  shewed 
themselves  off  too  distinctly,  especially  when  the 
external  action  of  sun,  wind,  dust,  &c.,  irritated 
their  tender  vessels,  by  charging  them  with  a 
superfluity  of  blood.  And  now,  reader,  thou  hast 
before  thee  the  true  and  lively  portraiture  of 
Claude  Jemingham,  esquire,  who,  accoutred  in  a 
rifle-green  riding  coat,  and  a  pair  of  white  mole- 

N  5 
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skin  pantaloons,  vras  sitting  on  the  ■  '  day  of 
September,  a.d.  18 — ^  in  the  drawing-room  of  ths 
rectory  at  Heathfield,  in  company  with  Ellen 
Hervey,  just  before  the  candles  were  brought,  in 
the  enjoyment  of  the  sweetest  twilight  that  ev^ 
has  filled  the  heart  with  hallowed  and  softened 
emotions. 

We  spake  of  the  past, — of  our  childish  days; 
and,  upon  such  a  theme,  we  were  more  than  elo- 
quent. We  spake  of  joys  departed, — of  events 
long  buried  in  the  sepulchre  of  time,— <^  feelings 
which  once  had  been,  but  which  now  were  not,  and 
never  would  be  again.  We  called  up  a  thousand 
things  for  many  years  wrapped  in  oblivion,  which 
now  we  remembered  and  spake  of  with  the  ten- 
derest  and  most  affectionate  emotion.  Every  word 
that  we  uttered  was  a  note  from  our  heart's  lyre ; 
and  there  was  music  in  the  tones  of  our  voices,  be- 
cause there  was  harmony  in  our  souls.  Our  accents 
were  very  low,  for  deep  feeling  is  not  otherwise 
than  quiet;  and  memory  stole  over  us  with  a 
soothing  power,  which  was  sweet,  though  laden 
with  sadness;  and  thoughts^  too  holy  for  utter- 
ance, vented  themselves  silently;  and  their  stillness 
was  more  eloquent  than  words. 

Then  we  burst  the  bonds  of  silence,  and  lan- 
guage again  came  to  our  relief.  We  spake  of 
events  which  had  happened  since  we  two  had 
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dwelt  asunder.  I  told  of  my  travels  and  my  loneli- 
nesSy — ^my  sickness  and  my  struggles  with  death. 
I  said  that  in  the  hour  of  tribulation,  when  disease 
sat  by  my  couch,  and  pain  was  my  bed-fellow, 
night  and  day, — and  when  there  was  none  to  help 
me, — I  had  thought  of  Heatbfield  and  of  Ellen,  and 
a  light  shone  upon  the  dariuiess  of  my  despair,  and 
peace  entered  the  dwelling-place  of  my  soul. 
Then  Ellen  spake  of  all  that  had  happened  at 
HeathfieM  since  last  I  had  seen  her.  She  told  me 
of  her  poor  brother, — bow  the  boy  had  beai 
neglected  at  school,  and  sent  home  too  late  to  his 
parents, — how  she  had  nursed  him  many  weeks, 
scarcely  resting  from  her  vigils,  because  she  loved 
him  very  dearly;  and  the  boy  liked  best  to  be 
tmdeied  by  Ellen — ^his  ^^  own  sister  Ellen,''  as  he 
called  her.  Then  she  told  me  how  the  boy  died, — 
died  in  her  arms  one  night,  wheu  all  beside  her 
slept ;  and  how  she  was  left  alone  with  death,  but 
fisaied  not,  because  her  (jod  was  in  the  chamber. 
And  when  EUen  spake  of  these  things  she  wept 
Poor  girl !  she  had  seen  much  of  grief ;  and 

Many  innocent  tean 
WitiMtMd  ker  sorrow,  puro  as  April  weeps 
Into  the  boBom  of  the  spring.* 

Then  another  silence  ensued ;  and  I  passed  my 

•  Shiriey's  Dak^t  Mistrm, 
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hand  athwart  my  eyes,  for  they  were  fiill  and  almost 
over-brimming;  and  I  dashed  away  the  tears^ 
which  were  gathering  there,  and,  assuming  a  joy* 
ous  voice,  I  said,  **  Ellen,  another  little  star  has 
risen  upon  the  haven  of  my  memory,  and  it  is  one 
of  exceeding  brightness.  I  remember, — it  was,  I 
think,  in  the  holiday-time,  after  my  first  absence 
from  Heathfield, — that  I  was  sitting  in  this  same 
room  by  the  fire,  for  it  was  the  middle  of  winter, 
and  I  had  been  dining  with  your  fiither :  it  was 
twilight,  I  remember,  just  as  now,  or  rather,  it 
would  have  been  darker,  had  not  the  bright,  cheer- 
ful fire,  in  fitful  blazes,  lighted  up  the  room  and 
shewn  us  the  countenances  of  each  other.  We 
were  sitting  over  our  wine  and  dessert, — my  Uncle 
Matthew  was  there ;  he  was.  deep  in  divinity  with 
your  father :  my  brother  was  there  too,  but  he 
was,  as  usual,  self-involved.  Your  brother  was 
likewise  present,  and  your  sister,  both  busied  with 
their  oranges,  whilst  you,  Ellen,  were  sitting  on  a 
footstool,  by  the  chimney-comer,  almost  at  my 
feet.  Oh  !  how  vividly  do  I  recollect  this  scene ; 
and  the  grouping  of  the  whole  party.  I  have 
reason  to  remember  it :  you  shall  hear,  and  then 
you  will  acknowledge  that  I  have.  Well,  Ellen, 
you  were  sitting  at  my  feet,  on  a  little  ottoman  by 
the  fire ;  you  were  silent,  and  doing  nothing  but 
finding  out  pictures  amongst  the  live-coals,  as  often 
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we  haTC  found  them  in  the  clouds ;  when  suddenly^ 
like  one  startled  by  a  magic  touch,  from  your 
lowly  posture  you  bounded  up, — ^yes,  Ellen,  you 
didy — ^nay,  do  not  interrupt  me, — like  a  startled 
fawn  you  rose  up,  my  Ellen,  and,  throwing  your 
young  arms  around  my  neck,  you  kissed  me  on 
the  cheek  thrice ;  and  then,  unobserved  by  all  but 
me,  you  sunk  again  upon  your  humble  seat,  and 
continued  your  pictiu^-seeking  occupation.  Do 
yom  remember  this  Ellen  ?" 

I  could  not  see  the  blush  upon  her  cheek  ;  for  it 
was  almost  dark;  but  she  answered,  in  a  voice 
half  playful  and  half  reproachful,  as  though  she 
did  not  very  well  know  whether  she  ought  to  be 
pleased  or  offended,  ^^  How  can  you  be  so  silly, 
Mr.  Jemingham  ?  You  know  I  was  a  baby  then  ; 
and  you  were  only  Master  Claude — quite  a  little 
boy,  when  it  happened.  'Twas  a  childish  business 
altogether;  and,  I  am  sure,  not  worth  mentioning 


HOtO." 


"  Oh  !  Ellen,  it  is  !  Do  you  know  I  have  often 
thought  about  it.  It  is  well  that  you  should  forget 
it, — ^you,  who  conferred  the  obligation  ;  but  I  who 
received  it,  Ellen,  'twould  be  ungrateful  if  /  were 
to  forget.  You  do  not  know  what  the  memory  of 
those  kisses  have  been  to  me.  You  say  it  was  a 
childish  business  ;  if  so,  I  would  be  always  a  child. 
Tis  a  sad  thing,  Ellen,  to  be  a  man,  and  to  feel, 
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with  a  desolatbg  certainty,  that  *  the  beaotifal  hai 
ranishedy  and  returns  not.'  I  remember  some 
sweet  poetry,  wUch  strikes  a  responsive  chord  tc 
those  which  now  vibrate  in  my  soul : 

Flowers  are  lovely ;  lore  is  flo^vrer-like ; 

Friendsbip  is  a  sheltering  tree ; 
Oh  !  the  joys,  that  came  down  shower-like 

Of  Friendship,  Love,  and  Liherty, 
Ere  I  was  old.* 

I  wish  that  I  were  a  poet,  Ellen,  and  I  wouU 
write  such  sweet  verses  to  you ;  but,  I  assure  you 
that  I  am  quite  a  child  still ;  I  have  no  ambition  U 
be  a  man.  You  pleaded  childhood  as  an  excuse,— 
an  excuse,  that's  a  palliative  word,  and  EUen'i 
conduct  asks  not  palliation ;  but  you  say  that  1 
was  a  boy  then ;  believe  me,  I  am  not  altered  now 
I  have  the  same  feelings,  the  same  wishes,  tk 
same  hopes,  and  the  same  affections.  I  am  a  boy 
Ellen,  within ;  my  heart  has  not  yet  grown  old. 
In  all  but  these  gaunt  limbs,  I  am  still  the  same 
'  little  boy,'  that  erst  I  was  when  you  kissed  me, 
by  the  fire-side,  in  this  very  same  room.  As  a 
proof  of  this,  I  will  act  the  child,  even  as  you  acted 
it  of  old," — and  I  drew  myself  close  by  the  side  oi 
this  shrinking  young  creature  upon  the  sofa,  and, 
throwing  my  arm  gently  round  her  neck,  I  inclined 

*  S.T.Coleridge. 
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ce  towards  Ellen's,  and  thrice  I  kissed  her,  in 
i  for  the  courtesy  she  had  bestowed  upon  me, 
»  upon  each  deHcate  cheek,  and  once  upon 
osy  mouth,  which  was  made  to  kiss  and  be 
1.  I  had  the  Aill  enjoyment  of  manhood  in 
ttle  **  childish  act ;"  and  I  said,  **  Ellen,  you 
at  I  am  still  the* same  silly  little  boy/'  But 
did  not  know  what  to  say. 
8  time  to  bring  this  chapter  to  a  conclusion. 
ext  morning  I  was  again  upon  the  road. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 


Hjpocrisy  puts  on  a  holy  robe. 
But  never  changes  nature. — 


Ford. 


My  brother  received  rae  at  Oxford  with  an  unex- 
pected degree  of  cordiality.  He  welcomed  me  with 
every  manifestation  of  sincere  and  affectionate 
delight.  His  kindness  was  more  oppressive  to  my 
feelings  than  ever  his  hatred  had  been,  because  I 
had  not  given  him  credit  for  any  kindly  emotions 
towards  me ;  and,  therefore,  I  felt  that  I  had 
wronged  him. 

"  My  dear  Claude,"  he  said,  in  a  gentle  and 
persuasive  voice,  "  from  this  time  forth  let  us  be 
not  merely  brothers  in  name, — let  us  ratify  a 
covenant  and  be  friends.  Hitherto  there  has  been 
strife  between  us :    I  need  not  say  how  heartily  I 
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regret  it ;  my  conscience  upbraids  me  daily  for  the 
share  I  have  had  in  our  dissension ;  and  I  confess 
to  you  that  /  have  been  to  blame^  much,  oh ! 
much  more  than  you,  my  brother.  But  suffer  the 
past  to  be  forgotten. — By  the  Divine  Grace,  has  my 
heart,  which,  for  many  years,  has  been  laden  with 
hatred,  maUgnity,  injustice,  and  a  chaos  of  evil 
passions,  been  cleansed  of  this  perilous  stuff;  and 
my  evil  ways  have  been  sore  repented  of.  Yes, 
Claude,  I  have  been  very  wicked ;  Satan  has  been 
at  work  in  my  soul,  and  for  awhile  I  listened  to 
faim,  and  was  cajoled  by  him ;  but  I  heard  a  voice 
saying,  'Son,  why  strugglest  thou  not?'  Then  I 
rose  up  and  girded  my  loins,  and  I  took  The 
Book  into  my  hand,  and  I  read  the  comforting 
words  of  the  Redeemer;  then  I  laughed  Anti- 
christ to  scorn,  and  I  am  now  as  a  leper  that  has 
been  made  clean,  and  the  servant  of  him  who 
cleansed  me." 

In  one  respect,  Frederick  was  unaltered:  he 
was  still  the  same  meditative,  unsocial  being,  that 
he  had  been  in  infancy  and  in  boyhood.  The 
same  downward  look,  the  same  compressed  lips, 
the  same  lowering  forehead,  still  indicated  the 
gloominess  of  his  soul.  —  No  cheerful  accents 
escaped  from  him ;  no  smile  relaxed  his  features 
ever: — he  walked  in  the  shadow  of  despondency, 
and  no  sun  ever  burst  upon  his  darkness.   I  learned 
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from  a  fellow-BchoIar  of  Frederick'B,  who  had  ^st 
been  at  school  with  ub  both,  that  my  brother  was 
a  severe  student, — ^passio^  the  whole  day  amongst 
his  books,  and  seldom  resorting  to  exercise,  save 
just  at  the  close  of  day,  when  he  would  seek  the 
most  secluded  paths,  as  though  anxious  to  escape 
observation.  The  merry  laugh  of  youth  rang  not 
in  his  apartm^its ;  the  wine-cup  flowed  not  at  his 
board ;  companionship  had  no  pleasures  for  hin ; 
he  belonged  to  nobody's  set.  He  was  regarded  by 
the  college  authorities  as  a  youth  of  the  strictest 
morality:  none  sought  to  inquire  into  his  pfa> 
ceedings ;  for  his  conduct  was  beyond  suspicion. — 
In  the  lecture-room,  he  was  the  admiration  of  the 
tutors ;  abroad,  the  pet  example  of  the  proctors ; 
his  brother-students,  though  none  dared  to  molest 
him,  regarded  him  in  the  light  of  an  ascetic,  who 
was  too  proud  to  mix  with  his  fellows,  or  too 
religious  to  share  in  their  levities ;  and,  therefore, 
they  jeered  him  behind  his  back,  and  voted  him 
a  poor  creature;  but  they  one  and  all  had  the 
candour  to  acknowledge  that  he  was  a  man  of 
surprizing  talent,  from  whom  great  things  were 
expected,  though  they  knew  not  that  he  was 
ambitious  of  honours. 

With  regard  to  his  behaviour  towards  myself,  I 
was  delighted  by  the  favourable  change  which  his 
manner  exhibited ;   but  my  first  impressions  were 
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more  joyous  dian  ttiose  which  I  subsequ^itly 
experiencecL  Fredeiiek  had  confeased  himself 
in  enoTy  and  manifested  his  desire  that  we  should 
be  friends;  but  he  put  it  all  upon  the  score  ot 
his  duty ;  it  was  not  a  spcmtaneous  effusion  upon 
his  party  but  a  moral  obligation,  which  he  was 
unable,  consistently  with  virtue,  to  reject.  Religion, 
not  love,  had  wrought  this  change.  The  almost 
scriptural  language  which  he  had  employed  to 
express  his  feelings  upon  the  occasion  of  our  late 
enmity,  —  the  pious  regret  which  he  acknow- 
ledged,— the  yehement  self-upbraidings  of  which 
he  spoke,  all  bearing  the  impress  of  a  strong 
religions  sense  pervading  them,  suggested  to  me, 
that  the  gloom  of  my  brother  was  the  result  of 
a  devotional  melancholy,  which  a  sense  of  his  own 
unworthiness  might  have  awakened  in  his  medi- 
tative mind.  Frederick,  from  his  childhood  up- 
wards, had  been  of  an  exceedingly  thoughtful 
disposition; — it  was  the  nature  of  his  mind  to 
concentrate  itself  upon  one  all-engrossing  object, 
to  admit  no  external  influences  to  divert  it  from  its 
single  course,  to  check  all  popensity  to  excur- 
siveness,  and  to  bring  all  its  energies  to  bear  upon 
the  prosecution  of  one  leading  design.  There  was 
a  singular  unity  in  my  brother's  meditations ;  he 
would  retreat,  snail-Uke,  into  the  cell  of  his  mind, 
and  shut  up  the  windows  of  his  senses. — He  would 
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sit  for  hours,  self-inyolved,  seeing'  nothing,  hearing 
nothing,  feeling  nothing: — he  would  be  all  mind, 
all  spirit ;  insensible  of  a  material  presence,  the 
external  world  would  be  as  nothing  to  him,  no 
more  than  if  he  were  a  dreamer. 

A  mind  fashioned  as  was  this,  is  a  dangerous 
possession  to  a  man.  It  will  make  him  either  an 
angel  or  a  monster ;  and  he  is  happy  if  he  escape 
being  the  latter.  Thus,  with  my  brother,  for  many 
years  a  fratricidal  feeling  of  hatred  had  been  the 
leading  principle  of  his  life ;  this  solitary  consi- 
deration, like  the  rod  of  the  high-priest  Aaron,  had 
swallowed  up  all  its  fellows,  and  suffered  none  to 
abide  with  it.  But  now  a  change  had  passed  over 
his  feelings ;  a  new  supremacy  was  paramount  in 
his  bosom  ;  and,  from  the  tone  of  Frederick's  con- 
versation, I  had  reason  to  suppose  that  religion 
was  now  his  guiding-star ;  the  one  light  by  which 
he  was  steering  fixedly  the  bark  of  his  existence. 
Still,  perhaps,  I  m^ht  be  in  error,  still  the  dupe  of 
a  delusion ;  but  the  belief  which  I  encouraged  was 
a  pleasing  one ;  it  was  a  charitable  one  also,  and 
therefore  I  was  averse  from  rejecting  it.  Besides, 
the  hypothesis  which  I  had  set  up,  was  far  from 
being  unsupported.  My  brother  was  a  creature  of 
all  others  the  most  likely  to  become  a  religious 
enthusiast.  When  I  speak  of  religion,  in  this  in- 
stance, it  becomes  me  to  explain  what  I  mean.     I 
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speak  not  of  christian  piety ;  I  speak  not  of  that 
active   benevolence,  which,  preferring  another  to 
itself,  in  doing  good  to  the  creature,  exhibits  its 
gratitude  to  the  Creator.     I  speak   not  of  those 
feelings  which  are  made  up  of  love,  and  kindness, 
and  peace,  and  good-will  to  all  men :  in  this  sense, 
to  have  been  religious,  the  fabric  of  my  brother's 
morality  must  have  been  remodeled,  and  rebuilt 
entirely;   for  it  was   composed  of  very  opposite 
materials.     But  Frederick's   disposition   was   at- 
tuned to  a  certain  hard-featured  religion,  which 
seeks  by  austerity  of  manners,  and  a  rigidly  painful 
morality,  to  conciliate  the  favour  of  the  Deity,  — a 
stem,  unbending,  censorious  morality,  whose  very 
self-denial  is  selfish,  and  which,  rejoicing  in  its 
own  exclusiveness,  has  no  concern  for  the  well- 
being  of  others.     Such  was  the  religion  to  whose 
embraces  I  deemed  that  my  brother  had  betaken 
himself.      All  physical  gratifications  he   seemed 
strenuously  to  contemn ;  he  was  one,  who,  in  a 
land  of  superstition,  might  have  been  a  pattern  to 
those  deluded  victims,  who  seek  to  propitiate  the 
Godhead,  by  self-inflicted  infirmities,  and  tortures 
voluntarily  imposed.     He  was  singularly  cons'tant 
to  his  resolutions ;  instability  was  not  catalogued 
amongst  his  vices;   and    had    his    designs    been 
benevolent,  he  might  have  accomplished  an   in- 
finity of  good  ;  for  he  was  one  who  departed  not 
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from  the  determinations  he  Imd  once  formed.  Bn 
such  were  Frederick's  principles,  that  though  h 
might  become  a  devotee,  it  was  impossible  that  b 
should  ever  be  a  Christian. 

I  acquainted  my  brother  with  the  purport  of  m; 
intended  travels ;  and  enquired  whether  it  was  ii 
his  power  to  furnish  me  with  any  clue  that  migli 
guide  me  ;  but  Frederick  either  knew  nothing,  c 
was  unwilling  to  supply  me  with  any  iaformatioi 
relating  to  Eyerard  Sinclair ;  and  endeavoured  t> 
dissuade  me  from  the  enterprize,  as  one  pregnan 
with  difficulties,  and  likely  to  be  crowned  witi 
disappointments.  He  spoke  of  my  poor  fiiend  ii 
language  which  I  could  scarcely  refrain  frcMi 
fiercely  and  indignantly  resenting;  and  addaoei 
the  warranty  of  scripture  in  support  of  all  tha 
he  said.  He  declared  that  Everard  Sinclair  wai 
deservedly  punished  for  his  infidelity  ;  he  believef 
that  an  ofiended  God  visited  the  impiety  of  hti 
creatures  in  this  world,  as  well  as  in  the  next 
and  reproached  me  for  the  part  I  had  undertakoQ 
in  opposing  the  behests  of  the  Most  High,  anc 
daring  to  interfere  where  the  Lord  had  stretcbec 
out  his  hand.  '^  The  Lord  has  smitten  yoai 
friend,"  said  my  brother ;  '^  and  shalt  thou  go  tc 
the  rescue  V* 

I  listened  to  all  this  in  silence.  It  is  strangv 
that  I  held  my  peace ;  and  I  have  often  wondeied 
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at  my  forbearance.    But  so  it  was,  that  I  retained 
my  equanimity,  and  replied  mildly  to  my  brother. 
I  said  that  I  was  sorry  he  differed  from  me ;   but 
that  it  was  not  my  intention  thus  early  to  sound  a 
disgraceful  retreat.     I  vindicated  the  conduct  of 
my  friend,  in  meek  and  apologetic  language ;  ac- 
knowledging that  in  some  points,  his  creed  was 
such  as  I  did  not  countenance;  but  claiming  at 
the  same  time,  that  a  full  concession  should  be 
made  to  him,  of  a  truly  christian  spirit,  and  de- 
claring that  there  was  not  another  in  the  congre- 
gation of  living  men,  whose  heart  was  more  full 
of  piety,  and  whose  actions  were  more  highly  be- 
nevolent.    But  my  brother  was  no  convert  to  my 
opinions;  he  answered  that  Everard  was  no  Chris- 
tian ;  his  doctrines  were  opposed  to  Christianity ; 
and  it  was  not  possible  that  there  should  be  any 
virtue  in  a  mind  from  which  faith  was  absent.     I 
did  not  seek  to  kngthen  the  argument ;  my  reply 
was  of  a  dubious  import,  and  I  contrived  to  change 
the  tenour  of  our  discourse.     But  I  tarried   not 
long  at  Oxford ;    and,  when  I  turned  my  back 
upon  the  University,  I  congratulated  myself  that  I 
had  escaped  a  second  rupture  with  my  brother. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 


Vast  as  the  hill  down  which  he  marched,  appeared 
A,  young  tall  squire. 

COWLST. 

1  rode  one  evening  with  Count  Maddalo ; 

So  as  we  rode  we  talked. 

Sbellet. 

The  estates  of  Everard's  brother,  were  situated  in 
that  part  of  the  country  which  lies  between  the 
borders  of  Oxfordshire  and  the  great  western  road. 
The  evening,  therefore,  of  the  same  day  upon  which 
I  quitted  the  university,  beheld  me  dining  at  an 
inn,  not  many  miles  distant  from  Cloddington,  by 
which  euphonious  name  I  shall  typify  Squire  Sin- 
clair's place. 

On  the  following  morning,  having  breakfasted, 
I  rode  over  to  Cloddington,  attended  by  my  ser- 
vant Watson,  It  was  harvest-time,  and  the 
country  round  about  was  alive  with  the  busy 
reapers.  The  weather  was  remarkably  favourable, 
and  the  husbandman  was  cheered  by  his  prospects. 
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t  don*t  know  exactly  how  it  was,  but  as  I  cantered 
along  the  road,  which  was  skirted  by  the  yellow 
coniy  like  the  golden  sands  of  the  river  Pactolus  ; 
and  as  I  heard  the  blithe  voice  of  the  reapers,  and 
looked  in  their  merry  faces,  men  and  women 
cheerfully  mingling,  and  unrestrained  by  any  con- 
ventional trammels,  I  almost  desired  in  my  heart 
that  I  also  had  been  bom  a  labourer ;  yet  I  had 
no  reason  to  repine  at  my  lot,  for  of  a  certainty  I 
was  very  happy. 

I  entered  the  boundary-gates  of  Mr.  Sinclair's 
property, — in  lovers'  language,  "upon  the  wings 
of  hope."  I  find,  that  when  I  am  riding  on  horse- 
back, I  am  always  more  sanguine  than  at  other 
times ;  exercise  is  the  parent  of  hope ;  it  is  only 
when  I  sit  still  that  I  despair.  Besides,  as  I  rode 
along,  I  discerned  an  appearance  of  order  and 
propriety  pervading  the  whole  Sinclair  estate, 
which  was  in  the  highest  degree  creditable  to  its 
possessor.  The  disposition  of  the  grounds  was 
tasteful ;  the  cattle  at  work  on  the  premises  were 
well  fed  and  in  good  condition ;  the  labouring 
man  seemed  contented,  cheerful,  and  full  of  health. 
As  I  approached  the  mansion,  I  perceived  that  the 
gardens  were  every  where  arranged  with  the  most 
scrupulous  nicety  BXkd  decorum ;  the  walls  thickly 
studded  with  the  ripe  and  luscious  fruit,  and  the 
flower-beds  gay  and  varied,  gracefully  laid  out, 
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and  adorned  with  plants  of  every  descriptioiL  I 
had  never  seen  the  owner  of  this  property,  but  I  had 
always  encouraged  a  notion  that  he  was  nothing 
better  than  a  monster,  a  barbarous  rustic  tyrant, 
without  one  spark  of  humanity,  or  one  redeeming 
qualification, — rude,  uncivilized,  insensate, — ^lough 
in  his  manners,  brutal  in  his  behaviour,  incondite 
in  his  appearance;  a  savage  and  unlicked  bear- 
whelp^  uninformed  by  a  spark  of  intellect,  and 
unrefined  by  a  single  virtue.  Such  was  the  crea- 
ture that  afar  off  my  imagination  had  pictured 
Mr.  Sinclair ;  and  it  must  be  acknowledged,  that 
the  portrait  was  a  monstrous  one.  We  are  too 
apt,  in  our  ignorance,  to  exaggerate  both  the  per- 
sonal and  moral  deformities  of  those  whom  we  are 
not  acquainted  with ;  and  our  imaginations  draw 
largely  upon  our  own  credulity,  when  they  set  up 
a  fancy-portrait  of  one  whom  they  only  know  by 
hearsay.  Thus^  poor  Scarron  prefixed  to  his 
works  a  detailed  account  of  his  infirmities,  de- 
scribing with  a  painful  minuteness,  and  a  humour 
which  is  only  too  melancholy,  the  ''  irregular  plan 
of  his  person ;"  because,  as  he  says,  *\  I  have 
been  informed  that  some  facetious  gentlemen 
make  themselves  merry  at  the  expense  of  an  un- 
happy wretch,  and  describe  me  another  sort  of 
monster  than  I  really  am." 

In  this  manner,  my  imaginative  ignonmce  had 
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pictiued  the  indindoality  of  Mr.  Sinclair.  I  had 
icpieseDted  him  in  my  own  mind,  as  one  so 
exceedingly  depraved,  that  it  was  a  wonder  the 
eutb  supported  him ;  but  I  had  no  sooner  passed 
the  bouDdaries  of  his  estate,  than  I  began  to 
repent  of  my  injustice.  I  said  to  myself,  '^  I  have 
wroi^ed  this  man^  The  property,  which  I  now  see 
before  me,  is  not  that  of  one  utterly  depraved.  I 
see  the  superintending  hand  which  has  presided 
over  all  this  work.  The  mind  of  the  master- 
Uxmier  is  visible  upon  this  estate.  Order,  clean- 
liness, and  taste,  are  not  the  characteristics  of  a 
vitiated  mind ;  neither  would  health  and  cheerful- 
ness sit  enthroned  upon  the  face  of  the  working 
nistic,  if  he  were  the  servant  of  a  severe  task- 
master. It  is  evident  that  I  have  wronged  Mr. 
Sinclair.''  And  having  arrived  at  this  conclusion, 
which  was  not  very  logically  deduced,  I  began  to 
^rtain  some  hopes  that  success  might  attend  my 
nussioii ;  I  felt  elated  in  consequence,  and  with  a 
heart  full  of  joyful  anticipation,  I  arrived  opposite 
toCloddington  House. 

A  servant  in  a  neat  livery,  —  a  tall  fellow 
enou^, — answered  the  summons  of  the  door-bell. 
Re  informed  me  that  the  squire  was  abroad,  some- 
wb^  about  the  estate, — that  he  was  never  at  home 
duringthemoming;  butthat he (thefootman)  would 
^  l^ppy  to  conduct  me  to  bis  master,  if  I  would 
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follow  him.  I  thanked  the  man,  bat  told  bim,  at 
the  same  time,  that,  if  he  would  point  out  in  what 
direction  I  was  likely  to  find  Mr.  Sinclair,  I  would 
spare  him  the  trouble  of  attending  me ;  and  the 
right  road  having  been  indicated,  I  set  out  in 
search  of  the  Squire. 

I  was  not  long  before  I  saw  in  advance  of  me  a 
person,  whom  I  knew  to  be  Mr.  Sinclair,  because 
there  was  a  servant  attending  him,  with  a  led 
horse,  from  which  his  master  had  dismounted; 
and  because  the  individual  in  question,  was  giving 
directions  to  some  labouring  men  who  stood  abound 
him.  So  I  despatched  my  servant  before  me  with 
a  card  to  announce  my  advent ;  and  whilst  Wat- 
son was  presenting  the  card,  I  busied  myself  with 
surveying  Mr.  Sinclair;  the  result  of  which  sur- 
vey, having  previously  vouched  for  its  accuracy,  it 
is  my  intention  to  place  before  the  reader. 

Charles  Sinclair,  Esq.  was  about  three  y^irs  my 
senior ;  or,  lest  it  should  happen  that  my  age  be 
forgotten,  or  that  the  reader  should  be  an  indif- 
ferent arithmetician,  I  will  explain  that  he  was 
just  twenty-five;  in  the  full  vigour  of  his  years, 
and  a  fine  specimen  of  what  humanity  was,  in 
those  times  when  '*  there  were  giants  on  the  earth." 
I  know  nothing  at  all  that  I  can  liken  him  unto, 
unless  it  be  a  Titan  in  top-boots,  or  one  of  the 
pictures  in  Gulliver's  Travels.     He  was  the  most 
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pfodigi6us  mortal  that  ever  has  come  across  my 
path.     If  you  had  met  him^  some  few  years  ago, 
you  would  have  taken  him  for  Belzoni^  with  his 
face  shaved.    He  was  not  far  from  seven  feet  high, 
tod  he  was  exceedingly  well  proportioned.     He 
was  none  of  your  walking  may-poles — your  proper- 
sized    men    wire-drawn;    he    moved    not    about 
slouching  and  shuffling,  —  *'  dragging  his    slow 
length  along,"  and  not  knowing  what  to  do  with 
himself,  like   the  tail  of  a  South  African  sheep. 
He  was  a  perfect  model  for  a  painter  ambitious  of 
lepieseuting  a  Hercules,  a  Prometheus,  or  any  one 
of  those  ancient  gentry  who  heaped   Pelion  on 
Os8a,  and  played  at  quarter-staff  with  the  im- 
mortals — 

"  With  AUantean  shoulders  fit  to  hear 
The  weight  of  mightiest  monarchies ;" 

vkI  huge  limbs,  which  were  not  cumbrous,  but  full 
of  vigorous  elasticity;  with  a  fine,  fair  open  coun- 
tenance, "  large  as  that  of  Memphian  Sphinx," 
*nd  unrelieved  by  one  vestige  of  a  beard  ;  clad  in 
^  green  short-cut  coat ;  white  chord  inexpressibles, 
^d  tops ;  he  stood  there  sublime  and  mighty  as 
one  — 

"  who  would  haye  ta'en 
Achilles  hj  the  hair,  and  hent  his  neck  ;*" 

*  See  tbat  grand  firagment  of  Hyperion,  written  hy  John  Keats. 
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or  with  the  greatest  poMible  fiusility  thml 
the  nine  worthies  at  once.  The  JSthiopiani 
plenitude  of  their  wiBdom,  would  hare  choM 
unhesitatingly  for  their  king ;  it  being  the  • 
of  that  sapient  people,  as  Herodotus*  tells 
sentence  of  Greek,  which  I  shall  obligingly 
fer  to  the  margin,  lest  any  <»ie  should  be  i 
not  to  read  it,  to  pick  out  the  most  strapping 
in  the  kin^om,  to  represent,  under  the  til 
monarch,  the  collective  strength  of  the  i 
thereby  provii^  themselves  to  have  been  m 
cellent  linguists  and  etymologists,  for  th< 
kingf  in  our  language,  whatever  it  may  hai 
in  tlieir  own,  according  to  its  primitive  m 
signifieth  stout  or  valiant ;  a  sense,  which 
corrupt  days,  is  unfortunately  lost  sight  < 
gether.  In  short,  he  was  so  big  (reader,  tl 
have  already  discovered  that  I  am  ambit 
displaying  my  learning,  which  I  assure  thei 
inconsiderable,)  that  had  he  lived  in  Queen 
beth's  time,  he  might  possibly  have  been  pr 
to  a  situation  in  the  household  of  her  y\t\ 

*  Thv  hv  rwp  diTT&v  Kgivttoi  ftiytffrw  re  tlvai  kw 
^yaOoc  ixuv  Tt)v  i<rxvv  rovrov  a^iovvi  PaetKivtiV" 
soever  of  the  citiieni  they  should  fix  upou  u  being  of  tl 
statare,  and  strong  in  proportion,  him  thej  deemed  wor 
a  king.    Thalia,  cap.  zx. 
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jesty,  which  was  composed^  as  Doctor  Donne 
assQies  me,  of 

*'  Men  big  enough  to  throw 
Charing  Crosse  for  a  barre  j" 

a  Statement  which  Francis  Osborne  has  confirmed 
in  his  Tradiiioiiary  MemoireSy  saying,  that  this 
princess  **  did  admit  none  about  her  for  pensioners, 
pri?y  chamber-men,  squires  of  the  body,  carvers, 
cap-hearers,  sewers,  &c.  (that  were  not  a  few  in 
namber,)  but  persons  of  stature,  strength,  and 
birth."  Indeed,  I  question  much,  whether,  had 
Squire  Sinclair  been  inclined,  he  might  not  have 
got  himself  appointed  to  the  drum-majorship  of  a 
grenadier  regiment  —  an  ultimatum  which  having 
anrived  at,  I  will  not  run  the  risk  of  an  anti-climax, 
by  saying  any  thing  more  upon  the  subject. 

Squire  Sinclair  advanced  towards  me ;  with  a 
rmarkably  bland  expression  animating  his  mas- 
sive countenance,  like  sunshine  gleaming  upon  a 
pyramid. 

**  Mr.  Jemingham,''  he  said,  extending  his  hand ; 
'*you  are  most  welcome  to  Cloddington  Hall. 
Your  appearance,  however,  astonishes  me ;  for  I 
beard  from  one  who  knows  us  both,  that  you  had 
left  England  about  three  years  ago.'' 

Though  there  was  nothing  of  particular  import 
« the  words  of  these  few  sentences,  the  tone  of 
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voice  in  which  they  were  uttered,  astonished  me 
more  than  I  can  express.  The  accents,  which 
escaped  from  this  gigantic  animal,  were  gentle, 
almost  to  childishness ;  if  the  liqaid  notes  of  the 
sky-lark  had  gushed  from  an  eagle's  throat,  no 
greater  disproportion  would  have  been.  But  this 
was  not  all ;  the  voice  which  I  now  heard  kindly 
addressing  me,  was  so  precisely  similar  in  its  tones 
to  that  of  my  lost  friend,  that  had  I  been  un- 
conscious of  another's  presence,  I  should  have 
deemed  that  Everard  stood  beside  me.  As  it  was, 
I  started  upon  my  saddle,  for  I  had  not  as  yet  had 
time  to  dismount ;  and  looking  into  the  speaker's 
face,  I  beheld  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  linea- 
ments of  my  old  school-fellow  —  a  likeness,  but 
one  upon  a  larger  scale,  and  deficient  in  spiritual 
expression.  It  was  as  though  the  outline  of  one 
of  Guido's  saints  had  been  copied  for  the  design 
of  a  giant. 

"  Pray  don't  dismount,  Mr.  Jemingham.  I 
always  have  my  horse  in  attendance,  and  I  shall 
feel  pleasure  in  showing  you  my  place.  A  fine 
animal  is  that,  sir,  of  yours, —  what  muscle!  what 
symmetry !  by  Jupiter,  I  almost  think  it  would 
carry  me.  Heigh-ho !  Mr.  Jemingham,  'tis  a  sad 
misfortune  to  weigh  eighteen  stone ;  for  I  find  it 
no  easy  matter  to  pick  up  a  beast  that  I  can  ride 
upon.     At  last,  it  will  come  to  this,  that  I  must 
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purchase  one  of  Meux's  dray-horses^  or  content 
myself  with  walking  on  foot." 

I  remarked  that  such  great  strength  as  his  mus- 
cular proportions  exhibited,  must  occasionally  be 
valuable  to  its  possessor. 

*'  When  you  say  '  occasionally/  you  are  right ; 
but  the  inconveniences  resulting  from  my  enormity, 
weigh  heavy  in  the  scale  against  its  advantages. 
I  am  not  in  that  sphere  of  life,  which  depends  for 
its  daily  sustenance  upon  the  exertion  of  physical 
prowess.  But  I  have  no  right  to  be  ungrateful ; 
for  my  health  is  exceedingly  good,  and  as  I  am 
abroad  all  day  in  the  fields,  either  superintending 
my  farm,  or  sporting, — if  it  be  the  season, —  I  am 
indebted  to  my  muscular  frame  for  bearing  up 
against  great  fatigues.  And  it  was  but  a  few 
evenings  ago,  that  I  rescued  a  poor  old  woman 
from  the  assaults  of  two  cowardly  fellows,  who 
were  brutally  ill-treating  her,  and  who  had  robbed 
the  imbecile  creature  of  all  the  little  money  she 
possessed.  I  brought  them  both  home  with  me, 
and  they  are  now  in  the  county  gaol.  If  a  cir- 
cumstance such  as  this,  Mr.  Jemingham,  were  to 
happen  only  once  in  my  life,  I  ought  to  bless  Pro- 
vidence for  having  enabled  me  to  resist  oppression, 
and  to  prosecute  justice,  albeit  to  a  limited  extent." 

An  involuntary  exclamation  escaped  from  my 
lips, —  an  exclamation  which  I  would  have  con- 
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trolled,  but  that  I  had  no  power  to  do  so.    ''  How 
like  Everard  !"  I  said. 

A  peculiar  expression  of  blended  sadness  and 
displeasure  passed  across  the  features  of  Mr.  Sin- 
clair: Presently,  he  spoke.  '*  I  was  aware, — ftw 
I  could  not  well  have  been  otherwise, —  when  first 
I  read  the  inscription  upon  your  card,  that  I  was 
indebted  to  your  connexion  with  my  brother  for 
the  honour  of  this  visit.  Mr.  Jemingham»  this  is 
a  painful  subject;  and  I  forbore  from  being  the 
first  to  touch  upon  it,  because  I  had  not  courage 
to  do  so ;  but  now  that  the  ice  is  once  broken,  it 
is  well,  and  I  shall  throw  aside  reserve.  Am  I 
not  right  in  my  conjectures  relating  to  the  object 
of  your  visit  V* 

My  answer  was  a  simple  affirmative,  and  Mr. 
Sinclair  continued.  "  It  is  my  misfortune  to  have 
been  for  many  years  entirely  misunderstood  by 
my  brother.  That  we  are  sundered,  and  do  not 
communicate  with  one  another,  is  a  circumstance 
much  regretted  by  me,  and  one  which,  in  the 
sincerity  of  my  heart,  I  assure  you,  was  not 
brought  about  by  any  voluntary  agency  of  mine. 
I  never  abandoned  my  brother;  he  it  was,  who 
cast  me  off.  I  attach  no  culpability  to  him.  I 
believe  that  for  integrity,  and  benevolence,  there 
lives  not  his  equal  in  the  world  ;  but  he  lacks  dis- 
cernment, is  easily  imposed  upon,  and  much  led 
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astray  by  appearances.     It  is  painful  to  be  obliged, 
as  I  am,  to  rake  up  the  offences  of  one,  who,  for 
years,  has  been  beyond  the  pale  of  mortality,  and 
whom  death  ought  to  exonerate  from  censure ;  but 
I  must  confess,  injustice  to  Everard,  that  during 
the  life-time  of  his  father,  he  was  the  victim  of  an 
unmerited  persecution, — of  an  ill-judged  and  per- 
nicious severity, — ^pernicious  not  merely  to  Everard, 
but  to  my  poor  mother,  (it  killed  her,)  and  to  my- 
self, for  it  has  rendered  me  hateful,  —  I  will  not 
say  hateful  either,  for  Everard  never  hated,  —  but 
wicked  in  the  eyes  of  my  brother.     Mr.  Jeming- 
ham,  you  may  see  clearly,  the  unfortunately  diffi- 
cult situation  in  which  I  was  placed  by  the  beha- 
viour of  my  father.     I  was  a  boy,  almost  unedu- 
cated, brought  up  to  look  upon  bodily  strength 
and  activity  as  the  first  qualifications  of  a  man, — 
taught,  from  my  cradle  upwards,  to  despise  book- 
knowledge,  and  to  feel  the  most  thorough  contempt 
for  all  that  was  gentle  and  effeminate ;  with  the 
example  of  my  father  before  my  eyes,  —  a  father, 
who,  whatever  might  have  been  his  conduct  to 
others,  was  uniformly  affectionate  towards  me, — 
is  it  strange  that  I  regarded  my  brother,  who  was 
so  unlike  in  all  respects  to  myself,  as  a  poor, 
weak,  pitiful  animal,  scarcely  better  than  an  abor- 
tion or  an  idiot.     Mr.  Jemingham,  I  am  sure  you 
will  feel  for  me  :  as  a  boy,  I  was  tall,  robust,  and 
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courageously  disposed ;  my  father  loved  me  for 
these  qualities ;  he  was  kind  to  me,  and  I  loved 
him  in  return.  But  Everard  was  his  utter  aversion, 
and  he  taught  me,  both  by  precept  and  example, 
to  despise  my  unoffending  brother.  With  the 
result^  you  are  already  acquainted.  We  were  all 
the  victims  of  my  father's  strange  conduct,  Eve- 
rard, my  poor  mother,  and  myself.  My  fkther 
died  ;  and  since  the  day  of  his  funeral,  your  poor 
friend  has  never  entered  these  gates.  Where  he 
is,  Mr.  Jemingham,  I  know  not ;  but  I  am  as 
anxious  to  discover  his  residence,  as  you  yourself 
possibly  can  be." 

"  Then  you  will  assist  me  in  the  search." 
*^  Undoubtedly ;  but  we  must  act  with  caution. 
Everard,  with  all  his  humility,  has  a  highly  inde- 
pendent spirit ;  and  constancy  almost  amounting 
to  stubbornness.  He  is  possessed  of  the  most  ex- 
traordinary patience,  and  *  conquers  his  fate  by 
bearing  it.'  The  utmost  distress  and  affliction 
could  never  compel  him  to  set  aside  one  principle 
of  action,  which  he  thinks  virtuous.  If  Everard 
were  to  be  in  the  agonies  of  starvation  he  would 
not  come  to  me  for  assistance,  because  he  thinks 
me  a  depraved  being ;  and  he  never  would  be  be- 
holden to  the  wicked.  My  conduct  before  my 
father's  death  was  bad  enough  to  warrant  his 
opinion  of  me :  but  one  of  the  great  delights  which 
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I  anticipate  in  meeting  him  agaia^  is  that  of  being 
able  to  appear  an  altered  man  in  his  eyes.  The 
follies  and  the  bigotry  of  my  boyhood,  I  am  happy 
to  say,  have  not  grown  up  with  me.  When  my 
father  died,  the  work  of  reformation  began.  I  was 
old  enough  then  to  perceive  the  injustice  of  my 
past  conduct.  I  was  old  enough,  also,  to  perceive 
the  great  deficiencies  of  my  education — the  un- 
couthness  of  my  manners — the  magisterial  tone  of 
my  behaviour — in  short,  the  entire  absence  of 
every  adorning  quality,  which  renders  the  man  su- 
perior to  the  brute.  My  father  had  not  been  dead 
long  before  I  set  about  to  remedy  these  evils ;  but 
by  this  time  I  had  lost  sight  of  Everard,  and  in 
vain  I  endeavoured  to  trace  him.  I  did  all  that 
was  in  my  power ;  I  employed  my  London  agent 
to  make  an  effort  to  discover  his  residence,  but 
either  through  inability,  or  a  want  of  proper  per- 
severance, he  failed,  and  could  procure  me  no  in- 
telligence. Then  I  went  to  the  metropolis  myself, 
and  afler  the  labour  of  some  weeks,  I  ascertained, 
by  dint  of  an  advertisement,  that  my  brother  had 

lodged  with  a  Mrs.  Oliver  in street,  but  had 

quitted  her  residence  some  months  for  a  cottage 
upon  the  borders  of  Essex.  Then  it  was  that,  for 
the  first  time,  I  ascertained  the  marriage  of  my 
brother.  To  Essex  I  then  proceeded ;  discovered 
the  house  where  Everard  had  lodged,  but  learned 
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that  he  had  deserted  his  quarters  suddenly  (having 
paid  his  rent  in  advance),  very  probably  scared  by 
the  advertisement  which  I  had  inserted  in  the 
public  prints.  Having  traced  my  brother  thus  far^ 
I  lost  every  clue  to  his  discovery.  All  my  future 
efforts  were  unsuccessful ;  and  I  ceased  from  the 
pursuit  in  despondency." 

I  then  acquainted  Mr.  Sinclair  with  the  nature 
of  the  correspondence  that  had  passed  between  his 
brother  and  myself;  and  the  result  of  my  subse- 
quent inquiries ;  but  no  new  light  having  been 
elicited  by  this  communication,  we  consulted  upon 
the  best  means  to  be  adopted  in  our  future  investi- 
gations. 

'^  I  am  not  anxious,"  said  Mr.  Sinclair,  '^  to  put 
myself  forward  in  the  pursuit,  not  from  a  want  of 
inclination  to  undergo  a  small  temporary  incon- 
venience, but  because  I  am  thoroughly  convinced 
that  should  Everard  be  apprized  of  my  intentions, 
he  would  exert  all  his  energies  to  elude  me ;  and  I 
am  of  opinion  that  my  presence,  should  I  offer  to 
accompany  you  upon  your  travels,  would  be  rather 
a  clog  upon  your  movements,  than  conducible  in  any 
way  to  your  success.  My  advice  is,  that  you  pro- 
ceed westward,  whilst  I  do  all  that  I  can  to  gain 
intelligence  in  the  northern  counties,  and  give  fresh 
instructions  to  my  man  of  business  to  repeat  his 
inquiries  in  the  metropolis.     Wherever  my  brother 
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may  be,  I  am  almost  convinced  that  he  is  in  dis-- 
tress.  He  has  no  resources  whatever  but  those  of 
his  own  intellect ;  and  his  intellect  is  so  little  at- 
tuned to  the  tastes  and  feelings  of  society,  and  his 
conscientious  scruples  are  so  coercive,  that  I  fear, 
great  as  is  his  talent,  it  will  be  productive  of  very 
little  profit  to  him.  Besides,  he  is  hampered  with 
a  wife,  and  haply  with  a  young  family — appliances 
which,  however  delightful  to  a  man  in  independent 
circumstances,  to  one,  who  can  scarcely  support 
himself,  are  but  sorry  and  painful  burthens,  which 
a^ravate  the  afflictions  of  the  sufferer,  and  render 
the  greatest  fortitude  bootless.  That  Everard  is 
not  in  this  neighbourhood — not  within  an  hundred 
miles  of  Cloddington,  I  can  take  it  upon  myself  to 
declare,  from  circumstances  with  which  you  are 
already  acqua'mted.  I  speak  freely  to  you ;  I  have 
unburthened  myself,  Mr.  Jemingham,  as  though 
you  were  a  long-tried  friend,  because  we  have  a 
common  interest  in  the  welfare  of  my  poor  brother, 
and  are  fellow-labourers  in  the  same  vineyard.  I 
dare  say  that  you  entered  these  premises  prepos- 
sessed against  their  proprietor;  I  trust  that  you 
will  not  depart  with  that  feeling ;  for  I  am  anxious 
to  sign  an  amnesty  between  us.  In  the  meantime, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  you  dine  with  me  this  even- 
ing, and  I  have  always  a  spare  room  at  your 
service,  come  to  me  whenever  you  will — I  have 
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soiDe  good  sbuocmg  in  these  grounds ;  and  it  may 
be  that  co  your  wmj  back,  you  will  do  me  the 
houour  of  beatii^  up  my  coveys.  It  is  unlacky, 
that  just  now  yon  happen  to  be  a  few  weeks 
too  eariv.  Are  von  much  of  a  shot,  Mr.  Jer- 
ningham  ?'* 

*'  A  very  indifierent  one,  indeed." 

"  Well,  well,**  said  Mr  Sinclair,  laughing,  '^  you 
are  quite  right  not  to  confess  it;  a  good  sports- 
man will  never  acknowledge  himself  to  be  a  suc- 
cessful shot'' — and  by  this  time  we  had  arrifed  at 
the  house. 

«  •  •  • 

**  Well  I  well !"  I  said  to  myself,  **  for  once  I 
have  been  mistaken  about  character ;  of  a  cer- 
tainty, Mr.  Charles  Sinclair  is  one  of  the  most  sen- 
sible  men  I  have  ever  encountered  in  my  life ;  not 
very  polished — not  very  intellectual  \  but  a  gen- 
tlemanly, well-informed  man,  with  an  exceedingly 
upright  judgment,  and  a  fund  of  good-natured 
hospitality.  This  will  be  a  lesson  to  teach  me  not 
to  form  hasty  conclusions.*'  As  I  thus  soliloquized 
upbraidingly,  I  was  riding,  (on  the  day  after  that  of 
my  departure  from  Cloddington)  along  that  part  of 
the  King's  high  road  which  stretches  from  Winters- 
low  Hut  to  a  certain  city,  named  Salisbury.  It  was 
my  intention  to  proceed,  at  once,  to  Devonshire,  a 
county  which,  by  reason  of  the  cheapness  of  its 
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commodities^  and  the  picturesque  scenery  it  exhi- 
bited, I  looked  upon  as  the  most  likely  one  through- 
out the  whole  of  England,  to  be  selected  as  a  re- 
sidence for  my  friend  ;  besides,  I  remembered,  that 
when  at  school,  poor  Everard  had  often  alluded, 
in  my  company,  to  the  strong  predilection  he  en- 
tertained for  **  the  sweet  shire  of  Devon/'  above  all 
other  localities  in  the  country ;  firstly,  because  it 
was  his  birth-place,  and,  secondly,  because  the  air 
was  warmer,  for  Everard  did  not  like  the  cold,  and 
his  wife  was  in  delicate  health. 

I  had  not  many  minutes  delivered  myself  of  the 
soliloquy  recorded  above,  when  I  heard  the  tram- 
ple of  horses'  hoofs  behind  me,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  sounding  in  concert,  a  loud  voice,  which 
shouted  out  merrily, ''  Hail !  hail !  hail ! — Hail  to 
Don  Claude !  Signor  Jemingham  knowest  thou 
me?"  and  in  a  minute  the  horseman  was  beside 
me. 

I  looked  at  the  familiar  intruder,  wondering 
who  the  devil  it  could  be,  for  I  did  not  recognize 
the  voice  that  addressed  me ;  and,  I  beheld,  to  my 
great  astonishment  and  delight,  the  good-natured, 
sunny  countenance,  looking  more  handsome  than 
ever,  of  my  old  companion  and  school-fellow,  the 
harum-scarum  Lord  Leicester. 

*'  Ho !  ho !"  he  continued,  "  most  gallant  of 
cavaliers,  it  does  my  heart  good  to  see  you,  my  old 
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''  The  lot  of  all  AeBh  — sickness:' 

'^Sickness  ?  why  that's  too  good  :  you,  with  the 
constitutioD  of  a  rhinoceros^  that  I  never  knew  to 
be  out  of  repair, —  why,  damn  it,  you  don't  look 
like  one  with  the  liver-complaint,  —  not  a  bit  like 

my  uncle.  Lord ,  who  was  out  there  so  many 

years,  and  now  has  a  face  like  an  egg-plum, 
remarkable  for  the  longitudinal  dimensions,  and 
the  bright  yellow  tints  it  exhibits." 

I  satisfied  him  of  the  truth  of  my  assertions, 
and  asked  him  if  he  was  acquainted  with  the 
residence  of  our  old  friend,  Everard  Sinclair,  tell- 
ing his  lordship,  at  the  same  time,  the  enterprise 
upon  which  I  was  bound,  and  the  result  of  my 
past  inquiries. 

**  Do  you  know  any  thing  about  him  ?" 

*'  Most  chivalrous  of  mortals !  a  great  deal." 

*'  But,  Leicester, — jocularity  apart, — know  you 
the  residence  of  our  friend  ?  You  put  me  upon 
the  tenter-hooks  of  suspense." 

''Then,  stay  there,  most  gallant  of  Quixotes, 
until  it  be  my  pleasure  to  release  thee." 

"  '  A  most  explicit  answer,  truly  f  I  thank  thee, 
Jew,  for  teaching  me  that  word ;  but  seriously, 
my  dear  Leicester,  I  will  joke  to  your  heart's 
content,  upon  any  other  subject  than  this.  Here, 
however,  I  take  exception  to  your  inopportune  hi- 
larity.    I  wish  that  I  could  get  you  to  be  serious." 
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'^  And  that  is  the  very  reasoo,  most  impatient  of 
enthusiasts,  that  I  do  not  intend  to  be  serious." 

'*  Bah  !  bah !  Leicester/'  I  replied,  petulantly, 
**  tell  me  where  I  can  find  Sinclair,  and  then  I  will 
laugh  incessantly  the  whole  way  on  to  Sarum. 
Do  you  know  where  Everard  is  residing  ?" 

"  Troth,  do  I !  perfectly  well.'* 

"  Where  ?  where  ? — ^now  my  good  fellow,  Leices- 
ter—" 

*'  Not  so  quick, —  not  so  quick,  Don  Claude ;  I 
have  no  sooner  answered  you  one  question,  than 
another  comes  *  dogging  its  heels.'  " 

"  Lord  Leicester  !"  I  exclaimed,  angrily,  for  my 
patience  had  by  this  time  deserted  me,  **  if  it  is 
the  intention  of  your  lordship  to  make  a  fool  of 
me,  I  think  that  we  had  better  part  company. 
Will  you  tell  me  where  Sinclair  is  to  be  found  ?" 

"  I  am  the  best-natured  man  in  all  England,*' 
replied  the  young  nobleman,  most  imperturbably, 
'^  and  if  you  are  inclined  to  be  angry,  I  can  assure 
you  that  I  am  not ;  and  if  you  are  disposed  to  ride 
off,  what's  more,  I  shall  gallop  after  you ;  so  you 
had  better  put  up  with  my  humours,  and  in  the 
mean  time,  take  a  cigar.'' 

"  Upon  my  word,"  I  said,  accepting  the  pre- 
ferred douceur,  and  at  the  same  time  striking  a 
light,  '*  you  are  the  strangest  fellow  in  Christen* 
dom;  and  I'll  be  hanged  if  I  can  contrive  to  quarrel 
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with  you.     But  have  you  any  particular  object  in 
withholding  the  information  I  seek  V* 

'*  Certainly,  I  have,  or  I  should  not  do  it." 

**  For  God's  sake,  what  is  it,  then  ?  Perhaps  I 
may  remove  the  obstacle." 

''You  shall  hear,  and  having  heard,  you  will 
acknowledge  that  there  is  some  reason  in  what  I 
have  said." 

*'  Proceed." 

**  That's  a  devilish  fine  horse  of  yours.  I  don't 
care  if  I  buy  it  of  you." 

"  Most  provoking  of  mortals !  what  has  my 
horse  to  do  with  Sinclair  ?" 

"  Every  thing  in  the  world,"  replied  Leicester ; 
"  you  are  very  impatient  this  evening.  That  horse 
of  yours,  as  I  was  about  to  observe,  is  not  in  the 
least  distressed  ;  he  would  carry  you  twenty  miles 
further  before  night^fall,  if  you  were  inclined  to 
put  him  to  it :  would  he  not  ?" 

''  I  suppose  that  I  must  answer  your  questions  ? 
My  beast  is  a  good  beast,  and  I  think  he  might 
carry  me  to  Blandford." 

"  Precisely  so !  now  these  premises  established, 
I  will  proceed  at  once  to  the  marrow  of  my  ob- 
jection. It  is  this,  that  if  I  were  to  be  persuaded 
into  revealing  the  place  of  Sinclair's  residence,  you 
would  set  off  immediately  for  the  spot,  as  fast  as 
that  horse  of  yours  can  carry  you." 
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''  Undoubtedly !  "well,  what  then  ?" 

"  Why — I  dont  wish  you  to  go ;  it  is  my  object 
to  detain  you." 

"  Look  you,  Leicester,"  I  rejoined ;  *'  I  might 
go  far  to  find  a  pleasanter  travelling  companion 
than  yourself;  but,  loth  as  I  shall  be  to  part  from 
you  so  soon,  I " 

'*  No  '  buts,'  "  interrupted  my  fellow-traveller ; 
"  I  am  not  so  unreasonable  as  you  suppose.  We 
will  enter  into  a  treaty  that  will  accommodate 
both  parties,  and  if  I  mistake  not,  you  will  accede 
to  my  protocols." 

"  Let  me  hear  them." 

"  Promise  that  for  one  day  you  will  place  your- 
self at  my  disposal ;  and  then  I  will  tell  you  where 
Sinclair  is  to  be  found.  To-morrow  devote  your- 
self to  my  service,  and  after  that,  I  will  give  you 
your  freedom." 

''  But  acquaint  me  with  the  nature  of  my  servi- 
tude, and  the  full  extent  of  the  obedience  you  will 
exact  from  me." 

'*  Well,  then,"  rejoined  my  companion ;  "  you 
must  dine  with  me  at  Salisbury,  this  evening.  I  put 
up  always  at  Jones's;  I  shall  have  some  friends 
there  to  meet  you,  with  whom  already  I  have 
made  an  appointment.  To-morrow  morning  you 
may  amuse  yourself  as  you  please ;  but  at  night  I 
have  a  small  party  by  iorchrlight  at  Stone^kenge. 
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You  stare ;  but  it  is  all  arranged.  We  start  from 
Salisbury  at  eleven  —  eleven  p.m.  precisely^  all  of 
us  en  cavalier;  and  if  we  have  not  a  grand  ca- 
rousal at  midnight^  set  me  down  for  an  ass  !  Do 
you  accede  to  these  proposals  V 

"  With  the  greatest  alacrity  in  the  world.  I 
enter  into  the  spirit  of  your  design.  Twill  be  the 
finest  mad-cap  exploit  that  was  ever  executed  or 
designed.  Of  how  many  does  your  party  con- 
sbt?" 

"Six  beside  you,"  replied  Leicester;  "I  will 
introduce  them  all  to  you  this  evening  —  all  ex- 
cellent fellows  in  their  way  —  characters  like  my- 
self. Twould  not  do  to  have  made  it  too  com- 
mon." 

"  It  will  be  really  magnificent.  But  now,  Lei- 
cester,  having  acceded  to  your  terms,  it  is  time 
that  you  also  capitulate.  Where  am  I  to  find 
Sinclair  ?" 

'*  I  cannot  precisely  acquaint  you^  Jemingham, 
with  the  present  residence  of  your  fiiend ;  because 
he  nunf  have  shifted  his  quarters  by  this  time,  and 
have  quitted  the  spot  where  last  I  heard  of  him. 
But  this  much  I  can  tell  you,  that  in  the  spring, 
he  was  living  in  a  village  called  *  *  *,  which  you 
may  have  heard  of,  in  South  Devon.  You  say 
that  you  are  already  acquainted  with  the  little  ad- 
venture  I  had  with  Sinclair.      He   is  a  noble- 
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CHAPTER  I. 


Inferior  passioiiB,  aud  the  lighter  raoities, 
(Of  which  this  age,  I  fear,  is  grown  too  fmitfol,) 
Yield  suhjects  Tarions  enough  to  move 
Plentiful  laughter. 

Randolph. 


RD  Lbicestbr,  for  the  last  few  weeks,  had  been 
ding  a  vagrant  sort  of  life,  a  circumstance  which 
ly  accounted  for  his  not  having  answered  my 
ters.  The  London  season  was  over,  and  the  young 
bleman,  whose  nature  it  was  to  delight  in  roving 
out,  had  determined  upon  killing  time  until  the 
nmencement  of  the  shooting-season,  by  beating 
the  quarters  of  his  friends,  and  riding  fibout  the 
antry  at  random.  It  happened,  that  when  he 
ertook  me  upon  the  road,  he  had  been  spending 
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a  few  days  at  the  house  of  a  gentleman  not  a  hun- 
dred miles  distant  from  Andover,  and  was  then 
upon  his  way  to  Salisbury,  at  which  place  he  had 
fixed  his  head-quarters,  and  having  already  been 
visiting  in  the  neighbourhood,  he  had  'got  up'  the 
singular  party  to  which  he  invited  me  in  the  last 
chapter. 

When  we  reached  the  hotel  at  Sarum,  Leicester's 
friends  were  already  awaiting  him :  they  were  five 
in  number,  and  as  he  had  aptly  described  them, 
"  all  characters  in  their  way."  If  I  were  to  serve 
them  up,  after  my  own  stilted  caricature  manner, 
I  should  want  half  a  chapter  for  each  man,  a 
quantity  of  space  which  not  being  able  to  afibrd,  I 
must  give  the  reader  a  few  sketches  in  the  rough, 
though  I  am  aware  that  I  shall  not  thereby  do  jus- 
tice to  the  discernment  of  Lord  Leicester,  who  had 
exerted  all  his  energies  to  bring  together  five  of  the 
strangest  fellows  in  the  county,  and  had  succeeded, 
as  I  thought,  to  admiration. 

There  was  Lord  Herbert  Mount- Herbert,  who,  in 
the  language  of  Baker,  the  Chronicler,  was  "not  dis- 
solute, but  very  neat — a  great  visiter  of  ladies — a 
great  frequenter  of  plays — a  great  writer  of  con- 
ceited verses ;"  he  pretended  to  be  a  scholar  and  an 
amorist,  though,  under  the  rose  be  it  said,  he  was 
amongst  the  '*  twelve  apostles"  at  Oxford,  and  had 
popped  the  question  thrice  unsuccessfully.     But 
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this  was  not  much  for  Lord  Herbert,  because  he 
had  written  some  verses  in  the  '^  Keepsake,"*  pur- 
porting to  be  '*  from  the  Greek/'  and  kept  a  car- 
riage for  an  opera-girl,  with  his  own  arms  blazoned 
thereupon.  Besides,  he  had  a  lively  fancy,  and, 
like  Castilio,  in  the  play,  or  Mr.  Wilson,  in  the 
novel,*  he  would  promote  a  tailor's  bill  to  the  rank 
of  a  love-letter,  upon  an  emergency,  and  would 
carry  on  a  correspondence  with  himself  whenever 
the  occasion  was  pressing.  For  the  rest,  he  was  six 
feet  high,  sported  an  indifferent  moustache,  and  in 
figure  was  something  like  a  giraffe,  only  that  he 
did  not  carry  his  head  quite  so  well,  and  some- 
times put  his  hands  in  his  pockets :  he  was  about 
thirty  years  old,  and  was  Lord  Herbert  Mount- 
Herbert. 

Then  there  was  the  Honourable  Theophilus 
Drake,  who  wore  spectacles,  and  stuttered;  he 
had  the  best  possible  things  in  the  world  always 
upon  the  tip  of  his  tongue,  but  he  never  could  get 
them  any  further ;  nature  had  intended  him  for  a 
wit,  but  had  marred  her  handy- work  at  the  con- 
clusion, by  tying  up  the  articulating  member.  He 
was  cursed  with '' Albano's  imperfection"  more  than 
any  man  I  ever  met  in  my  life ;  but,  unlike  the  ma- 
jority of  stammerers,  he  was  exceedingly  good- 

*  S«e  Marston't  Antonio  and   MtUida ;  and  7^  Advtntnra  of 
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tempered,  and  would  join  in  the  laugh  against 
himself  with  as  great  zest  as  any  of  his  neigh- 
bours :  he  had  no  modesty  either,  and  never  sought 
to  conceal  his  defect,  for  he  was,  in  truth,  a  pro- 
digious talker,  and  he  would  hammer  and  sputter 
till  he  was  red  in  the  face,  dying  to  be  delivered  of 
a  conceit  which  was  sure  to  end  in  a  miscarriage, 
and  to  be  apologized  for  in  a  whimsical  manner, 
which  compensated,  in  most  cases,  for  the  non-ap- 
pearance of  the  original  joke ;  he  was  particularly 
unfortunate  in  the  delivery  of  his  good  things,  for 
he  would  get  on  pretty  smoothly  at  first,  until  hit 
anxiety  to  get  well  over  the  crowning  conceit  of  his 
jeux-cTesprit  would  strangle  the  incipient  birth,  and 
the  child,  which  was  so  perfect  in  the  womb,  would 
come  forth  a  headless  abortion ;  the  bon-mot,  or  the 
double  entendre  never  would  come  fairly  out,  the 
hinge  of  his  story  would  not  turn,  and  he  was 
obliged  to  give  it  up  in  despair.  This  was  a  sore 
trial  for  a  man  with  a  head  brim-full  of  wit,  but  it 
was  borne  with  exemplary  patience  by  the  Honour- 
able Theophilus  Drake,  of  whom  I  shall  say  little 
more  than,  that  he  wore  a  claret-coloured  coat,  and 
was  something  like  Oliver  Goldsmith. 

Then  there  were  two  young  gentlemen,  named 
Boroughs,  both  of  them  M.P.s,  for  their  father 
was  a  great  Jew  broker,  and  a  staunch  friend  to 
monopolies.     One  of  this  fraternity  of  legislators 
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was  remarkable  for  his  longitudinal  dimensions, 
the  other  for  the  curtness  of  his  proportions,  on 
which  accoont  it  was  the  custom  to  distinguish  the 
elder  by  the  name  of  the  "  Long  Parliament,"  and 
the  younger  by  that  of  "  Short  Commons."    They 
were  neither  of  them  remarkably  celebrated  for  any 
very   briUiant    displays   of  senatorial    eloquence. 
Boroughs,  senior^  had  once  moved— ^br  the  repair 
of  a  broken  window:  and  Boroughs,  j«wio/-,  since  I 
had  the  pleasure  to  meet  him,  has  signalized  him- 
self by  a  short  speech  in  opposition  to  Mr.  Perce- 
ral's  Greneral  Fast  Bill,  chiefly  notorious  for  a 
quotation  from  the  Noctes  of  Athenseus,  relating  to 
the  matter  of  fish, — a  circumstance  which  brings  to 
my    recollection    that    both    individuals    of  this 
brotherhood    were    men,    like   Cardinal   Wolsey, 
cursed  with   "  an  unbounded  stomach."     But  the 
elder,  though  he  did  no  great  justice  to  the  multi- 
plicity of  viands  he  devoured,  being  somewhat  of 
the  leanest  order,  was  a  thorough-paced,  honest 
bon-vivant,  who  was  not  other  in   words  than  in 
deeds ;  whilst  the  younger  professedly  "  never  ate 
any  thing,"  though  in  the  quietest  manner  imagin- 
able be  would  empty  the  dish  before  him,  whilst 
delivering  a  lecture   on  abstinence,   and   quoting 
Plutarch,  irc/oi  rijc  'StapKO^ayiag.     In  their  persons 
they  were  what  I  have  described  them ;  and,  as  1 
don't  remember  precisely  their  costumes,  I  will  not 
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forfeit  the  character  of  au  accurate  historian,  bv 
describing  them  othen^ise  than  they  were,  a  fault 
which  I  might  probably  be  guilty  of,  were  I  to  at- 
tempt any  further  description. 

The  last  of  this  notable  quinquum-viri  was  Sir 
Charles  Poroon,  Bart.,  who  was  the  ugliest  man 
and  the  best  rider  I  have  ever  come  across  in  my 
life.  But  the  most  prominent  feature  of  his  mo- 
rality was  an  exquisite  aptness  of  invention ;  for  I 
should  be  loth  to  use  any  harder  expression  when 
speaking  of  so  dignified  a  personage.  The  liveli- 
ness of  his  imagination  was  such,  that  it  oflen  led 
him  into  the  gardens  of  fiction;  a  circumstance 
not  to  be  regretted,  had  he  abstained  from  invest- 
ing his  phantasies  with  the  illegitimate  title  of 
truth, — a  misapplication  upon  his  part,  which  en- 
tailed upon  him,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  the  epithet  of 
an  infernal  liar;  a  distinction  which,  not  being 
ambitious  of  having  retorted  upon  myself,  I  do 
not  allude  to  upon  my  own  responsibility ;  for,  in 
my  private  opinion,  Sir  Charles  was  a  very  agree- 
able companion,  and  would  have  been  still  more 
so,  had  he  changed  his  boots  before  dinner  and 
talked  a  little  less  about  horses :  but  we  all  have 
our  mad  subjects,  and  the  reader  is  already  ac- 
quainted with  mine. 

Such  was  the  junto  of  eccentrics  which  Leicester 
had  invited  me  to  meet    Such,  at  least,  were  the 
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most  prominent  features  which  individualized  their 
different  characters;  for  in  many  points  their 
natures  were  identical,  and  there  was  a  great  unity 
of  feeling  pervading  them.  But  the  grand  asso- 
ciating link,  which  bound  all  these  choice  spirits 
together,  was  a  common  love  of  frolic  and  convi- 
viality— an  universal  partiality  for  the  bottle. 
Lord  Herbert  Mount-Herbert  declared  it  classical 
to  drink,  and  quoted  from  the  Baicxac  of  Euripi- 
des; Mr.  Drake,  upon  the  authority  of  Lord 
Bacon^  declared  that  wine  was  a  solvent  of  speech. 
Boroughs,  senior,  swore,  d — n  him,  he  liked  the 
bottle  as  well  as  any  man  living,  and  was  not 
ashamed  to  own  it ;  whilst  Boroughs,  junior,  wus 
recommended  by  his  physician  to  have  recourse  to 
"  a  generous  diet/' — and  Sir  Charles  affirmed, 
upon  his  oath,  that  he  had  never  been  tipsy  in  his 
life,  though  he  had  dined  with  the  Lord  Chancel- 
lor, and  drank  thirteen  bottles  at  a  sitting. 

It  was  agreed  that  we  were  to  assemble  a 
cheval,  having  previously  despatched  our  servants, 
at  eleven  o'clock  p.  m.  precisely,  upon  a  spot  in 
the  outskirts  of  Salisbury,  which,  I  know  not  for 
what  reason,  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  Iron 
Foundery.  Lord  Leicester,  who  provided  the  feast, 
had  sent  a  dog-cart  in  the  morning,  laden  with 
edibles  of  every  description,  and  a  suitable  supply 
of  torches  to  the  place  of  rendezvous,  which,  as  the 
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reader  is  already  acquainted,  had  been  fixed  ai 
Stonehenge.  The  wine,  which  was  of  the  best 
quality,  and  the  produce  of  his  lordship's  own 
cellar,  had  been  for  several  days  recovering  from 
the  fatigues  of  its  journey,  at  the  King's  Arms, 
Amesbury,  with  Leicester's  seal  upon  every 
hamper  to  guard  against  any  substitution.  It  was 
settled  that  we  were  to  ride  across  country, 
which,  as  the  country  was  Salisbury  Plain,  there 
was  no  difficulty  in  doing;  but  mad  as  we  all  were, 
we  did  not  contemplate  a  return,  but  had  ordered 
beds  to  be  provided  for  us  at  Amesbury,  with 
red  herrings  and  soda-water  for  breakfast  on  the 
following  morning. 

The  day  and  hour  of  meeting  had  been  astro- 
nomically determined  on;  for  our  arrangements 
had  been  so  ordered,  that  whereas  our  journey 
might  be  performed  by  moonlight,  the  earth  would 
be  enveloped  in  darkness  by  the  time  that  we  had 
reached  our  destination.  The  Lady  Cynthia  was 
courtesying  down  the  heavens,  and  was  not  an 
hour's  march  from  the  horizon  when  we  assem- 
bled, or  had  agreed  to  assemble,  for  a  general  and 
simultaneous  start. 

We  drew  up  our  horses  in  line,  reining  in  the 
impetuous  animals  who  were  as  tired  of  waiting  a 
ourselves;  and  when  the  word  ''off"  was  given,  we 
started  so  exactly  together,  that  a  blanket  might 
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have  covered  us  all.  We  went  off  at  a  moderate 
pace,  each  man  with  a  cigar  in  his  mouth,  and 
every  one  of  us,  as  may  easily  be  supposed,  in 
reasonably  high  spirits.  With  the  exception  of 
Boroughs  senior,  who  was  somewhat  awkward  in 
his  saddle^  we  were  all  of  us  adroit  horsemen ;  and 
a  clear  bright  moon  shining  upon  an  open  country, 
there  was  little  danger,  after  all,  in  this  nocturnal 
equitation. 

We  started,  as  I  have  said,  quietly,  and  con- 
tinued at  a  gentle  pace,  until  we  had  got  well  past 
Old  Sarum,  when  we  clapped  spurs  to  our  ani- 
mals, and  "  the  devil  take  the  hindmost"  was  the 
cry.  Up  hill  and  down  hill,  through  fields  of 
standing  com  and  stubble,  knocking  over  sheaves, 
outraging  the  farmer,  frightening  the  cattle,  and 
clearing  hurdles,  which,  in  that  part  of  the  country, 
are  almost  the  only  enclosures,  we  galloped  on- 
wards at  a  slashing  pace,  each  man  thinking  of 
himself,  and  never  turning  to  look  at  his  neigh- 
bours. The  barking  of  a  few  shepherd-dogs,  and 
the  hallooing  of  a  startled  swine-herd  or  two,  were 
the  only  soimds  that  burst  upon  my  ear ;  for  Salis- 
bury Plain,  as  every  body  knows,  is  not  a  very 
populous  district.  I  knew  the  ground  tolerably 
well,  and  made  what  1  thought  a  direct  course, 
without  any  regard  to  my  companions.  I  took  the 
bearings  of  Stonehenge,  and  made  for  it  as  straight 
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as  I  could  go ;  my  only  concern  being  to  get  there 
as  quickly  as  I  could.  My  horse  seemed  to  sym- 
patliize  with  my  desires,  and  pulled  at  the  rein 
famously,  so  I  gave  the  animal  his  head,  and 
assuredly  he  did  his  duty  nobly,  outstripping  the 
winds  in  speed,  and  making  the  earth  fly  behind  him. 
On  the  summit  of  a  steep  hill  I  drew  up  to  look 
after  my  friends,  and  I  found  that  Sir  Charles 
Poroon  was  not  many  lengths  behind,  but  I  was 
certain  that  no  one  was  before,  me. 

''  By  jingo !"  cried  the  baronet,  somewhat  out  of 
breath,  ''  I  did  not  expect  to  be  beaten  in  this 
manner.  If  the  devil  had  sat  behind  you,  you 
could  not  have  kept  a  better  pace." 

"  Where  are  Leicester  and  the  rest.  Sir  Charles? 
I  fancy  that  we  must  be  first." 

"  First! — why  the  rest  are  nowhere!  Let's  push 
on,  and  crack  a  bottle  before  they  come." 

"  No,  no,  Sir  Charles ;  let  us  give  them  a  hail, 
and  if  they  be  within  calling,  I  have  got  a  tolera- 
ble pair  of  lungs,  and  I  dure  say  that  they  will 
make  for  us."  Whereupon  I  bellowed  so  noisily 
that,  if  every  body  had  not  been  asleep,  I  might 
have  been  heard  distinctly  at  Exeter ! 

The  shout  was  answered,  but  whether  by  an 
echo  or  by  one  of  our  distanced  companions  I 
could  not  satisfactorily  determine. 
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"  Bravo  !"  cried  Sir  Charles.  "  Here  'comes  a 
party  of  them  at  all  events, — two,  three,  four. 
How  many  ought  there  to  be  V 

"  Five. — Halloo,  Leicester !  come  in  with  the 
tail !  How  is  this,  my  boy  ? — '  Distanced  !'  "  we 
both  shouted  at  once. 

"  I'm  d— d  if  I  know!"  said  Leicester;  "but 
we  are  not  all  here  now."  And  he  proceeded  to 
call  over  our  names. 

We  all  answered  the  roll-call  but  Lord  Herbert 
Mount-Herbert,  who  was  found  to  be  absent  from 
the  assembly. 

"  I'll  bet  any  man  a  dozen  of  champaigne,  that 
Mount-Herbert  has  been  spilt !"  cried  the  baronet. 
"  Have  you  seen  any  thing  of  his  horse  V 

"  No  takers,  Poroon!**  said  Lord  Leicester;  "but 
we  cannot  wait  here  all  night,  for  it's  getting 
cursedly  dark,  and  we  shan't  be  at  Stonehenge  by 
twelve.  Now  for  it, gentlemen!  Steady!  steady!" 
And  we  started  again  in  company. 

We  had  not  proceeded  far  when  Leicester  cried 
out,  "  I  see  them  !     On,  my  brave  fellows,  on  !" 

"  See  them  ! — what  do  you  see  ?"  we  all  in- 
quired at  once. 

"  The  torches !  Look  a-head,  boys !  and  make 
for  those  lights.  Now  for  it !  They  cannot  be 
two  miles  off!"     And  we  looked  and  beheld  in 
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advance  of  us,  several  bright  red  lights,  moi^ng 
from  one  place  to  another.     The  moon  was  at  this 

moment  smiling  a  farewell  to  the  earth. 

#  •  #  • 

It  was  precisely  the  hour  of  midnight,  when 
Lord  Leicester  arrived  at  Stonehenge,  the  fulness 
of  which  time  was  to  have  been  announced  by  the 
serial  ascent  of  twelve  fiery  projectiles,  commonly 
called  rockets;  but  that, by  some  mischance, they  had 
ail  been  left  behind  at  Amesbury.  The  lady-moon, 
having  already  vouchsafed  to  smile  upon  this  half 
of  the  globe,  had  departed  to  irradiate  our  anti- 
podes; and  the  stars  did  their  very  utmost  to 
exert  their  vicarious  energies,  but  with  no  more 
success  than  the  chorus  of  an  opera,  however  nu- 
merous the  voices  composing  it,  endeavours  to 
compensate  for  the  absence  of  a  divinely-breath- 
ing, and  gorgeous  Prima  Donna.  The  nocturnal 
atmosphere  was  unusually  mild,  for  it  was  the 
middle  of  the  month  of  August;  and  the  artificial 
light,  which  we  had  provided  in  the  shape  of  multi- 
tudinous torches,  rendered  the  darkness  advan- 
tageous to  our  purpose,  inasmuch  as  it  enhanced 
the  sublimity  of  the  scene.  The  effect,  I  can 
assure  the  reader,  was  most  exceedingly  striking, 
but  if  he  has  never  visited,  corporeally,  the  cele- 
brated spot  to  which  I  am  conducting  his  imagi- 
nation, I  am  afraid  that  I  shall  be  able  to  furnish 
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him  with  a  very  inadequate  idea  of  the  place,  un- 
less he  can  fancy  that  a  party  of  monstrous  giants 
had  been  amusing  themselves  upon  Salisbury 
Plain^  with  the  diversion  of  a  game  of  skittles, 
and  having  been  interrupted  in  the  middle  of  the 
sport,  had  left  one-half  of  the  pins  standing  erect, 
whilst  the  other  half  lay  prostrate  on  the  ground. 
The  reader,  who  has  been  at  Stonehenge,  will  see 
at  once  the  imperfections  of  this  simile ;  but  as  it  is 
not  intended  for  him,  I  beg  that  he  will  not  inter- 
fere; this  description  being  expressly  for  the  in- 
formation of  such  as  have  never  extended  their 
travels  to  so  distant  a  part  of  the  empire.  But  to 
those  who  have  visited  the  spot,  and  yet  who  know 
nothing  about  it,  than  that  they  have  seen  a  great 
many  big  stones,  and  have  wondered. how  the  devil 
they  got  there,  I  shall  say  nothing  in  my  own  per- 
son, but  refer  them  to  the  elaborate  work  of  the 
ingenious  Inigo  Jones,  entitled  Stonehenge  Re- 
stored; or,  to  another  very  admirable  treatise, 
called  Chorea  Gigantum,  written  by  a  celebrated 
antiquary,  whose  name  I  do  not  know. 

The  bright  red  light  of  a  dozen  torches  glared 
blazingly  upon  the  giant  columns  of  mysterious 
Stonehenge,  making  a  flaming  circle  in  the  midst 
of  a  black  expanse,  which,  at  the  distance  of  many 
miles,  might  have  been  seen  and  pondered  on  su- 
perstitiously   by   the    astonished    and    frightened 
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gazer ;  for  surely  such  a  spectacle  liad  never  been 
beheld  within  the  memory  of  the  oldest  man. 
TherCi  in  the  midst  of  the  huge  pillars,  which  sur- 
rounded us,  some  rearing  their  heads  erectly,  some 
stretching  their  vast  lengths,  on  the  sod  ''  in  most 
admired  disorder," — ^upon  a  little  clear  space  of 
ground,  where  nothing  marred  the  level  of  the 
turf,  a  milk-white  damask  cloth  was  spread  most 
daintily  out,  looking,  for  all  the  world,  lika  a  little 
oasis  of  snow,  which  had  fallen  on  that  particular 
spot,  or,  to  use  a  more  dignified  simile,  like  a  small 
patch  of  silvery  hair  upon  the  head  of  some  vir- 
gin of  forty,  which  very  ungenerously    reminds 
her  that  she  is  not  so  young  as  she  has  been,  and 
hints  the  propriety  of  a  cap.     Upon  the  surfiure  of 
this  lily-white  cloth,  for  we  did  not  mar  the  gran- 
deur of  the  scene  by  aught  so  mechanical  as  a. 
table,  were  set  forth  in  seemly  array,  the  multi^ 
form  apparatus  of  a  banquet,  amongst  which  con^ 
spicuously  shone  forth  seven  glittering  silver  cha- 
lices, which  had  been  introduced  at  the  special 
request  of   Lord   Herbert   Mount  -  Herbert,   who 
declared  them  to  be  more  classical  than  those  mo- 
dem  inventions,  called  wine-glasses, — a  request 
which  was  immediately  seconded   by    Mr.    Bo- 
roughs senior,  M.P.   "  D — ^n  him,  because  they 
held   more,  and    what    better    reason   could    be 
given  f 
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The  repast,  for  the  discussiou  of  which  we  had 
assembled  at  such  a  romantic  spot,  was  exquisitely 
varied  and  recondite,  consisting  of  a  great  num- 
ber of  delicacies^  which  I  do  not  just  now  remem- 
ber, and  presenting  a  most  unique  bill  of  fare, 
which  I  am  sorry  that  I  have  not  the  power  of 
detailing;  but  each  one  of  my  multitudinous 
readerSi  if  he  entertain,  as  I  have  no  doubt  he 
does,  a  preference  for  any  particular  dish,  may 
make  himself  certain  that  it  was  there,  which  is 
the  best  account  I  can  give  of  the  feast,  because  it 

is  sure  to  be  to  the  taste  of  all  parties. 

#  *  #  # 

Then  we  fell  upon  the  savory  viands  with  a  pro- 
digious and  appalling  voracity.  One  would  have 
thought,  by  the  way  we  ate,  that  we  had  just 
escaped  from  a  jury-room. 

"  Some  of  this  cold  grouse,  Drake?"  said  Lei- 
cester, uplifting  the  bird  upon  a  fork;  '*  they 
have  not  been  long  enough  in  season  to  make  them 
otherwise  than  acceptable." 

"  One  of  Plato's  men,"  observed  Mr.  Boroughs 
junior,  with  his  mouthful,   '*a  two-footed  animal 
without  feathers." 

"  Tis  a  pity  Lord  Herbert  is  not  here,"  I  said, 
**  to  give  us  the  original  anecdote  out  of  Diogenes 
Laertius." 

**  Seriously    speaking,    though,    Jemingham," 
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said  our  noble  host  with  a  sigh,  "  I  am  very  much 
concerned  for  the  safety  of  his  classical  and  amo- 
rous Lordship.  I  hope,  from  the  bottom  of  my 
heart,  that  he  has  met  with  no  accident  on  the 
way." 

"  Take  my  word  for  it,  Leicester,"  grunted  Sir 
Charles  Poroon,  ''that  he  will  be  here  in  good 
time  for  his  supper,  or,  at  all  events,  to  give  us  a 
song.  Boroughs,  you  are  uncommonly  taciturn ! 
a  glass  of  this  white  hermitage  V* 

''  I  have  sometliing  better  to  do  than  to  talk,*' 
returned  Mr.  Boroughs  senior,  enforcing  his  re- 
ply with  an  oath.  ''  I  shall  be  happy  to  drink 
with  you,  though,  so  hand  me  the  cold  punch ;  1 
abominate  that  rot-gut  stuff  which  you  call  white 
hermitage,  Sir  Charles.  'Tis  only  fit  to  be  drunk 
with  soda-water  of  a  morning,  when  you've  been 
cursedly  drunk  over-night." 

**  For  my  part/*  said  the  younger  Boroughs, 
tossing  off  a  bumper  of  port,  "  I  stick  to  the  full- 
bodied  drink,  because  it  agrees  with  me  best,  and 
I  never  take  wine  but  as  medicine." 

"  Hear !  hear,"  cried  Leicester,  rapping  his  plate 
as  he  spoke;  "  hear,  hear!"  we  all  shouted  to- 
gether. 

"  Here,  uideed,"  stuttered  Theophilus  Drake;— 
"  here  comes  Mount-Herbert,  belying  his  own  name, 
for  by  Jupiter,  he  is  dis-mounted,  and  is  no  longer 
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legitimately  entitled  to  the  elegant  little  prefix, 
which  he  glories  in." 

I  will  not  take  upon  me  positively  to  state  that 
the  honourable  gentleman  said  this;  I  can  only 
answer  for  what  he  would  have  done,  had  the  action 
of  his  glottis  allowed  him. 

"  Salve,  serenissime  mi  Domine  !"  vociferated 
Lord  Leicester,  as  his  long-absent  guest  advanced, 
threading  his  way  slowly  through  the  many  co- 
lumns of  our  temple,  and  ever  and  anon  bumping 
against  a  stone  which  the  devious  light  of  our 
torches,  obscured  by  some  interposing  object,  did 
not  sufficiently  illuminate. 

"  Five  to  two,"  shouted  Sir  Charles  Poroon, 
"  that  Mount-Herbert  will  greet  us  with  a  quota- 
tion." 

"  Pooh !"  stammered  the  Honourable Mr..Drake; 
"  rU  double  the  odds,  and  be— be— be— bet " 

"  Make  haste,  Drake  !"  said  the  baronet ;  "  you 
have  no  time  to  lose." 

But  the  more  Mr.  Drake  exerted  himself,  the 
more  unavailing  were  his  efforts,  which  was  cer- 
tainly very  mortifying ;  for,  before  he  had  given  up 
the  attempt,  he  found,  to  his  very  great  annoyance, 
that,  had  he  not  "hungfire,"  he  would  have  certainly 
brought  down  his  bird ;  for,  whilst  he  was  still 
sputtering,  Lord  Herbert  Mount-Herbert  bellowed 
out: 
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''  "llKio  v^Kpwv  KivO fiwva  Kai  tntdrov  ir6Xac 
Xiirwv,* — 
My  dear  Leicester,  thank  God  that  I  am  safe !" 

"  Hang  it !  I  should  have  won  the  bet/'  glibly 
articulated  Drake ;  "  I  wanted  to  offer  five  to  <me 
that  the  quotation  was  from  a  Greek  play." 

^^  Translate  !  translate  ! "  shouted  the  two 
Boroughs,  just  as  though  they  had  been  calling 
for  "  Order !" 

"  What  on  earth  have  you  got  in  your  hand, 
Mount-Herbert  ?"  inquired  our  noble  host. 

"  Only  my  saddle,"  replied  Lord  Herbert,  in  a 
very  lugubrious  voice. 

"  Your  saddk  !"  we  all  exclaimed  at  once ;  "  and 
where  the  devil  is  your  horse  Y' 

"  That  is  a  question,  my  friends,  more  easily  put 
than  answered.  Facilis  est  interrogation  dijfficitis 
autem  responsio" 

"  D — ^n  the  Latin!"  cried  Lord  Leicester,  "sit 
down  and  take  a  glass  of  champaigne,  from  one 
of  your  own  chalices,  and  then  tell  us  all  about  it." 

"  Infandumj  Leicestere,  jubes  renovare  dolorem^'' 
began  Lord  Herbert  Mount-Herbert,  with  a  quota- 
tion that  was  quite  irresistible ;  "  I  am  most  infer- 
nally jolted,  and  I  have  lost  the  best  horse  in  my 
stable.  Coming  down  hill,  about  three  miles  from 
this,  at  a  swinging  pace,  cu  roAac  cyoi— ^€v,^€v,^cv  !'* 

*  See  the  Hecuba  of  Euripides. 
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"  You  were  spilt !"  interrupted  the  baronet,  who 
never  neglected  an  opportunity  of  girding  at  an- 
other's bad  horsemanship,  because  he  was  secure 
from  retaliation  upon  that  score; — "  you  were  spilt, 
and  your  horse  has  stole  away." 

"  Ecce  signumV*  replied  Lord  Herbert ;  "  I  cer- 
tainly was  spilt ;  but  I  alighted  upon  mother  earth, 
with  this  saddle  between  my  legs.  Indeed,  if  it 
had  not  been  for  the  bursting  of  my  girths.  Sir 
Charles,  I  should  have  distanced  you  every  one ; 
to  a  dead  certainty,  I  should." 

"  Undoubtedly  you  would,"  I  remarked  drily  j 
"  shall  I  send  you  some  of  this  Perigord  pie?" 

"  Allow  me  to  recommend  you  this  ham,"  said 
our  host;  "it  was  boiled,  I  assure  you,  in  Cham- 
bertin." 


The  party  was  getting  uproarious,  and  Lord 
Herbert  Mount-Herbert  was  on  his  legs.  "  We 
call  upon  our  noble  president  to  favour  the  com- 
pany with  a  song." 

"Hear,  hear,  hear!"  shouted  our  two  senators 
in  unison. 

The  proposal  was  greeted  with  acclamations ;  and 
Lord  Leicester,  whose  musical  powers  I  have  be- 
fore had  occasion  to  celebrate,  roared  out  the  fol- 
lowing verses  of  an 
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Let  snarling  C juics  ml  at  it,  and  priests  saj  what  thej  will, 
A  bright  and  jojous  world  is  this ;  and  I  will  love  it  stiQ. 
A  thousand  glorious  things  there  are  which  make  this  earth  dirioi; 
But  high  above  them  all  in  worth  is  the  juice  of  the  great  Tine. 

There's  a  blessing  in  the  sun-light,  a  blessing  in  the  air, 

And  blessings,  on  Dame  Nature's  face,  which  laugh  out  eveij 

where, 
But  none  to  equal  those  which  swim  in  the  depths  of  a  deep  bow 
For  none,  like  them,  can  raise  from  earth  the  lasj-pacing  soul. 

I  sit  within  my  bower,  and  enjoy  the  cooling  breeze. 

Which  plajs  upon  my  forehead  through  the  rain-besprinkU 

trees  ; 
While  the  perfumes  of  a  thousand  flowers  from  the  scented  ear 

rise  up, 
But  what  in  sweetness  can  excel  the  aroma  of  the  cup  ? 

A  maiden  sits  beside  me  as  I  quaff  the  glowing  wine. 
And  she  presses  with  a  gentle  touch  her  blissful  cheek  to  mine ; 
But  the  roses  though  they  mantle  on  that  sofUy-swelling  cheek. 
When  they  blush  beside  the  rosy  wine,  are  lustrelMS  and  weak. 

I  sip  the  sparkling  nectar,  and  it  mounts  up  to  my  brain  ; 
I  feel  the  presence  of  a  God  in  each  distending  rein. 
A  holy  rapture  seizes  me,  an  ecstasy  divine  ; 
And  is  there  not  a  Deity  for  ever  in  the  Wine  ? 

The  earth  it  reels,  it  totters  ;  and  the  trees  dance  to  and  fro  ; 
The  mountains  shake  their  hoary  heads  and  wave  their  caps 

snow  ; 
The  far-off  city  staggers  with  a  strangely-trembling  motion. 
And  the  gentle  sky  bends  down  to  kiss  her  wild  lover,  the  Oceai 
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The  Sun  itself  whirU  round  and  round,  and  now  'tis  orercaat ; 
And  darkness  oyerspreads  the  daj  as  though  it  were  the  last. 
There  is  a  torrent  in  my  brain, — a  film  across  mine  eye, — 
Oh !  Father  Bacchus,  help  me,  for  I  fall,  I  faint,  I  die  1 

The  voice  of  the  singer  died  away  in  a  cadence 
which  beautifully  accorded  with  the  import  of  the 
words  that  it  expressed  ;  and  when  we  had  caught 
the  last  faint  quaver  of  those  exquisitely  modulated 
tones,  we  burst  out  in  a  unanimous  manifestation 
of  rapturous  delight  and  thanksgiving.  There  was 
a  peculiar  effect  of  sound  produced  by  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  huge  pillars  surrounding  us, — an  extra- 
ordinary repercussion,  which  materially  assisted  the 
effectiveness  of  the  voice;  but  which,  I  am  not 
sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  science  of  acoustics, 
to  describe. 

We  all  agreed  in  admiring  the  song;  but 
Lord  Herbert  Mount-Herbert,  and  the  elder  Mr. 
Boroughs,  were  loudest  in  their  expressions  of  ad- 
miration. 

"  I  enjoyed  it  much,"  said  the  former,  "  there 
is  a  fine  classical  vein  pervading  the  whole  piece, 
and  that  verse  about  the  maiden,  by  Apollo,  was 
perfectly  exquisite." 

"  I'm  d— <i  if  it  isn't  excellent,"  cried  the  latter, 
"  there's  no  humbug  in  such  a  song ;  j  ust  my  way 
of  thinking  throughout.  The  fellow  who  is 
ashamed  of  being  drunk  ought  to  be  condemned 
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to  eternal  sobriety.  A  curse  on  all  skulkers,  say  L 
Mr.  Jemingham,  you  are  a  sad  bottle-stopper: 
have  the  goodness  to  pass  me  the  port" 

*'  Nunc  est  bibendum^"  absolutely  roared  Lord 
Herbert ;  for  this  noble  pedant,  in  common  with 
the  rest  of  the  party,  was  a  little  elevated  by  what 
he  had  drank. 

"  Upon  my  word,  Mount-Herbert,"  cried  Sir 
Charles  Poroon,  very  coolly,  "  you  are  the  most 
prodigious  pedant  I  have  ever  come  athwart  in  my 
life ;  and  you  have  no  reason  to  be  proud  of  your 
scholarship,  for  you  were  nothing  greater  at  Oxford 
than  one  of  the  *  twelve  apostles/  " 

If  the  baronet  had  not  been  drunk  he  would  not 
have  said  this,  for  he  was  a  kind-hearted  fellow  in 
the  main,  and  this  was  the  cruellest  inuendo  that 
Satan  ever  suggested  in  his  life.  The  blood  of  the 
apostolic  patrician  absolutely  boiled  in  his  veins. 
He  flew  into  an  enormous  passion,  of  which 
history  does  not  furnish  a  parallel,  and  which  I 
can  liken  to  nothing  in  the  world  but  the  late  hur- 
ricane at  Barbadoes.  His  first  impulse  was  to 
start  upon  his  legs  and  discharge  a  bottle  at  the 
head  of  the  baronet,  but  prudence  whispered  to 
him  that  'twould  be  better  to  refrain,  because  Sir 
Charles  was  an  admirable  shot,  and  by  reason  of 
his  diminutive  stature,  a  very  indifferent  mark. 
His  next  thought  was  to  deny  the  charge :  but  as 
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he  could  not  very  well  do  this  without  a  violation 
of  the  truth,  which  no  man  of  honour  could  com- 
mit, he  determined  upon  retorting  the  accusation, 
and  proving  himself  at  least  as  wise  as  his  oppo- 
nent— a  determination  indicative  of  great  sagacity, 
which  I  cannot  sufficiently  commend. 

"  Herc'Ie !  Sir  Charles "  cried  the  indignant 
scholar,  "  I  know  not  what  you  mean  by  the 
*  twelve  apostles,'  but  if  you  impute  to  me  any  col- 
lege offences,  it  were  well  that  you  should  look  to 
yourself,  for  you,  if  I  mistake  not,  at  Cambridge, 
were  one  of  the  '  elegant  extracts.' " 

"  I  am  perfectly  well  aware  of  that,"  said  the 
baronet,  enhancing,  by  his  own  coolness,  the  ex- 
treme wrath  of  his  adversary;  "  I  am  perfectly  well 
aware  of  that,  Mount-Herbert,  and  I  am  not 
ashamed  to  own  it." 

Sir  Charles  must  have  been  proud  of  the  dis- 
tinction ;  for  he  would  not  have  hesitated  for  a  mo- 
ment to  swear  that  he  was  "  senior  wrangler,"  if  it 
had  suited  his  convenience  to  do  so. 

"  That's  right.  Sir  Charles.  D— n  it ! "  vocife- 
.  rated  the  elder  Mr.  Boroughs,  '^  I  like  to  see  a 
fellow  acknowledge  his  delinquencies ;  and  speak 
truth  like  a  man.  We  can't  be  every  thing  in  the 
world;  and  what  should  you  want  with  scholar 
ship,  when  you  have  got  such  a  seat  upon  a 
horse?" 
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But  Lord  Herbert  Mount-Herbert  was  most  ei- 
ceedingly  irate,  and  the  interposition  of  Mr. 
Boroughs  only  served  to  aggravate  his  choler;  so 
that  I  know  not  what  scene  of  confusion  might  not 
very  probably  have  ensued,  if  Leicester  had  forgot- 
ten to  interfere,  which,  fortunately  enough,  he  did  not. 

"  No  sparring  there,  my  friends,"  cried  the 
young  nobleman, ''  we  have  something  better  to  do 
than  that.  Mount- Herbert,  I  am  entitled,  I  be- 
lieve, to  call  upon  you  for  a  song." 

"  Hear !  hear ! "  bawled  the  two  senators. 

Now,  Lord  Herbert  was  remarkably  fond  of 
singing  his  own  songs ;  and  if  there  was  one  effec- 
tual method  in  the  world  of  pacifying  his  lord- 
ship's fury,  Leicester  had  assuredly  hit  upon  it. 
The  noble  pedant's  tempest  of  wrath  was  instan- 
taneously tranquillized  by  this  request ;  and  taking 
a  MS.  from  his  pocket,  he  informed  us,  that  what 
he  was  about  to  sing,  was  a  paraphrase  from  a 
chorus  in  the  Baicxai  of  Euripides,  commencing, 

fig  ovpog. 
A  piece  of  information,  which,  but  for  this  an- 
nouncement, I  could  not  have  laid  before  the 
reader ;  for,  in  the  original  manuscript,  I  find  so 
little  congruity  between  the  Greek  version  and  the 
English,  that  I  should  certainly  have  given  his 
Lordship  credit  for  the  invention  of  an  original  poem. 
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THE  MJBNAD'S  SONG. 

BT  LOaO  HSKBKRT  MOUWT-HBRBEHT. 

I. 

Come  Kwmy,  come  awaj ! 

To  the  moantain,  lister  mine ; 
Where  the  maiden-garments  rustle, 
And  the  frantic  Msnads  bostle ; 
Where  the  shoat  is  upward  sent. 
Full  of  maddest  merriment — 
Come  away ! 

II. 

Where  the  Theban  maid  is  singing, 
And  a  thousand  laughs  are  ringing, 
Making  all  the  forest  tremble. 
Where  the  bacchanals  assemble. 
Screaming,  bellowing,  hooting,  shouting. 
Like  a  band  of  Furies  routing. 
Come  away ! 

III. 

Sister,  sister,— jou  are  shaking. 
And  your  heart  with  fear  is  quaking  : 
Why  dost  tremble  ?— Look  you,  there, 
See  Agare,  with  her  hair 
Streaming  out,  and  in  her  hand 
Mark  the  tendril-cinctured  wand. 
Stay,  oh !  sUy. 

IV. 

Bacchus !  how  her  eyes  are  starting. 
like  a  gorgon's  fury-darting  ! 

VOL.  II.  C 
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Sees  Bhe  aught t— -Oh!  who  it  he. 
Clinging  to  that  cedar-tne  ? — 
Mark  the  mightj  crowd  in  motion. 
Waring  like  a  troubled  ocean. 
Suj,  oh!  ataj. 

V. 

Who  is  he,  that  darea  intrude, 
'Mongat  thia  sacred  multitude  ? 
Who  is  he  t — No  mother's  son  -, 
But  some  hell-begotten  one, 
A  thing  of  hate,~a  thing  of  acorn, — 
Ha !— Tis  Agare'a  eldeat-bom  I— 
Staj,  oh !  staj. 

VI. 

Let  the  wine  of  wrath  be  poured 
On  his  head ;  and  let  the  sword 
Of  unswenring  vengeance  smite  him  -, 
All  the  pests  of  Orous  blight  him ! 
A  fire-girt  ball,  and  a  alow-tooth'd  lion 
Shall  feed  on  the  lawless  son  of  Echion 
Night  and  day. 


VII. 

See ;  thej  huddle  round  the  spj, 
Smiting  him ;  how  fearfuUj 
G  lares  each  eye-ball, — he  will  rue  it. 
For  thej  laugh  out  whilst  thej  do  it 
And  a  Maenad  is  most  frantic, 
When  her  gestures  are  so  antic ; 
Come  away ! 
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VUI. 

Hark,  to  that  voice  of  thunder ! — 

Thej  hare  torn  his  limbs  asunder, 

And  are  hurling  them  about. 

With  a  jojous  laugh  and  a  merry  about ; 

Mad  with  slaughter,  and  mad  with  wine  : 

£yerj  face  incarnadine ; 

Woe  ! — woe ! — ^how  wisely  was  he 

Named  Pentheus,  the  child  of  misery. 

The  night,  or,  more  correctly  speaking,  the 
morning,  was  growing  old.  Bacchus  had  effected 
a  lodgment  in  the  brains  of  his  devoted  subjects, 
and  was  loudly  proclaiming  his  sovereignty  in 
every  possible  description  of  uproar.  There  were 
more  talkers  than  listeners  in  the  party,  and  we 
were  all  magniloquent  together,  striking  up  a  kind 
of  Dutch  concert,  of  which  it  would  he  difficult  to 
furnish  the  reader  with  any  very  adequate  idea. 
Leicester  and  myself  were  the  soberest  of  the  lot, 
though  our  sobriety  was  questionable ;  for  in  any 
other  company  than  in  the  present,  we  should 
have  been  looked  upon  as  confoundedly  drunk. 
The  two  parliamentary  gentlemen  were  attacking 
a  **  second  supper,"  which  doubtless  they  enjoyed 
very  much,  though  their  visions  were  not  suffi- 
ciently accurate  to  distinguish  salt  from  sugar, 
and  they  both  of  them  had  got  on  their  plates  the 
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strangest    medly  of  viands  in  the  worid.     The 
Honourable  Theophilus  Drake  was  more  full  oi 
anecdote   than    ever,   being    perfectly    contented 
with  beginning  his  narratives,  and  rarely  accomr 
plishing  any  more.     The  elder  Mr.  Boroughs,  be- 
tween his  mouthfulsy  was  amusing  himself  with  a 
fling  at  the  stutterer,  declaring  that  Mr.  Drake's 
witticisms  were  like  Joanna  Southcote's  conception, 
a  prodigious  deal  of  initiatory  fuss,  which,  after 
all,  ended  in  air, — ^the  pregnancy  of  that  gentle- 
man's wit  being  nothing  but  a  huge  inflation.    To 
which   Mr.   Drake  replied,   by  likening  the  elo- 
quence of  his   opponent  to  Dick  Turpin's  mare, 
Bess,    ''  rattling   on  twenty  miles   an   hoar  with 
a  great  lump   of  meat  at  her  mouth," — a  retort 
which  silenced  the  senator  for  very  nearly  three 
minutes,   during   which   time  he  sedulously  em- 
ployed   himself    upon    the    carcass    of    a    cold 
chicken. 

Lord  Herbert  Mount-Herbert  was  seized  with 
an  oratorical  madness,  jabbering  more  Bedlamite 
Greek  than  ever  did  Orestes  himself,  and  singing, 
at  short  intervals,  snatches  of  unintelligible  balder- 
dash, which  he  declared  to  be  an  ode  of  Anacreon, 
but  which  might,  with  equal  show  of  truth,  have 
been  described  as  a  lyric  poem  by  Hafiz,  or  one  of 
the  Psalms  of  David,  chaunted  in  the  original 
Hebrew.     Sir  Charles  Poroon,  who  sat  beside  the 
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poet,  was  endeavouring  to  divert  his  attention  with 
an  account  of  a  miraculous  steeple-chace,  but  find- 
ing that  such  an  attempt  was  a  very  unprofitable 
expenditure  of  breath,  he  bawled  out — "  Curse 
upon  your  Greek :  Mount-Herbert,  listen  to  me ! — 
What  did  you  value  that  beast  of  yours  at,  which 
played  you  such  a  trick  to-day  T* 

But  either  the  Baronet  did  not  speak,  or  his 
Lordship  did  not  hear,  very  plainly,  for  the  noble 
classic  replied,  **  I  call  him  Euripides,  Sir  Charles — 
a  good  name,  (aye  ?)  for  a  nag.  Euripides,  quasi, 
Euri  pedetf — the  feet  of  the  east  wind.  I  called 
him  by  that  name,  Poroon,  because  he  outstrips 
the  wind — celeri  velocior  Euro — and  now  I  call 
upon  you  for  a  song.*' 

Thus  solicited,  Sir  Charles  struck  up,  in  a  voice 
more  rugged  than  a  Norwegian  pilot's, 


There  are  wonderful  things  on  the  eertb,  boys. 
There  are  wonderfiil  things  on  the  earth." 


"Euge!  euge!"  roared  Lord  Herbert,  inter- 
rupting the  uproarious  singer,  **  An  adaptation 
from  the  Greek,  as  I  live,  from  the  '  Antigone'  of 
Sophocles :" 

noXXd  rd  ifiva,  KovSiv  dv- 
OpMTov  invSrtpov  iriXct.. 

"  There  are  wondrous  things  in  the  earth's  wide  span. 
Bat  nought  more  wonderful  than  man." 
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''  That's  not  it  at  all/'  cried  Sir  Charles. 

^'  Ittttoc  is  the  Latin  word  for  a  horse — ovScv  Sc  rov 
iwwiv — curse  it«  that  long  word  sticks  in  my 
throaty — confound  your  apostolic  pedantry  ! — Si- 
lence^ gentlemen,  Til  begin  again." 

"  Xiya,  ffiya.  cat  9i)  fuOiimv 

Silence^  gentlemen — fnyan  vvv — ^for  Sir  Charles 
Poroon,  Baronety  is  about  to  strike  up  again." — 
Thus,  after  his  own  manner.  Lord  Herbert  exk- 
forced  taciturnity.  We  controlled  for  a  short 
space  of  time,  the  rebellious  exuberance  of  our 
fancies,  whilst  the  Baronet  favoured  us  with  an 
excellent  song,  of  which  I  unfortunately  happen 
to  remember  only  the  first  verse,  which  is,  how- 
ever, as  grand  a  fragment  as  any  of  the  Elgin 
marbles. 

There  are  wonderful  things  on  the  earth,  boys* 
There  are  wonderful  things  on  the  earth. 
But  amongst  the  thou^uids  of  living  things 

*  This  couplet  is  from  the  "  Cyclops"  of  Euripides,  and  is  the 
only  happy  quotation  Lord  Herbert  ever  made  in  his  life.  Per- 
haps it  may  be  thus  rendered  into  English  :— 

*'  Silence !  whilst  the  drunken  fellow. 
His  discordant  strain  does  bellow." 
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To  which  nature  has  given  birth. 
There  ia  none  which  can  compared  be, 
Mj  lightning-footed  steed,  with  thee. 

Heigho ! 

It  was  very  nearly  four  o'clock,  and  our  torches 
were  well-nigh  expended,  when  we  determined  to 
make  a  start  for  Amesbury,  having  first  of  all 
amused  ourselves  with  an  exhibition  of  fire-works, 
which  we  had  intended  to  act  as  the  prologue^  but 
were  forced,  by  conflicting  circumstances,  to  em- 
ploy as  the  epilogue  of  our  orgies.     Our  horses 
were  ready  on  the  ground  to  convey  us  on  their 
backs  to  the  inn,  but  as  Lord   Herbert  Mount- 
Herbert  had  no  horse  to  ride  upon,  and  as  Mr. 
Boroughs,  the  elder,  declared  that  it  was  ^'  so  un- 
commonly   cold,  that  for  his  part  he  preferred 
walking,"  and  as  Mr.  Theophilus  Drake  acknow- 
ledged himself  to  be  so  tipsy  that  he  could  not  sit 
a  horse  with  propriety,  our  forces  were  as  equally 
divided  into  bodies  of  infantry  and  cavalry  as  an 
odd  number  very  well  could  be.    We  were  all  rea- 
sonably drunk,  and  the  dissolution  of  our  nocturnal 
assembly    was    the   most    tumultuous  that  ever 
was  imagined.    We  bellowed — we  shouted — we 
shrieked,  all  vying  with  one  another  to  send  forth 
the    most    cacophonous  yells,    and  the  Honour- 
able Theophilus  Drake  indisputably  bearing  the 
palm.     Lord  Herbert  Mount-Herbert  voted  for  a 
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Grecian  torch-race,  protesting  that  be  was  a  crack 
Xa/Li7raS?}^o/ooc>  and  giving  us  a  specimen  of  his  art, 
by  hurling  a  flaming  fire-brand  at  the  head  of  Sir 
Charles  Poroon,  whilst  he  quietly  informed  the 
Baronet  that  Plato  had  compared  a  torch-race 
to  the  successive  generations  of  mankind,  and 
Lucretius,  with  equal  justice,  to  the  vicissitudes 
of  human  life. 

It  was  not,  by  any  means,  a  bad  idea  of  Lord 
Herbert  Mount-Herbert's.  His  proposal  was 
gi*eeted  with  acclamations,  and  the  whole  party, 
to  a  man,  immediately  laid  hands  upon  a  torch, — 
a  proceeding  which  his  lordship  declaimed  against, 
swearing  that  it  was  liighly  irregular.  But  we 
were  not,  at  that  time  of  night,  disposed  to  adopt 
any  system,  whoever  might  be  the  proposer,  in  our 
vagaries.  Horse  and  foot,  with  a  tremendous 
shout,  ruslied  down  the  hill  at  full  speed,  looking 
like  the  Centaurs  and  Lapithae,  each  one  with 
a  flaming  wand,  which  he  brandished  aloft  vaunt- 
ingly,  with  the  gestures  of  an  inioiriated  Bedlamite. 
I  know  nothing  to  which  I  can  compare  our  descent, 
but  tliat  of  the  (Jadarene  swine,  when  the  legion 
of  devils  entered  into  them;  or  the  progress  of 
the  Witch  chorus,  in  Faust: — 

Thronging,  dashing,  raging,  rustling. 
Whispering,  babbling,  hissing,  bustling. 
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Indeed,  it  was  a  tremendous  exode.     If  we  had 
all  of  us  just  escaped  fix>m  a  mad-house,  we  could 
not  have  been  more  frantic.     Sir  Charles  Poroon 
led  the  way,  thinking  that  the  fewer  torches  in 
advance  of  him  the  better  for  the  tranquillity  of 
.Im  horse.     Leicester,  the  younger  Boroughs,  and 
myself  followed  very  nearly  abreast ;  and  the  three 
pedestrians   in  the  rear  were   exerting   all   their 
energies  to  keep  pace  with  us.    Our  animals,  scared 
by  the  moving  lights,  manifested  every  symptom 
of  restlessness;   they  plunged,  they  reared,  they 
struck  out  behind,   they  whirled  round  furiously, 
endeavouring  with  their  utmost  power  to  disengage 
themselves  from  their  riders;    whilst  the  yelling 
and  screaming  of  the  party  infuriated  them  almost 
to  madness.     But  we  had  not  the  slightest  fear ; — 
we  were  past  all  that  sort  of  thing,  and  sat  upon 
the  animals'  backs  fixedly  as  King  Charles,   at 
Charing  Cross.      "Away,   away!"    shouted  Lord 
Leicester ; — 

**  We  would  ride  on  the  winds  if  ihej  were  not  so  slow, 
For  we  have  a  long,  long  way  to  go.** 

And,  at  the  same  time,  putting  spurs  to  his  horse, 
he  galloped  on  to  overtake  the  Baronet.  "  Hold 
hard,  and  be  d— d  to  you;"  shrieked  Lord  Herbert 
Mount-Herbert,  "  I  can't  go  that  pace  at  all. — 
Look  out,  look  out,  ^uXarTov ;"  and  with  all  the 
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iirnr  mv  licad,    it  aliiihttul  v, 
my  horse,  who  was  cxaspora 
that  in  a  minute  I  had  lost  ; 
and  it  is  the  greatest  mercy  in 
living  to  relate  this. 
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He  wftg  a  father  to  the  fatherlesae. 

To  widows  he  supplied  an  husband's  care  ', 
Nor  would  he  heap  up  woe  to  their  distresse, 

Or  by  a  guardian's  name  their  state  impair ; 
But  rescue  them  from  strong  oppressor's  might : 
Nor  doth  he  weigh  the  great  man's  heavie  spight, 
Wbo  fears  the  highest  Judge,  needs  fear  no  mortal]  wight ; 

Pbinhab  Flstcbir* 


Thb  village  of  *  *  *,  in  South  Devon,  pointed  out 
to  me  by  Lord  Leicester,  as  having  been  the  resi- 
dence of  Everard  Sinclair,  was  situated,  as  Scarron 
would  have  said,  '*  on  this  side  the  Ganges,  and 
not  very  far  oflF  fh)m  "  Exeter ;  but  whether  upon  the 
banks  of  the  Exe  or  those  of  the  river  Teign,  it  is 
not  my  intention  to  divulge,  fearful  lest  too  minute 
an  account  of  its  locality  might  set  the  said  village 
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in  a  ferment^  as  I  am  about  to  speak  of  its  inha- 
bitantSy  and  meddle  slightly  with  parish  afiairs. 
It  was  a  pretty  little  place  enough,  and  I  shaU  dis- 
tingmsh  it  by  the  title  of  Eatonfield,  a  name  which 
I  have  just  found  in  ''  Gary's  Itinerary/'  and  which, 
legitimately  belonging  to  a  place  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Manchester,  may,  without  danger,  be  ap- 
plied to  a  village  at  the  opposite  extremity  of  the 
country. 

Making  Exeter  my  head-quarters,  and  havii^ 
sent  my  carpet-bag  to  the  New  London  (meaning 
thereby  the  hotel  of  that  name),  I  set  out  for  Eaton- 
field  in  high  spirits ;  and  as  nothing  very  particular 
occurred  to  me  upon  the  road,  the  reader  will  kindly 
imagine,  that  after  a  journey  of  four  days,  including 
a  day's  rest  for  my  horses  at  Dorchester,  I  had 
reached  my  destination  in  safety. 

I  drew  up  at  the  "  Jolly  Wrestler,"  the  principal, 
because  the  only,  house  of  public  entertainment  in 
Eatonfield.  By  courtesy  it  might  be  called  an 
hotel ;  a  title  which  I  readily  bestowed  upon  it, 
being  anxious  to  conciliate  the  landlady,  who  was 
a  buxom  widow  of  thirty,  with  a  very  well-turned 
foot  and  ankle,  and  eyes  which  were  like  jet  beads, 
only  a  little  darker  and  brighter. 

"  My  dear  Miss  Aleworthy,"  I  said,  when  I  had 
unhorsed  myself  pretty  gracefully, —  for  as  the 
landlady  came  out  to  meet  me  I  had  glanced  at 
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the  name  upon  the  sign-post, — *^  you  are  looking 
uncommonly  well,  my  dear  Miss  Aleworthy/' 

"  Mrs.f  by  your  leave,  sir ! — Mrs.  Aleworthy,  if 
you  please,"  replied  the  landlady,  smiling  and 
courtesying,  much  pleased  by  the  intentional  mis- 
nomer, with  which  I  had  complimented  her  youth- 
falness.  "Will  you  step  in  here,  sir,  if  you  please? 
You  will  find  that  a  most  delightful  room,  sir,  com- 
manding a  view  of  Lord 's  estate ;  and  papered 

within  the  last  six  months." 
-  "  Well,  then,  Mrs.  Aleworthy,"  I  said  ;  "  since 
it  pleases  you  to  be  addressed  as  a  matron,  will 
you  kindly  order  some  luncheon  to  be  provided 
for  me ;  and  tell  me  whether  there  is  a  young 
married  couple,  named  Sinclair,  residing  in  this 
village  V' 

" No,  sir,  there  is'nt,  but  there  was"  said  my 
landlady,  and  a  tear  gathered  upon  her  eye,  not 
unlike  a  dew-drop  upon  an  elderberry.  "  'Twas  a 
bad  day  with  the  poor  of  the  parish,  when  Mr. 
Sinclair  and  his  lady  went  away." 

"  Then  you  knew  my  friend,  did  you,  Mrs.  Ale- 
worthy?" 

"  Indeed,  did  I,"  said  my  landlady;  "  he  was 
such  a  creature  as  we  shall  not  see  again ;  the  best 
naturedest  and  the  kindest-hearted  gentleman  as 
ever  entered  the  *  Jolly  Wrestler'  all  my  days. 
But  Mr.  Sinclair  never  drank  any  thing ;  he  was 
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SO  very  sober,  sir,  he  was.  He  drank  nothing  bat 
water." 

When  an  innkeeper  praises  a  water-drinker, 
depend  upon  it  that  the  praise  is  well  merited. 

^*  He  never  came  into  this  house/'  said  Mrs. 
Aleworthy,  in  reply  to  a  question  which  I  had  pat, 
concerning  her  acquaintance  with  Everard.  ''  He 
never  dropped  in  here,  sir,  to  take  a  cup  of  cider 
or  ale,  or  to  backbite  his  neighbours,  as  many  do ; 
but  he  came  in  uhen  sickness  was  here,  or  when 
affliction  was  heavy  upon  me.  *  He  spoke  with  the 
tongue  of  angels,'  sir;  and  Mr.  Bigod,  the  rector, 
was  nothing  to  him.  And  sometimes  his  lady 
would  come ;  but  she,  poor  thing !  was  weakly, 
and  could  not  do  as  much  for  me  as  she  wished. 
But  Mr.  Sinclair  was  never  tired  when  he  was 
doing  good  to  his  neighbour:  and  then,  sir,  he 
had  such  a  beautiful  face,  just  like  the  angel 
Raphaers,  in  the  big  picture  up  at  the  'squire^s, 
when  he  sat  at  table  with  Adam  in  Paradise !  Yet 
he  never  presumed  upon  his  beauty,  nor  took  any 
liberties  at  all,  sir.  He  was  so  good :  but  I  cannot 
tell  you  half;  no,  not  one  quarter  of  Mr.  Sinclair's 
many  virtues ;  so  I  will  just  run  across  the  way 
and  call  in  old  Mrs.  Everett,  the  woman  who 
keeps  the  cottage,  where  the  good  gentleman 
lodged.  You  will  excuse  me,  sir;  she  is  sure  to  be 
at  home."    And  Mrs.  Aleworthy  bounded  off,  full 
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of  gratefiil  excitement,  leaving  me  in  a  mood, 
which  vibrated  between  pleasure  and  disappoint- 
ment;— ^pleasure  at  hearing  the  praises  of  my 
friend,  and  disappointment  at  being  informed  of 
his  departure. 

Presently  my  landlady  returned,  bringing  Mrs. 
Everett  along  with  her,^ — a  respectable,  well-ordered 
sexagenarian,  with  a  cap  even  whiter  than  Lady 

^'s  hands,  and  a  large  pair  of  buckles  upon  her 

shoes,  like  those  which  adorned  the  feet  of  the  re- 
doubtable Thomas  Smirk,  when  he  paid  his  ad- 
dresses to  Miss  Tishy  Snap;*  only  that  those  of 
the  gaitleman  were  pinchbeck,  whilst  Mrs.  Everett's 
were  "  real  silver,"  or  something  exceedingly  like 
it.  The  old  lady  was  deUghted  to  see  *'  poor  dear 
Mr.  Sinclair's  friend ;"  and  insisted  upon  kissing 
my  hand, — a  favour  which  I  should  have  granted 
more  readily,  had  she  been  somewhat  younger  and 
prettier ;  but  which,  under  existing  circumstances, 
I  had  not  the  ingratitude  to  refuse. 

"  Mrs.  Everett,"  I  said,  when  this  ceremony  of 
osculation  had  been  duly  performed  by  the  old 
woman,  **  I  know  you  have  a  great  deal  to  tell  me, 
80  I  intreat  you  to  be  seated  without  ceremony.  I 
must  so  fiEU*  encroach  upon  your  kindness,  as  to 
request  that  you  will  indulge  my  curiosity  regard- 

*  See  the  Adventures  of  Jonathan  Wild, 
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ing  Mr.  Sinclair's  affairs ;  for  he  is  the  dearest 
friend  I  have  in  the  world  ;  and  all  that  concerns 
him  is  interesting  to  me." 

"  He  was  very  poor/'  said  Mrs.  Everett  drily. 

I  felt  the  full  force  of  this  reproach,  and  acknow- 
ledged the  justice  thereof,  adding,  at  the  same  time, 
''  I  am  sure  that  you  will  think  lightly  of  the  part 
which  I  have  had  in  this  neglect,  when  I  tell  you 
that  it  is  scarcely  a  month  since  I  arrived  from  the 
East  Indies." 

*'  I  am  glad  to  hear  that,"  said  Mrs.  Everett ; 
"  but  heavy  blame  lies  at  somebody's  door.  Twill 
be  a  year,  on  the  ninth  of  next  month,  since  Mr. 
Sinclair  came  to  lodge  at  my  house." 

"  Excuse  my  breaking  in  upon  you  thus ;  but 
how  long  is  it  since  he  quitted  your  roof?" 

a  Very  nearly  four  months,  sir." 

*'  And  do  you  know  whither  he  has  gone?" 

"  No  more  than  the  baby  unborn.  I  wish,  sir, 
that  I  could  tell  you  that ;  for  when  Mr.  Sinclair 
went  away,  he  left  some  few  things  behind  him, — 
some  papers,  sir,  and  a  few  old  books,  not  of  auy 
great  value  by  the  look  o'them;  but  I've  often 
heard  the  dear  gentleman  say,  that  we  are  not  to 
judge  by  appearances  ;  so  I  took  great  care  of  the 
things,  hoping  to  restore  them  some  day." 

"  And  have  you  the  papers  still  ?"  I  asked,  with 
an  eager  impatience.     "  It  may  be  that  you  will 
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oblige  me  by  a  sight  of  them :  were  any  of  them 
folded  or  addressed  ?" 

"  There  was  one  packet,"  replied  Mrs.  Everett, 
''  which  looked  like  the  leaves  of  a  log-book, — just 
such  as  my  poor  son  used  to  keep  when  he  went 
out  to  sea.     Mr.  Sinclair  used  to  call  it  a  Diary.'' 

"  And  it  was  directed  V 

"  Yes,  sir,  I  think  it  was, — ^to  a  Mr.  Jenkinson, 
or  some  such  name ;  yet,  I  am  only  guessing  after 
all,  for  my  memory  has  been  failing  of  late,  and  I 
am  terribly  forgetful  about  names." 

"  Could  you  remember,  if  I  were  to  assist  you  ? 
Was  the  name  Jerningham,  do  you  think?" 

"  *  Jerningham  ! '  yes,  sure  enough ;  I  thought 
it  was  somewhat  like  that.  What  did  I  say  first  ? 
— Jenkinson  ?  Well,  well ;  it  wasn't  so  very  far 
off.  But  I  wonder  that  ever  I  should  have  for- 
gotten a  name  which  I  have  heard  such  a  many 
times.  I  fear  that  I  am  growing  superannuated  ; 
'  old  and  stupid,' — *  old  and  stupid,'  as  the  squire 
called  me  one  day." 

"  D n  the  'squire,"  I  said  to  myself;    then 

addressing  Mrs.  Everett,  "  Did  you  say  that  Mr. 
Smclair  very  often  mentioned  the  name  of  Jerning- 
ham?" 

"  Yes,  sir,  he  did  very  often.  He  said,  that  he 
had  one  friend  beside  his  wife  and  his  God,  and 
that  friend's  name  was  Jerningham,  but  the  gen- 
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tleman  was  in  a  strange  country^  many  thousand 
miles  off,  and  he  did  not  know  when  he  should  see 
him.  Why,  bless  me,  Mrs.  Aleworthy^  what  are 
you  wiping  your  eyes  about,  with  the  comer  of 
your  apron,  in  that  manner  ?" 

Thus  interrogated,  Mrs.  Aleworthy  confessed;  as 
well  as  her  tears  would  let  her  (for  she  was  a 
tender-hearted,  right-feeling  soul,  and  at  all  times 
very  prone  to  lachrymation),  that  as  she  was  going 
out  to  fetch  Mrs.  Everett  to  me,  she  had  asked  my 
servant,  who  was  with  the  horses,  the  name  and 
title  of  his  master ;  and  that,  knowing  my  name 
was  Jemingham,  the  appeal  to  her  feelings,  which 
was  wrought  by  the  unwitting  praises  of  Mrs. 
Everett,  had  proved,  altogether,  irresistible;  and 
though  she  knew  that  she  was  a  great  fool,  she 
could  not  help  crying  for  the  life  of  her. 

"  Mrs.  Everett,"  I  said,  "  are  the  papers  of  which 
you  spoke,  still  in  your  possession  ?  If  they  are, — 
as  my  name  is  Jemingham,  and  you  say  that,  at 
least  some  part  of  them  were  superscribed  with 
that  name, — you  would  be  justified  in  handing 
them  over  to  me ;  and  I  shall  be  greatly  obliged 
by  your  doing  so." 

"  It's  a  great  pity,  sir,  I  am  sure ;  but  I  haven't 
got  them  papers  just  now.  Perhaps  it  was  very 
wrong  of  me,  but  I  gave  them  to  Mr.  Chamock ; 
for  the  dear,  good  young  gentleman  was  often 
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down  at  his  cottage,  and  Mr.  Chamock  was  the 
only  friend  who  never  altered  his  good  opinion, 
bat  clave  throughout  to  the  sweet  angel;  so  I 
thought  that  I  might  give  up  the  papers;  but 
'twasn't  very  proper,  sure." 

**  And  who  is  Mr.  Chamock  ?"  I  inquired  ea- 
gerly ;  '^  and  who  had  ever  an  evil  opinion  of  one 
so  excellent  as  Mr.  Sinclair? — and  why  did  he 
leave  EatonfieM  ? — ^Tell  me  all  about  it,  I  beseech 
you." 

''Why,  sir,'*  said  Mrs.  Everett,— "Mr.  Char- 
nock  is  a  learned  gentleman,  that  lives  down  by 
Squire  Spalding's  lodge.  We  don't  understand 
him  very  well,  and  there  be  some  queer  stories 
about, — they  say  he  deals  with  the  devil, — saving 
your  presence,  sir;  but  I  believe  he  be  honest 
enou^,  and  a  kind,  well-hearted  gentleman." 

"  Well ;  and  why  did  Mr.  Sinclair  leave  Eaton- 
field  r 

*'_  I  don't  think  that  the  dear  young  gentleman 
was  treated  as  he  ought  to  have  been  by  the  qua- 
lity. But  Mr.  Chamock,  if  you  call  upon  him, 
will  tell  you,  sir,  all  about  that;  whilst  I  talk 
about  Mr.  Sinclair's  doings  amongst  us  poor.  He 
hadn't  got  much  for  himself,  poor  gentleman  !  but 
he  gave  more  away  than  the  squire :  he  went  about 
fifom  cottage  to  cottage ; — ^wherever  there  was  sick- 
ness or  distress,  there  was  Mr.  Sinclair  of  a  cer- 
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tainty ;  he  had  no  fear  about  infection^  nor  any 
thought  at  all  about  himself;  for  he  would  enter 
the  filthiest  hovels  in  the  neighbourhood  as  gladly 
as  he  would  go  to  the  squire's.  Then,  when  any- 
body quarrelled,  Mr.  Sinclair  was  sure  to  set  them 
to  right ;  was  any  one  ill-treated  ?  Mr.  Sinclair 
stood  up  for  the  innocent ;  did  any  creature  want 
assistance  ?  Mr.  Sinclair  would  be  applied  to  imme- 
diately. He  was  always  the  poor  man's  cham- 
pion, sir;  he  had  no  fears  in  the  world;  and  if 

Lord had  injured  a  beggar,   Mr.  Sinclair 

would  have  gone  and  upbraided  him.  If  ever 
there  was  a  pair  of  angels  upon  earth,  it  was  Mr. 
Sinclair  and  his  lady ;  for  she,  poor  creature ! 
though  she  could  not  go  about  very  much,  by 
reason  of  her  delicate  state,  would  stay  at  home 
and  work  for  the  poor ;  but  that  she  couldn't  do 
very  long ;  for  she  was  brought  to-bed  in  my 
house  of  a  beautiful  little  girl,  when  she  had  lived 
with  me  three  or  four  months,  and  she  never  got 
strong  after  that.  Well,  sir,  I  ought  to  have  told 
youy  that  whilst  Mr.  Sinclair  was  with  me,  he  sup 
ported  himself  by  painting ;  and  beautifully  well 
he  did  it,  sir ;  he  made  such  pretty  little  dravvings 
of  all  the  country  about ;  and  he  took  them  to 
Exeter  to  sell, — at  least,  so  I  suppose,  for  he  went 
to  the  town  every  month  and  carried  his  folio  with 
him.     But,  bless  you,  sir,  when  I  say  he  supported 
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himself,  I  mean  that  he  supported  all  his  neigh^ 
hours,  for  not  one  quarter  of  what  he  earned  was 
spent  upon  his  own  comforts.     And  then  he  was 
90  cleyer,  sir;  he  was  a  better  doctor  than  Mr. 
Blood,  and  a  better  parson  than  Mr.  Bigod ;  and, 
between  you  and  I,  sir,  I  believe  that  for  no  other 
reason  they  hated  him.     But  that  is  no  business  of 
mine,  and  it  becomes  me  not  to  speak  of  my  bet- 
ters ;  yet,  I  will  say,  that  Mr.  Sinclair  was  so  kind 
and  gentle  in  his  treatment,  when  he  went  about  to 
heal  a  sick  person,  that  it  was  quite  a  pleasure 
to  be  ill,  if  it  was  only  to  be  doctored  by  Mr.  Sin- 
clair,— ^and  then,  sir,  as  to  the  welfare  of  the  soul, 
he  never  damned  any  body  at  all ;  but  whispered 
.comfort  wherever  he  went,  bidding  even  the  great- 
est of  sinners  hope  for  God's  mercy  on  the  Judgment- 
day  :  so  that,  whenever  any  body  thought  himself 
dying,  he  would  send  for  Mr.  Sinclair  to  pray  with 
him ;  and  all  this,  sir,  you  know,  was  to  the  great 
scandal  of  the  rector.     And  so  it  happened,  at 
last,  that  the  more  dear,  good  Mr.  Sinclair  was 
beloved  and  honoured  by  the  poor,  the  more  he 
became  hated  by  the  rich,  though,  at  first,  sir,  he 
was   in   high  favour,  and   was  often   up    at   the 
squire's.  But,at last,theyallpersecutedhim, — there 
was  Mr.  Spalding,  of  the  park, — him  that  we  call 
the  squire ;  and  his  lady,  quite  as  bad  as  any ; 
and  there  was  Mr.  Bigod,  the  rector;   and  Mr. 
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Blood,  the  apothecary;   and  Mr.  Littletcmy  the 
lawyer ;  they  all  came  to  hate  him  in  time ;  till,  at 
last,  the  doctor  protested  that  he  would  not  attend 
Mrs.  Sinclair,  though  he  might  just  as  well  have 
kept  away  for  all  the  good  that  he  did ;  and  the 
squire  gave  notice  to  me  (for,  bless  you,  sir,  I  am  a 
poor  woman,  and  one  of  Mr.  Spalding's  tenants) 
that  if  I  allowed  Mr.  Sinclair  to  lodge  in  my  cd- 
tage  any  longer,  he  would  eject  me  the  Tery  next 
rent-day ;  so  the  dear  gentleman  would  not  listea 
to  my  entreaties,  but  declared  he  would  leave  Ea- 
tonfield ;  not  that  he  was  afraid  of  the  squire,  nor 
of  the  rector,  nor  of  any  body  else, — ^but  it  was 
all  for  my  sake,  sir ;  it  was, — ^for  he  would  mther 
have  died,  I'm  sure,  than  have  brought  a  poor  wi- 
dow-woman to  trouble, — so  he  paid  me  his  rent, 
every  farthing ;  and  he  went  away  all  of  a  sudden: 
and  now,  bless  his  dear  heart !  I  don't  know  where 
he  is  biding ;  but  this,  sir,  I  can  answer  for  it,  sure, 
wherever  in  the  world  he  may  be,  many  a  blessing 
has  followed  him,  many  prayers  been  offered  for 
his  safety. — Lord,  sir,  he  was  the  heavenliest  crea- 
ture that  ever  entered  a  poor  man's  dwelling.''  And 
thus,  having  finished  her  story,  Mrs.  Everett  fell 
a-weeping;   and  my  landlady,  whose  fine  black 
eyes  had  not  once  been  dry  during  the  recital,  now 
heaved  a  deep  sigh,  and  crying  '^  God  Almighty 
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bless  him  !"  applied  the  comer  of  her  white  apron 
to  her  plump  rosy  cheeks. 

When  the  good  women  had  a  little  recovered 
tbemselyes,  I  intimated  my  intention  of  paying  a 
Tisit  to  the  Mr.  Chamocky  of  whom  mention  has 
been  made,  and  who,  as  Mrs.  Everett  said,  was  in 
the  possession  of  those  papers,  which  Sinclair  had 
left  behind  him,  and  which  I  was  so  anxious  to 
gain.  Upon  which,  Mrs.  Everett  having  regretted 
that  she  was  too  infirm  to  walk  such  a  distance, 
my  pretty  tittle  landlady  started  up  and  offered  to 
conduct  me  to  the  cottage,  a  civility  which  I  gladly 
accepted  with  a  very  profuse  tender  of  thanks. 

The  cottage  in  which  Mr.  Chamock  resided, 
was  a  Amny  little  picturesque  dwelling,  not  very 
much  unlike  a  straw  bonnet,  with  the  skirting  of 
a  gieen  veil;  for  the  roof  had  been  recently 
thatched,  and  the  walls  were  overgrown  with 
jessamine.  There  was  a  neat  Uttle  garden  about 
the  house,  at  least  a  plot  of  ground  intended  to 
be  such;  for  I  will  not  speak  positively  to  the 
neatness  of  the  aforesaid  Mr.  Chamock,  because  I 
might  endanger  my  veracity  by  doing  so;  some 
shadowy  reminiscences  still  haunting  me  of  a 
garden  which  was  no  garden,  but  a  tangled 
wilderness  of  weeds,  and  of  walks,  hypothetically 
gravel,  the  lineaments  of  which  were  wholly 
defieu^  by  overgrowths  of  vegetable  matter, — 
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appearances  which  forcibly  reminded  me  of  certain 
energetic  verses,  writ  by  that  sweet  hymnist.  Dr. 
Watts,  full  of  excellent  conceits  and  quaint 
morality,  concerning  a  "Sluggard,"  of  his  ac- 
quaintance, whose  garden  the  said  Doctor  passed 
by.  The  remaining  features  of  Mr.  Chamock's 
estate  may  be  described  without  any  great  pro- 
lixity; for  the  house  and  garden  having  heen 
delineated,  in  a  style  which  I  intended  to  be 
graphic,  it  remains  only  for  the  topographer  to 
state,  that  there  was  an  orchard  at  the  back  of  the 
cottage,  in  a  comer  of  which  (i.  e.  the  orchard) 
there  was  a  linny,  which,  in  Devonshire  dialect, 
signifies  nothing  else  than  a  shed,  a  species  of 
building  very  frequent  in  that  part  of  his  Majesty's 
dominions,  and  intended,  I  presume,  for  the  accom- 
modation of  gentlemen,  who  may  be  caught  in  rain. 

For  the  better  understanding  of  what  follows, 
in  the  interview  between  myself  and  Mr.  Chamock, 
I  will  obligingly  furnish  the  "studious  reader" 
with  an  insight  into  the  peculiar  character  of  the 
strange  gentleman,  who  dwelt  in  the  cottage, 
distinguished  by  the  inhabitants  of  Eatonfield  as 
the  "Cottage  hard  by  the  Squire's,"  premising 
only  that  I  have  lately  seen  a  summary  account  of 
his  life,  ending  with  the  catastrophe  of  his  death, 
in  the  obituary  of  the  Gentleman's  Magazine. 

Mr.  Cornelius  Chamock   was  a  gentleman  of 
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limited  fortune,  who,  for  the  last  fifteen  years,  had 
been  in  search  of  the  philosopher's  stone.  I  will 
not  take  upon  me  positively  to  avouch  that  he  ever 
expected  to  find  it,  but  that  he  was  an  '' inge- 
niously elaborate  student  in  the  most  divine 
mysteries  of  hermetique  learning,"  I  have  it  upon 
the  authority  of  my  own  senses,  which  saw  the 
alchymist  at  his  work,  and  heard  his  profession 
of  faith.  From  his  very  childhood  he  had  been 
devoted  to  chemistry :  —  an  accidental  gaseous 
explosion,  which  took  place  inopportunely  at 
prayer  time,  had  occasioned  his  expulsion  from 
school ;  and  ever  since  that  memorable  day  he  had 
been  madly  devoted  to  the  science.  Norton's 
Ordmall  was  his  favourite  poem;  and  Ashmole*s 
Theatrum  Chemicum,  the  best  book  that  had  ever 
been  compiled.  He  had  built  himself  a  laboratory, 
with  a  furnace  and  every  other  appendage  quite 
complete,  wherein  he  "hunted  the  green  lion" 
with  marvellous  assiduity,  having  succeeded  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  set  fire  to  his  house  so  often, 
that  the  Insurance  OflSces  had  come  to  the  deter- 
mination of  negociating  no  fiulher  with  him.  It 
was  said  in  the  village  that  he  was  a  conjuror,  and 
that  he  traded  with  the  prince  of  darkness,  but  in 
reality  he  was  nobody's  enemy  but  his  own,  being 
a  harmless  and  generous  man,  who  deserved  no 
more  uncourteous  title  than  that  of  "an  experimental 
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philosopher/'    He  had  a  library  of  ragged  Tolomet 
all  treating  of  the  '^  Hennetic  Art,''— <ipeii  entranoet 
to  shut  palaces, — complete  systems  of  occult  phi- 
losophy, — ^brief  histories  of  the  Golden  Calf, — the 
ingenious  works  of  Geber,  Lilly,  Cornelius  Agrippa, 
and  many  others  of  this  sort,  ornamented  the 
shelves  of  Mr.  Chamock;  and,  without  actually 
expecting  to  discover  the  ''  thesaurus  absamdiiMS,*' 
he  delighted  in  practically  illustrating  these  books, 
by  following  up  the  experiments  contained  in  them, 
heaping  one  man's  wisdom  upon  another's,  and 
deriving  from  such  combinations  many  very  im- 
portant   results,    which   consoled  him    with    the 
cheering  reflection  that  he  had,  at  all  events,  made 
a  discovery  of  some  sort,  though  he  had  not  dis- 
covered  the   philosopher's  stone.      Chemistry  is 
so  much  indebted  to  the  students  of  the  occult 
art,  that  I  doubt  whether  the  old  alchymists  have 
any  legitimate  title  to  their  berths  in  the  **  Ship 
of  Fools." 

A  strange-looking  man-servant,  not  unlike  Abel 
Drugger,  with  his  shirt-sleeves  tucked  up  to  his 
shoulders,  answered  the  summons  of  the  door-bell. 
The  perspiration,  in  huge  drc^,  was  pouring  down 
his  begrimed  face,  which  somewhat  resembled,  in 
its  tints,  the  countenance  of  a  half-washed  chimney- 
sweeper, or  of  a  tragedian  in  the  last  scene  of 
Othello,  when  the  burnt-cork,  in  the  hurry  of  ac- 
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tion,  haa  been  par tially  effaced  from  his  cheeks- 
A  large  Uaclumith'a  apron  hung  almost  down  to 
his  ankles,  and  in  one  hand  he  held  a  pair  of  bel- 
lows, whilst,  with  the  other,  he  opened  the  gate. 
He  had  just  emerged  from  the  laboratory,  in 
which  sanctified  place,  he  informed  me,  that  his 
master  was  at  work. 

I  ¥ra0  shewn  into  a  neat  little  parlour,  remark* 
able  for  nothing  further  than  for  two  water-colour 
portraits,  of  Sir  Edward  Kelly  and  Qr.  Dee,  which 
were  suspended  over  the  chimney-piece  in  com- 
pany; and  were  the  tutelary  deities  of  the  place. 
In  alt  other  respects,  the  furniture  of  the  room 
bore  no  exclusive  stamp  about  it;  it  was  solid, 
ittomate,  disposed  with  some  taste,  and  a  great 
regard  for  the  comfort  of  the  proprietor.  I  scarcely 
had  tune  to  look  about  me,  before  the  master  of 
the  house  appeared ;  and>  he  being  a  remarkable 
personage,  I  must  honour  him  with  a  paragraph  to 

himself. 

He  was  about  forty  years  of  age  ;  tall,  and  of  a 
^paie  habit.  He  had  a  pale,  thin  face,  which, 
though  not  actually  handsome,  was  strikingly 
intellectual  and  benevolent.  A  physiognomist 
would  have  predicated  great  things  of  the  mind  that 
informed  such  a  countenance;  for  wisdom  and 
kindliness  were  graven  thereon,  in  characters  speak- 
ing to  tbe  heart*    His  body  was  wrapped  m  the 
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foldings  of  a  large  ^*  rug  gown ;"  and  he  had  on 
just  such  a  little  cap  as  Erasmus  has  always  beea 
painted  in.     His  feet  were  encased  in  a  pair  of 
carpet  slippers;    and  his  hands  were  buried  in 
gloves,  the  prodigious  thickness,  and  the  scorched 
appearance  of  which,  suggested  their  usefulness  at 
once.    There  was  something  in  the  highest  degree 
interesting  in  his  whole  exterior, — a  something  that 
at  the  same  time  awakened  your  attention,  and  com- 
manded your  respect.     He  bore  the  semblance  of  a 
man  who  had  devoted  his  nights  and  days  to  the  in- 
vestigation of  glorious  science, — who  had  wasted  the 
oil  of  health,  and  dried  up  the  marrow  in  his  bones, 
whilst  diving  into  the  mysteries  of  nature,  and  pro- 
secuting immortal  discoveries.     He  was  precisely 
such   a   singular   being  as  I   could   imagine  the 
famous   Dr.  Faustus,  ere  he  sold  himself  to  the 
de\il,  and  abandoned  "divine  philosophy." 

He  bowed  as  he  entered  the  room,  and,  throwing 
his  gloves  upon  the  table,  he  handed  me  a  chair, 
and  addressed  me : — 

"  You  must  excuse  my  dishabille,  this  morning : 
you  see  me  in  my  common  working  dress, — my 
laboratory  costume,  the  insignia  of  my  pleasant 
calling."  And  then  he  proceeded  to  inquire  into 
the  object  of  my  unexpected  visit. 

I  informed  hira  in  a  few  words ;  and  Mr.  Char- 
ock  was  evidently  affected  when  I  mentioned  the 
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name  of  Sinclair;  but  he  replied  promptly  to  the 
inquiry  which  I  had  made  concerning  the  papers. 

^^  Mr.  Jemingham,  I  am  sorry  to  tell  you  that 
those  manuscripts  have  been  destroyed." 

"  Destroyed ! " 

**Ay,  sir!  and  by  me!  Not,  however,  inten- 
tionally, for  I  set  too  high  a  value,  Mr.  Jemingham, 
upon  the  slightest  relic  of  my  poor  friend,  wantonly 
to  have  annihilated  these  papers." 

'*  Re/ic !  Good  God  !  Mr.  Chamock,  you  don't 
mean  that  he  is  dead?" 

"  He  is  dead,  I  am  afraid,  to  iwe,"  replied  the 
chemist,  with  a  sigh ;  "  for  I  fear  that  I  have  lost 
sight  of  him  for  ever.  I  know  not  where  he  is  to 
be  found," 

"But  the  papers!"  I  exclaimed  delightedly;  for 
a  very  unpleasant  suspicion  had  flashed  across  my 
brain;  and  now  I  rejoiced  that  it  was  unfounded. 

"The  papers," — replied  Mr.  Chamock, — "  of  the 
papers  I  will  speak  candidly.  They  were  destroyed 
by  my  carelessness,  or,  rather,  by  the  carelessness 
of  my  servant.  Perhaps,  when  you  entered  my 
cottage,  you  may  have  observed  that  it  has  been 
recently  thatched.  A  few  weeks  ago  my  laboratory 
caught  fire ;  and  these  papers,  which  you  are  so 
anxious  to  possess,  were,  unfortunately,  consumed 
in  the  conflagration." 
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''  Well,  wdl,  Mr.  Chamock,  I  have  no  leafloa  ^ 
c<Haplain;  for,  doubtless,  you  were  the  hemi^^ 
sufferer ;  and  accidents  will  happen !" 

"  Not  at  all !"  interrupted  the  alchymist,— "la^ 
at  all,  sir,  for — I  was  insured  T 

^  Insured  !  Why,  bless  me,  Mr.  Chamocki 
would  have  rather  lost  bank-notes  to  the  amount  ^ 
a  thousand  pounds,  than  that  those  manuscript 
should  have  been  destroyed.  Insured! — wL' 
d — n  it,  Mr.  Chamock,  you  could  not  insure 
those  papers." 

**  It  is  not  a  matter  of  calculation  at  all,"  repH^ 
Mr.  Chamock  very  coolly.  *'  But  I  would  ratta 
have  lost  a  manuscript  of  Henry  Cornelius  Agrij^  ^ 
than  have  suffered  the  destruction  of  those  fxpem 
if  I  had  had  any  choice  in  the  business,  which,  u 
fortunately,  I  had  not.  But  I  have  been  sufficient 
punished,  Mr.  Jemingham;  for  what  with 
thatched  roof,  and  the  dangenms  ccmtigaxty  of 
furnace,  not  one  office  in  the  country  will  give 
policy  of  insurance;  so  that  if  I  catch  fire 
'twill  be  a  lamentable  accident  indeed." 

There  was  something  which  I  did  not  much  lift 
in  these  considerations  of  the  chemist :  but  I  wSb 
vexed  by  the  loss  of  my  poor  firiend's  manuscrip^^ 
and  I  looked  upon  the  iimocent  cause  of  my  ini»- 
fortunes  with  a  distorted  eye  of  injustice.     I  an* 
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swered  him  very  abruptly;  and  may  I  be  forgiven, 
if  I  tFaufigressed  the  limits  of  uibanity  and  kind* 
Imess. 

"  Mr.  Chamock !"  I  said,  "whatever  may  have 
occasioned  the  conflagration,  which  has  done  me 
such  an  irreparable  injury,  it  matters  not, — ^the 
injury  is  dooe.  I  have  left  my  home  and  my 
family  (having  only  arrived,  a  few  weeks,  from  one 
of  the  uttermost  regions  of  the  world)  in  search  of 
ay  poov  fiiend  Sinclair,  whom  I  love  more  than 
any  other  creature  on  the  surface  of  this  daedal 
earth.  If  you  can  give  me  any  information  relating 
to  my  heart's  lHx>ther,  I  shall  consider  myself,  Mr. 
Qiamock^  eternally  beholden  to  your  courtesy.'^ 

"  I  will  tell  you  all  I  know,"  replied  the  experi- 
mental philosopher ;  "  but  let  me  preface  my  nar- 
rative, by  assuring  you  that  I  honour  the  motives, 
laid  admire  the  perseverance,  which  have  instigated 
and  enabled  you  to  prosecute  an  undertaking  so 
worthy  of  your  exertions."  And  Mr.  Charnock, 
having  shaken  me  by  the  hand,  entered  into  some 
important  details,  which,  having  enshrined  in  my 
own  words,  I  shall  transfer  to  the  next  chapter. 

Mr.  Charnock,  having  finished  his  relation,  rose 
from  the  sofa  on  which  he  sate,  and,  pointing  to 
the  two  portraits,  which  adorned  the  space  above 
his  mantel-piece,  declared  that  they  were  wrought 
by  the  pencil  of  Everard  Sinclair  himself. 
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"  Indeed  !     They  are  exquisitely  done.    That    ^* 
Sir  Edward  Kelly,  and  the  other,  if  I  mistake  nc^^ 
Mr.  Chamock,  is — 

One  named  Dee, 
In  a  rug  gown, 

as  Ben  Jonson  has  it,  in  that  excellent  comedy, 
Alchymist." 

"  Upon  my  word,  Mr.  Jerningham,  I  must  co 
pliment  you  upon  your  knowledge.     Of  a  certaint 
you  are  quite  right,  —  Kelly  and  Dee,  they 
my  household  gods : — beautifully  drawn,  are  they 
not  ?     May  I  ask  whether  you  are  a  chemist  ?" 

"  Not  at  all,  Mr.  Chamock.  My  uncle  happens 
to  possess  an  admirable  collection  of  prints ;  and  I 
recognized  the  portraits  at  once.  The  original  of 
these,  if  I  mistake  not,  is  a  frontispiece  to  a  book 
of  Casaubon's.  But  I  know  nothing  of  chemistry 
myself,  although  I  can  easily  understand  what  a 
fascinating  study  it  may  become ;  it  is  so  very 
pregnant  with  results  ;  and  the  every-day  progress 
of  your  studies  is  so  palpably  marked  by  an  end- 
less variety  of  effects,  that  it  must  be  particularly 
attractive  to  an  ardent  inquirer  after  natural 
truth." 

"  Exactly  so,  Mr.  Jerningham, — would  you  like 
to  see  my  laboratory  ?" 
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CHAPTER  III. 


Tile  exti«me  gentleness  of  his  nature  never  weakened, 
•ither  the  firmness  of  bis  mind  or  the  steadiness  of  his  reso- 

hitiooi. 

Adam  Smith  upon  David  Humf. 


For  modes  of  faith  let  graceless  zealots  fight, 
His  can't  be  wrong  whose  life  is  in  the  right. 


Pope. 


).  Everett  was  quite  right,  when  she  said 
4at  poor  Sinclair  had  been  treated  scurvily  by  the 
''quality  folk."  Nothing  could  have  been  more 
wigenerous  than  the  behaviour,  which  every  indi- 
^dual  (with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Chamock)  com- 
posing the  gentry  of  the  village,  adopted  towards 
this  excellent  youth.  It  was  a  system  of  the  most 
virulent  and  selfish  persecution,  which  makes  me 
Mush  for  humanity,  as  I  record  it.  I  know 
^ing  more  painful  in  composition  than  to  enter 
"ito  sickening  details  of  sordid  and  unfeeling  ex- 
cesses. 
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The  genteel  society  of  Eatonfield  was  consti- 
tuted of  the  same  materials  as  that  of  most  other 
little  villages  throughout  the  kingdom  of  Great 
Britain ;  the  principal  personages  being  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Bigod,  the  vicar;  Mr.  Judas  Littletooi  the 
attorney;  Mr.  Bartholomew  Blood,  the  apothecary; 
and  last,  though  not  least,  in  importance,  Mr. 
Archibald  Spalding  the  squire,  who  was  a  gentle- 
man of  some  figure  in  the  county,  a  justice  of  the 
peace,  and  a  fox-hunter. 

How  it  happened  that,  in  process  of  time,  all 
these  dignified  individuals  came  to  unite  in  oDe 
common  cause,  to  exterminate  Everaid  Sinclair,  is 
the  subject  matter  of  this  chapter. 

The  sole  object  of  Everard's  existence  was  to  do 
good — and  he  did  it.  Some  may  think  that  lack- 
ing money,  he  lacked  the  power  of  doing  good. 
It  is  not  possible  that  there  should  be  conceived  a 
more  egregious  fallacy  than  this.  Money  may 
assist  the  endeavours  of  the  wise  man,  but,  where 
there  is  no  wisdom,  money  is  a  dangerous  weapoo. 
It  is  not  enough  that  a  man  should  desire  to  do 
good ;  he  must  know,  at  the  same  time,  how  to  do 
it.  Wisdom  without  wealth  may  do  much;  wealth 
without  wisdom  nothing.  Knowledge,  at  all 
times,  assists  benevolence;  riches  very  often  pre- 
vent it.  Wisdom  is  wealth,  but  wealth  is  noi 
wisdom. 
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But  Everard  Siaelair  was  benevolent  and  wise. 
His  charity  was  of  the  most  valuable  order ;  be- 
cause it  was  active  charity.  Had  he  given  tens  of 
thousands  tp  the  poor,  without  entering  their 
gates,  he  would  have  achieved  but  a  small  fraction 
of  the  good  which  his  exertions  brought  about 
Energy  of  purpose,  subtlety  of  device,  unshrmking 
fortitude,  and  laborious  zeal,  were  instrumeuts  in 
bis  hands,  which  compensated  for  the  absence  of 
gold,  and  were  the  constant  hand-maidens  of  his 
benevolence,  whose  resources  were  unfailing^  how- 
ever conflicting  the  difficulties  against  which  they 
were  summoned  to  contend.  Beneficence  was  a 
science  with  him — and  how  to  be  beneficent  his 

study. 

To  the  service  of  the  poor  and  the  afllicted  did 
Everard  especially  devote  himself.  Whep  be  first 
entered  the  village  of  Eatonfield,  he  found  that 
there  was  much  of  wretchedness  surrounding  him 
upon  every  side.  He  went  about  from  house  to 
house— or  rather  from  hovel  to  hovel — he  inquired, 
he  investigated — he  analyzed — he  did  nothing  un- 
advisedly. There  was  destitution  beneath  one  roof 
— there  was  squalid  sickness  beneath  another — 
there  was  grpss  impiorality  beneath  a  third. 
What  was  the  occasion  of  all  this  ?  There  was 
work  enough  for  the  labouring  man ;  bread,  if  not 
as  cheap  as  it  ought  to  have  been^  cheaper  than  it 
had  been  for  years;   a  fine  healthy  country;   a 
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woman  ndeht  di.         ■  . 
her.       ^     "-'-"•«*/.-  til 
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a  mother  was  wailing  over  the  loss  of  her 
daughter's  honour,  and  the  girl,  in  accents  of 
despair,  was  bemoaning  the  eternal  condemnation 
which  the  vicar  had  pronounced  upon  her  soul. — 
She  had  been  seduced  by  the  vicar's  son;  and, 
because  she  had  obstinately  refused  to  declare  the 
name  of  her  seducer,  the  reverend  gentleman  had 
cursed  her  in  his  fury,  though  her  silence  was  out 
of  kindness  to  him. 

'^  There  is  a  young  profligate  and  an  old  priest 
in  this  village,"  said  Everard. 

Now  there  was  nothing  in  all  this  which  was 
in  the  least  surprising  to  Everard.  He  had  often 
witnessed  similar  scenes, — he  had  often  received 
similar  answers ;  and  what  is  more,  the  experience 
he  had  gained  had  taught  him  how  to  strengthen 
his  resources.  For  two  or  three  years  past,  he  had 
been  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  medicine ;  during 
the  same  space  of  time,  he  had  been  rendering 
himself  acquainted  with  the  leading  features  of  the 
English  law ;  and,  though  he  could  neither  be  said 
to  have  been  a  skilful  physician,  or  a  very  astute 
lawyer,  when  it  is  considered  that  he  did  not 
presume,  prqfessionallj/,  to  be  either  the  one  or  the 
other,  it  may  be  said,  without  infringing  upon  the 
truth,  that  his  information,  both  legal  and  medical, 
was  of  no  very  despicable  order. 

The  sacrificial  and  active  devotion  with  which 


the  G:entry  of  Eaton  field,  arising  out 
eharities,  and  causing  the  (k'parture  o 
The  trutli,  however  (hsgusting,  must 
was  simply  this  : — 

Before  Everard  had  resided  many  m 
village  of  Eatonfieldy    Mr.  Judas  Li 
attorney,  and  Mr.  Bartholomew  Bloc 
thecary,  became  sensiblei  to  their  g: 
cation,  of  a  considerable  diminution  in 
which  were  wont  to  arise  from  their 
labours ;  and,  upon  investigating  the  c 
had  led  to  this  appalling  decrease  of  pr 
found,  to  their  great  scandal,  that  Mr. 
the  enemy  who  was  ruining  them.     It  v 
an  astounding  truth,  but  one  against  t! 
which  there  was  so  little  to  be  urged, 
doubly  distressing  to  these  worthies, 
poor  people  cw  procure  legal  and  me 
gratis,  they  will  never,  out  of  regard 
fession,  disburse  for  either  the  one  or  tl 

''Don't  you  think,   Littleton,"    sai 
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things ;  but  I  think  you  might  find  some  fellow  to 
swear  an  offence  against  him,  and  I'll  go  halves 
in  the  expenses/' 

'*I  don't  knowy  Blood,"  replied  the  attorney. 
^  It  certainly  might  be  done ;  but  couldn't  you  lay 
him  by  the  heels  with  some  strong  medicine  or 
otbeTy  just  so  as  to  cripple  him  for  life? — Nothing 
more;  I'm  a  merciful  man." 

"Strong  medicine!"  escclaimed  the  doctor; — 
'*  what  do  you  mean  by  strong  medicine  ?" 

"Don't  force  me  to  be  more  explicit: — Dixiy 
dixi/'  responded  Mr.  Littleton,  with  a  knowing 
twinkle  of  his  green  eye,  and  a  finger  pressed 
sagaciously  to  his  lip : — "  A  word  to  the  wise ;  eh !'' 

"  I  would  rather  that  you  did  the  business," 
said  Mr.  Bartholomew  Blood. 

However,  they  entered  into  a  compact  to  expel 
Everard  from  Eatonfield,  though  they  did  not 
very  well  foresee  the  means  whereby  this  was  to  be 
accomplished.  They  agreed  to  consult  Mr.  Bigod, 
and  for  that  purpose  they  asked  him  to  dinner.  The 
two  gentlemen  haying  determined  that  the  honour 
ot  entertaining  the  vicar  should  be  decided  by  the 
toss  of  a  halfpenny,  it  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  apothe- 
cary, for  the  lawyer  had  a  particular  method  of 
'  skying  a  copper,'  and  cheated.  After  dinner  ]V(r. 
Littletoo  opened  the  proceedings,  by  asking  m  a 
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casual  manner,   what  the  divine  thought  of  Mr. 
Sinclair. 

''  He  is  an  atheist/'  said  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bigod. 
The  attorney  exchanged  glances  with  the  apothe- 
cary, whilst  their  clerical  guest  continued — **  He  is 
an  atheist, — I'm  convinced  of  it,  gentlemen, — a 
confirmed  follower  of  anti-Christ — he  is  leading  my 
flock  astray — he  is  inculcating  the  most  satanic 
doctrines — he  told  Betsy  Draper,  the  other  day, 
— now  the  girl  is  a  horrid  prostitute,  and  has  just 
become  a  mother,  as  you  know, — that  she  might 
save  her  soul  alive  if  she  turned  from  her  evil 
courses.  Did  you  ever  hear  the  like  on't,  Mr. 
Blood  ?  Upon  my  honour,  I  believe  that  the  un- 
claimed child  is  his  own." 

Now  the  zeal  of  the  Rev.  Gentleman  had  over- 
looked a  very  important  circumstance,  viz. — that 
the  pregnancy  of  the  female  in  question  had  ex- 
hibited itself  but  three  days  subsequently  to  the 
first  appearance  of  Everard  in  the  village  of  Eaton- 
field,  a  fact  >\hich  at  once  suggested  itself  to  the 
penetrating  understanding  of  the  lawyer,  but  which 
was  not  sufficiently  clear,  at  first  sight,  to  the 
medical  practitioner. 

"  There  is  something  in  that,  Mr.  Bigod,"  said 
the  apothecary,  passing  the  bottle. 

But  Mr.  Judas  Littleton,  though  he  shook  his 
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sapient  head  in  refutation  of  the  crude  opinions  to 
^hich  his  friends  had  so  unfortunately  given  utter- 
ance, was  evidently  very  much  pleased  by  some- 
thing or  other  that  was  stirring  in  his  thoughts ;  for 
having  emptied  off  a  heel-tap  of  port,  he  smacked 
liis  lips  with  an  emphatic  significance,  and  striking 
lis  left  thigh  with  the  palm  of  his  right  hand,  he 
looked  folio  volumes,  though  he  uttered  not  a  single 
word. 

"  You  don't  think,  then,  Littleton,"  said  Bartho- 
lomew Blood,  'Hhat  Sinclair  is  the  father  of  the  brat." 
"  Not,  if  the  child  was  born  in  due  season,*' 
replied  the  lawyer,  with  a  groan;  "  why,  you 
ought  to  know  these  things  better  than  I  do,  doctor. 
However,  if  it  were  not  impossible  that  Sinclair 
should  be  the  father,  I  don't  know  a  person 
in  the  village  to  whom  I  would  rather  attribute  it." 
"  Nor  I,"  exclaimed  the  apothecary,  "  what 
wicked  eyes  he  has  got !" — Mr.  Barthomew  Blood 
squinted. 

•'  I'm  exactly  of  your  opinion,"  cried  the  Vicar, 

"  and  what  libidinous  yellow  locks !  No  good  ever 

came  of  long  hair." — Mr.  Bigod  was  quite  bald. 

"  What  a  pretty  woman  his  wife  is,"  remarked 

the  apothecary. 

«  Wife  r  cried  Mr.  Judas  Littleton,  "  wife  !  I 
should  like  to  see  the  certificate — I'll  answer  for 
it,  a  left-handed  marriage — 1  have  long  smelt  a  rat 


yoifre  right  after  all ;  she  looks  no  bel 
should  be, — an  inipiulent  trollop,  I'll  I 

'*  A  most  immoral  coupU*/'  chim 
tholomew  Blood,  "  a  disgrace  to  the 
doctor !" 

"  They  will  corrupt  the  whole  villag 
ReT.  Mr.  Bigod  aloud. 

"  They  will  spoil  my  practice/'  wl 
apothecary  to  himself. 

'•  They  will  ruin  me  of  a  surety/' 
the  grasping  attorney. 

'*  We  must  drive  him  out  of-  the  cc 
all  three  at  once;  and  before  this  concl 
they   had  unanimously   agreed  to   < 
wickedest    rumour  that  ever    the 
malice  has  devised. 

Whilst  this  conspiracy  was  brewir 
inferior  dignitaries  of  Eatonfieldy  a  c 
enemy  than  either  one  of  them,  was 
egg  of  mischief,  and  maturing  a  pli 
tion,  which  was  destined  to  effect  t 
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beantifiily  nor  accomplished ,  except  in  her  own 
conceit,  which  was  of  sach  an  unbounded  nature, 
that  it  invested  her  at  the  same  time  with  the 
youth  of  Hebe,  the  beauty  of  Venus,  and  the  ac- 
complishments of  the  three  Grraces.  Now  it 
happened  that  a  week  or  two  after  the  arrival  of 
the  Sinclairs  in  Eatonfield,  that  this  lady  was 
.taking  the  air  on  horseback  accompanied  by  her 
groom,  when  the  animal  upon  which  she  rode, 
being  seized  with  a  sudden  panic  at  the  sight  of  a 
scarlet  cloak  on  the  back  of  an  old  woman,  be- 
came altogether  ungoyemable,  and  bounding  for- 
ward at  a  tremendous  rate,  would  certainly  have 
occasioned  some  bodily  injury  to  the  person  of  the 
(air  equestrian,  if  Everard,  who  was  near  the  spot 
at  the  time,  had  not  oourageously  arrested  with  one 
arm  the  progress  of  the  infuriated  animal,  whilst 
widi  the  other  encircling  the  waist  of  the  rider,  he 
gently  assisted  her  to  alight. 

Mrs.  Spalding  was  not  hurt,  but  her  nerves 
were  ccmsiderably  shattered;  and  having  prudently 
determined  not  to  remount,  she  accepted  with 
great  alacrity  the  offer  of  an  escort  to  her  house, 
which  Everard  was  polite  enough  to  tender. 

On  the  way  home  she  did  not  say  much ;  indeed 
•be  was  too  alarmed  to  be  conversible.  But  she 
leaned  upon  Everard  with  a  gentle  pressure,  and 
declared  that  she  was  excessively  weak. 
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When    they   reached  the    hall-door,   Everar^ 
Sinclair  was  aboat  to  depart,  but  Mrs.  Spaldi 
insisted  upon  his  entering.    She  was  ''  sure  thi 
he  must  want  some  refreshment, — at  all  eyents 
glass  of  wine." 

"  I  never  drink  wine,"  said  Everard. 

Mrs.  Spalding  rang  the  bell.      She  had 
covered  herself  wonderfully  by  the  time  they  hi 
entered   the  drawing-room.      Mrs.  Spalding 
down  on  tlie  sofa.  A  footman  answered  the  bell. 

''  Is  your  master  at  home?"  said  the  lady. 

''  No,  ma'am ;  he  be  gone  out.     Master  desired 
me  to  say  that  he  shall  not  be  home  to  dinner.*' 

This  was  excellent  news  to  the  lady.  No  sooner 
had  the  servant  departed  than  she  began  to  lavisb 
upon  Everard  all  the  most  laudatory  epithets  she 
could  remember.  She  called  him  her  preserver 
— her  redeemer — her  saviour.  There  was  no  end 
of  her  gratitude.'  He  was  by  turns  brave  — noble 
— glorious — and  chivalric.  And  she  was  herself 
eternally  indebted,  and  indissolubly  beholden  to 
his  gallantry.  She  did  not  know  how  to  absolve 
herself  of  the  immense  debt  of  gratitude  that  she 
owed ;  she  was  ready  to  lay  down  all  that  she  pos* 
sessed  at  the  feet  of  her  admirable  preserver,  and 
was  only  prevented  by  the  discreet  distance  which 
he  kept,  from  throwing  herself  into  the  arms  of  the 
hero. 
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Everard  did  not,  at  first,  know  what  to  make  of 
her  conduct.  He  interpreted  it  in  the  most  charit- 
able manner;  and  thought  that  her  extravagant 
expressions  were  merely  the  first  ebullitions  of 
mingled  gratitude  and  joy,  which,  when  she  re- 
flected upon  the  dangers  she  had  escaped,  burst 
forth  spontaneously  from  her  heart.  However,  he 
thought  fit  to  make  his  escape  as  speedily  as 
possible. 

But  this  pleasing  ignorance  was  not  of  very 
long  endurance.  Our  friend  was  now  frequently 
invited  to  the  Squire's ;  and  generally  when  Mr. 
Spalding  was  absent.  Everard  declined  the  prof- 
fered civilities,  whenever  he  decently  could  do  so, 
but  he  was  not  upon  all  occasions  enabled  to 
evade  them  with  propriety;  though  Mrs.  Spald- 
ing's designs  became  every  day  more  manifest, 
and  Everard,  though  he  had  no  fears  for  himself, 
was  very  much  perplexed  by  her  conduct,  about 
the  behaviour  that  he  ought  to  adopt.  The  assi- 
duities of  this  unlovely  seducer  were  of  such  a  very 
glaring  nature  that  Everard,  unsuspicious  as  he 
was,  could  not  be  mistaken  as  to  their  import. 
She  would  manage  to  meet  him,  in  his  daily 
walks,  or  in  the  cottage  of  some  poor  person.  In- 
deed, she  became  on  a  sudden  so  exceedingly 
charitable,  that  the  poor  people  of  Eatonfield  were 
beholden,  if  no  one  else  was,  to  the  amorous  propen- 
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•ities  of  the  lady.  Nor  was  ibis  all;  for  Mis. 
Spalding  was  seized  with  a  most  unaccountable 
love  of  the  picturesque,  which  was  all  the  more 
vehement  now  for  nefer  having  exhibited  itself  be- 
fore ;  she  went  out  every  day  with  a  pencil  and 
sketch-book  in  her  hand,  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
meeting  poor  Everard  engaged  upon  a  similar  pur- 
suit. One  day  she  asked  Everard  whether  he  evtf 
took  likenesses ;  to  which  Everard  replied  that  he 
had  taken  a  few.  Whereupon  Mrs.  Spalding  in- 
vited the  artist  to  paint  her  portrait  full  length, 
offering  fifty  guineas  for  the  same,  and  hinting  that 
she  should  ''  like  so  much  to  be  taken  in  the  cha- 
racter of  Diana." 

But  Everard  declined  the  offer. 
Not  to  dwell  for  too  long  a  time  upon  these  ful- 
some details,  let  me  hurry  on  at  once  to  the  ca- 
tastrophe of  this  unsuccessful  amour.  The  passion 
of  Mrs.  Spalding^at  length,became  altc^ther  ungo- 
vernable, and  thinking  it  a  favourable  opportunity 
when  Everard's  wife  was  lying-in,  she  threw  her- 
self one  day  upon  his  neck,  twined  her  fingers  in 
his  yellow  hair,  and  had  kissed  him  half  a  dozen 
times  before  the  astonished  youth  could  extricate 
himself  from  her  Phaedra-like  embraces ;  but  Ever- 
ard had  no  sooner  recovered  his  breath  than  he 
asked  the  lady  if  she  was  not  ashamed  of  herself — 
she,  a  married  woman,  and  old  enough  to  be  his 
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mother^  to  make  an  attack  upon  the  virtue  of  a 
young  man  who  was  joined  in  the  holy  state  of 
wedlock  to  a  beautiful  and  amiable  girl !  He  had 
not  words  enough  to  express  his  abhorrence  of 
Mrs.  Spalding's  conduct.  His  first  thought  was 
to  rush  out  of  the  room ;  his  second,  to  reason 
with  the  lady,  and  endeavour  to  convince  her  of 
the  impropriety  which  so  glaringly  marked  her  be- 
haviour ;  but  he  had  not  uttered  very  many  words 
when  Mrs.  Spalding's  frenzy  returned,  and  re- 
newing her  embraces  with  increased  fervour,  she 
declared  that  **  she  was  burning  with  love  of  the 
most  beautiful  creature  in  existence."  So,  Ever- 
ard,  thinking  it  best  to  remove  the  temptation  out 
of  her  way,  hurried  from  her  house  in  an  agony 
which  it  is  easier  to  fancy  than  describe. 

But  if  it  were  difficult  to  describe  the  sensations 
of  this  admirable  youth,  how  much  more  so  to 
analyze  the  feelings  of  the  infamous  woman  who 
had  endeavoured  to  corrupt  him ; — love,  hatred, 
jealousy,  revenge,  all  struggled  for  the  mastery  in 
her  bosom.  Her  first  impression  was  that  she 
ought  to  commit  suicide,  and  I  dare  say  that  if 
there  had  been  a  bottle  of  laudanum  in  the  room 
she  would  have  taken  it  in  the  moment  of  her  fury ; 
but  as  nothing  of  the  sort  was  at  hand,  she  con- 
tented herself  with  ringing  the  bell,  and  ordering 
ap  a  bottle  of  sherry,  from  which  bottle  she  took 
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three  or  four  glasses,  one  after  another,  as  (iast  as 
ever  she  could  drink  them ;  and  having  strengthened 
her  nerves  by  this  vinous  application,  she  seated 
herself  again  upon  the  sofa,  and  bethought  herself 
of  what  she  ought  to  do.  The  spreta  injuria  forM 
weighed  heavily  upon  her  soul. 

She  had  not  been  seated  long  before  she  started 
up  with  a  sudden  effort,  and,  going  straight  to  her 
husband,  declared  that  the  'exemplary' Mr. Sin- 
clair had  been  making  an  attempt  upon  her  viTtae'^ 
She  was  acting  the  character  of  Potiphar's  wife< 
and  was  determined  to  sustain  it  throughout 

*'  No ;  no ;"  said  the  squire,  shaking  his  head 
incredulously,  "  you  can't  come  over  me  with  that 
story,  d — n  me,  tis  too  good  !  A  young  man  of  two 
or  three  and  twenty  to  make  an  attempt  upon  ^ovr 
virtue.  Faith,  he  must  have  a  liquorish  tooth. 
That  cock  won't  fight,  Mrs.  Spalding.** 

The  lady  was  highly  indignant,  but  she  insisted 
upon  the  truth  of  her  story. 

'*  D — n  me !  I  don't  believe  it,"  resumed  Mr. 
Spalding,  in  a  peremptory  voice;  "  he  has  the 
prettiest  woman  in  the  village  for  a  wife,  and  he 
wouldn't  go  poaching  in  my  manor — hang  it!  I 
think  better  of  his  taste." 

"  Wife  r  shrieked  the  offended  beauty,  "  d'you 
call  that  woman  his  wife?*' 

"  Faith !"   said    the    Squire,   very   coolly,   "  I 
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know  very  little  indeed  about  the  family  affairs 
of  Mrs.  Sinclair^  but  she  is  a  very  well-behaved 
young  woman,  and  I  wish  some  one  else  was  as 
pretty." 

But  Mrs.  Spalding  was  not  to  be  baulked ;  she 
went  down  upon  her  knees,  and  with  a  few  solemn 
protestations,  and  some  very  theatrical  gestures, 
called  Heaven  to  witness  the  truth  of  the  asser- 
tions she  had  made.  ''  Tis  a  very  unlikely  story," 
said  Mr.  Spalding,  snapping  his  fingers,  '*  but 
I  don*t  care  if  it  be  true ;  he  is  a  cursed  fool  for  his 
pains,"  and  Mrs.  Spalding  seeing  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  arouse  the  jealousy  of  her  husband,  de- 
termined upon  some  future  occasion  to  awaken  the 
resentment  of  the  Squire  by  touching  some  more 
vulnerable  part :  when  the  shooting  season  com- 
menced»  she  would  denounce  Mr.  Sinclair  as  a 
poacher;  in  the  meantime  she  might  do  him  an 
injury  by  disseminating  certain  reports  "  of  the 
pious  young  gentleman's  connexion  with  a  woman 
who  pretended  to  be  his  wife."  She  attacked  the 
Squire  therefore  a  second  time,  protesting  that 
such  an  immoral  couple  would  pollute  the  purity 
of  the  neighbourhood,  and  hinting  that  it  was  the 
duty  of  Mr.  Spalding,  as  a  justice  of  the  peace,  to 
exterminate  them. 

"  Confound  your  politics,"  cried  the  Squire,  "  I 
don't  care  a  brass  farthing  whether  they  be  man 

VOL.  II.  s 
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and  wife  or  not.  What  business  is  it  of  mine,  I 
should  like  to  know?  It  doesn't  concern  me, 
whether  the  woman  be  a  good'un  or  a  bad^un,  so 
as  she  doesn't  swear  her  bye-blows  to  me.  To  be 
sure^  and  now  I  come  to  think  on%  she  is  almost 
too  pretty  for  a  wife/'  and  he  looked  significantlj 
at  his  own  spouse,  who  had  not^  certainly,  enough 
beauty  to  prevent  her  from  being  virtuous. 

**  He  shall  rue  the  hour/'  said  Mrs.  Spalding, 
'^  that  subjected  me  to  these  taunts." 

But  Mr.  Chamock  clave  to  the  Sinclairs.  The 
spirit  of  the  chemist  was  a  gentle  one,  and  he 
loved  Everard  as  a  brother.  There  was  something, 
to  a  certain  extent,  congenial  in  the  dispositions  of 
these  two;  and  Sinclair  spent  many  an  hour,  which 
he  did  not  think  uselessly  employed,  in  the  society 
of  the  hermetic  philosopher.  The  wicked  rumours 
of  Everard's  illicit  intercourse  soon  smote  upon  the 
ears  of  Mr.  Chamock ;  but  he  did  not  believe  one 
syllable  of  the  profligate  reports  which  were  circu- 
lating. He  went  straightway  to  Mrs.  Everett's 
cottage,  and  acquainted  his  young  friend  with  the 
cruel  insinuations  that  had  reached  him,  declaring 
at  the  same  time  that  he  deemed  the  story,  which 
he  had  heard,  to  be  an  infamous  fabricaticHi 
throughout. 

'^  I  have  an  enemy  in  this  place,"  said  Everard. 

He  went  ixnmediately  to  his  writing-desk,  and  took 
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tbence  a  bundle  of  papers,  from  which  he  selected 
one  which  proved  to  be  his  marriage  certificate. 

'*  I  needed  not  this/'  said  Mr.  Chamocky  *^  to 
convince  me ;  but  Tm  glad  that  you  have  it.  It 
may  be  of  use  hereafter.^' 

"  Use,"  exclaimed  Everard ! — "I  would  not,  for 
the  whole  world,  have  produced  this  insignificant 
document,  had  I  not  known  you,  Mr.  Chamock, 
to  be  my  firiend.  Fear  shall  not  wring  it  firom  me. 
Let  mine  enemies  think  what  they  like ; — I  am  not 
afiraid  of  contumely.  In  the  meantime,  /  forgive 
tntm. 

*'  But  your  wife^  Mr.  Sinclair,"  cried  the  chemist, 
"and  your  baby  of  a  week  old." 

"Thank  you,  Mr.  Chamock;  thank  you,"  re- 
plied Everard,  extending  his  hand;  *Uhat  alters  the 
case.  I  have  spoken  thoughtlessly,  and  I  confess 
my  error.  For  the  sake  of  others,  I  will  yield  that 
to  the  conventional  opinions  of  the  world,  which 
for  my  own  sake  I  would  never  concede." 

Mr.  Chamock  was  a  gentleman  of  some  im- 
portance in  the  village  of  Eatonfield.  He  was  not 
rich,  but  he  was  independent; — the  poor  people 
regarded  him  superstitiously,  and  the  gentry  were 
somewhat  afraid  of  him ;  for  he  had  lived  in  the 
place  many  years,  during  which  time  he  had  com- 
ported himself  vnth  such  unswerving  integrity,  and 
sudi  dignified  uprightness,  that  he  possessed  great 
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influence  in  the  neighbourhood,  from  never  having 
in  any  way  lowered  himself.  He  was,  in  truths  a 
respectable  personage ;  and  if  there  was  something 
mysterious  in  his  studies,  which  troubled  the 
ignorant,  he  was,  on  that  account,  the  more 
venerated ;  for  people  generally  set  a  great  value 
on  what  they  do  not  understand.  Besides,  Mr. 
Chamock,  before  the  arrival  of  the  Sinclairs,  was 
the  only  resident  in  the  village  who  never  took 
a  farthing  from  their  pockets. 

Mr.  Chamock  entered,  with  his  whole  soul,  into 
the  business  of  refuting  these  calumnies.  He  even 
neglected  his  laboratory,  although  his  work  was 
in  the  "  Regimen  of  Saturn ;"  and  his  helpmate 
was  little  of  an  adeptist.  But  the  reputation  of 
his  friend  was  dearer  to  him  than  a  dozen  philo- 
sopher's stones ;  for  he  really  loved  Everard,  and 
would  have  blown  up  his  laboratory  to  serve  him. 

Mr.  Chamock  gave  a  dinner  party,  whereunto 
Everard  was  invited  to  meet  Mr.  Spalding,  Mr. 
Bigod,  that  reverend  gentleman's  son,  and  last, 
though  not  least  in  importance,  the  Honourable 
Clarence  de  Mowbray,  third  son  of  the  Earl  of 

,  and  member  for  a  small  town,  about  seven 

miles  removed  from  Eatonfield. 

The  object  of  this  dinner  party  was  to  demon- 
strate, in  a  public  manner,  the  implicit  confidence 
which   Mr.  Chamock  placed  in  the  virtue  and 
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respectability  of  his  friend;  and,  as  there  was 
not  a  man  in  the  county  of  stricter  morality 
than  the  chemist,  such  confidence  went  far  to 
determine  the  character  of  any  person  in  the 
neighbourhood. 

After  dinner,  though  Everard  was  a  water- 
drinker,  he  still  retained  his  seat  at  the  table. 
The  bottle  was  passed  briskly ;  for  Mr.  Bigod  and 
his  son  were  fond  of  a  little  indulgence  in  this  way. 
The  conversation  turned  upon  religion. — People, 
when  they  are  half  tipsy,  are  too  prone  to  converse 
on  this  subject. 

"  For  my  part,"  said  Mr.  Spalding,  "  I'm  a 
friend  to  old  Mother  Church : — I  pay  tithes  regu- 
larly, eh.  Doctor!  and  if  it  were  not  for  the 
**  meet"  on  Saturdays,  I  should  never  miss  Divine 
Service.  But,  hang  it,  after  a  hard  run,  one  likes 
to  snooze  a  little  of  a  morning." 

Nothing  could  be  more  satisfactory  than  this. — 
Mr.  Bigod  smiled,  and  passed  the  bottle. 

They  spake  of  the  Bible.  The  vicar  poured  out 
a  bumper,  and  declared  that  it  was  ^*  the  best  book 
in  the  world." 

"  For  my  part,"  said  Everard  Sinclair,  "  I  don't 
think  we  make  enough  of  it." 

"How  so?"  cried  the  reverend  gentleman.  "  We 
have  morning  and  evening  lessons,  besides  sermons, 
which  expound  the  Scripture,  twice  every  Sunday ; 
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and  then,  sir,  as  I  humbly  opine,  there  are  Bibk 
Societies  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom." 

^'  You  mistake  me,  sir/'  replied  ETereid, 
mildly.  ^'  I  mean  that  we  read  the  Scn^itiueB 
much  too  superficially,  in  general ;  whilst  the  few, 
who  study  the  sacred  writings,  are  more  pnone  to 
engage  themselves  in  the  discussion  of  theological 
subtleties,  and  in  controverting  nice  school  points, 
than  in  seeking  for  important  moral  lessons  in  the 
pages  of  holy  writ, — lessons,  which  will  teach  us 
how  to  live  blameless  in  the  sight  of  the  Creator." 

'^  I  don't  understand  these  new-fangled  doc- 
trines," said  Mr.  Bigod,  winking  at  his  son.— 
"  May  I  ask,  sir, — I  beg  pardon, — ^whether  you  are 
an  Arian,  or  a  Socinian?" 

"  Upon  my  word,"  replied  Everard,  "  I  am  not 
conscious  of  being  either ;  but  it  may  be  that  I  am 
one  or  both;  but,  knowing  only  the  names  of 
these  sects,  I  cannot  tell  you  whether  I  subscribe 
to  their  tenets." 

Some  observations  were  passed  regarding  the 
Old  Testament.  Mr.  Chamock  discoursed  scien- 
tifically upon  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  creation: 
he  alluded  to  the  writings  of  Cuvier  and  other  mo- 
dem geologists ;  he  entered,  with  great  minute- 
ness, into  a  description  of  some  very  curious  anle- 
diluvi^  remains,  which  he  had  been  lately  exa- 
mining in  the  metropolis.     The  whole  length  of  his 
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discourse  went  to  overthrow  all  that  has  been 
aigued  in  favour  of  the  Mosaic  cosmogony.  Mr. 
Chamock  was  a  free-thinker ;  and  he  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  speak  out  plainly , — ^but  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bigod 
said  nothing. 

Everard  had  listened  with  profound  attention 
to  the  arguments  of  his  kind-hearted  host.  In 
iact^  he  was  the  only  one  of  the  party  who  was 
able  to  follow  them  distinctly.  When  Mr.  Char- 
nock  ceased  speaking,  he  smiled  at  his  young 
friend ;  for,  to  tell  the  truth,  he  had  been  more  elo- 
quent than  he  was  wont  to  be,  hoping  that  the 
vicar  would  reply  to  him.  But  the  Rev.  Gen- 
tleman was  not  so  ungrateful  as  to  drink  Mr. 
Chamock's  claret,  and  then  to  controvert  his 
theories. 

But  Everard  did  not  smile.  He  was  too  full  of 
thought.  He  waited  for  a  few  moments,  lest  any 
one  else  should  be  inclined  to  speak,  and  then,  in  his 
usual  gentle  voice,  which  never,  under  any  circum- 
stances, was  angry  or  dogmatical,  he  thus  replied  to 
Mr.  Chamock's  objections : — 

'^  There  is  something  very  ingenious  in  all  that 
you  have  said,  Mr.  Chamock ;  and  I  confess  that  I 
am  altogether  incompetent  to  produce  any  material 
arguments  which  can  affect  the  stability  of  your 
theory,  for  I  have  never  reflected  upon  the  subject, 
and  am  as  ignorant  about  fossil  remains,  as  I  am 
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about  the  Eleusinian  mysteries.  It  is  generally 
believed  that  the  world  was  first  created  just  <me 
thousand  six  hundred  and  fifty-six  years  anterior 
to  the  great  flood ;  but,  if  modem  philosophers  can 
prove  that  it  was  created  very  many  years  earlier, 
it  is  a  matter  of  very  little  consequence,  which 
need  not  distress  one  single  good  Christian.  That 
there  are,  and  will  be,  designers  in  the  world  who 
may  take  advantage  of  such  a  contemptible  bit  of 
knowledge,  and  apply  it  to  the  injury  of  religion, 
there  cannot  be  entertained  a  doubt,^-cavillerB 
will  spring  up,  and  if  they  cannot  find  a  rent  in 
one  place,  they  will  proceed  to  look  out  for  one  in 
another.  For  my  part,  if  it  were  incontrovertibly 
proved  that  the  world  was  created  out  of  chaos  ten 
thousand  years  before  the  deluge,  I  should  not,  on 
that  account,  think  one  tittle  more  meanly  of  the 
Old  Testament.  He  who  goes  to  that  invaluable 
book  to  study  history  or  natural  philosophy,  ap- 
plies it  to  a  very  bad  purpose.  And  this  brings  me 
back  to  a  matter  which  I  was  proceeding  to  com- 
ment on  before.  We  do  not  sufficiently  consider 
he  morality  of  the  Old  Testament.  We  do  not 
perceive  the  beautiful  allegories,  pervading  certain 
passages  of  Holy  Writ,  which  we  are,  for  the  most 
part,  contented  to  read,  as  though  they  were  bar- 
ren facts,  or,  at  all  events,  from  which  nothing  par- 
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Ocular  is  to  be  derived  but  a  general  impression  of 
^he  goodness  of  Gk>d." 

*'And  what  more  could  you  wish?"  cried  Mr. 
Bigod. — *'  Allegories ! — Heaven  forbid !  —  Have  I 
*^Gen  holding  converse  with  an  atheist  ? — an  infidel, 
^ho  would  endeavour  to  prove  that  the  Old  Testa- 
ment is  a  mere  parcel  of  fables/* 

'*  I  did  not  say  mere  fables,"  replied  Ever- 
*itl,  very  meekly.  "  You  are  labouring  under  a 
misconception,  I  think." 

"  The  Old  Testament,"  cried  the  vicar,  "  is 
^ther  true  or  false.  It  either  contains  facts  or  fic- 
tions,— history  or  allegory.  It  cannot  contain 
both." 

"  Leave  him  to  me,  father,"  whispered  young 
Mr.Bigod.  "  rU  roast  him  before  we  have  done." 
Mr.  Harry  Bigod  was  a  young  Oxford  spark, — the 
same  exemplary  youth,  who  had  seduced  Betsey 
Draper. 

"  With  submission,"  resumed  Everard,  "  there 
may  be  an  all^ory  contained  under  cover  of  an 
historical  fact." 
"  How  so  ?"  cried  the  vicar. 
"  It  may  be,  that  I  don't  explain  myself  very 

well." 
"  I  don't  think  you  do,"  said  the  vicar. 
"  I  will  put  a  case,  then,"  replied  Everard. — 

£  5 
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i^  When  Abraham  went  up  to  the  mountain  to 
crifice  his  son  Isaac, — and  when  he  offered  up  a 
ram  in  his  stead, — this,  though  an  historical  event, 
is  a  type,  and  was  intended  as  such,  of  the  sacri- 
fice of  the  lamb  of  God." 

''  We  all  know  that,"  said  Mr.  Bigod. 

"  And  for  that  very  reason,"  cried  Everard,  "  I 
adduced  it  in  this  place;  because  I  knew  that  you 
could  say  nothing  against  it  But  I  will  now  pat 
another  case,  which  may  not  be  liable  to  the  same 
objection.  David  slew  the  Philistine  with  a  peb- 
ble from  the  brook.  The  brook  is  the  brook  of 
truth, — GbUath  is  the  giant  of  infidelity.  The 
whole  is  a  prefiguration  of  the  spread  of  Chris- 
tianity, which  has  made  its  way,  and  is  making  its 
way,  against  mighty  and  strong  enemies.  I  do  not 
doubt  for  a  moment  that " 

But  Mr.  Bigod  had  heard  enough, — "  Was  ever 
such  blasphemy  heard  ?  I  wonder  that  the  earth  does 
not  open.  Such  atheism  exceeds  all  beUef," — 
and  a  hundred  other  charitable  expressions  of  this 
nature  passed  the  lips  of  the  Rev.  Gentleman. 

Everard  stared  at  the  divine :  smiled,  and  said 
nothing.  The  young  Oxonian  nudged  the  elbow 
of  his  father;  Mr.  Chamock  thumped  the  table 
authoritatively :  and  Mr.  Spalding  cried  "  Whoop!" 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Honourable  Clarence  de 
Mowbray,  M.P.,  who  had  been  silent  since  the 
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commencement  of  this  discussion^  observed  that, 
'*  for  his  part,  he  thought  that  Mr.  Sinclair,  having 
taken  away  nothing  from  the  authenticity  of  the 
Bible,  but,  having  added  considerably  to  its  value, 
by. the  discovery  of  an  allegorical  meaning  in  all 
the  narrative  portion  of  Holy  Writ,  was  certainly 
less  of  an  atheist  than  any  other  man  in  the 
room/' 

Mr.  Bigod  possessed  the  remarkable  faculty  of 
being  able  to  hold  his  tongue.  He  made  a  point 
of  not  arguing  with  his  betters ;  he  only  disputed 
with  those  to  whom  he  might  be  uncivil  with 
impunity. 

The  conversation  took  a  different  turn;  but  it 
soon  came  back  again  to  the  subject  of  religion. 
Mr.  Bigod  was  declaiming  loudly  upon  the  su- 
perior efficacy  of  faith,  affirming  that  good  works 
were  nothing,  and  that  no  one  stood  a  chance  of 
salvation,  but  the  followers  of  the  Church  of 
England.  The  respective  claims  of  faith  and 
good  works  furnish  much  food  for  angry  discussion 
between  clergymen  and  laymen.  No  controversies 
are  half  so  violent  as  religious  controversies,  and 
none  ought  to  be  carried  on  so  meekly.  Take  it 
as  a  rule,  gentle  reader,  that  when  people  begin, 
after  dinner,  to  discuss  matters  of  religion,  there 
will  be  some  very  serious  altercation  before  they 
have  left  the  table. 
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Mr.  Bigod  was  evidently  in  the  minorityy  which 
made  him  talk  all  the  louder.  The  son  coincided 
with  the  father,  as,  indeed,  he  was  bound  to  do; 
besides,  it  was  quite  natural  that  one  who  had 
never  done  a  ''good  work"  in  his  life,  should  de- 
clare his  faith  in  a  theory,  which  he  had  made  a 
point  of  always  practically  illustrating. 

''Scripture  upholds  me,"  cried  the  zealous  divine; 
"  I  am  warranted  in  all  that  I  say  by  passages  of 
the  Holy  Book.  I  defy  any  gentlemah  present  to 
point  out  a  text  of  Scripture,  wherein  good  works 
are  preferred  before  fiuth." 

Thus  challenged,  Everard  Sinclair,  who  had 
been  mildly  advocating  the  cause  of  practical 
morality,  quoted  that  most  obvious  text,  "  Faith, 
hope,  and  charity ;  but  the  greatest  of  these  is 
charity." 

*'  Ay,  sir  ! "  said  the  vicar;  "  but  faith  includes 
charity." 

*' Does  it?"  cried  Everard;  "then  indeed  the 
text  which  I  have  just  quoted  contains  a  strange 
mathematical  contradiction.  Faith  includes  charity, 
and  yet  charity  is  greater  than  faith  ;  a  part  greater 
than  the  whole,  which  is  impossible." 

"Bravo,  Sinclair!"  cried  Mr.  Chamock,  \iho 
loved  a  mathematical  demonstration. 

"  There  is  no  reasoning  with  an  atheist ! "  ex- 
claimed the  confused  vicar ;  for  he  had  committed 
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himself  80  palpably,  that  he  did  not  know  how  to 
extricate  himself. 

But  the  Oxonian  winked  at  his  father;  and 
then,  turning  to  Everardy  he  said,  '^  May  I  ask 
you,  Mr.  Sinclair,  to  define  morality  ?" 

"  I  might  give  you  a  genetal  definition,"  replied 
Everard ;  '^  but  it  would  be  a  long  task,  sir,  to 
enter  into  a  more  specific  account." 

"  Is  it  morality  to  keep  a  mistress  ?"  cried  the  * 
Oxonian,  who  was  half  drunk. 

"  Certainly  not !"  replied  Everard.  "  How  can 
you  ask  such  a  question?" 

"  I  merely  desired  to  know  whether  your  theory 
agrees  with  your  practice.  It  appears  that  they  do 
not  harmonize." 

"  I  don't  understand  you,"  said  Everard. 

"  Or,  rather,  you  won't  understand  me,"  rejoined 
the  insolent  collegian ;  "  you  pretend,  1  believe,  to 
be  married!" 

The  import  of  young  Bigod*s  insumations 
flashed  across  Everard's  brain.  He  felt  the  full 
meaning  of  the  taunt.  It  was  the  most  gratuitous, 
unprovoked  insult  that  ever  had  been  uttered  by 
man.  Sinclair  made  no  reply ;  but,  rising  from  his 
chair,  he  walked  quietly  to  one  comer  of  the 
room,  where  a  double-thonged  riding-whip  was 
resting  at  the  juncture  of  the  walls,  and,  taking  the 
flagellatory  instrument  in  his  hand,  he  strode  up 


Everard  had  not  lost  his  temper, 
the  (lutv  of  one  man  to  inflict  c 
another,  it  was  the  duty  of  Sinclair  i 
sion.  The  Oxonian,  like  most  othe 
poor,  sneaking  coward ;  and  had  oi 
insult  Everard,  because  he  imaginec 
voice  and  the  gentle  countenance  < 
youth  were  indicative  of  a  woxnani 
likely  to  offer  resistance  of  any  kin< 
to  inflict  summary  punishment. 

"Hark  you,  Mr.  Bigod!''  cried 
have  a  young  woman  for  my  wife,  ^ 
virtuous  creature  in  the  world ;  and 
ribald  breath,  dare  to  hint  that  she  i 
Now,  although  such  a  slanderous  cos 
self  is  beneath  the  notice  of  any  he 
although  your  villanous  insinuations 
reality,  affect  me,  I  feel  called  upoi 
the  community  at  large,  to  give  ; 
lesson.  Perhaps,  sir,  you  will  remei 
reputations  are  not  to  be  assaulted  i 
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scoundrel/'  And  having  said  this,  Everard  Sin^ 
clair  flung  the  trembling  Oxonian  from  him;  and, 
having  bade  adieu  to  the  rest  of  the  party^  he 
walked  tranquilly  out  of  the  room. 

The  whole  assembly  was  of  course  in  confusion. 
Mr.  Chamock  was  very  much  scandalized  that 
such  an  uproar  should  have  happened  in  his 
house«  Mr.  Spalding  rubbed  his  hands  together 
and  declared  that  **  the  boy  had  some  spirit." 
The  vicar,  much  alarmed  for  the  safety  of  his  son, 
insisted  upon  it  that  the  squire,  who  (as  I  have  be- 
fore said)  was  a  magistrate,  should  bind  over  the 
parties  to  keep  thia  peace — a  ceremony  which,  with 
the  assistance  of  Mr.  Littleton,  was  gone  through 
on  the  following  day:  whilst  Mr.  Clarence  de 
Mowbray  declared,  with  a  polite  oath,  that  he 
would  stand  surety  for  Mr.  Sinclair  to  any  amount 
that  might  be  named. 

As  for  the  young  Oxford  spark,  who  had  paid 
so  dearly  for  ''  roasting"  our  friend,  in  the  first 
place,  he  was  a  good  deal  hurt ;  and  in  the  second 
place,  he  was  very  much  frightened :  but  he  had 
no  sooner  heard  his  father  talk  about  **  binding 
over  the  parties"  than,  on  a  sudden,  he  became 
preposterously  valiant,  swearing  that  he  would 
have  satisfaction,  '^  d — n  him,  if  it  cost  him  his 
life."  Whereupon  Mr.  Bigod  the  elder,  proceeded 
to  deliver  a  lecture   upon  forbearance  and  the 
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blessedness  of  peacemakers,  which  his  sod  de- 
clared to  be  ''  flummery^  which  was  well  enough 
for  a  clergyman,  but  which  did  not  at  all  suit  the 
fine  feelings  of  a  man  of  honour  like  himself/' 
Oh !  the  shelter  of  the  law  is  a  prodigious  stimu- 
lant to  valour ! 

I  need  not  follow  up  this  story.  Everard's 
enemies  were  many  and  strong.  Mr.  Littleton 
tried  to  persuade  young  Bigod  to  institute  pro- 
ceedings against  my  friend  for  assault  and  battery, 
next  morning ;  but  as  the  Oxoniam  had  by  that 
time  sent  Sinclair  a  challenge,  knowing  that 
nothing  would  come  of  it,  Mr.  Judas  Littleton 
withdrew  in  disappointment,  and  the  parties  were 
bound  over  to  keep  the  peace. 

But  Eatoufield  was  no  longer  a  fit  place  for 
Everard  to  reside  in.  His  enemies  tried  every 
means  in  their  power  to  exterminate  him,  but  their 
efforts  were  unavailing,  until,  having  discovered 
that  the  iron  of  their  malice  could  not  find  its  way 
to  Everard's  heart  without  passing  through  the 
body  of  another,  they  bethought  themselves  of  a 
new  and  ingenious  mode  of  persecuting  their 
poor  victim;  they  wreaked  their  vengeance  upon 
all  the  Sinclairs'  proteges:  they  poured  evil  upon 
the  head  of  all  in  whose  welfare  the  young 
couple  were  interested.  It  was  death  to  a  poor 
man  for  Everard  to  enter  his  dwelling.     If  either 
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of  the  Sinclairs  were  seea  to  pass  the  threshold  of 
a  pauper's  cottage,  the  door  was  immediately 
tabooed,  and  certain  ruin  awaited  the  luckless  in- 
habitants. What  then  could  Everard  do  but  seek 
for  some  other  locality  to  be  the  sphere  of  his 
charitable  actions  ? 


Of  mtnitM  to  >  qnunl 
B«u  it  thtt  th*  oppotM 


When  both  daKbsnto  ti 
Who  oTor  loTod  ibM  Ion 


I  SLEPT  that  night  at  Eat 
lowiDg  morniug,  I  made  u{ 
return  straightway  to  Lon 
ascertain  the  lesidence  of  i 
division  of  the  county,  1  re 
pair  to  bead-quarters,  thai 
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course  which  I  had  hitherto  been  withheld  from 
adopting  by  certain  scruples  more  delicate  than 
wise. 

I  called  at  Cloddington  Hall,  which  was  not 
very  many  miles  out  of  the  direct  route  to  London, 
and  I  ascertained  that  Mr.  Sinclair  had  already 
taken  his  departure,  having  left  word  with  his 
steward  that  the  period  of  his  absence  was  un- 
certain. 

I  then  made  directly  for  the  metropolis.  I  had 
procured  the  address  of  Mr.  Sinclair's  lawyer;  and 
from  this  gentleman  I  learned  that  his  client  had 
traced  the  lost  one  to  Westmoreland,  but  that  the 
result  of  his  investigations  was  uncertain. 

I  resolved,  therefore,  to  suspend  my  operations 
until  I  was  enabled  to  consult  Mr.  Sinclair,  and  in 
the  mean  time  I  took  up  my  quarters  beneath  the 
hospitable  roof  of  my  uncle. 

I  had  not  been  many  days  in  London,  when  a 
little  event  happened  to  me  which,  in  some  mea- 
sure, diverted  my  attention  from  Everard  Sinclair 
and  his  affairs,  an  event  which  it  would  be  very 
unkind  not  to  communicate  to  the  inquisitive 
reader. 

I  went  one  night  to  Drury  Lane  Theatre ;  it  was 
the  first  week  of  the  season,  and  the  house  was  re- 
markably full.  Though  I  went  unaccompanied 
by  any  party,  I  had  secured  for  myself  a  seat 
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in  one  of  the  front  tiers  of  the  dress-circle,  for 
Mr.  Kean  was  to  appear  in  Lear,  and  haviDg 
seen  the  announcement  in  the  papers,  I  had  paid 
a  visit  to  the  Box-Office  opon  my  first  arritral  from 
Devonshire. 

In  the  next  box  to  myself,  and  on  the  prodac- 
tion  of  the  same  row,  sat  a  middle-aged  good-look- 
ing gentleman,  in  company  with  an  elderly  lady, 
and  the  prettiest  yoong  girl  I  had  ever  seen  in  my 
life.  As  the  performances  had  commenced  some 
time,  when  I  entered  the  theatre,  I  proceeded  im- 
mediately to  the  seat  that  I  had  engaged ;  and  as 
Kean,  of  whom  I  was  an  intense  admirer,  was  at 
that  moment  upcm  the  stage,  I  riveted  my  eyes 
immediately  upon  the  actor,  without  so  much 
as  glancing  round  the  house — ^my  senses  were  ab- 
sorbed in  the  scenical  illusion — I  saw  only  Lear 
and  his  daughters.  It  was  nearly  the  conclusion  of 
the  first  act,  and  the  old  king  had  just  exclaimed, 
in  his  agony,  before  he  curses  his  daughter, 
Goneril : — 

"  Life  and  deftth !     I  am  ashamed 
That  thou  hast  power  to  shake  my  manhood  thus." 

And  I  was  straining  forward  to  catch  every  syllable 
that  was  uttered,  in  an  attitude  of  the  most  entire 
and  wrapt  attention,  when  I  felt  a  hand  touching 
me  on  the  shoulder,  whilst  at  the  same  time  an 
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angry  voice,  proceeding  from  one  close  beside  me, 
grated  unpleasantly  upon  my  ear,  and  destroyed,  at 
once,  the  spell  that  had  bound  me. 

'*  Look  you,  sir,"  said  the  speaker,  whom  I  re- 
cognised, at  once,  to  be  a  foreigner,  though  he 
spoke  the  language  very  correctly — "  Look  you, 
sir,  if  you  persist  in  annoying  me,  I  shall  speak  to 
the  police-officers  of  the  theatre." 

I  never  was  more  astonished  in  my  life :  if  I 
had  heard  one  of  the  actors  on  the  stage  denounce 
me  by  name  as  a  traitor,  I  could  not  have  been 
more  thunderstruck.  I  turned  my  head  sud- 
denly round,  and  perceived,  after  a  momentary 
scrutiny,  the  manner  in  which  I  had  given  offence 
to  the  stranger. 

He  was  seated  at  my  right  hand,  between  me 
and  the  stage,  so  that  I  could  not  have  interrupted 
his  view,  however  much  I  might  have  been  inclined 
to  lean  forward.  We  were  next  to  one  another  in 
the  tier,  but  we  were  not  in  the  same  box,  being 
sundered  by  what  sailors  would  call  a  bulk- 
head, and  landsmen,  a  partition.  Now,  it  ap- 
pears, that  upon  the  cushion  which  runs  along  the 
top  of  this  partition,  like  the  coping-stone  at  the 
top  of  a  revfitement,  my  right  arm  was  resting  in 
such  a  manner,  that  the  left  elbow  of  my  neigh- 
bour was  unable  to  adjust  itself  commodiously 
upon  this  spot  of  neutral  ground.    The  gentleman 
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had  as  much  right  to  make  himself  comfortable  as 
I  had ;  but  he  certainly  had  no  more,  and  as  I  had 
taken  possession  of  the  disputed  territory,  he  had 
no  business  to  attempt  a  dislodgement.  However, 
so  it  was,  that  having  given  me  a  few  admonitory 
tiudgeSf  which  I  did  not  in  the  least  regard,  because 
I  was  altogether  unconscious  of  anything  but 
the  scenic  representation,  in  which  I  was  so  wholly 
absorbed,  the  gentleman  became  exceedingly 
wrath,  and  finding  that  his  hints  were  thrown 
away,  he  addressed  me  in  the  words  which  I  have 
recorded,  though  I  am  altogether  unable  to  describe 
the  minacious  irritability  of  his  voice,  and  the  por- 
tentous excitation  of  his  gestures. 

The  only  real  cause  of  complaint  which  the 
foreign  gentleman  could,  with  propriety,  urge 
against  me,  was  the  encroachment  of  a  portion  of  my 
cloak,  which  had  fallen  from  off  my  shoulder,  and 
was  hanging  over  into  my  neighbour's  box.  But 
when  a  man  loses  his  temper  he  loses  sight  of  pro- 
priety also. 

I  was  so  very  much  surprised  that  I  hardly 
knew  what  to  answer:  I  said  something  about 
*'  legitimate  right,"  and  without  moving  my  arm, 
I  turned  my  face  again  towards  the  stage. 

When  the  act  was  over,  and  the  drop-scene  had 
fallen,  I,  in  my  turn,  tapped  my  neighbour  on  the 
shoulder;  "  Sir,"  said  I,  "  your  extraordinary  con- 
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duct  has  astoiished  me  more  than  I  can  express ; 
your  attack  upon  me  is  the  most  unwarrantable 
that  ever  was  made ;  will  you  favour  me  by  step- 
ping outside  your  box  ?  it  is  customary  to  settle 
these  differences  in  the  lobby,  and  not  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  audience.  I  have  no  wish  to  turn 
actor,  or  to  take  a  part  in  a  play-house  disturb- 
ance ;  there  are  mountebanks  enough  already,  with- 
out my  adding  to  the  number.  I  repeat  it,  will 
you  follow  me  to  the  lobby  V 

**  I  shall  do  nothing  of  the  kind/'  replied  the 
stranger,  in  a  tone  of  mingled  firmness  and  irri- 
tability, *'  I  have  something  better  to  do.  I 
have  ladies  to  look  after.  Besides,"  he  added, 
glancing  at  me  contemptuously,  **  I  don't  know 
who  you  are,  and  I  don't  care  what  are  your 
customs." 

The  insolent  tone  in  which  the  stranger  addressed 
me  excited  my  choler  abundantly.  I  replied  in  a 
low  voice — low  from  extreme  passion — and  setting 
a  marked  emphasis  upon  particular  words  of  my 
answer.  ''  Who  I  am,  sir,  you  shall  know  soon 
enough.  As  for  my  customs,  sir,  they  are  the  cus- 
toms of  Englishmen,  and  gentlemen — whichy  of 
course,  you  know  nothing  about.*'  And  having 
said  this  I  resumed  my  seat,  placing  my  elbow 
firmly  upon  the  contested  resting-place,  and  fixing 
my  eyes  upon  the  countenance  of  my  opponent. 
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The  stranger  turned  away  his  head :  and  pre- 
sently the  curtain  was  up-drawn. 

I  did  not  attend  very  much  to  the  presentation 
of  the  next  act.     I  was  labouring  under  violent 
excitement :  I  was  boiling  with  the  fiercest  indig- 
nation.    If  I  had  not  been  in  a  public  place  I 
should  have  smitten  the  fellow,  in  my  fury.     Never 
in  my  whole  life  had  I  been  so  outrageously  in- 
sulted,— and  by  one  a  stranger,  a  foreigner — a  man 
who  had  numbered  more  than  double  the  sum  of 
my  years ;    and  who,  very  probably,  presuming 
upon  his  age,  thought  to  brow-beat  a  stripling  with 
impunity.     I  was  infuriated ;  but  I  was  not  cow^f 
— I  said  to  myself — "  Yes ;   I  will  extort  an  apo- 
logy from  that  man :  I  will  force  him  to  give  me 
satisfaction.     He  is  protected  from  my  violence 
now  by  the  companionship  of  the  ladies  who  at- 
tend him ;    but  I  will   follow  the  insulter  to  bis 
house;  and  beard  him  at  his  own  threshold;" — 
in  short,  I  know  not  to  what  extent  my  meditations 
of  vengeance  did  not  lead  me.     I  thought  that  a 
whole  hecatomb  could  never  appease  my  fury.    I 
walked,  in  imagination,  through  an  ocean  of  blood ; 
.  and  fancied  myself  an  Achilles,  or  a  Diomed. 

la  the  meantime  I  began  to  scrutinize  my  ad- 
versary. To  all  appearance,  he  had  moved  on  the 
earth  about  five  and  foity  years;  he  was  tall  and 
of  a  robust  frame,   with  a  remarkably  intelligent 
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countenance^  and  a  bigh^  massive  forehead,  loaded 
with  knotty  protuberances.  His  hair^  which  was 
of  a  dark  grey  colour,  was  profuse  and  curly  at  the 
back  of  his  head,  though  it  had  long  since  for- 
gotten to  adorn  the  crown  and  frontispiece  of  its 
mastej'.  He  was  not  what  a  j  udge  of  the  beautiful 
would  exactly  call  a  handsome  man ;  but  his  phy- 
siognomy was  strikingly  expressive,  and  indicated 
the  character  of  a  man  op^i,  manly,  intrepid  and 
generous ;  but  irresolute,  impatient,  pmd  little  given 
to  wordy  ceremony. 

When  the  drop-curtain  was  again  lowered,  I 
stood  up,  and  having  extracted  a  card  from  one  of 
the  mo&t  beautiful  Chinese  cases  that  ever  had 
crossed  .the  Equator,  I  was  about  to  present  it  to 
ithe  stranger,  with  a  request  that  he  would  return 
the  compliment,  when  the  individual,  to  my  great 
astonishment,  up-rising  ;from  his  sedentary  posture, 
addressed  ime  in  .the  following  words: — ''Sir,  1 
was  too  intemperate.  You  must  forgive  the  frailty 
of  my  temper.  I  have  made  a  most  unjust  attack 
upon  you ;  and  I  am  ready  to  acknowledge  my 
€»rrpr.  Think  that  I  am  sufficiently  punished  in 
making  this  confession  of  my  infirmity.  You  have 
hehaiTed  yourself,  in  this  business,  like  a  gentleman 
and  a  man  of  spirit;  /  like  a  madman  and  a  fool." 

I  was  quite  overpowered  by  this  acknowledg- 
m^t.      The  c^Midour  aqd   condescension  of  the 
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stranger  affected  the  sensibilities  of  my  nature; 
and  my  emotion  became  apparent  in  the  unwonted 
glistening  of  my  eyes. 

"  Think  not,  sir,"   I  replied,  *'  that  I  am  less 
willing  to  forget,  than  you  are  to  confess,  your 
error.     Sorry,  indeed,  am  I  that  any  conduct  upon 
my  part  should  have  provoked  this  unpleasant  al- 
tercation ;  but,  I  must  say,  in  justice  to  myself) 
that  nothing  was  further  from  my  intentions,  or 
altogether  more  foreign  to  my  thoughts,  than  any 
uncourteous  behaviour ;  for  I  am  one,  sir** — and 
here  I  went  to  Ben  Jonson  for  assistance — ^''who 
dare  as  little  to  offer  an  injury  as  receive  one.— 
But  let  the  past  be  forgotten." 

"  I  believe  you,"  replied  the  stranger  ;'*  I  be- 
lieve you, — but  more  than  this  I  feel  a  disposition 
to  love  you ;  there  is  that  about  you,  which  has 
won  my  affection ; — may  I  hope  that  we  may  be- 
come acquainted  " — and  he  put  into  my  hand  a 
card  bearing  his  name  and  address. 

I  immediately  did  the  same.  The  card  which  I 
had  drawn  from  my  pocket,  with  an  hostile  intent, 
was  delivered  as  a  pledge  of  amity — to  a  friend  in- 
stead of  to  an  enemy. 

I  read  the  superscription  of  the  stranger's 
card — 

Mr.  de  Laurier, 

Streetf  Berkeley  Square. 
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but  as  the  name  was  altogether  unknown  to  me,  it 
^cited  no  particular  sensations. 

But  not  so  with  the  address  /  had  given.  Mr. 
ie  Laurier,  upon  reading  the  printed  characters 
trhich  syllabled  the  name  of  Jermnghaniy  started, 
Rrith  a  gesture  of  surprise ;  but  the  astonishment 
nrhich  he  so  manifestly  exhibited,  appeared  to  be 
of  a  grateful  nature ;  and,  presently,  turning  to- 
vrards  me,  he  exclaimed, — "  Jerningham !  can  it 
be  possible  ? — are  you  the  nephew  of  Matthew 
Jerningham, — my  excellent  friend  and  benefactor? 
No ;  no :  how  can  I  ask  the  question  ? — for  he  has 
but  one  nephew  in  England,  and" but  I  inter- 
rupted the  speaker. 

"  Indeed,  sir,  I  am  the  nephew  of  one  Mr.  Mat- 
thew Jerningham ;  and  I  rejoice  that  you  call  him 
your  friend," — and  then  I  proceeded  to  satisfy  my 
new  acquaintance  of  my  identity,  by  telling  him 
what  had  brought  me  to  England. 

Mr.  de  Laurier  was  deUghted.  He  turned  round 
to  the  young  lady,  who  was  seated  on  his  right 
hand,  and  said,  **  Margaret,  my  love,  this  is  Mr. 
Claude  Jerningham, — the  nephew  of  our  kind 
friend — who  has  just  returned  from  the  Indies," — 
and  the  sweetest  voice  I  had  ever  heard  in  my  life, 
replied, — "  Indeed  !  dear  father ;  you  know  the 
▼ery  name  of  Jerningham  is  enough  to  secure  my 

good'-wilL" 
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I  have  as  yet  only  cursorily  alluded  to  the  com- 
panions of  my  new  fnend.     I  have  said,  that  u 
elderly  lady  and  a  young  maiden  sate  heside  Mr. 
de  Laurier.     Of  the  former  I  shall  say  little,  bat 
that  she  was  a  distant  female  relative  of  the  gen- 
tleman*Sy  and,  upon  this  occasion,  was  acting  the 
chaperon.     But  Margaret,— oh  I  what  shall  I  ttj 
of  this  beautiful  young  creature  ? — When  I  tuned 
to  scrutinize  her  father,  my  eye  fell  upon  her  far 
the  first  time,  and  she  was  then  endeavouiii^  to 
pacify  the  fury  of  her  choleric  sire ;  grasping  cue 
of  his  hands,  and  looking  up  beseechingly  into  htf 
face,  with   a  countenance  more   expressive  than 
words,  and  an  unshed  tear  upon  either  eye,  iHiich 
still  hung  upon  the  deUcate  lashes,  and  seemed  viDr 
willing  to  depart  from  the  trammels  of  such  sve^ 
bondage.     But  this  sight  did  not  soften  my  heait, 
though  I  bowed  before  the  loveliness  of  the  mai- 
den ;  for  I  said  to  myself,  ''  I  will  do  nothing  viBr 
becoming  the  character  of  a  man  in  the  presence 
of  such  an  angel  as  this.     No ;  she  may  hate  m^ 
for  my  impetuosity,  but  she  shall  not  despise  0*^ 
for  my  pusillanimity." 

It  was  a  beautiful  thing  to  see  the  up-toinfid 
face  and  beseeching  attitude  of  sweet  Margaret 
de  Laurier.  She  scarcely  articulated  a  word ;  hot 
the  pressing  hand,  the  tearful,  supplicating  eye,  and 
the  half-opened  mouth  with  its  projectingjips,  anid 
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plainly  as  the  tongue  conld  speaki. — *^  Father^  my 
dear  father,  thou  art  very  rash  and  intemperate. 
Those  Febel  passions  of  thine  misliead  thee.  Be 
cahn,  and  then  thou  wilt  be  sorry  .^  Beati  Pad" 
fid!  sweet  girl;  and,  be  thou  blessed  indeed,  for 
thou  wert  the  peace-maker  between  thy  father  and 

myself! 

If  ever  there  wasa  beautiful  face  in  the  world  it 
was  the  &ee  of  Maigaret  de  Laurier.  If  ever  ge« 
nius  and  love^ — twin  offsprings  of  sensibility, — 
were  charactered  upon  the  human  countenance, 
tiiey  were  charactered  upon  Margaret  de  Laurier's. 
Sappho  was  not  beautiful,  or  I  should  have  pro- 
duced that  impassioned  Lesbian  as  the  archetype 
of  the  sweet  creature,  whose  beauty  I  am  seeking 
images  to  describe.  She  was  like  a  young  Pitho* 
Bess,  in  one  of  her  gentler  moods,  when  the  frenzy 
and  the  agony  were  not  on  her.  Her  face  was  so 
full  of  soul,  and  of  such  an  eyer-varying  aspect, 
that  she  looked  like  an  inspired  maiden,  forgetful  of 
her  mortal  birth.  If  I  outstep  ''  the  modesty  of 
nature,"  I  must  be  fbr^ven,  for  I  would  rather 
write  extravagantly  than  tamely  of  such  a  being  as 
Margaret  de  Laurier.  The  spirit  of  poetry  and  of 
knre  breathed  in  her  impassioned  countenance.  She 
tnnied  her  face  towards  the  stage ;  and  she  was, 
with  Cordelia,  in  the  sick-chamber.  She  wept  for 
tlie  bereaved  mcmarch ;   the  tears   **  trilled  down 
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her  delicate  cheek :"  she  was  full  of  sympathy  with 
the  mimic  sufferers ;  she  forgot  that  their  woes 
were  unreal ;  she  forgot  that  she  was  in  a  crowded 
theatre.     She  did   not  see  Mr.   Kean  and  Mim 

;    she  beheld  only  Lear  and  his  daughter. 

She  bent  her  neck  forward ,  and  she  fixed  her  laige 
hazel  eyes  intently  upon  the  face  of  the  King.  It 
was  the  finest  tribute  to  theatrical  excellence  that 
can  be  imagined ;  it  was  real  sorrow  caught  from 
the  counterfeit  agony.  The  blue  veins  of  her  neck 
and  forehead  distended  themselves,  and  her  bo- 
som heaved,  and  her  lips  were  pressed  together,  afl 
though  she  were  struggling  to  control  her  emotion^ 
How  beautiful  she  looked  !  The  ever-changing 
hue  of  her  cheeks ;  the  strongly-marked  frontal 
vein,  so  indicative  of  genius  and  goodness,  which 
was  traced,  in  an  azure  line,  upon  the  exquisite 
whiteness  of  her  brow ;  the  dark  brown  luxurious 
hair,  confined  with  a  golden  fillet,  and  tbro^ 
back  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  mar  the  oval  of 
lier  face, — ^what  a  picture  of  eloquent  distress,-^ 

Sorrow  would  be  a  rarity  most  beloved. 
If  all  could  so  become  it. 

I  speak  of  sorrow :  I  ought  to  use  another  word ; 
for  Margaret  de  Laurier  would  not  have  exchanged 
those  violent  emotions  of  sympathy,  which  the  un- 
real suffering  before  her  had  excited  in  her  tender 
breast — she  would  not  have  exchanged  the  thril- 
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lijDg,  yet  pleasant,  agony  of  an  highly-distended 
imagination,  for  any  gentler  delights — for  any  more 
serene  enjoyment.  She  wished  for  no  softer  music. 
She  was  happy  in  the  excitement  of  her  feelings. 
For  Margaret  de  Laurier  was  a  poetess ;  in  Italy 
she  would  have  been  an  Improvisatrice. 

At  one  time  I  thought  that  she  was  about  to  be 
seized  with  an  hysterical  affection.  It  was  when 
Lear,  awakening  from  his  slumber,  recognizes  his 
daughter,  Cordelia.  The  whole  scene  is  so  exceed-, 
ingly  touching  that  it  might  bring  the  rheum  into 
sterner  eyes  than  those  of  Margaret  de  Laurier ; 
but  when  they  came  to  that  passage,  where  t^e  old 
Monarch  exclaims  half-doubtiogly 


*'  Do  not  laugh  at  me. 
For,  as  I  am  a  man,  I  think  this  ladj 
To  be  my  child  Cordelia ;" 

And  the  daughter,  with  a  heart  so  full  that  she 
scarcely  can  mould  her  rushing  feelings  into  arti- 
culate words,  throws  herself  at  the  feet  of  her  fa- 
ther, crying  out  with  a  choaking  voice, 

"  And  so  I  am — I  am—" 

Margaret  bowed  her  head,  and  buried  her  face  in 
her  hands,  whilst  the  tears  came  gushingly  from 
between  her  fingers,  and  an  audible  sob  which  she 
could  not  suppress,  smote  upon  the  ears  of  all 
around  her,  and  told  how  much  she  was  moved. 
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When  the  ixMgeAf  waB  etadeiy  Mr.  de  Iaqmi^ 
and  his  party  tiM^  inuttediotely  i6  depitrl:-^''! 
don't  knoW^  M«.  JCeitoingfaam/'  said  ktt,  ''  nbetlMr 
you  remain  to' witness  fevtes  or  ]laiitomimei(;  bat 
neither  my  davg^ter  nor  mys^  can  i^sb  sudif 
poor  inanities^  after  the  noMe  acting;  we  havejittt 
seen^^-it  would  be  like  diinkidg  muf  OfiiMire  after 
that  ^  king  of  all  wines/  Mottte-puleiano.  Bttt, 
howeyer,  if  you  are  inclined  t6  depart,  there  is  w 
seat  in  my  carriage  for  yon^,  and  t  dare  say  when 
we  reach  home  that  we  shall  find  a  petU  mmper 
awaiting  us.  Will  it  please  yoe  to  join  oer 
party  ?  " 

I  need  not  say  how  readily  t  accepted  the  inti- 
tation.  I  gave  Margaret  my  arm,  and  we  pro- 
ceeded along  the  lobby  and  down  the  stairs.  Mar- 
garet said  nothing ;  indeed,  I  did  not  wish  that  she 
should  speak ;  for  I  could  not  have  answered  her, 
if  she  had  spoken. 

We  entered  the  carriage ;  there  were  four  of  os, 
and  I  sate  beside  Margaret.  The  coachman  wae 
ordered,  in  the  first  instance,  to  set  down  the  elderly 
lady,  who  made  up  our  quartetto,  and  this  part  of 
the  business  having  been  performed,  the  word  of 
command  was — Home, 

As  the  carriage  proceeded  westward,  Mr.  de 
Laurier  asked  me  a  multitude  of  questions,  con* 
cerning  my  sojourn  in  India, — a  subject  which,  of 


all  otiheray  I  most  hated  to  touch  upon ;  but  Mar- 
garet was  Tery  silent ;  she  only  opened  her  lips 
once,  and  then  she  articulated  a  sent^ce,  full  of 
meamng,  which,  at  the  time,  I  did  not  compre- 
hend ;  but  the  real  import  of  whiobi  I  wa,s  sUbse- 
qoaitly  made  thoroughly  acquainted  with.  '^  Mr. 
Jermngham,"  said  she,  ''have  you  ever  visited 
Italy?" 

We  arrived  at  Mr.  de  Laurier's  dwelling.  It 
was  a  good  house,  in  a  good  street,  and  in  a  good 
situation.  When  I  entered,  every  thing  about  me 
bespoke  the  refinement  of  its  inhabitants;  but 
there  was  nothing  in  it  indicative  of  wealth.  You 
would  have  said,  ''  This  is  the  house  of  a  rpftn, 
who  has  a  moderate  income^  but  a  fine  taste. 
There  is  more  mind  than  money  here." 

I  sate  down  to  partake  of  the  slight  refection 
that  had  been  provided  for  us.  Margaret  very 
soon  rose,  with  a  thousand  apologies,  to  depart. 
Indeed,  she  was  in  no  state  to  bear  the  presence  of 
any  person,  much  less  that  of  a  stranger,  like  my- 
lelf.  But  there  was  so  much  courtesy  and  kind- 
ness in  the  language,  wherein  3be  excused  herself, 
that  I  felt  more  fluttered  than  annoyed  by  the  sud- 
denness of  Margaret's  departure.  She  extended  her 
hand  to  me,  and  she  said  in  a  cordial  tone — "  I  am 
a  popr  fool,  Mr.  Jemingham ;  but  Shakspeare  and 
Kean,  together,  unnerve  me  for  the  rest  of  the  even- 
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ing;  but  I  hope  to  see  you  sonu-  day,  wlien  I  cun 
be  more  like  a  rational  woman." — I  did  not  ^tuv 
long  after  this. 

My  uncle's  house  was  not  very  far  off.  I  raoi 
or  rather  skipped  along  the  streets.  When  I  en- 
tered Matthew  Jemingham's  library,  he  c<x^ra- 
tulated  me  upon  the  briskness  of  my  demeanour. 
"Well,  Claude,"  he  said,  "  what  now,  my  boy  ?  I 
am  sure  something  has  befallen  you  ;  for  I  have 
not  seen  you  in  such  high  spirits  since  the  first 
evening  of  your  arrival.  Why,  bless  me !  my  dear 
boy,  you  have  not  found  your  friend,  Everard 
Sinclair,  in  the  saloon  of  Drury  Lane  Theatre  ?" 

God  forgive  the  wickedness  of  my  reply,  for  I 
cried  out,  "  D — ^n  Everard  Sinclair ! " 

"How  now,  Claude?"  said  my  uncle,  ''d — ^ning 
your  friend  Sinclair !  what  on  earth  has  befallen 
the  boy  ?" 

"  Pardon  me,  my  dear  uncle,  I  did  not  at  all 
mean  what  I  said, — but  do  you  know  Mr.  de 
Laurier?" 

"  iU  155  de  Laurier,  you  mean, — do  I  know 
Margaret  de  Laurier?  Yes,  Claude,  I  am  happy 
to  say  that  I  know  both  the  daughter  and  her 


sire." 


"  Well,  uncle,  and  who  are  they  ?" 
"  Who  are  they  ? — why,  father  and  daughter, 
-but  first  tell  me  how  you  became  acquainted 
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with  them,  and  then  I  will  indulge  your  curio* 
sity/' 

I  related  all  that  had  happened,  and  my  uncle 
laughed  heartily.  ''  Well,  Claude,  there  is  no 
hope  for  you,  if  you  have  once  seen  Margaret  de 
Laurier.  But  now  I  will  redeem  my  promise ;  so, 
in  the  first  place,  seat  yourself  down  in  that  easy 
chair;  and,  in  the  second,  pour  yourself  out  a 
tumbler  of  this  Curasao  punch,— capital  stuff  it  is, 
Claude, — made  after ^'s  receipt." 

I  obeyed  the  injunctions  of  my  uncle;  and  Mr, 
Matthew  Jemingham  proceeded, — "  Your  story 
amuses  me  mightily — you  have  behaved  yourself 
like  a  hero  of  romance, — ^threatened  to  shoot  the 
father  and  fallen  in  love  with  the  daughter, — a  new 
mode  of  introducing  one's  self  to  a  young  lady, 
certainly, — but  one  which  shows  some  knowledge 
of  the  sex." 

'^ '  No  scandal  about  Queen  Elizabeth,'  my  dear 
uncle,"  said  I. 

"  Well,  then — (your  punch  will  get  cold :  have 
the  goodness  to  ring  the  bell,  and  we  will  have  an 
anchovy  toast) — Mr.  de  Laurier  is  an  Italian 
gentleman ;  I  believe  that  his  name  was  De  Laurio, 
and  that  he  is  a  count  or  a  prince  in  his  own 
country ;  but  since  he  has  sojourned  in  ours,  which 
is  now  some  eighteen  years,  he  has  anglicized  him- 
self completely,  and  has  had  the  sense  to  doff  his 
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title,  thinking  that  in  Ghrett  Bfitaio  the  character 
of  an  English  gentleman  is  more  respectable  and 
less  equivocal  than  that  of  a  foreign  noble.  He  is, 
I  ims^ine,  a  Neapolitan ;  but  having  united  bim* 
self  to  an  English  lady,  he  quitted  hia  own  smmy 
clime  for  our  less  genial  island,  and  has  never,  by 
one  visit  to  his  country^  interrupted  the  monotony 
of  his  exile.  Connected  with  this  there  is  a  ro^ 
mantic  story«  The  mother  of  Margaret  de  Laurier 
was  travelling  in  Italy  for  the  benefit  of  her 
health ;  she  was  consumptive,  and  the  fiuniiy  phy- 
sician had  recommended  the  pure  air  of  Tuscany 
as  the  most  likely  to  strengthen  her  lungs. 
Thither,  therefore.  Miss  Charlton  repaired,  at* 
tended  by  both  her  parents,  for  they  doated  on 
their  daughter  most  entirely,  and  she  was  an  only 
child.  They  visited  Rome,  and  Florence,  and 
Geneva ;  at  last  they  settled  at  Naples :  ^there  Mr. 
Charlton  was  attacked  by  a  virulent  infectious 
fever ;  he  died ;  Mrs.  Charlton  died,  and  Emily 
was  left  alone  in  the  world — not  alone,  for  she  had 
many  friends — but  an  orphan;  unhappy  and  dis- 
consolate. Mr.  Charlton,  upon  his  death-bed, 
anxious  that  his  poor  daughter  should  continue  to 
dwell  in  Italy,  had  appointed  an  English  resident 
at  Naples,  with  whom  he  was  upon  terms  of  the 
closest  friendship,  sole  guardian  of  Emily ;  for  the 
girl  was  not  of  age,  and  she  was  heiress  to  con- 
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nderable  property.  Well,  Claude — (you  don't 
drink  your  punch,  that  tumbler  must  be  quite 
cold ;  fill  again  in  another  glass) — when  residing  be- 
neath the  roof  of  her  guardian,  she  became  ac* 
quainted  with  Count  de  Laurio,  a  young  nobleman 
of  a  very  excellent  family,  and  a  reputation  which 
never  bad  been  sullied,  or  even  breathed  upon, 
since  the  hour  of  his  birth.  He  courted,  and  in 
process  of  time  was  accepted  by  Emily  Charlton. 
— (You  may  light  your  cigar,  Claude;  I  don't 
mitid  it  in  the  library ;  besides,  it's  good  for  the 
books)*  They  were  married,  and  a  daughter  was 
bom  unto  them— «weet  Margaret  de  Laurier-^ 
(Come,  boy,  drink  to  her  health,  and  I'll  join  you 
in  the  toast — *  Sweet  Margaret  de  Laurier,  and  a 
husband  worthy  of  her,'  eh!  Claude?)  Soon  after, 
the  mother  died;  there  is  a  mystery  about  her 
death.  Slie  did  not  die  of  consumption,  for  after 
ber  marriage  she  grew  comparatively  strong ;  but 
'tis  said  that  she  died  mad;  though  I  will  not 
vouch  for  the  truth  of  this  rumour.  However,  you 
must  not  think  that  any  blame  was  attached  to 
her  husband;  for,  on  the  contrary,  he  was  the 
most  affectiooate  consort  in  the  worid,  and  was 
severely  stricken  by  the  death  of  his  wife.  I  be*- 
iieve  that  there  was  madness  in  the  Charlton 
family — (why,  deuce  take  it,  Claude!  you  are  putr 
ting  your  cigar^^isbes  in  your  punch !     My  story 
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seems  to  interest  you  mightily.)  Well»  boy,  upoa 
her  death-bed, — ^it  matters  not  whether  she  was  in- 
sane or  not, — but  she  certainly  did  not  exhibit  her 
insanity  in  this  last  crowning  act  of  her  life." 
(My  uncle  was  a  profound  patriot,  and  he  loved 
every  now  and  then,  to  take  a  good-natured  fling 
at  a  foreigner,  although  he  was  the  first  always  to 
assist,  or  to  protect,  one  by  his  exertions.)  *^  She 
called  the  count  to  her  bed-side,  and  in  an  impas- 
sioned voice,  she  exclaimed,  '  De  Laurio,  I  have  a 
boon  to  ask.  It  is  my  last,  for  I  am  a  dying 
woman.  By  the  love  you  bear  me — by  your  hope 
in  heaven — by  all  that  is  most  sacred  in  this 
world  and  in  the  next,  swear,  that  within  three 
months  of  my  burial,  you  will  take  that  infant 
child,  who  now,  cradled  in  innocence,  sleeps  so 
sweetly  by  my  side,  to  England,  and  suffer  her  not 
to  depart  thence  until  she  be  arrived  at  woman- 
hood and — married,  I  will  not  impose  exile  upon 
you  ;  but  the  choice  is  between  your  country  and 
your  child.     Will  you  swear  V 

"The  coimt  hesitated.  'Stay!'  continued  the 
dying  woman ;  '  it  is  fitting  that  you  should  know 
the  reason  of  my  request.  You  have  a  right  to 
demand  this ;  and  you  shall  be  answered.  Listen, 
De  Laurio  !  You  are  an  Italian ;  your  country  is 
mine :  and  I  would  not  willingly  rail  against  it; 
but  this  is  not  the  hour  when  the  voice  of  duty 
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should  be  hushed  because  delicacy  whispers  it  to 
be  silent.  I  would  not  that  a  daughter  of  mine 
should  be  educated  in  this  country : — need  I  say 
any  more,  De  Laurio  ?  This  sentence  includes  all 
that  it  is  necessary  to  say  on  the  subject.  I  owe 
much  to  the  climate  of  Italy ;  several  years  of  life^ 
and  one  year  of  your  society,  my  husband;  but 

custom^  example^  intercourse' and   as   she 

said  this  she  grew  very  faint,  and  thinking  that 
her  hour  was  nigh,  she  checked  herself,  and,  with 
a  last  effort,  cried,  '  De  Laurio  !  will  you  swear?' 

"'  I  will!  I  will  !'  cried  the  count,  and  he  bent 
down  to  kiss  his  wife ;  but  there  was  no  motion  in 
her  lips;  they  answered  not  to  his; — she  was  dead  ! 
But  De  Laurio  kept  his  vow, — the  vow  which  he 
made  to  the  corpse.  —  There,  Claude,  there's  a 
romance  for  you.  I  have  given  the  story,  as 
nearly  as  I  can  remember  it,  in  De  Laurio's  own 
words.  And  now,  my  boy,  you  are  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  birth,  parentage,  and  educa- 
tion of  La  Belle  Marguerite. — By  the  bye,  I  forgot 
to  show  you  the  quarto  copy  of  Boswell  I  have 
bought,  with  Edmund  Malone's  notes,  and  several 
MSS.  of  the  Doctor's  inserted." 

*'  But,  imcle,  I  must  be  allowed  to  cross-examine 
you.  In  the  first  place,  may  I  ask  what  was  your 
introduction  to  the  De  Lauriers,  They  spoke  of 
you  as  their  fiiend  and  benefactor,  declaring  that 
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There  ! — wliat  do  you  think  of  mj 
"  You   will    not  tell  me   then, 
looking  beseechinj^ly  into  Muttlu 
face. 

"  Certainly,  Claude,  I  will,  if  it 
the  least  satisfaction,  De  Laur 
upon  business;  our  first  acquaii 
professional  nature.  It  happened 
tives  of  his  deceased  wife  contef 
possession  to  her  estates.  De  I 
laid  the  case  before  me,  and  it 
shameless  conspiracy  against  the 
I.'  I  exerted  all  my  energies  to  proc 

fortunately  enough,  I  succeeded.' 
;;  "  Pardon  me,  uncle/'  I  said,  * 

t  you  hare  withheld  something.    ] 

i  of  the  world  to  speak  of  a  lawi 

you  from  beggary,  or  of  a  physic 
you  from  death,  as  a  benefectoi 
eternally  beholden.  Such  beo 
foreotten  as  soon  as  they  are 
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wtty  of  tfiese  fefeigiieys.  The  Italians  wm  pm** 
▼erbially  hyperbolical  ki'  their  fibres  of  speech* 
You  mvtst  not  judge  their  expressions  of  gratittade 
by  the  standard  of  onr  phlegmatic  conntrjFinen.'* 

^  An  ingeniocrs  answer'  enoughy  tmcle ;  but  i 
Mist  still  continue  fo  act  the  inqmsitop.  I  am  not 
satisfied  with  your  evasion,  though  I  understand 
titet  is  the  cause  of  it." 

''  Well,  GDaude,  I  suppose  that  I  must  tell  yoiw 
Palpable  as  were  De  Laurier's  rights  to  the  eye  of 
reason  and  benevolence,  they  were  by  no  means 
pripable  to  the  eye  of  the  law;  and  it  vras  no  easy 
matter  to  establish  the  justice  of  his  claims* 
Lawyers  have  an  admirable  mode  of  eating  the 
kernel  of  the  nut  and  giving  the  shetts  to  their 
clients ;  and  in  this  case  of  the  Charlton  property, 
very  considerable  expenses  were  incurred  by  my 
eiient,  for  the  suit  was  both  long  and  intricate. 
However,  it  was  a  *  labour  of  love'  to  me;  for  I 
was  protectmg  the  rights  of  an  injured  foreigner, 
upon  whose  ignorance  of  oar  laws  and  customs, 
some  wicked  fellow-countrymen  of  ours  were  ex- 
erting all  their  powers  to  impose.  Besides,  during 
the  progress  of  the  cause,  I  conceived  a  great  par- 
tiality for  De  Laurier,  and  had  every  reason  to 
admire  the  independent  manliness  of  his  character; 
fot  though  he  is  a  hot-headed,  impetuous  fellow, 
he  has  some  admirable  good   qualities.      Well, 
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Claude,  not  to  make  a  long  story  of  this,  we 
triumphed.    And  De  Laurier  came  to  me,  with  a 
heart  overflowing  with  gratitude,  and  mouth  full  of 
'  expenses/  and  other  words  of  similar  import, 
declaring  that  he  could  not  understand  the  expla- 
nations of  the  attorney  who  had  acted  with  me, 
and  so  on.     Upon  which  I  interrupted  his  volu- 
bility, and  asked  whether  he  was  going  to  act  the 
part  of  Mark  Antony's  Fulvia,  who  pierced,  with 
a  golden  bodkin,  the  tongue  of  Cicero,  the  orator. 
Whereupon,  as  indeed  I  had  anticipated,  he  flew 
into  a  violent  passion,  swearing  that  he  would  be 
pensioner  upon  no  man's  bounty,  and  asking  whe- 
ther I  intended  to  insult  him.     But  I  told  him  that 
I  had  already  been  remunerated  a  thousand  times 
over ;  but  that  if  he  wished  to  pay  me  any  further, 
I  would  take  no  other  coin  but  his  friendship^  which 
was  more  precious  to  me  than  all  the  gold  in  the 
world. — So  this  is  the  mighty  business  which  you 
were   so  anxious  to  investigate.     Have  you  any 
more  questions  to  ask,  for  I  hear  it  striking  one, 
and" 

^*  Yes,  uncle ;"  I  interrupted.  "  Mr.  De  Laurier 
is  not  very  rich,  I  should  imagine,  by  the  style  in 
which  he  lives.  Do  you  know  what  is  his  income? 
How  many  rupees  a  month  V* 

"  Upon  my  word,"  cried  my  uncle,  laughing, 
"  you  propose  a  question   which  demands  some 
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calculation^  to  answer  in  the  numerals  of  your 
Indian  currency.  But  if  I  tell  you  that  he  is 
possessed  of  about  fifteen  hundred  a-year,  you 
will  be  able  to  reduce  the  siun  to  its  equivalent  in 
rupees.  Are  you  beginning  to  think  already  about 
the  dowry  J  my  dear  boy  ?  Remember  one  thing, 
however,  that  your  brother  has  been  at  De  Laurier's 
before  you." 

"  My  brother ! — a  thousand  devils ! "  I  exclaimed ; 
for  there  was  madness  in  the  very  thought. 

"I  don't  think,  however,  that  he  has  made 
much  impression,"  said  my  uncle,  as  he  lighted 
his  taper. — "Mais  nous  verrons,  mon  fits.  Good 
night,  Claude." 
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CHAPTER  V. 


Sir,  be  comforted ; 
We  have  our  manly  virtues  g^ven  us, 
Ta  exercise  ia  such  extremes  as  these. 

Sbirlby. 


I  HAD  promised  Mr.  De  Laurier  that  I  would 
pay  him  a  visit  on  the  following  day.  Mai^ret 
had  also  expressed  a  wish  to  see  me  "  before  very 
long ;"  and,  although  I  had  not  the  vanity  to  look 
upon  the  request  as  any  thing  more  than  a  mani- 
festation of  courtesy,  I  remembered  the  words  that 
she  had  uttered  with  the  pleasantest  emotions  in 
the  world,  and  I  determined  to  do  all  that  I  could 
to  render  myself  agreeable  in  her  sight. 

I  am  not  one  of  those  who  "  take  sound  counsel 
of  their  pillow  not  to  rise  until  they  hear  it  ring 
noon;"  and,  at  the  season  of  which  I  am  now 
writing,  I  was  an  earlier  riser  than  I  am  at  present, 
because  I  had  not  as  yet  shaken  off  the  tenacity  of 
my  Indian  habits.     Before  eleven  o'clock,  on  the 
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morning  after  my  adventures  at  the  theatre,  I  had 
wandered  into  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Temple, 
very  diligeiitly  employed  upon  a  book-hunt* 

^'Perhaps  I  may  succeed  here/'  ^said  I,  as  I 
strolled  into  a  shop,  situated  in  a  narrow  street 
ccmtiguous  to  Chancery-lane. 

I  had  been  looking  for  the  first  folio  edition  of 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  plays, — the  edition  of 
1647,  which  Shirley  superintended  and  prefaced. 

''  I  think,  sir,  that  this  is  the  book  you  are  in 
search  of,"  said  the  shopkeeper,  with  an  air  of 
satisfaction,  as  he  brought  down  the  work  froqi 
a  iront  shelf,  and  displayed  it  most  ostentatiously 
upon  the  counter;  ''and  I  may  say  that  I  am 
fortimate,  in  being  able  to  serve  you,  too,  sir ;  for 
.'there  is  a  great  demand,  just  now,  for  these  old 
{days,  in  the  market.  The  copy,  which  you  see 
now,  sir,  has  passed  more  than  onoe  through  ipy 
hands.  It  was  the  property  of  the  late  John 
Kemble,  the  tragedian." — ^And  then  he  cbfurged 
me  a  sum  which  far  exceeded  the  value  of 
the  book. 

I  made  some  demur  at  what  I  considered  a  mo^ 
flagitious  demand,  for  a  not  very  fine  copy  of  a  not 
very  scarce  book. 

But  the  man  was  up  to  his  profession,  apd 
jrepUedj — '^  Indeed,  sir,  I  am  offering  you  a  bargain. 
The  marginal  annotations  alone  are  worth  double 
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the  money;  and  theRe,  sir,  are  undoubted  or^^- 
ginals, — autographs  of  great  value  in  themselves*; 
besides  the  fund  of  dramatic  knowledge  th^;^ 
contain,  lit  for  a  new  edition,  sir." 

"  You  will  allow  me,  perhaps,"  said  I,  "toformrx 
my  own  opinion  upon  this  subject ;"  and,  turning 
over  the  leaves  of  the  book,  I  glanced  at  the  note^ 
in  the  margin,  when,  just  as  I  had  arrived  at 
conclusion  that  criticisms,  such  as  I  was  then 
reading,  would  be  dearly  purchased  at  any  price, 
they  being,  most  assuredly,  the  work  of  some 
tasteless  annotator,  hired  for  the  purpose,  a  maid- 
servant came  running  in  hastily,  at  the  back  door, 
and  informed  her  master,  that  the  gentleman  who 
lodged  up-^tairs  had  been  seized  with  a  fit  of 
convulsions,  and  appeared  likely  to  take  his 
departiure  for  another  world,  if  medical  aid  wa3 
not  immediately  brought  to  the  assistance  of 
the  invalid. 

"  Run,  Betsey,  run !  then,*'  cried  the  bookseller, 

"  to  No.  — ,  and  tell  Mr.  R ,  either  to  come 

himself  immediately,  or  to  send  somebody  to  see 
the  gentleman;" — and  then,  turning  to  me,  he 
continued,  "  I  should  be  mighty  sorry,  sir,  if  any 
thing  serious  were  to  happen,  because  he  is  a  most 
excellent  lodger ;  so  very  kind  and  obliging  to  us 
in  the  shop  below,  and  a  wonderful  learned 
gentleman, " 
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"  Stop,   Mr. ^/'   I  exclaimed,   interrupting 

the  voluble  bookseller ;  for  a  sudden  idea  entered 
my  brain  that  his  lodger  might  be  Everard 
Sinclair. — "Will  you  tell  me  the  gentleman's 
name  ?     I  have  an  especial  reason  for  inquiring." 

"Why,  sir,"  replied  the  bibliopole,  with  a 
sagacious  expression  of  countenance,  "  I  cannot 
exactly  tell  you  the  real  name  of  the  gentleman, 
for  there  be  something  about  this  which  I  do  not 
know  how  to  make  out ;  but — " 

"  Stay,"  I  cried,  for  my  suspicions  were  con- 
firmed by  the  uncertain  announcement  of  the 
bibliopole ;  "  is  he  a  young  married  man,  with  a 
wife,  and  an  infant  daughter  ?" 

"  Lord,  bless  you,  — no,  sir!"  replied  the  book- 
seller, "  he  be  as  old  as  other  people,  and  either  a 
bachelor  or  a  widower,  for  he  has  no  lady  with 
him ;  —  I  hope  that  jade  Betsy  has  not  stopped  to 
chatter  by  the  way." 

"  But  can  we  do  nothing  for  the  poor  gentleman 
in  the  meantime  ?  —  can  we  render  him  no  assist- 
ance before  your  servant  returns  with  the  doctor?" 

"  Oh,  dear !  no,  sir,  —  none  whatever,  I  assure 

you;   for  Mr.  R says,  that  when  the    fits 

come  upon  him,  he  is  best  left  to  himself,  because 
be  fancies  all  manner  of  things,  if  he  sees  a  strange 
fitce  in  the  room.  He  seems  to  have  a  baddish 
ccmscience,    and    yet    he    is  a  pious  gentleman 
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enough;  for  it  was  but  the  other  day  that    he 
bought  Clarke's  bible  fropi  me,  in  Russia,  falio, 
plates,  and  a  most  beautiful  copy,  perfect,  without 
a  soil,  good  as  new,  and  yet  cheap  as  waste  paper. 
I  bought  it  at  the  sale  of  the  late  primate's  effects* 

and  the  Bishop  of ,  who  was  bidding  against 

me,  said,  when  the  lot  was  knocked  down,— v^ 

was  lot  96  in  the  catalogue;  —  'Mr.  ,  ^ 

congratulate,    though   I    envy,   you ;    you  haver 
made ' " 

But  as  I  was  very  little  interested  in  the  sayings 
of  the  bishop,  or  the  bargains  of  the  bookseller, 
but  very  much  so  in  the  condition  of  the  sick  gen- 
tleman upstairs,  I  interrupted  my  loquacious 
friend,  by  inquiring  the  name  of  his  lodger,  and 
asking  how  long  the  unfortunate  man  had  occupied 
the  chambers  he  was  then  residing  in. 

"  Why,  I  can't  boast  much  of  my  memory,"  re- 
plied the  bibliopole,  "  but  as  far  ^s  I  can  reppiem- 
ber,  he  has  been  with  us  a  twelve-month  come 
Michaelmas,  and  this,. sir,  is  the  10th  of  Septea;i- 
ber.  My  last  lodger  was  an  over-bad  gentleman ; 
indeed,  sir,  he  was  no  gentleman  at  all,  for  he 
used  to  bring  all  manner  of  company  into  my 
house,  —  he  did ;  and  when  I  told  him  that  I  kept, 
neither  a  pot-house,  nor  a  brothel,  he  called  me  an 
impertinent  rascal,  and  kicked  me,  sir,  in  my  own 
shop.    I  knew  my  place  better  than  to  retort^ 
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shop;  but  the  BritiBh  lion  was  roused  in  my  bosom, 
and  I  — " 

"  Gkve     him     notice    to    quit.      Very    good, 

Mr. ;  indeed   you   were  quite  right ;   but  I 

was  not  asking  about  your  last  lodger ;  my  ques- 
tion related  more  immediately  to  the  present  one. 
Will  it  please  you  to  tell  me  his  name  V 

"Oh!  dear,  sir,  yes,"  replied  the  bookseller;  "  I 
beg  your  pardon  for  being  so  long,  but  my  tongue 
runs  away  with  me,  at  times.  The  gentleman 
who  lodges  upstairs,  calls  himself  Mr.  Delaval,  — 
but  I  think,  sir,  that  be  only  the  name  under 
which  he  hangs  out.  Yet,  for  all  that,  he  is  the 
▼ery  moral  of  a  gentleman.'' 

Delaval! — the  announcement  of  this  name 
stimulated,  to  the  highest  degree,  the  curiosity 
which  had  already  been  awakened  by  the  book- 
seller's account  of  his  lodger.  Could  "  the  gen- 
tleman upstairs"  be  indeed  that  inscrutable  being 
who  had  so  mystified  me,  when,  an  inquisitive 
8chool4)oy,  I  had  attempted  to  fathom  his  cha- 
racter ?  —  Could  this  be  indeed  he,  the  usher  of 
Dr.  R — ,  the  friend  of  Lord  Leicester,  now  living, 
nay,  perhaps  dying,  in  obscurity,  unknown,  and 
unforgotten  ?  —  I  asked  myself  this  question,  and 
my  answer  was,  "  Yes,  it  may  be ;"  but  I  de- 
termined, at  once,  to  ascertain  the  truth  or  the 
fallaciousness  of  my  suspicions. 

VOL.  II.  G 
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I  proceeded  to  interrogate  the  bibliopole;  but  in 
order  that  he  might  conceal  nothing  from  me,  I 
thought  that  it  would  be  prudent,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, to  apply  a   little  goideu  ointrntut  to  his 

tongue.     "  You  will  have  the  goodness,  Mr. , 

to  send  me  that  'Beaumont  and  Fletcher;'  you 
are  already  acquainted  with  my  address." 

The  bookseller  bowed  his  acquiescence. 

^'  And  I  dare  say/'  continued  I,  '^  that  I  shall 
have  occasion  before  I  leave  the  shop  to  make  sun- 
dry other  purchases/'  (the  bookseller's  countenance 
brightened  up,)  ''  I  will  look  around  your  shelves 
presently.  By  the  bye,  what  did  you  say  was  the 
name  of  the  gentleman  upstairs  V* 

"  He  calls  himself  Mr.  Delaval/'  replied  tlic  ob- 
sequious shopkeeper;  ''  but  I  think  that  he  holds 
out  under  false  colours,  sir." 

"  And  why    do    you   think   that,    Mr.   ? 

Have  you  got  a  copy  of  the  Arcadia  ?^ 

"  Yes,  sir,  and  a  very  fine  copy  too — first  edition, 
with  Lord  Brooke's  autograph.     Shall  I  show  it 

to  you,  Mr. Jerningham?  I  believe,  sir,  you  arc 

the  son  of  Mr.  Jerningham,  of street  ?    Your 

honourable  father,  Mr.  Jerningham,  is  one  of  my 
best  customers." 

*'  Mr.  Jerningham  is  my  uncle,  and  I  will  look 
at  the  Arcadia  presently.  In  the  mean  time  you 
were  about  to  tell  me  your  reasons  for  suspecting 
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the  legitimate  right  of  your  lodger  to  the  name  of—' 
Delaval,  was  it  not  V* 

"  Why,  sir,"  replied  the  bibliopole,  "  the  fact  of 
the  matter  is  this^ — and  yet  I  hardly  know  that  I 
ought  to  meddle  with  what  does  not  concern  me ; 
the  secrets  of  my  lodger  should  be  my  own,  but  to 
you,  Mr.  Jemingham,  who  are  such  a  good  cus- 
tomer, I  may  venture  to " 

''Oh,  certainly!    I  applaud    the   justness    of 

your  sentimoits,  Mr. ,  but  have  the  goodness 

to  go  on." 

'*  Well,  sir,  I  was  about  to  remark,  I  have  very 
strong  grounds  for  my  suspicions,  for  not  very  long 
after  the  gentleman  had  taken  up  his  abode  in  my 
house,  Mr.  Jemingham,  a  smart  cabriolet,  with  a 
foot-boy  behind  it,  came  dashing  up  to  the  house, 
and  a  handsome  young  gentleman  got  out  of  it,  as 
I  thought,  to  make  a  purchase;  but  guess  what  was 
my  disappointment,  when  he  asked  me  if  a  Mr. 

,  (on  my  life,  I  forget  the  name  he  inquired 

for,)  was  lodging  in  my  house,  and  when  I  told 
him  that  a  gentleman  who  called  himself  Delaval 
was  upstairs,  his  lordship,  for  I  found  he  was  a 
lord,  replied  that  it  was  all  one,  and  begged  to  be 
shewn  up  to  Mr.  Delaval  immediately.'' 

My  suspicions  were  so  much  corroborated  by 
this  intelligence,  that  I  no  longer  doubted  the 
identity  of  the  Delaval  in  the  bookseller's  lodg- 

o  2 
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ings  with  the  Delaval  of  Dr.  R — ^*s  school.  The 
young  lord,  beyond  all  question,  was  no  other 
than  my  friend   Leicester.     But  I  continued  to 

interrogate     Mr.   .     "  And   who    may   this 

stranger  have  been  ?" 

**  Why  that,  sit,  I  could  never  discover ;  I  heard 
tlie  foot-boy  address  him  as  *  my  lord,'  and  then, 
next  day,  I  endeavoured  to  pump  Mr.  Delaval,  but 
I  made  nothing  out  of  him  at  all:  I  don't  think, 
whoever  he  may  have  been,  that  his  visit  was 
very  agreeable  to  my  lodger,  for  he  was  up 
almost  all  that  night,  striding  backward  and  for- 
ward in  his  chamber,  and  the  next  morning  he 
was  taken  ill,  sir,  and  Betsy,  (that  is,  my  maid, 
for  my  wife's  name  is  Betsy  also,)  declared  that 
the  gentleman's  bed  had  not  been  slept  on  at  all 
that  night." 

^'  But  did  you  see  nothing,"  I  asked,  **  of  his 
lordship  after  this  ?" 

**  Oh,  dear  I  no,  sir, — nothing  at  all.  I  never 
saw  him  again,  nor  has  Mr.  Delaval  had  a  single 
visitor  since  that  day,  barring  a  strange-looking 
gentleman  in  black,  whom  I  take,  sir,  to  be  a 
clergyman,  and  who  comes  now  and  then,  of  an 
evening  to  spend  a  short  time  with  my  lodger.  But 
he,  sir,  be  gone  away  now,  for  I  have  not  seen  him 
this  month  past." 

*^  And  what  aged  man  may  he  be  ?'' 
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**  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,  the  stranger  or  Mr. 
Delaval  T 

•'  The  latter." 

'^  I  can  scarcely  inform  you/'  replied  the  shop- 
keeper '^  with  any  exactness  or  nicety,  for  some- 
times he  appears  younger  than  at  other  times.  But 
I  cannot  be  far  wrong,  when  I  say  between  forty 
and  fifty — yet  nearer  forty  than  fifty,  though,  to  be 
sure,  I  may  be  out  in  my  reckoning." 

^  And  his  person  ?" 

''  He  is  tall  and  thin,  but  not  badly  made  by  any 
means ;  he  has  an  high  forehead,  black  hair,  a^nd 
large  hazel  eyes ;  I  should  say,  that  he  had  been 
handsome  when  young,  but  sickness  is  no  friend 
to  beauty,  and  Mr.  Delaval  has  had  a  world  of  suf- 
fering." 

By  this  time  the  medical  gentleman  had  ren- 
dered all  the  assistance  in  his  power  to  the  invalid, 
and  he  entered  the  shop  to  report  that  the  sick  man 
was  now  comparatively  at  his  ease — ^that  the  fit 
had  been  over  some  time,  and  that  he  (the  doctor) 
having  taken  from  his  patient  a  few  ounces  of 
blood,  had  left  him  in  a  state  of  tranquillity, 
which  was  symptomatic  of  an  improved  con- 
dition. 

I  called  the  surgeon  aside,  and  telling  him  that 
I  was  a  friend  of  his  patient's,  asked  permission  to 
visit  the  invalid,  not  very  much  expecting,  I  must 
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confess,  that  the  permission  would  be  so  readily 
ceded  to  me. 

"  By  all  means/'  cried  the  medical  gentleman, 
"  the  presence  of  a  friend  may  comfort  him ;  for,  if 
I  mistake  not«  the  gentleman's  malady  is  more  of 
the  mind  than  of  the  body." 

I  requested  the  bookseller,  without  loss  of  time, 
to  show  me  the  way  to  the  apartment  of  his 
lodger:  the  man  stared,  and  looked  inquiringly 
at  the  apothecary,  who  nodded  his  head  in  token 
of  acquiescence,  and  put  the  scruples  of  the  shop- 
keeper to  flight. 

The  bookseller  tapped  gently  at  the  door  of  the 
sick-chamber,  and  the  invalid,  apparently  identify' 
ing  this  mild  application  for  admittance,  called  out 
in  a  feeble  tone, "  You  may  come  in  Mr. " 

The  bibliopole  entered  the  apartment  of  his 
lodger,  to  apprise  him  of  my  intended  visit,  and 
presently  I  heard  a  voice — a  well-known  voice, 
saying,  **  Tell  Mr.  Jemingham  I  will  see  him.  It 
matters  not  who  comes  to  me  now."  So  straight- 
way  I  entered  the  apartment. 

Upon  a  large  tent-bed,  the  curtains  of  which  had 
been  thrown  back,  covered  only  with  a  single  sheet, 
his  head  resting  upon  his  right  arm,  the  elbow  of 
which  was  on  his  pillow,  his  lefl  arm  lymg  by  his 
side,  bandaged  and  bleeding  from  the  effects  of  re- 
cent venesection,  his  pale  face  turned  towards  the 
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door  in  expectation  of  my  forewarned  appearance, 
wan  as  a  spectre,  and  scarcely  more  real  in  sub- 
stance, lay  the  ci-devant  usher  of  Dr.  R ,  the 

strange — the  unfathomable  Delaval. 

There  was  an  air  of  comfort  and  cleanliness 
about  the  room,  which  said  much  in  favour  of  the 
landlord.     It  was  even  cheerful  in  its  appearance, 
— ^unpleasingly  cheerful  in  my  eyes,  for  there  was 
that  about  it  which  seemed  to  smile  in  mockery  of 
its  suffering  inhabitant.     But,  more  than  all,  there 
was  a  degree   of   taste,   visible   throughout    the 
apartment,  which,  I  knew,  could  have  emanated 
only  from  the  cultivated  mind  of  the  tenant.     In 
the  nice  arrangement  of  the  furniture, — in  the  dis- 
position of  the  many  books  and  instruments,  which 
were  seen  in  all  parts  of  the  room, — in  the  un- 
doubted originality  of  the  few  old  pictures,  evi- 
dently not    the    property  of  the  lodging-keeper, 
which  ornamented   the  walls  of  the  chamber, — 
tiiere  was  a  striking  manifestation  of  miiidy — mind 
of  no  second-rate  order.    It  was  one  of  those  beau- 
tiful English  autumn  days,  the   charms  of  which 
are  not  to  be  obliterated  by  the  smoke  and  con- 
finement of  a  metropolis, — and  the  window  had 
been  thrown  open,  and  the  bright  sun,  now  nearly 
at  its  height,  came  glancing  into  the  room,  and 
there  was  a  long  green  box  of  mignionette,  which 
stretched  itself  out  on  the  window-ledge ;  and  a 
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bunch  of  fresh  flowers  in  a  handsome  vase  on  the 
table ;  and  really  you  might  have  thought  your* 
self  in  the  country,  but  for  the  long,,  dingy,  formal 
row  of  black  houses,  which  appeared  upon  the 
other  side  of  the  street,  and  shut  out  every  glimpse 
of  prospect  from  the  sight  of  the  disappointed  be- 
holder. 

There  was  a  chair  by  the  bed-side  of  the  suf- 
ferer, and  Delaval  motioned  to  me  to  be  seated. 
He  held  out  his  thin»  bony  hand,  and  the  feeble 
pressure  of  his  fingers,  which  was  intended  for  a 
cordial  grasp,  bespoke^  with  alarming  certainty,  the 
sad  debility  of  the  invalid.  But  there  was  no 
trembling, — no  involuntary  motion :  on  the  con- 
trary, enervated  as  he  was,  there  was  a  firmness  in 
his  muscular  action, — a  tranquillity  and  decisicHi 
in  his  weakness,  which  I  had  not  anticipated,  and 
which  surprised  me.  I  expected  that  my  appear- 
ance would  have  agitated  him ;  but  whatever  may 
have  been  stirring  within,  externally  he  wajs  very 
calm.  I  never  in  my  whole  life  had  seen  him  so 
thoroughly  composed. 

"  Well,  Jemingham,*'  said  the  sick  man, — "  so, 
you  have  found  out  at  last  the  haunts  of  your  old 
preceptor.  May  I  ask  to  what  accident  I  am  in- 
debted for  this  visit? — but  at  all  events  I  am 
happy  to  see  you.  The  time  was,  when  I  might 
have  wished  you  away,  —but  now, — now,  at  leasts 
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you  are  welcome  to  my  chamber,  the  chamber  as  it 
Boon  will  be  of  the  dead." 

I  told  him  of  all  that  had  passed  in  the  book- 
seller's shop  below,  disclaiming  any  premeditated 
intention  of  intruding  upon  him,  and  protesting 
that  my  discovery  of  his  residence  was  purely  and 
entirely  accidental.  There  was  a  pause ;  I  was  too 
deeply  affected  to  utter  another  word. 

The  sick  man  was  the  first  to  break  the  silence. 
'*  Jemingham,  do  not  think  that  I,  in  any  measure, 
desire  your  absence :  you  look  with  a  kind  face 
upon  my  afflictions,  and  you  speak  in  a  kind  voice, 
— believe  me,  I  should  wish,  before  I  die,  the 
blessing  of  a  few  kind  words.  Yes ;  Jemingham, 
I  am  a  dying  man  ;  it  is  of  no  use  to  tell  me  that 
I  am  not.  I  feel  it  here, — in  my  heart  do  I  feel 
death  coming.  Hark  !  do  you  not  hear  it  beating  / 
— Look,  then;  look  Jemingham?  are  not  those 
strenuous  vibrations  V* — 1  did  look ;  and  the  whole 
frame-work  of  his  bed  was  shaking ;  the  pulsa- 
tions of  the  sick  man's  heart  made  it  quiver  like  a 
leaf  in  the  wind.  *' Yes,  Jemingham,"  continued 
my  companion, — "  you  may  well  be  silent  now. 
My  days  are  numbered ;  but  what  of  that  I — a 
few  years  more  or  less  in  this  world  of  suffering, 
what  matters  it  ?  The  old  soldier,  in  the  play,  has 
philosophised  with  some  wisdom, 

g6 
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Tie  but  to  dio,-4ogi  do  it,  d«eb  with  dtMia^. 
Birds  sing  away  their  souls,  and  bahios  deep  'em ; 
Why  do  I  talk  of  that  is  treble  raatage  1* 

There  was  a  time  when  I  should  have  looked 
upon  death  as  an  evil ;  then  I  had  much  to  do ; 
but  now, — rerfXeorac,  it  is  finished, — my  work 
is  done;  and  I  am  ready."  Then,  suddenly 
checking  himself,  he  asked,  ^'  Have  you  seen  Leices- 
ter of  late? — Lord  Leicester, — I  b^  his  Lordship's 
pardon  ;*'  and  a  forced  smile  played  upon  his  lips. 

'^  Oh !  yes,  Mr.  Delaval;  I  saw  him  but  a  few 
weeks  ago," — and  then  I  alluded  cursorily  to  our 
miduight  revels  at  Stonehenge. 

'*  It  is  well,"  cried  the  sick  man,  earnestly, — and 
then,  as  if  suddenly  recollecting  himself, — *^  did  he 
say  any  thing  about  me?'* 

'*  I  asked  him  if  he  knew  your  abode,  and  he 
said,  that  you  were  probably  upon  the  Continent ; 
but  that  he  had  not  seen  you  for  some  time,  and 
did  not  know  where  you  were  residing." 

''  Did  he  say  that  ?"  exclaimed  Delaval,  in  a 
sorrowful  tone  of  voice.  **  Poor  Leicester !  God 
forgive  thy  frailties,  for  assuredly  they  are  many 
and  great. — Jemingham,  our  connexion  at  school 
used  to  mystify  you ;  I  know  it  did.  You  have 
come  opportunely ;  but  for  this  meeting  you  would 
have  died  in  ignorance  of  my  story.     As  it  is,  I 

*  Beaomont  and  Fletcher's  Mad  Lover. 
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ham  long  been  seeking  a  confidant, — I  wish  to  un- 
burthen  myself;  but  not  now ;  another  day,  come 
to  me,  and  you  shall  learn  my  secret.^' 

^'  Secret !  what  secret  Y'  I  asked,  with  an  hypo- 
critical affectation  of  surprise. 

"  Nonsense ! — ^you  know  well  enough  that  there 
is  a  secret,  Jemingham.  You  took  me  for  an 
inexplicable  being ;  I  am  still  one ;  you  are  lost  in 
wonder.  I  must  help  you  to  unravel  the  mys- 
tery,  for  you  will  never   do    it   unaided,    I   am 


sure." 


It 


Mr.  Delaval,  I  am  proud  of  your  confidence." 
"  Nay ;  there  is  no  confidence ;  why  need  a  dy- 
ing man  be  silent ;  why  carry  his  secrets  with  him 
to  the  grave  ?  My  history  may  be  a  warning  to 
you;  and  I  look  upon  posthumous  reputation  as 
indeed  the  vainest  of  vanities.  I  am  going, — oh 
Qod !  Jemingham,  I  know  not  whither  I  am  going. 
'  In  my  father's  house  there  are  many  mansions.' 
May  not  one  of  them  be  opened  to  me  ?" 

"  Oh,  Delaval ! "  I  cried,  "  hope  is  forbidden 
onto  none ;  and  thou,  I  am  sure,  needest  not  de- 
spair. 

"  Wait  till  you  have  heard  my  story,  and  then 
you  will  judge  otherwise.  Jemingham,  you  may 
remember  the  time  when  you — or  some  of  your 
school-fellows — were  pleased  to  consider  me  an 
atheist.     Would  that  I  had  been  one!    When  a 
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maa  wishes  that  he  could  urge  infidelity  as  an 
excuse  for  the  evil  he  has  committed,  how  fearfully 
conditioned  he  must  be.  But  /" — then  he  broke 
off  suddenly  and  resumed — **  1  am  growing  fool- 
ish. You  had  better  leave  me  for  the  present 
This  day  se*nnight  I  shall  be  ready  for  you ;  then, 
methinks,  dissolution  will  be  nigh.  But  hark  you, 
in  the  mean  time  keep  your  peace,  and  say  nothing 
of  the  meeting  which  has  been  between  us.  If  1 
feel  the  hand  of  death  to  be  on  me  before  the 
hour  I  have  appointed  for  your  coming,  1  will 
write  to  you.  Come,  when  'tis  dark.  Now,  fere- 
well,  until  we  meet  again.  Depend  upon  it,  that  I 
will  not  disappoint  you." 

I  shook  him  by  the  hand ;  and  was  departing, 
when  the  sick  man  recalled  me,  saying,  ''  You 
used  to  be  an  admirer  of  Shakspeare.  Before  you 
visit  my  lodging  again,  read  Lear — and  atten- 
tively. It  will  help  you  to  understand  some  por- 
tions of  my  history ;  and,  now  again,  Jemingham, 
adieu.'* 

But  I  tarried  to  ask  a  question — "  Mr.  Delaval, 
you  remember  Sinclair.  Have  you  seen  him  since 
he  left  school  ? — or  can  you  acquaint  me  with  the 
abode  of  my  friend  ?*' 

**  Alas !  no,"  replied  the  sick  man;  "  I  thought 
of  asking  you  the  same  question,  but  somehow  it 
escaped  my  memory.     I  should  like  to  see  him 
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before  I  die*  If  the  world  has  not  spoiled  him 
utterly — ^if  the  man  be  not  far  different  from  the 
boy — ^young  Sinclair  is  the  creature  above  all 
others,  in  whose  arms  I  should  like  to  breathe  out 
my  soul.  What  a  sweet  spirit  was  that  boy's — 
how  gentle^  how  quiet,  yet  how  brave ! "  Delaval 
was  silent,  and  I  went  my  way.  I  could  not 
speak,  for  my  heart  was  full. 

I  was  constrained  to  pass  through  the  shop,  or 
I  would  fain  have  avoided  its  locality.  The  book- 
seller impeded  my  progress  to  ask  me  whether  I 
would  purchase  the  Arcadia,  with  Lord  Brooke's 
autograph,  and  a  MS.  note  by  Ben.  Jonson, 
which  he  (the  bibliopole)  had  discovered,  i.e. 
forged,  whilst  I  was  talking  with  his  lodger." 

"Yes;  certainly — by  all  means — I  am  in  a 
hurry;  send  them  home,  and  be  d— d  to  you." 

The  bookseller  stared;  and  I  rushed  into  the 
street.  I  made  my  way  to  my  uncle's  house  as 
fast  as  a  pedestrian  could  go ;  for  I  hate  those 
modem  abominations,  called  hackney-coaches  and 
cabs.  Arrived  at  home,  I  ordered  that  the  saddle- 
horses  should  immediately  be  held  in  readiness^ 
whilst  I  ascended  to  my  chamber  for  the  purpose 
of  arranging  my  toilet.  My  mind  was  distracted 
between  hope  and  memory ;  1  knew  not  whether 
to  look  forward  to  my  coming  meeting  with 
Margaret  de  Laurier,  or  retrospectively  to  my  in- 
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terview  with  Delaval.  However,  by  the  time  that 
I  had  ridden  to  *  *  *  street,  I  had  come  to  the 
wise  determination  of  dismissing  the  usher  from 
my  thoughts  entirely  for  the  next  two  hours. 

My  visit  to  the  De  Lauriers  was  a  very  agree- 
able one ;  but  as  the  Signor  was  present  during  the 
whole  time  of  my  sojourn,  the  conversation  was  of 
a  desultory  nature,  and  scarcely  worth  recording 
in  these  pages.  But,  nevertheless,  I  quitted  the 
house  abominably  in  love  with  Margaret,  and  if  I 
made  no  impression  upon  her,  it  was  not  for  want 
of  trying. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


TU  too  true,  oh  !  my  fortune, 

That  I  must  equallj  be  bound  to  either. 

BiAUMONT  and  Fletcbih. 

Most  impious  epicures ! 
•  •  •  •  • 

You  that  are  wound  up  to  the  height  of  feeding 
By  clime  and  custom,  are  dispensed  withall. 

MiDDLITON. 


Thb  next  morning  I  had  a  bad  headache ;  so  I  re* 
solved  that  I  would  be  quiet  all  the  day.  Uncle 
Matthew  had  gone  to  St.  Stephens'  to  attend  a 
committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  so  I  en- 
sconced myself  in  his  library,  attired  in  a  robe  de 
chambre,  made  out  of  a  Cachemere  shawl ;  and  a 
pair  of  Oriental  slippers,  which  had  a  very  distingue 
appearance. 
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1  Stretched  myself  out  on  a  sofa,  and  sighed  for 
my  friendly  hookah — the  only  appurtenance  of  an 
Indian  life,  whose  loss  I  really  regretted.  I  felt 
that  I  wanted  something  to  assist  my  indolence, 
for  utter  idleness  is  the  greatest  exertion,  when 
you  are  determined  to  force  it  upon  yourself; 
so  I  rang  the  bell  for  the  morning  papers,  and 
having  conned  a  speech  of  my  uncle's,  1  proceeded 
to  study  the  *•  fashionable  intelligence'' — tlie  ru- 
mours— and  on  dits  of  the  day. 

In  one  paragraph  there  was  a  list  of  some  half 
dozen  gentlemen  of  the  ministerial  party,  who  were 
reported  as  "  about  to  be  raised  to  the  peerage," — 
evidently  for  the  express  purpose  of  propping  a 
declining  cause,  by  increasing  their  majority  in 
the  Upper  House,  the  Lords  being  just  then  very 
much  at  variance  with  the  Commons.  Amongst 
these  distinguished  names  I  read  that  of  Matthew 
Jemingham.  "  Faugh  ! "  I  exclaimed,  "  'tis  a  lie 
— Uncle  Matthew  the  tool  of  a  party ! " — so  I 
threw  aside  the  paper  in  disgust,  and  began  to 
think  of  Margaret  de  Laurier  and  Ellen  Hervey  in 
the  same  cycle  of  thought. 

I  asked  myself,  "  What  am  I  about  ?*'  It  is 
true  that  I  had  not  committed  myself, — that  I  was 
dtill  a  free  agent,  and  under  no  conventional  obli- 
gation ;  but  this  was  not  enough  for  me.  To  be 
honourable  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  is  not  to  be 
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honourable  in  your  own :  and  it  was  my  desire  to 
conduct  myself  in  such  a  manner^  that  whilst  mak-^ 
ing  myself  happy  I  might  inflict  pain   upon  no 
living  creature,  however  blameless  my  behaviour 
might  be.     I  had  learned  a  lesson  of  benevolence 
from  my  friend  Everard  Sinclair,  and  seeking  to 
imitate  him,  I  had   much  enhanced   my  natural 
kindliness.     But  here  I  was  ''  between  the  horns 
of  a  dilemma.''    I  was  profoundly  in  love  with 
Miss  de  Laurier;  though  I  did  not  yet  encourage 
the  belief  that  there  was  a  reciprocity  of  passion 
between  us ; — I  would  have  given  the  whole  world 
to  have  made  Margaret  my  wife ;  and  I  did  not 
altogether  despair  of  being  able  to  bring  about  the 
consummation.     But  I  did  not  forget  Ellen  Her- 
vey.     I  was  very  fond  of  this  gentle  young  crea- 
ture ;  and  her  happiness  was  indispensable  to  my 
own.     I  had  known  her  so  long,  that  I  loved  her 
as  a  favorite  sister ;  and  to  have  thought  of  marry- 
fig  Ellen  would  have  been  too  much  like  incest, 
in  my  mind.     But  then  I  had  renewed  my  friend- 
ship with  this  young  maid,  since  I  had  arrived  at 
man's  estate ;  we  had  met  upon  the  theatre  of  life 
as  adults,  and  in  the  presence  of  one  another  we 
had  poured  out  our  souls  freely ;  and  though  we 
had  never  spoken  of  love,  we  had  communed,  as 
only  lovers  commune.     There  are  tones,  and  looks, 
and  gestures,  which  are  more  eloquent  of  passion 
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than  words ;  and  when  Ellen  Hervey  and  I  sate, 
in  her  father's  house,  talking  of  our  childish  days, 
in  the  dusk  of  a  summer's  twilight,  we  had  laid 
bare  our  hearts  in  such  a  manner,  as  neither  of  us 
would  have  ventured  to  have  done  but  in  the  plea* 
sant  society  of  each  other.  Ellen  loved  me;  it 
could  not  be  otherwise ;  she  had  loved  me  from 
her  earliest  childhood,  and  limited  as  had  been 
her  intercourse  with  mankind,  years  were  more 
likely  to  have  strengthened  than  to  have  effaced 
the  feelings  of  her  girlhood.  If  she  had  gone 
abroad  into  the  world  she  might  have  forgotten 
me ;  but  in  the  solitude  of  her  home  my  image 
was  not  easily  to  be  effaced  from  her  memory. 
Besides,  I  had  seen  enough  of  Ellen,  since  my  re- 
turn from  Hindostan,  to  certify  me  that  her  affec- 
tionate heart  still  clave  to  the  first  object  of  her 
love ;  and  I  knew,  though  she  might  not  have  en- 
couraged a  hope  of  ever  being  my  wife,  that  my 
marriage  with  any  other  woman  would  be  a  death- 
blow to  her  happiness  and  peace.  ^'  Shall  I  dis- 
card," I  said  to  myself,  "the  certainty  of  this 
young  maiden's  love  for  the  problematical  issue  of 
another  suit,  which,  as  yet  only  in  its  infancy,  may 
end  in  disappointment  and  sorrow."  But  I  thought 
of  Margaret  de  Laurier ,  and  my  half-formed  resolu- 
tion of  abandoning  her  was  shaken  to  the  very 
base. 
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There  could  not,  in  the  whole  world,  have  been 
two  beings  more  opposite  to  one  another — mind 
and  body — than  were  Ellen  and  Margaret.  I 
should  have  liked  Ellen  Hervey  for  my  sister,  and 
Margaret  de  Laurier  for  my  wife.  Ellen  was  very 
fair ;  with  gentle,  blue  eyes,  and  the  most  beauti- 
ful yellow  ringlets  that  ever  glittered  in  the  sun- 
light. Margaret  had  dark  brown  hair,  and  large 
hazel  eyes ;  but  her  complexion  was  so  uncertain 
that  you  scarcely  could  determine  its  hue.  Ellen's 
figure  was  slight  and  fragile ;  she  looked  younger 
than  she  was ;  but  Margaret's,  though  perfectly 
graceful,  was  full,  rounded,  and  voluptuous,  giving 
her  a  womanish  appearance  which  you  would  not 
haye  expected  from  her  years.  The  two  maidens, 
in  one  picture,  would  have  furnished  the  finest 
illustration  imaginable  of  that  line  of  Edmund 
Spenser's,  to  which  our  painters  are  so  much  in- 
debted— 

Youth  at  the  prow,  and  Pleasure  at  the  helm. 

Ellen  Hervey  might  have  sate  for  the  personation 
of  Youth ;  Margaret  de  Laurier  for  the  image  of 
Pleasure.  I  am  not  sure  that,  seeing  them  in  a 
picture,  I  should  not  have  preferred  the  loveliness 
of  Ellen ;  for  no  painter  could  have  caught  the 
transitions  of  Margaret's  countenance.  Ellen  was 
always  placid,  and  her  serenity  was  charactered  in 
her  face  ;  but  the  aspect  of  Margaret  varied  with 
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each  several  change  of  feeling  which  passed 
athwart  her  moral  8tructure>  like  clouds  on  an 
April  day,  which,  every  minute,  diversify  the  land- 
scape. Ellen  was  always  gentle;  Margaret  had 
her  gentle  moods,  as  the  ocean  has ;  but  she  was 
full  of  passion;  and  though  none  could  be  more 
truly  feminine  than  Miss  de  Laurier,  in  her  softer 
hours,  there  were  seasons  of  excitement,  when  her 
exhibitions  of  feeling  were  appalling.  The  bark 
of  EIIen*s  existence  moved  along  with  a  gentle 
breeze ;  but  Magaret's  was,  at  one  moment  be- 
calmed,— at  another,  tossed  by  a  tempest.  Ellen 
was  all  simplicity ;  she  did  not  know  that  she  was 
pretty  ;  and  she  did  not  desire  to  be  clever ;  she 
had  no  pretensions  whatever;  she  presumed  not 
to  display  her  accomplishments :  indeed  she  did 
not  know  that  she  had  any — but  she  was  accom- 
plished, for  she  sang  beautifully,  and  painted  with 
a  degree  of  taste  rarely  seen  in  one  so  youthful. 
Indeed  she  had  a  remarkable  aptitude  for  acquir- 
ing knowledge  of  all  kinds  ;  but  when  she  studied 
it  was  for  the  sake  of  others ;  and  if  she  rejoiced 
in  her  attainments,  it  was  only  because  they  made 
her  more  beloved.  But  Margaret  de  Laurier  was 
a  genius  ;  she  thirsted  after  knowledge  for  its  own 
sake.  She  loved  poetry  and  was  herself  a  poetess  ; 
she  loved  music,  but  most  of  all  in  solitude,  when 
she  could  abandon  herself  entirely  to  its  delights, 
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without  a  care  for  the  betrayal  of  her  excitement, 
in  unrestrained  enthusiasm  and  rapture.  She  could 
not  feel  a  common  interest  in  any  thing ;  she  en- 
tered, with  her  whole  soul,  into  a  pursuit,  or  she 
neglected  it  altogether.  It  was  precisely  the  same 
with  her  attachments;  she  loved  engrossingly, 
or  she  loved  not  at  all.  She  had  no  likings ;  she 
knew  not  the  word ;  it  was  either'  utter  apathy, 
or  deep  passion  with  her;  she  was  one  who  de- 
lighted in  excesses.  But  Ellen  Hervey  loved 
every  body ;  she  loved  one  person  better  than 
another ;  but  still  there  was  a  portion  of  her  affec- 
tion to  be  bestowed  upon  all  whom  she  knew. 
She  never  hated;  she  could  not  hate.  If  you 
wronged  her,  she  would  forgive  you  immediately. 
She  was  the  most  patient  creature  in  the  world, — a 
fragile  flower,  and  a  tempest  would  have  killed 
her.  She  never  offered  resistance ;  she  would 
bend,  until  the  stem  were  snapped,  and  then  she 
must  die ;  but  she  would  say  nothing.  Margaret 
was  not  of  this  nature ;  she  would  have  resisted  ; 
but  resistance  would  have  killed  her. 

Incomplete  as  this  comparison  is,  it  is  sufficient 
to  show  the  distinctive  qualities  of  Ellen  Hervey 
and  Margaret  de  Laurier. 

My  readers  will  take  their  own  choice  between 
these  two  lovely  young  maidens.  At  the  time,  of 
which  I  am  now  writing,  Margaret  de  Laurier  was 
uppermost  in  my  affections. 
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I  arose  from  my  recumbent  posture  to  contem- 
plate my  image  in  a  mirror^  and  was  just  ar- 
ranging my  curls,  when  a  servant  entered  the  room 
and  presented  me  with  a  letter.  It  was  from  Mr. 
Sinclair's  solicitor,  and  contained  an  enclosure,  ad- 
dressed to  myself,  from  that  rustic  Titan,  who  had 
gone  in  search  of  his  brother  to  the  north.  I  tore 
open  the  letter  eagerly,  and  in  a  minute  I  had  for- 
gotten Margaret,  and  Ellen,  and  the  whole  world 
— at  least  every  body  in  it  but  my  poor  friend 
Everaixi  Sinclair.  The  following  is  a  transcript 
of  the  letter : — 

TO   CLAUDE   JBRNINGHAM,   B8Q. 

Khrkby  Lonsdais, 
S^ptmnhtr  9,  18—. 

*'  My  dear  Mr.  Jemingham, 
'*  Although,  I  trust,  that  my  arrival  in  London 
will  be  almost  immediately  consequent  upon  the 
receipt  of  this  letter,  yet  knowing  how  anxious 
you  must  be  to  be  made  acquainted  with  the  pro- 
gress of  this  northern  expedition  of  mine,  I  will  not 
suffer  another  post  to  go  forth  without  writing  to 
inform  you  of  what  I  have  done  since  we  parted. 

"  The  exertions  of  my  agent,  Mr. availed  to 

trace  my  brother  into  Westmoreland.  The  dis- 
covery was  purely  accidental  in  the  first  instance, 
having  been  elicited  in  casual  conversation  with 
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some  friends  who  had  just  quitted  the  Lakes.  It 
happened  that  one  of  the  party,  in  the  course  of  a 
summer-day's  ramble,  had  fallen  in  with  a  young 
artist,  whose  appearance  had  prepossessed  him  so 
highly,  that  he  determined  to  accost  the  young 
man.  A  conversation  arose  between  them,  and 
the  gentleman  having  collected  from  the  tenour  of 
the  young  painter's  remarks,  that  he  depended 
upon  his  pencil  for  his  liveUhood,  made  an  offer 
immediately  to  purchase  all  the  sketches  that  he 
had  in  his  portfolio.  The  artist  was  willing 
enough  to  part  with  his  drawings  to  the  stranger, 
but  fixed  such  a  low  value  upon  them  that  the 
gentleman  was  perfectly  astonished ;  and  stated 
his  anxiety  to  pay  double  the  price  demanded ; 
however,  the  artist  was  peremptory,  and  the 
gentleman  departed  with  his  purchase.  The  draw- 
ings were  brought  to  London ;  and  one  of  our  first 
painters  declared  them  to  be  exquisite  productions. 
The  initials,  £.  S.  were  inscribed  upon  each  sketch. 
I  have  no  doubt  but  that  the  artist  was  my 
brother. 

"  This  struck  Mr. immediately;  he  wrote  to 

inform  me  of  what  had  happened ;  and  sent  an  ex- 
press into  Westmoreland  to  gain  more  certain  in- 
formation about  the  artist ;  the  messenger  returned 
with  an  account  of  having  discovered  a  young 
gentleman,  who  answered  to  the  description  which 
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had  been  furnished  to  the  informant^  residing  in 
the  village  of  *  *  *,  very  much  straitened  in  pe- 
cuniary circumstances,  and  in  a  state  of  health, 
which  might  readily  excite  the  apprehension  of  his 
friebds  for  his  safety.  The  individual  who  had 
procured  this  intelligence  was  particular  in  stating 
that  the  name  of  this  young  man  was  not  Eyerard 
Sinclair;  but  I  did  not  take  this  fact  into  con- 
sideration, knowing  how  easy  it  is  for  a  stranger  in 
an  obscure  village  to  assume,  without  fear  of  de- 
tection, any  appellation  that  may  best  answer  his 
purpose :  so,  immediately  upon  my  arrival  in 
London,  I  prepared  for  a  departure  into  West- 
moreland, being  determined  to  neglect  no  chance, 
however  problematical,  of  discovering  my  brother. 

"  For  the  more  certain  prevention  of  all  delay  in 
discovering  the  place,  I  took  with  me  the  young 
man  (a  clerk  in  Mr, 's  oflSce),  who  had  fur- 
nished the  important  information,  which  had  in- 
duced me  to  prosecute  this  journey. 

"  We  proceeded  by  the  Carlisle  Mail  as  far  as 
Kendal,  where  we  took  a  chaise,  and  were  driven 
to  the  village  of  *  *  *,  indicated  by  my  fellow- 
traveller  as  the  probable  residence  of  poor  Everard. 
We  stopped  at  the  inn,  and  having  quitted  our 
vehicle,  we  walked  across  a  kind  of  green  or  com- 
mon, my  companion  acting  as  guide,  for  he  was 
very  well  acquainted  with  the  locality.     We  had 
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not  proceeded  far  when  my  associate,  pointiDg  to 
a  cottage  soine  short  distance  in  advance  of  us, 
stopped  suddenly  with  an  embarrassed  air,  and 
said  '  That,  Mr.  Sinclair,  is  the  house.' 

**  *  That  cottage/  I  asked,  '  with  the  green  rail- 
ings and  the  new  thatch?'  '  The  same,  sir,'  re- 
plieci  the  young  man.  '  Are  you  positive?' 
*  Quite,  Mr.  Sinclair.'  '  Gracious  heavens ! '  I 
exclaimed,  '  then  my  poor  brother  is  dead!* 

"The  most  appalling  spectacle  presented  itself: — 
Three  or  four  men  in  black,  with  weepers,  hat- 
bands, &c.,  whom  I  knew,  at  first  sight,  to  be 
undertakers,  stood  before  the  cottage-door,  evi- 
dently waiting  whibt  some  of  their  party  were 
engaged  within  upon  the  business  of  their  calling. 
These  men  were  mutes,  and  pall-bearers; — ^there 
was  no  mistaking  their  insignia;  and,  when  I 
coupled  their  presence  at  the  cottage  with  the 
account  I  had  received  of  my  poor  brother's 
sickness,  I  was  possessed  with  the  deoslating 
certainty  of  Everard's  unhappy  demise.  I  quick- 
ened my  pace ;  I  ran  forward ;  in  little  more  than 
a  minute  I  was  at  the  gate.  I  accosted  one  of  the 
men  with  the  abrupt  question,  'Who  is  dead?' — 
The  man  stared;  he  saw  at  once  that  I  was  a 
stranger.  'Law!  sir,  I  hardly  know,'  said  the  man; 
'a  young  gem'man,   who  has  lodged   here  some 
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intendence/  I  asked,  '  is  th 
*  Mrs.  Barnes,  sir,  the  'oman  ' 
1)0  a  ver)'  respectable  body,  and 
left  behind  him  a  few  properties, 
to  pay  for  the  funeral;  for  tl 
mighty  poor/ 

'^  I  might  haTe  relieTed  my» 

suspense,  by  asking,  whether 

a  married  or  a  single  man ;  bat 

j  that  I  overlooked  this  circnmstf 

fact  of  the  man  having  said 
might  have  eased  me,  in  some  n 
.    no  time  to  reflect  calmly,  or  to  b 
nith  any  nicety. 

''  I  was  just  entering  the  cotta 
men  at  the  door,  bringing  out 
them.  I  desired  them  to  set  i 
the  goodness  to  unscrew  the 
astonished  at  my  request,  anc 
sisted  that  they  should  obey 
One  of  the  men,  who  acted  as 
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also: — I  am  a  fonnidable  person  in  appearance. 
However,  I  recollected  myself  presently,  and  said, 
'  My  good  man,  I  do  not  seek  to  intimidate  you ; 
but  I  have  great  reason  to  suspect  that  the  corpse 
in  that  coffin  was  once  arelation  of  my  own.--You 
will  oblige  me,  therefore,  by  unscrewing  the  lid ; 
I  will  remunerate  you  for  the  trouble  I  give.' 

"  The  man,  seeing  the  excitement  under  which 
I  so  manifisstly  laboured,  believed  the  truth  of  my 
story,  and  stated  his  willingness  to  comply  with 
my  request,  provided  that  the  woman  of  the  house, 
under  whose  orders  he  acted,  had  no  objection  to 
such  a  proceeding. 

"  Mrs.  Barnes,  by  this  time,  attracted  by  the 
turmoil  in  front  of  the  cottage,  had  made  her 
appearance  in  person;  and,  therefore,  having  ap- 
prized her  of  my  suspicions,  I  soon  procured  her 
sanction  to  what  I  wanted.  The  coffin  was  carried 
in  again ;  the  pall  was  thrown  aside ;  the  lid  was 
unscrewed ;  the  shroud  removed  from  the  face  of 
the  corpse ;  and  I  saw,  to  my  inexpressible  delight, 
that  the  dead  man  was  not  my  brother. 

^'  As  I  am  confining  this  letter  to  &cts,  I  need 
say  nothing  about  my  feelings : — you  will  under- 
stand what  they  were,  Mr.  Jemingham ;  and  in  a 
few  days,  when  I  hope  to  see  you,  I  will  relate 
my  adventure  more  at  full.  For  the  present,  be  it 
enough  to  say,  that  this  Arctic  expedition  of  mine, 
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like  many  others,  has  turned  out  a  failure ;  andtbat, 
just  at  present,  I  am  lis  fiEur  from  discovehng  my 
brother,  as  Captain  Parry  finom  the  North  Pole— 
However,  we  must  persevere;  and,  as  I  imderstand 
you  are  now  in  London,  we  will  take  counsel  when 
we  meet. 

''  I  am,  my  dear  Mr.  Jemingham, 

Your's,  &c^ 

Chables  Sinclair." 

"P.  S. — I  hope  to  see  you  at  Cloddington  befi»< 
the  season  is  over: — ^my  preserves  want  thinning? 
sadly ; — I  have  been  spending  a  few  days  with  a 
friend  in  this  place.  I  start  for  the  metropolis 
on  Friday.'* 

1  had  just  perused  this  document,  and  was 
abandoning  myself  to  the  reflections  it  suggested} 
when  I  heard  the  postman's  short,  imperative  rap 
at  the  front  door ;  and  presently  a  servant  entered^ 
bringing  me  a  letter  fix)m  my  brother  Frederick- 
The  first  sentence  was  enough  to  disgust  me. 

Oxford, 

September  10,  IS—. 

"  My  dearest  Brother, 

**  I  have  just  learnt,  from  our  dear,  kind  uncie, 

that  you  have  once  more  taken  up  your  residence 

beneath  his  hospitable  roof.     I  suppose,  indeed,  I 

fondly  hope,  that  you  have,  therefore,  relinquished 
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« 

your  unseemly  pursuit  of  Mr.  Sinclair, — a  step 
wbich,  I  am  certain,  my  dear  brother  did  not 
rightly  consider  before  he  took ;  for  a  little  reflection 
might  have  told  him  that  to  interfere  with  the 
behests  of  the  Almighty " 

I  had  read  quite  enough  of  this  canting  pro- 
duction ;  1  should  have  thrown  it  behind  the  fire, 
but  that  there  was  none ;  so  I  tore  it  into  frag- 
ments,— I  would  not  have  read  it  through  for 
the  world.  I  took  up  a  volume  of  Fielding,  and 
began  to  read  one  of  my  favourite  pieces; — hour 
after  hour  slipped  away.  I  received  a  note  from 
my  uncle. 

"  Wutmimter,  Tw>  oXlock. 

**  My  dear  Claude, 
"  I  shall  not  be  home  to  dinner ; — there  is  very 

much  to  be  done.      A  sharp  debate  upon 's 

motion  is  expected  this  evening ;  so  I  shall  have 
a  steak  and  a  veal  pie  at  Bellamy's,  at  half-past  six. 
Come  and  keep  me  company  at  that  hour. — Your 
name  is  on  the  Speaker's  list,  but  suit  yourself 
about  attending  our  discussion ;  however,  you 
might  probably  be  amused,  as  *  *  *,  and  *  *  ♦, 
and  ♦  ♦  ♦  are  all  likely  to  speak.  Send  an  answer 
by  the  bearer. 

Very  affectionately,  yours, 

Matthew  Jerningham." 
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I  could  not  have  refused  m j  tmcle,  if  my  poor 
head  had  been  splittii]^.  When  I  entered  the 
coffee-room,  ai  Bellamy's,  my  nncfe  was  not 
there.  The  truth  is,  that  I  was  a  little  too  early; 
and  Mr.  Jemingham  was  a  pmictaal  man,  who 
thought  it  as  great  a  dereliction  to  be  before,  as  to 
be  after,  his  time.  Whilst  I  was  waiting  the 
advent  of  my  uncle,  I  amused  mjrself  in  lookii^ 
around  the  room,  and  scrutinizing  the  eaters 
present.  I  had  not  employed  myself  in  this 
manner  very  long,  before  my  eyes  fell  on  the  two 
Messrs.  Boroughs.  They  were  both  of  them 
displaying  their  voraciousness  upon  the  contents  oi 
a  veal  pie.  I  went  up  to  them ;  they  were  very 
glad  to  see  me;  but  they  wished  that  I  had 
made  my  appearance  upon  some  less  inopportune 
occasion. 

*'  Ah  !  Jemingham,  how  do  you  do  V* — and  a 
prodigious  mouthful  of  meat  and  jelly  rendered  the 
rest  of  the  sentence  inarticulate. 

*'  D — d  good  pies,  these,"  said  Boroughs,  temor. 
"  The  fellow  ought  to  take  out  a  patent.  Tis  worth 
one's  while  to  be  a  Member  of  Parliament,  if  it 
were  only  to  feed  at  Bellamy's.  Good  plan,  that, 
Mr.  Jemingham,  of  cooking  one's  steaks  in  the 
room ;  they  do  come  so  hot." — And  Heliogabalus 
smacked  his  lips. 

**  Parliamentary  duties,"  cried  Boroughs,  junior. 
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ivriiilat  he  amsted  himself  to  the  rtliquut  of  the  pie, 
''are  certainly  very  iktiguing;  and,  if  it  were  not 
for  this  support  to  the  physical  man,  Mr.  Jer- 
ningham,  the  intellectual  man — that  is,  the  mind, — 
would  soon  exhaust  its  natural  energies.  I  con- 
ceive it  my  duty,  therefore, — that  is  to  say,  upon 
princijde *' 

^D — n  your  principle,"  interrupted  the  eld^r 
brother ; — *^  a  good  dinner  is  one  of  the  blessings 
of  life.  Is  it  not,  Mr.  Jemingham  ?  eh! — Hang  it, 
I  hate  ceremony;  it's  high  time  that  I  dropped 
the  Mr.  — ^  William;  (addressing  his  brother) 
what  say  you  to  another  pie?  Here,  waiter! 
Betsey, — ^you  aren't  going  to  stop  the  suppliesV* 

"  By  the  bye,  Jemingham,"  cried  the  younger 
Boroughs,  who  was  now  exceedingly  loquacious, 
because  his  plate  was  quite  empty,  ''have  you 
heard  fixxm  Leicester  lately? — Capital  fellow  his 
lordship,  but  rather  too  fond  of  the  bottle ;  he  does 
entice  one  to  drink, — hang  it,  be  is  such  a  soaker, — 
and  Poroon,  too;  poor  Sir  Charles  1 — melancholy 
accident,  that" 

''Accident!  what  accident?"  I  asked;  for  as 
yet  I  had  heard  nothing  of  any  casualty. 

"  Dear  me !  haven't  you  heard  ?  Poor  Pproon 
was  killed  the  other  day; — broke  his  neck  in  a 
steeple-chase,  which  he  would  most  undoubtedly 
have  won.      Poor  fellow !    the   '  ruling  passion' 
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wards." 

**Aii(l  such   is   life!''    I   said, 
'lt;e{>-<Jra\vn  sigh,  which  would  1 
but  for  the  clatter  of  knives  and 
rounded  me  on  every  side. 
j  ''The  wont  of  these   Parlia 

remarked  the  elder  Boroughs,  ' 
that  one  cannot  senre  one's  coont 
at  the  same  time.  Hang  it,  'tis 
be  in  London  at  this  time  of  yei 
Jemingham,  eh  ! — a  patriot  must 
of  his  private  feelings  for  the  saki 
welfare." 

I  ventured  to  ask  the  Senatoi 
the  important  question  at  that  m 
House.  **  Patriots  "  as  they  were 
their  answers  that  they  had  nev 
minutes,  upon  the  merits  or  den 
although  it  was  one  of  the  most 
tions  that  had  been  discussed  throt 
Session. 
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much  interested  in  the  question;  ^ill  you  have 
the  goodness  to  give  me  your  vote  ?  *' 

The  brothers  exchanged  glances.  "Whig  or 
Tory?"  asked  Boroughs 'mt/tor; — ^'^ under  which 
king,  Bezonian  ?    Charles,  hand  the  cayenne." 

"  Oh  !  "  I  said,  "  you  know  my  uncle,  Matthew 

Jemingham,  member  for ;  a  whig  of  the  old 

school ; — ^no  democrat,  Mr.  Boroughs." 

"  Why ;  I  hardly  know  what  to  say,"  replied  the 
*Long  Parliament,' — "we  were  tories  last  Ses- 
sion, I  think ;  however,  n*importe.  Have  the  good- 
ness, if  you  please,  to  explain  the  nature  of  the 
bill.  But  that  would  be  a  long  business.  It's 
nothing  about  close  boroughs ;  is  it,  Jerningham' 
eh  ?  Give  me  your  word  to  that,  and  I'll  promise 
to  vote  with  your  uncle." 

"  If  it's  nothing  about  rotten  boroughs,"  cried 
the  younger  senator,  as  in  duty  bound,  following 
the  steps  of  his  exemplary  brother, — "  I  will  pro- 
mise you  my  vote,  too." 

I  silenced  the  scruples  of  these  conscientious 
members,  and  the  votes  were  promised  me  ac- 
cordingly. 

One  of  the  neighbouring  clocks  chimed  half  an 
hour  after  six  ;  and  as  the  last  sound  vibrated  upon 
my  ear,  Matthew  Jemingham  entered  the  room. 

I  bade  adieu  to  my  epicurean  friends  with  ex- 
pressions of  the  warmest  gratitude ;  and  walked 
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off  to  join  my  uncle,  who  oomplimaoted  me  much 
on  my  punctuality. 

''  Uncle/'  I  said,  ''is  thm  any  troth  in  that 
newspaper  story  I  read  this  morning?  Forgive 
me  if  I  am  wrcmg  when  I  say  that  I  don't  be- 
lieve it." 

''What  story,  my  dear  boyt  I  haven't  read 
the  papers  to-day." 

"They  say,  uncle,  that  you  are  about  to  be 
raised  to  the  peerage  immediately*  I  know  not 
by  what  title;  but  you  are  already  an  embryo 
lord." 

'^  Do  the  newspapers  write  thus,  Claude  ?  What 
infioite  pains  they  take  to  prove  that  they  are  un- 
worthy of  credit !  In  the  first  place  I  have  not 
been  offered  a  peerage ;  and  in  the  second,  if  I 
were  to  be  offered  one,  situated  as  I  am,  I  should 
decline  the  honour :  not  from  any  disrespect,  God 
forbid  !   to  the  titled  aristocracy  of  the  country ; 

but  because  having  no  children ."    Here  Mr. 

Jemingham  paused — ^the  sentence  was  not  finished; 
he  rarely  could  finish  a  sentence  that  touched  upon 
his  childless  condition. 

I  saw  that  my  uncle  was  moved.  "  Do  you  an- 
ticipate a  majority?"  I  asked,  "  What  is  the  as- 
pect of  affairs  ? — Will  your  struggles  be  crowned 
with  success?"  I  was  anxious  to  divert  his 
thoughts  into  a  current  unconnected  with  self. 
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My  uncle  shook  his  head.  *'  I  fear  not/'  said 
he,  ''the  battle  will  be  vigorously  contested.  The 
numerical  strength  of  the  house  is  so  equally  di- 
vided;  that  I  dare  say  one  vote  more  or  less  on 
either  side  might  vary  the  aspect  of  success^  and 
settle  this  important  question." 

"Do  you  know  the  members  for ;  the  two 

Messrs.  Boroughs  ?  Do  you  calculate  upon  their 
support,  or  will  they  vote  against  the  ministry  ?" 

"  I  know  them ;  they  will  vote  against  us."  My 
uncle  upon  no  occasion  spoke  slightingly  of  his 
political  opponents. 

"  No,  uncle ;  for  once  you  are  in  error ;"— and 
I  told  him  of  my  parliamentary  traffic. 

"  Oh !  you  rogue,  Claude,"  said  my  uncle,  half 
in  jest  and  half  in  earnest, — "  I  am  ashamed  of 
you."  Then  assuming  a  more  serious  tone ; — 
"  Bui,  really,  my  diear  boy,  I  am  sorry  that  this 
should  have  happegusd." 

''Why,  uncle,"  I  said  laughing,  and  eiidea- 
vouring  to  look  innoceot,  *—  "  the  Boroughs 
havii^  no  opinion  of  their  own,  may  just  as  well 
adopt  yours  as  that  of  any  body  else.  I  see  np 
barm,  if  they  are  willing  to  go,  in  tossing  them 
into  your  side  of  the  balance." 

There  was  a  division  that  night ;  and  the  minis* 
terial  measure  was  carried  by  a  single  vote. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


Leander  on  her  qoireriiig  breast. 
Breathless  spoke  something,  and  sighed  ont  the  rest ; 
Which  so  prevailed,  as  he  with  small  ado, 
Enclosed  her  in  his  arms  and  kissed  her  too. 
So  that  the  trace  was  broke,  and  she,  alas ! 
Poor  sillj  maiden  at  his  mercy  was. 

Marlowe. 


A  FEW  days  after  this,  to  the  great  joy  of  the 
country  gentlemen^  Parhament  was  happily  pro- 
rogued. On  the  same  evening  I  went^  by  invita- 
tion,  to  dine  at  Mr.  de  Laurier's. 

Since  my  first  visit  to  the  Italian,  I  had  called 
twice  at  his  house.  My  second  interview  with 
Margaret  I  have  already  slightly  recorded.  My 
amour  made  no  great  progress  on  that  day,  because 
the  Signor  was  present  the  whole  time.  My  third 
visit  was  more  successful ;  for  I  had  lunched  with 
them,  and  Margaret  had  sung  to  me,  and  Mr.  de 
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Laurier  had  left  us  alone  together  for  nearly  three 
quarters  of  an  hour,  whilst  he  was  engaged  in  the 
library  with  his  solicitor;  and  Margaret  would 
not  let  me  go,  till  her  father  saw  me  again,  for  he 
had  *^  something  particular  to  say."  She  was 
quite  sure  of  that. 

Margaret  was  a  dear  creature  to  make  love  to, 
for  she  was  all  frankness  and  sincerity  ;  she  had 
feelings,  and  she  was  not  afraid  to  speak  of  them. 
If  there  had  been  a  window  in  her  heart  you  could 
not  have  known  her  better.  She  had  no  secrets  to 
keep  ;  she  would  tell  you  her  inmost  thoughts  if 
you  had  once  inspired  her  with  confidence.  Her 
face  communed  with  you  too ;  it  was  '*  readable 
as  an  open  book;"  who  could  ever  play  the  hy- 
pocrite with  such  a  face  ? 

I  was  certainly  introduced  to  Margaret  under 
very  great  advantages ;  mine  was  no  common 
ball-room  introduction;  it  had  taken  place  under 
extraordinary  circumstances,  and  was,  therefore, 
more  likely  to  produce  a  speedy  intimacy  between 
us.  I  had  won  the  affections  of  her  father  by 
threatening  to  shoot  him  thorugh  the  head ;  and 
as  I  had  conducted  myself,  in  this  embarrassment, 
with  propriety,  and,  indeed,  with  spirit,  I  was  not 
mistaken  in  thinking  that  Margaret  would  like  me 
the  better  for  the  part  I  had  acted  in  the  conten- 
tion, especially  as  the  business  had  been  consum- 
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mated  by  a  cataatrc^be  so  pleasant  to  all  parties. 
Mr.  de  Laurier,  since  the  evening  of  our  strife,  had 
never  mentioned  my  name  to  his  daughter  mthoot 
some  flattering  epithet  or  other ;  and  as  I  was  the 
nephew  of  Matthew  Jenungham,  to  whom  the  De 
Lauriers  were  so  deeply  indebted,  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  that,  in  a  few  days,  I  was  as  intimate 
with  both  father  and  daughter,  as  if  I  had  known 
them  for  a  series  of  years. 

Indeed  I  had  already  gained  permission  finom 
the  young  lady  to  call  her  Margaret,  when  I  went 
on  the  16th  of  September  to  dine  with  the  De  Lau- 
riers in street. 

Mr.  de  Laurier  was  full  of  excuses.  ''  My  dear 
firiend/'  he  exclaimed,  ^'  I  am  afraid  you  will  find 
it  very  sombre, — for  we  are  all  alone  this  eveningi 
only  Margaret  and  I.  To  tell  the  truth,  I  had 
asked  one  or  two  friends  to  meet  you.  I  hate 
large  parties,  and  so  does  my  dai;^hter,  Mr.  Jer* 
ningham ;  but  somehow,  I  have  been  disappointed. 
•  *  *  was  to  have  come,  but  he  has  just  lost  his 
brother ;  and  Ugo  Foscolo,  I  asked  him  to  meet 
you,  he  is  one  of  the  oldest  friends  I  have,  and 
Margaret  is  so  fond  of  him ;  but,  poor  feUow !  he 
is  very  ill,  unable  to  leave  his  bed,  much  less  to 
quit  the  house." 

"  Poor  Foscolo !  He  is  so  clever ;  do  yon  know 
Ugo  Foscolo,  Mr.  Jemingfaam  ?"  asked  Margaret, 
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in  a  melancholy  voice,  ibr  she  was  gtieving  for  her 
mk  friencL 

''Only  by  report/'  I  said.  But  Mr.  de  Laurier 
interrupted  me,  by  lamenting  that  I  should  find  it 
sodulL 

The  dinner  passed  off  well  enough ;  every  thing 
was  in  exquisite  taste.  How  very  happy  I  was ; 
how  my  heart  bounded  with  joy  and  exultation. 
Already  I  beheld,  prospectively,  Margaret  de  Lau- 
rier my  affianced  bride. 

After  dinner,  De  Laurier  and  I  conversed  on  va- 
rious topies«  He  spoke  of  Italy ;  and  his  elo- 
quence was  unloosed.  Knowing  his  history,  as  I 
did,  I  was  affected;  and  my  eyes  glistened.  I 
turned  aside  to  conceal  my  agitation,  under  a  pre- 
text of  helping  myself  to  some  olives.  A  servant 
entered  the  room:  he  brought  a  note  for  his 
master. 

"  From  Mr.  Foscolo,  sir,  if  you  please.  The 
man  was  desired  to  wait  for  an  answer." 

De  Laurier  tore  open  the  note,  and  hastily  pe- 
rused its  contents.  ''Mr.  Jemingham,  I  trust 
you  will  excuse  me ;  my  friend,  Foscolo,  is  alarm.- 
ingly  ill ;  he  desires  to  see  me  immediately." 

"  Not  another  word,  Mr.  de  Laurier,  I  beseech 
you.''  To  tell  the  truth,  though  distressed  by  the 
cause  of  it,  I  was  delighted  at  Mr.  de  Laurier's 
departure. 
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'^  Don't  run  away,  Mr.  Jemingham.  I  shall  be 
back  in  time  to  see  you,  I  hope.  Margaret,  I  dare 
say,  will  sing  to  you.  I  will  tell  her  to  be  very 
agreeable.  But  I  need  not  do  that,  I  am  sure, 
when  Mr.  Claude  Jemingham  is  her  companion." 

Mr.  de  Laurier  went  his  way,  and  I  abandoned 
myself  for  a  few  minutes  to  the  pleasantest  re- 
flections imaginable.  But  I  did  not  remain  idle 
very  long;  for  I  started  up,  and  cried,  ''Fo(d, 
fool,  to  enjoy  the  shadow  instead  of  the  substance, 
— the  image  and  not  the  reality  of  bliss.''  So  I 
drank  off  a  bumper  of  wine  to  '*  Sweet  Margaret 
de  Laurier ;"  and,  hastening  up  stairs,  in  a  mo- 
ment I  was  seated  by  her  side. 

How  radiantly  beautiful  she  was!  what  har- 
mony in  that  impassioned  face  !  She  was  reading 
when  I  entered  the  room,  and  the  poetry  of  the 
volume  before  her  was  legibly  written  upon  her 
countenance.  You  might  tell  at  once  what  she 
was  reading  by  the  peculiar  expression  of  her  fea- 
tures. 

She  was  sitting  upon  the  sofe  with  her  book  ; 
and  her  beautiful  sandaled  feet  were  resting  upon 
a  worked  cushion.  I  would  have  given  the  whole 
world  to  have  kissed  those  little  feet. 

I  seated  myself  beside  her.  She  was  so  wn^ 
up  in  her  book,  that  she  did  not  know  I  had  en- 
tered the  room.     I  tried  to  say  something,  but  I 
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could  not;  I  looked  into  her  fkce;  and  she  was 
aware  of  my  presence ;  but  she  did  not  raise  her 
eyes  finom  the  book.  At  last,  I  said,  ^^  Margaret," 
— and  she  looked  at  me,  and  answered,  '^  Claude." 
— ^Then  I  knew  that  my  love  was  returned. 

Presently  she  inquired  after  her  father.  ^^  He  has 
{[one  out,"  I  said ;  but  I  would  not  tell  her  where 
he  was»gone.  This  was  partly  selfish,  and  partly 
not.  I  would  not  distress  Margaret,  and  I  wished 
her  to  think  of  no  one  but  me. 

**  Will  he  be  back  soon  ?'*  asked  Margaret. 

"  Not  very,"  I  said ;  "  do  you  wish  him  to  come 
back?" 

Margaret  did  not  answer ;  but  her  face  seemed 
to  say,  "  I  do  not." 

We  spake  of  various  things ;  but  we  did  not  say 
that  we  loved  one  another.  It  was  pleasant  to  feel 
this,  without  uttering  our  feelings.  We  seemed  to 
shrink  from  words,  as  too  noisy  and  palpable  to 
embody  the  delicacy  of  our  sensations.  That  is  a 
pretty  Oriental  custom,  where  love-letters  are  made 
out  of  flowers. 

We  spake  of  beauty, — ^universal  beauty;  and 
diis  led  us  to  consider  the  respective  advantages  of 
personal  and  intellectual  endowments.  Margaret 
contended  in  favour  of  the  latter,  whilst  I  was  ve- 
hement in  exalting  the  former.  I  said  that,  in  my 
opinion,  beauty  was  the  greatest  blessing  in  the 
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''  Yes,  Maigirety  it  is  lore !  and  what  a  beauti- 
fill  thiDg  it  is.  '  Many  waters  cannot  quench  love, 
neither  can  the  floods  drown  it ;  if  a  man  would 
give  all  the  substance  of  his  house  for  lore,  it  would 
utteriy  be  contemned/ '' 

**  How  beautiful !"  cried  Margaret,  *^  those  must 
be  inspired  words." 

**  They  are/'  I  said,  **  it  is  the  language  of  Solo- 
mon. You  acknowledge  then,  with  me,  Margaret, 
that  love  surpasses  all  other  blessings,  as  the  sun 
outshines  all  the  stars  of  the  firmament.  But  what 
B  the  oil,  Margaret,  that  cherishes  the  lamp  of 
love  V 

"  Genius." 

*^  I  think  not ;  I  am  sure  not,  Margaret ;  it  is 
iemiiy.  Genius  may  awaken  admiration,  honour, 
lespeot,  flattery,  but  it  will  not  awaken  lote.  We 
fondle  that  which  we  love,  but  we  could  not  caress 
deformity  though  it  were  the  temple  of  brightest 
genius.  We  look  with  an  eye  of  kindness  upon  all 
beautiful  things,  even  the  many-coloured,  crested 
snake,  as  its  graceful  folds  glitter  in  the  sun ;  we 
love  it,  though  it  has  venom  in  its  mouth, — there  is 
that  in  beauty — ^' 

**  Qaude,  Claude,  I  will  not  suffer  you  to  go  on ; 
you  talk  of  beauty, — ^what  then  is  genius  ?  Is  it 
not  intellectual  beauty  ?  What  is  the  body  when 
weighed  against  the  mind  ?  what  is  this  dull  mass 
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of  clayey  matter  to  the  essential  soul  of  man? 
Wliat  is  a  span  of  life  to  eternity  ?  Oh,  Claude,  do 
not  set  up  the  substance  against  the  spirit  of  man; 
stones,  flowers,  all  insensate  things,  the  birds  of 
the  air,  the  brutes  that  perish,  are  clothed  in  robes 
of  beauty  and  splendour ;  but  man— only  man, 
Claude,  whom  God  made  ailer  his  own  image,  is 
illuminated  with  the  light  of  genius,  and  can  boast 
the  possession  of  a  soul." 

''  Alas !  Margaret/'  I  replied,  "  we  have  fcllen 
upon  evil  days.    That  genius  is  a  more  ennobling 
possession  than  beauty,  I  seek   not  to  deny.    I 
should  be  insensate,  indeed,  were  I  to  do  so.    But 
is  it  a  greater  blessing  ?     Margaret,  I  think  not 
They   who  have   both,"  and   here  I  paused,  and 
looked  significantly  into  the  maiden's  face,  **  they 
who  are  doubly-gifted  know  not  how  to  answer 
this  question.    They  are  beloved — they  are  con- 
scious of  the  result,  but  when  they  dive  into  tbe 
cause  of  this   mystery,  it  is  natural    that   they 
should  rather  believe  that  their  attractive  powers 
are  centred  in  their  minds  than  in  their  bodies,  be- 
cause the  mind  is  so  much  nobler  than  the  body. 
There  is  a  pretty  little  eastern  fable '* 

*'  Nay,  Claude,  I  won't  allow  your  fable  to  have 
any  weight,"  cried  Margaret,  shaking  her  dark 
ringlets,  and  smiling  with  a  face  full  of  joy. 

**  Then  what  say  you  to  a  fact,  my  little  utili- 
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tarian:  there  is  one  Madame  de  Stael,  a  vain 
woman  it  is  trae,  but  a  woman  of  great  genius, 
she  said,  that  for  one  attribute  of  beauty  she  would 
exchange  all  her  mental  endowments.  I  like  her 
the  better  for  this ;  she  was  sick  and  weary  of  ad- 
miration— she  wished  to  barter  it  for  love.  I  have 
heard  this  speech  differently  interpreted,  but  such 
is  my  construction,  it  is  charitable ;  Madame  De 
Stael  had  an  unlovely  person,  and  she  was  like  the 
sensitive  plant  of  your  own  dear  Shelley,  which 
(you  must  tell  me  if  I  quote  not  aright) 

**  Has  no  bright  flower, 
Radiance  and  odour  are  not  its  dower; 
It  loves  e*en  like  loTe   its  deep  heart  is  full. 
It  dsuret  what  it  has  not — the  beautiful." 

When  I  apply  these  beautiful  verses  to  the  French 
woman,  I  apply  them  to  all  who,  like  her,  have 
genius  without  beauty,  and  who  are  taught  by  the 
presence  of  the  former  to  feel  more  acutely  the  ab- 
sence of  the  latter." 

"  If  love  were  only  the  hand-maiden  of  beauty, 
then  Claude,  I  would  say  with  you,  there  is  nothing 
like  beauty  in  the  world.  But  it  is  not  so :  I  will 
quote  you  a  passage  from  the  same  volume,"  and 
she  started  up  to  fetch  a  book  which  was  lying  on 
the  table.  It  was  a  Paris  edition,  containing  a 
triad  of  poets — Coleridge,  Shelley,  and  Keats. 
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She  turoied  over  the  leaves  of  the  bookyaodypie- 
sently  in  a  sweet  silver-toned  voice,  she  read  tbe 
following  lines  from  the  Prometheas : — 

«  Cominon  as  light  is  lore, 
Asd  its  jmmilisr  Toioe  wearies  not  ever. 
Like  tlie  wide  hesveii — the  sll-iwsNining  sir, 
It  makes  the  reptile  equal  to  the  god. 
They  who— — r" 

She  paused  suddenly— her  &ce — her  neck-J« 
shoulders,  were  died  with  a  crimson  hue*   She 
bent  her  head  forward,  and  she  pressed  both  her 
hands  upon  her  eyes,  like  one  who  strives  with  all 
her  might,  to  prevent  the  tears  from  gushing  forth. 
Then  she  trembled  all  over,  "  from  the  crown  of  her 
head  to  the  sole  of  her  foot,"  the  excitement  of  her 
feelings  made  her  tremble,  and  all  because  she  had 
alighted  upon  a  passage  which  was  strangely  ap- 
plicable to  her  own  condition. 

*'  Margaret,  are  you  unwell  ?"  I  drew  myself 
closer  to  her  side,  and  gently  withdrawing  her 
pressing  hands  from  the  bright  orbs  that  they 
covered,  I  continued,  ''  Oh,  Margaret,  speak  to 
me  !  Have  I  said  anything  ? — yet  that  were  impos- 
sible !  You  alarm  me,  my  dear  Maigaret  !*'  and 
Mai^ret  lifted  up  her  eyes. 

Then,  seeing  that  she  had  almost  recovered  her- 
self, I  cried — ''  Will  you  read  on  ?  I  should  like 
you  to  finish  the  sentence,  though  I  hardly  know 
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what  it  contains :  I  am  sure  it  must  be  something 
very  beautiful,  yet  I  dare  not  look  at  it  myself. 
Margaret,  I  should  like  you  so  much  to  finish 
reading  that  passage." 

"  Give  me  the  book,  Claude.  I  will  read  it,  if 
you  wish  me  to  do  so.  Yet  how  foolish  I  am. 
You  must  think  me  a  great  simpleton,  I  am  sure." 
And  then  taking  the  book  into  her  hand,  she  fixed 
her  eyes  upon  the  printed  page,  though  they  traced 
not  the  characters  written  there ;  for  they  were  too 
liill  of  tears  to  see  any  thing  distinctly,  and  Mar- 
garet knew  the  passage  by  rote.  I  never  shall 
forget  the  tones  of  her  voice,  as  she  articulated  the 
following  viFords :  I  never  shall  forget  the  thrilling 
emotions  with  which  I  drank  in  every  syllable  she 
uttered.    She  began  the  passage  anew. 

"  Common  as  light  is  love. 
And  its  familiar  voice  wearies  not  ever. 
Like  the  wide  heaven — the  all-sustaining  air, 
It  makes  the  reptile  eqnal  to  the  god : 
Tkijf  who  hupire  it  most  ar€  ftrtunate 
As  1  am  now  ;  but  thote  who  feel  it  mott 
Are  happier  ttillf  after  long  tufferingi. 
As  J  shall  soon  become^** 

Y/hoi  a  beautiful  thing  it  is  to  make  love  over  a 
volume  of  poetry ! 

''Heaven  bless  you,  my  Margaret!"  I  cried. 
"  Yes,  my  Margaret :"  and  was  she  not  my  troth- 
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plight  bride,  as  much  as  if  she  had  said,  ^  I  am 

yours  ?" 

''  Heaven  bless  you,  my  own  sweet  Margaret!" 

And  encircling  her  trembling  waist,  with  an  ann 

scarcely  less  tremulous,  I  pressed  the  palpitating 

maiden  to   my  bosom,   whilst  a  long,  burning, 

passionate  kiss,  that  would  have  gained  the  prize 

at  the  Dioclesian  festivals,*  bespoke  the  intensity 

of  my  love. 

•  •  •  • 

'^  What  a  beautiful  volume  this  is,  Claude  !  I 
am  so  glad  that  you  admire  Shelley.  Do  you 
know,  I  please  myself  with  the  fancy  that  Shelley 
was  an  Italian  poet.  His  writings  are  imbued  with 
an  inspiration  peculiar  to  that  sunny  land.  He 
lived  there,  and  he  died  there,  you  know.  I  look 
upon  Byron,  too,  as  half  an  Italian,  and  Keats. 
Do  you  speak  the  Italian  language?  It  is  the 
language  of  poetry  and "  —  she  paused,  and 
cast  down  her  eyes.  Her  frame  trembled  slightly. 
Whenever  she  was  much  excited,  she  shook  all 
over  like  an  aspen-leaf. 

I  finished  the  sentence  in  her  stead — "  *  Love/ 
Margaret !  It  is  the  language  of  poetry  and  love. 
I  am  but  a  poor  scholar :  my  ignorance  puts  me  to 

*  FestiraU  in  honour  of  Diocles,  celebrated  umually  at  his 
tomb,  where  the  jouth  who  gare  the  sweetest  kisi,  was  publiclj 
rewarded  with  a  gariand. 
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the  blush.  I  have  read  '  Petrarch/  and  some  por* 
tion  of  the  '  Giarusalemme  ;'  but  my  knowledge  is 
very  imperfect.  I  will  learn  it,  though,  for  your 
sake,  Margaret.  Perhaps  you  will  teach  me." 
And  I  smiled. 

Margaret's  countenance  assumed  a  serious 
aspect.  "  Claude/'  she  said,  "  I  was  bom  in  Italy. 
You  know  not  what  aspirations  I  have  to  visit  that 
sunny  clime.  I  am  an  Italian, — my  father  is  an 
Italian.  You  will  not  quarrel  with  me,  Claude, 
for  boasting  that  I  belong  not  to  the  same  country 
as  yourself 

"  No,  Margaret."  And  I  smiled  upon  her.  If 
my  heart  spoke  out  from  my  face,  assuredly  that 
was  a  loving  smile. 

"  I  was  an  infant,"— continued  Margaret, — "  a 
baby,  when  they  took  me  from  my  father-land ; 
but  I  may  not  visit  it  again :  an  angel,  with  a 
flamii^-sword  forbids  me  to  re-enter  this  Para- 
dise. Do  you  know  why, — why, — why?"  And 
there  was  an  imusual  energy  in  the  tones  of  her 
voice.  "  I  will  tell  you,  Claude, — I  will  tell  you. 
Listen!" 

"  My  dear  Margaret,"  I  said,  soothingly  ;  "  do 
not  be  thus  excited.  Spare  yourself  the  recital 
of  this  story.     Believe  me,  I  know  all." 

"And  who  told  you?"  asked  Margaret  ear- 
o^tly. 

VOL.  II.  I 
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**  My  uncle,  sweetest :— kIo  not  distress  yourself. 
Let  us  forget  this.     Shall  I  read  to  you  ?" 

Margaret  had  suffered  the  book  to  fall  upon  the 
ground.  I  went  do^n  upon  one  knee  to  pick  it 
up.  I  did  not  rise,  for  I  saw  the  cushion  upoD 
which  Margaret's  feet  had  been  resting :  one  little 
foot  was  still  there.  I  looked  up  into  the  maiden's 
face,  ^'  May  I  sit  upon  that  cushion  V  I  said. 

Margaret  smiled.     "  You  may  sit  there, — ^why 

not?      But  my  Lord   Hamlet" Then   she 

checked  herself  suddenly,  and  continued,  "  I  al- 
most forget,  Claude,  what  I  was  about  to  say. 
Something  very  silly,  I  am  sure, — something  not 
worth  remembering." 

I  sate  down  on  the  cushion,  as  Hamlet  sate  by 
Ophelia.  It  was  some  allusion  to  this  that  Mar- 
i^aret  was  about  to  make ;  but  perhaps  she  thought, 
— though  I  know  not  why  she  should, — that  the 
alhision  was  not  quite  maiden-like,  and,  therefore, 
she  would  not  utter  it.  I  opened  the  volume  and 
began  to  read.  The  poem  I  fixed  upon  was  that 
sweet  ballad  of  Coleridge's,  the  "  Introduction  to 
the  tale  of  the  Dark  Ladye ;" — perhaps  the  most 
beautiful  love-verses  which  the  English  language 
enshrines.  If  I  did  not  read  with  taste,  I  am  sure 
that  I  read  with  feeling ;  for  the  tears  were  in  my 
own  eyes,  and  they  trilled  down  Margaret's  cheeks. 
Almost  every  line  of  the  song  struck  some  accord- 
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ant  note  in  our  bosoms.  But  when  I  came  to  that 
part  where  the  minstrel  declares  his  passion  for 
Genevieve,  in  the  words  of  the  "  old  and  moving 
story  "  he  is  sbging — 

I  told  her  how  he  pined ;  and  ah ! 

ThM  deepf  the  low,  the  pleading  tone 
With  which  J  tung  another*i  love. 

Interpreted  my  own. 

She  listened  with  a  flitting  blash  ; 

With  down-cast  ejes  and  modest  grace ; 
And  the  forgave  me  that  I  gated 

Too  fondly  on  her  face. 

The  book  fell  from  my  hand ;  I  could  not  utter 
another  line.  It  was  all  too  true ;  it  was  too  close 
a  picture  of  ourselves.  My  tones  and  gestures 
were  exactly  those  of  the  ideal  wooer  in  the  ballad. 
There  was  no  acting  upon  my  part.  I  did  not 
seek  to  adapt  my  bearing  to  the  words  of  the 
poetry  before  me.  It  was  all  spontaneous ;  I 
could  not  help  it.  I  did  gaze  too  fondly  upon 
Margaret's  lovely  face.  Yet,  why  too  fondly  ?  I 
am  sure  that  she  forgave  me ;  but  I  forgot  every 
thing  in  the  world  when  gazing  upon  that  face.  I 
could  not  read ;  I  could  not  hear ;  I  could  not 
see  any  thing  but  that  beauteous  face.  I  took 
one  of  Margaret's  hands  between  my  own,  and, 
looking  upwards  from  my  lowly  posture,  I  fixed 
my  eyes  so  intently  upon  the  maiden's  countenance, 
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— with  such  a  wrapt  and  admiring  expression  per- 
vading my  every  feature,  that  a  sculptor  would 
have  been  glad  of  such  a  model  for  a  statue  of 
incarnate  adoration. 

There  was  a  long  silence — a  long  eloquent 
silence.  We  felt  how  entirely  dear  we  were  to  one 
another ;  and  we  were  happy.  I  was  the  first  to 
utter  a  word.  I  awoke,  as  it  were,  from  a  dream 
of  joy;  I  started  up  from  my  humble  seat,  and 
placing  myself  beside  Margaret,  I  said,  "  Speak  to 
me,  dearest ;  it  is  better  that  we  would  be  more 
tranquil.'*  Margaret  echoed  the  word  '*  tranquil ;" 
she  scarcely  knew  what  tranquillity  meant,  when 
coupled  with  the  name  of  love.  She  was  a  native 
of  the  sunny  south-  and  her  love  was  a  passion ; 
it  was  rapture ;  it  w^as  excitement ;  she  could  not 
be  calm  and  love  at  the  same  time, 

"Letusthinkofsomethingelse,"l8aid,"letus — .*' 
But  Margaret  interrupted  me  in  a  reproachful  voice. 

"  Let  us  think  of  something  else,  say  you?  Oh, 
Claude  !  Claude ! " 

"  Nay,  Margaret,  do  not  be  angry.  Grod  knows 
how  entire  is  my  affection — but  this  intense  ex- 
citement  may  be  injurious.  I  tremble  for  your 
sake,  Margaret;  I  tremble  for  the  safety  of  the 
sensitive  plant.  Will  you  not  acknowledge  that  I 
am  right?  It  is  better  that  we  should  be  more 
tranquil.     Perhaps  you  will  sing  to  me,  sweetest." 
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"  Yes,  Claude,  you  are  right;  I  am  a  weak, 
silly  creature.  I  forget  every  thing ;  I  forget  my- 
self; I  forget  to  do  the  honours  of  our  house. 
Would  you  like  coffee?  1  forgot  to  ask  you;  and 
my  father  is  very  particular  that  the  servants  shall 
not  enter  the  room  when  they  are  not  summoned ; 
and  I  dare  say  they  wonder : — we  had  better  have 
the  coffee,  I  think :  may  I  ask  you  to  ring  the 
bell  ?" 

A  footman  obeyed  the  summons,  and  Margaret, 
bending  over  a  large  book  of  prints,  syllabled  the 
word  "  coffee."     Presently  the  man  re-appeared. 

I  took  a  cup  from  the  salver;  Margaret  would 
not  drink  any  coffee ;  I  was  glad  to  hear  her  re- 
fuse it ;  for  she  could  not  have  taken  aught  more 
inj  urious  in  the  present  excited  state  of  her  nerves. 

I  soon  dismissed  the  liveried  cup-bearer,  and 
seated  myself  again  upon  the  sofa.  '^  Margaret," 
I  said,  "  you  are  a  poetess — somebody  told  me 
this ;  perhaps  you  told  me  so  yourself;  however,  I 
know  it;  is  it  not  so?  May  I  read  some  of  your 
poetry  V* 

"  I  write  verses  sometimes,"  replied  Margaret, 
"  but  I  will  not — I  dare  not — emulate  to  myself 
the  sacred  name  of  a  poetess.  Petrarch  was  a 
poet ;  Shakspeare  was  a  poet ;  Shelley  was  a  poet 
— ^but  /,  Claude — this  is  no  affectation—  I  pour  out 
my   feelings  upon  paper,  and    1  clothe  them  in 
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cbTnes  and  metre*.  Bat  this  is  not  all  tkat  U 
wanted.  I  know,  bot  I  cannot  tdl  yon  what  real 
poatiy  is.  Yoo  will  think  me  ^ery  fimcifiil 
perfaapsy  bot  I  haTe  thought  at  times  tliat  I  am  a 
poet,  though  I  cannot  wriie  poetiy.  We  hare 
both  of  OS  been  poets  tOHUght.  I  hare  thongkls 
and  feelings  within  me  :  I  have  all  the  ideal  part 
of  poetiy — bat  when  I  seek  to  embody  my  ideas  in 
words,  I  fail — I  am  no  longer  a  poet — I  become  at 
once  low,  woridly,  mechanical.  I  think  that  if  I 
had  been  educated  in  Italy — in  my  own  country, 
Claude — 1  should  have  been  an  improvisatrice. 
You  smile ;  I  am  sure  that  you  must  think  me  a 
vain,  foolish  girl." 

"  Oh,  Margaret ! "  I  exclaimed,  «  how  well  1 
understand  what  you  mean.  If  you  had  ncTer 
written  a  line,  I  should  still  call  you  a  poetess.  I 
thought  so  before  I  beard  you  speak.  I  think  so 
now,  Margaret.  When  I  saw  you  for  the  first 
time  at  the  theatre,  I  was  sure  that  you  had 
poetry  in  your  soul." 

"  For  my  part,"  continued  Margaret,  '*  there  is 
something,  I  cannot  help  thinking,  anomalous  in 
printed  poetry.  You  will  say  I  am  very  singular, 
but  I  cannot  understand  how  the  poet  can  bear  to 
unbosom  himself  before  the  world.  I  allude  only 
to  egotistical  poetry — such  as  are  the  sonnets  of 
Petrarch  and  Shakspeare,  and  almost  all  Lord 
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Byron's  writings.  I  once  met  Mr.  Hazlitt  at  a 
party.  I  remember  having  beard  him  say  that 
Shakspeare  was  *  the  least  of  an  egotist  of  any 
man  that  ever  lived.'  He  was  not  an  ^otist  in 
his  plays ;  because  he  kept  all  his  ^otisms  for  his 
sonnets.  Bat  this  is  not  right  either.  I  am 
always  in  error,  Claude,  when  I  use  that  word, 
'  because.*  I  am  no  logician.  I  know  nothing  of 
causes.  But  I  think  that  Shakspeare  was  an 
egotist." 

She  ceased,  wishing  me  to  say  something;  but  I 
only  cried,  **  Go  on ;  I  love  to  hear  thy  sweet  voice, 
Margaret." 

'^  I  have  very  little  to  say,  I  am  afraid,  unless  I 
repeat  something  that  I  have  already  spoken  of 
before: — I  marvel  how  a  poet  can  lay  bare  his 
heart  to  the  gaze  of  an  unfeeling  public ;  I  marvel 
how  a  creature  of  sensibility  can  make  confidants 
of  the  whole  world  ;  I  marvel  how  he  can  dare  to 
communicate  the  inmost  secrets  of  his  soul — his 
joys,  his  sorrows,  his  hopes,  his  fears ;  and,  above 
all,  his  love,  Claude,  to  a  sordid  and  insensate 
multitude,  who  laugh  at  his  fine  feelings,  and 
make  a  mock  of  his  agony,  and  cry  out  in  the 
plenitude  of  their  brutish  exultation — *  Ha  !  ha  ! 
ha  ! — I  am  better  than  this  man — what  a  wretched 
creature  is  a  poet ! — genius,  a  fine  thing  truly ;  'tis 
another  name  for  unhappiness' — and  then,  Claude, 
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they  thank  God  that  they  are  *  not  as  this  man  is.' 
I  have  heard  it ;  yes,  it  is  true.  I  have  heard  it, 
and  I  have  wept  to  hear  it.  Bat  I  have  not 
wondered  at  the  people ;  I  have  only  wondered  at 
the  poet." 

"  Sorrow  is  egotistical,  Margaret.  Poetry  is 
the  child  of  sorrow ; — ^your  own  poet  has  said  that 

MoBt  wretched  men 
Are  cradled  into  poetry  bj  wrong ; 
They  learn  in  suffering  what  they  tetch  in  song. 

It  is  very  true,  Margaret,  but  it  is  strange  that 
they  should  desire  to  teach.  But  will  you  not 
sing  to  me,  Margaret  ?  I  should  so  like  to  hear 
you  sing  this  evening." 

Margaret  did  not  answer ;  but  rising  from  the 
sofa,  she  walked  straightway  towards  her  harp, 
and  having  seated  herself  beside  it,  she  stretched 
out  her  beautiful  arms,  and  striking  a  few  irregu- 
lar preludious  notes,  she  awakened  the  chords  of 
the  instrument,  with  a  rapid,  yet  delicate  touch, 
until  they  had  taken  their  measured  tone  ;  and 
then  the  full  harmony  burst  upon  my  ear  —  voice 
and  lyre  mingling  together. 

The  song  was  Margaret's  own  composition ;  it 
was  in  the  language  of  her  native  country — a  wild 
irregular  ode  to  Italy,  which  reminded  one  of  those 
patriotic  addresses  which  the  Welch  harpers  were 
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wont  to  pour  forth,  in  days  long  buried  in  the 
sepulchre  of  the  past.  The  following  translation 
will  convey  to  the  reader  but  a  faint  idea  of  the 
energy,  the  pathos,  and  the  delicacy  of  the  original. 


Margaret's  song. 


I. 
"  I  turn  my  face  towards  the  south,  for  that  way 
lies  the  home  of  my  fathers  —  the  land  wherein  I 
was  born,  and  wherein  she,  who  bare  me  lies 
buried.  Oh  !  that  I  could  borrow  the  plumage  of 
a  bird,  or  sail  from  realm  to  realm  upon  the  bosom 
of  a  silver-rimmed  cloud  floating  across  the  azure 
heavens,  and  I  would  voyage  towards  thy  bright 
shores,  radiant  Italy,  land  of  the  sun  !" 

11. 
"I  pant  for  my  native  fields;  I  am  consumed  with 
an  unquenchable  thirst.  I  am  even  as  a  bird  in  a 
cage,  who  longeth  to  fly  away.  Why  do  they 
keep  me  here  ?  This  ungenial  clime  turneth  the 
blood  of  my  veins  into  ice.  But  in  Italy,  in  my 
beloved  father-land,  the  sun  glows  warmly  lik^ 
the  feelings  of  a  youthful  poet ;  the  air  is  soft  as 
the  voice  of  love ;  the  sky  above  —  the  clear  hya- 
line is  deep  blue,  like  the  eyes  of  a  seraph  —  all 
things  are  beautiful  there." 

1  6 
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III. 

^^  In  Naples  was  I  bora ;  there  did  the  tide  of  life 
first  circulate  in  these  reins ;  there  did  I  first  be- 
come sensible  of  the  pabs  and  pleasures  of  vita- 
lity ;  there  was  my  first  tear  shed.  Alas !  how 
many  have  I  shed  since !  There  were  these  lips  first 
moulded  into  a  smile  of  infantine  delight.  Why 
may  I  not  return  thither  ?  I  am  an  Italian ;  I  feel 
it  within  me ;  this  cold  western  island  has  nothing 
in  harmony  with  my  soul." 

iv. 
*'  The  city  sleeps  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain ;  the 
blue  rippling  sea  laves  the  margin  of  its  deedal 
streets ;  the  aspiring  mountain-peaks  of  the  giant 
Vesuvius  mingle  themselves  with  the  heavens ;  a 
mighty  turmoil  is  stirring  within^  like  that  which 
swells  the  bosom  of  a  proud  man,  who  would 
rank  himself  with  the  gods.  Further  on  lies  the 
buried  city, — wondrous  record  of  past  ages.  I  see 
all  these  things  with  the  eye  of  my  fancy,  but  I  am 
forced  to  live  afar  off.  Alas  !  why  was  I  born  a 
Neapolitan  ?" 

"  I  pine  —  I  wither  —  I  am  dying,  a  captive  in  a 
great  prison-house.     I  shiver  with  cold,  I  am  girt 
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about  with  ice.  I  wander  here  and  there,  but  all 
is  dark  and  desolate.  My  soul  harmonizes  with 
eternal  nature.  How  can  I  be  joyous  in  this 
place,  where  every  thing  around  me  is  so  drear  ?  I 
speak  in  the  language  of  my  country ;  it  is  my 
only  solace,  I  have  none  beside  it  I  am  a  wretched 
outcast.  Why  was  I  not  cut  off  in  my  infancy  ? 
It  is  better  to  die  in  Italy,  than  to  live  any  where 
else  in  the  world." 


The  song  was  scarcely  ended,  when  a  loud  rap 
was  heard  at  the  outer  door.  '*  It  is  my  father," 
exclaimed  Margaret ;  and  she  rose  up  and  quitted 
the  instrument. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 


A  friend  of  mine,  you  rascals !  I  was  never  wearier 
of  doing  any  thing  than  kicking  these  foot-halls. 

Beaumont  fludFLiTCBt*' 


Would  the  dust 
Were  covered  in  upon  my  hody  now ! 
That  the  life  ceased  to  toil  within  my  hrow  ! 
And  then  these  thoughts  would  at  the  last  be  fled ; 
Let  us  not  fear  such  pain  can  vex  the  dead. 

Shelle*' 


Margaret  was  quite  right.     Mr.  de  Laurier  p^^ 
sently  entered,  and  his  daughter  went  up  to  sal*^ 
him.     He  saw  that  she  was  much  excited  j  but  ^^ 
saw  at  the  same  time  that  she  had  just  quitt^ 
the  instrument,  and,  therefore,  he  took  no  note  ^ 
her  excitement.     Margaret   was   always  agitata 
when  she  had  just  left  off  playing  on  the  harp. 
I  did  not  tarry  very  long  after  Mr.  de  Laurier's 
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return.  I  was  soon  in  the  open  air,  on  the  way  to 
my  ancle*s  house  ;  it  was  not  quite  eleven  o'clock . 
and  it  was  a  fine,  dry  night:  but  I  know  not 
whether  the  moon  shone  or  not  :  the  gas-lights 
were  very  luminous. 

I  was  certainly  the  happiest  fellow  in  the  world. 
I  would  not  have  changed  places  with  the  greatest 
monarch  in  the  universe.  I  said  to  myself  an 
hundred  times,  "  I  do  not  deserve  this — what  have 
I  done  that  I  should  be  singled  out  for  the  enjoy- 
ment of  such  exquisite  happiness?"  Then  I  thought 
of  Margaret  and  of  all  that  had  passed  ;  it  was 
like  a  dream  of  incomparable  bliss.  Could  it  have 
really  happened,  or  was  it  not  a  mockery  — a  de- 
lusion ?  No ;  it  was  a  beautiful  reality ;  and  I 
was  blest  with  the  love  of  Margaret  de  Laurier. 

But  there  was  one  little  drop  of  bitter  in  the 
cup  which  had  cost  me  a  momentary  pang.  There 
was  one  little  cloud  in  the  vast  firmament  of  my 
delight,  which  had  passed  for  an  instant  athwart 
the  sun,  and  overshadowed  it ;  but  the  little  cloud 
was  soon  blended  with  the  blue  ether,  and  all  again 
was  unchequered  serenity.  A  strange  thought 
flitted  through  my  brain  as  I  crossed  Mr.  de  Lau- 
rier's  threshold.  I  know  not  how  it  was,  but  I 
asked  myself,  "  Can  it  be,  that  Margaret  de  Lau- 
rier is —  mad?" 

I  remembered  something  that   my  uncle  had 
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said  about  madDess,  when  speaking  of  her  mother; 
and  I  thought  it  not  wholly  impossible  that  the 
germs  of  an  hereditary  insanity  were  implanted 
in  Margaret's  constitution.  But  the  thought  was 
so  very  frightful,  that  I  laughed  at  it  as  a  fanciiiii 
fear ;  I  discarded  it ;  I  would  not  believe  it ;  and 
in  a  moment  I  was  as  happy  as  ever. 

'^  No/'  I  said,  as  I  walked  along  the  street,  ^d 
a  certainty  she  is  a  peerless  creature.     Kings 
might  be  well  contented  to  lay  down  their  crowns 
at  her  feet.     Margaret, —  rightly  called  Margaret 
Is  she  not  '  a  pearl  of  great  price  Y  —  and  she  is 
mine ;  mine  for  ever  !    Heaven  has  witnessed  oar 
vows  ;   Heaven  . .  /'    I  know  not  exactly  what 
would  have  been  the  continuation  of  my  rhapsody, 
if  I  had  not  heard  a  great  noise —  a  confusion  of 
tongues — just  before  me;  and  looking  up  I  saw 
upon  the  pavement  a  small  concourse  of  people 
engaged  in  a  popular  contention,  or  in  more  em- 
phatic English  —  a  row,     I  was  in  unusually  high 
spirits,  and  I  should  not  have  been  afraid,  at  that 
moment,  if  a  legion  of  giants  had  assaulted  me. 
Love  is  a  great  help  to  valour;  and  I  was  pro- 
digiously courageous  just  then,  because  I  was  im- 
mensely in  love.     "  There  is  a  row  here,"  I  said, 
*'  excellent  chance  !"  and  singing  out  in  chivalrous 
accents,  a  stave  of  Mr.  Dryden's  celebrated  Pin- 
daric, 
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"  None  but  the  brsTe, 
None  but  the  bniTe, 
None  but  the  brave  desenre  the  fair  !" 

I  advanced  towards  the  scene  of  action,  to  ascer- 
tain whether  my  services  were  required. 

I  soon  became  certified  of  the  fact,  that  the 
combat  was  raging  very  furiously  ;  and  as  the 
combatants  were  three  in  number,  I  concluded,  as 
did  Squire  Western  of  old,  "  that  two  of  them  must 
be  on  a  side  :"  but  as  I  could  not,  at  first  sight 
determine  the  party  which  it  behoved  me  to  at- 
tack, I  became  a  spectator  for  a  few  moments,  be- 
fore I  became  a  participator  in  the  affray. 

I  was  not  long  before  I  perceived  that  too  very 
dubious,  raffish-looking  fellows  were  belabouring 
a  gentleman  of  some  figure,  who  was  making  a 
vain  resistance  against  the  numerical  superiority  of 
his  opponents.  Of  course  there  was  a  woman  in 
the  business ;  but  it  grieved  me  very  much  to  see, 
that,  belying  the  amiability  of  the  sex,  she  was 
encouraging  the  stronger  party,  and,  with  a  variety 
of  stimulative  expressions,  exhorting  her  geminous 
champions  to  "  knock  the  very  life  out"  of  their 
companionless  enemy.  It  would  ill  become  the 
modesty  of  this  history  to  record  even  a  fragment 
of  her  vituperative  eloquence,  which  was  of  that 
order  usually  distinguished,  amongst  classical 
writers,  by  the  title  of  Billingsgate,  and  wliich  an 
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accurate  narrator  would  describe,  as  being  ''  more 
energetic  than  delicate." 

The  single  warrior  maintained  his  ground  with 
much  gallantry  against  his  cowardly  opponents, 
who  fought  very  bravely  in  company,  without  re- 
garding the  laws  of  single  combat  so  scrupulously 
as  it  became  them  to  do :  for  discretion  had  gained 
the  ascendancy  in  their  bosoms,  to  the  entire  ex- 
clusion of  chivalry,  which  they  looked  upon  as 
Quixotic,  absurd,  and  unworthy  of  the  encourage- 
ment of  wise  men.  There  is  nothing  like  policy  in 
the  world,  thought  they,  as  they  fell  upon  their 
enemy  in  concert,  and  made  up  by  their  numbers 
for  what  they  wanted  of  valour  and  address. 

It  was  fortunate  for  the  solitary  hero  that  just 
then  I  was  pugnaciously  inclined.  "  Fair  play ! 
gentlemen,"  Icri?d,"two  to  one, — that  won't  do,  my 
friends,"  and,  clenching  my  retributory  fist,  I  por- 
rected  one  of  the  united  assailants  such  a  tremend- 
ous blow  upon  that  part  of  the  face  which  lies  be- 
tween the  nose  and  the  mouth,  that  he  measured 
his  length  on  the  pavement,  with  a  small  addition 
to  his  comforts,  of  a  schism  in  his  upper  lip,  which 
laid  his  front  teeth  most  unbecomingly  bare.  Then 
turning  myself  towards  the  other  barbarian,  1  ex- 
tended him  such  a  kick  upon  his  dorsi-lateral  ex- 
tremity, as  sent  him  half-way  across  the  street, 
where  he  was  knocked  down  by  a  cab,  which  hap- 
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pened  at  that  moment  to  be  driving  past,  at  the 
very  illicit  rate  of  twelve  miles  an  hour. 

It  was  a  fortunate  circumstance  that  the  scene  of 
warfare  was  one  of  the  least  frequented  thorough- 
fares in  the  metropolis, — a  street  so  quiet  and  re- 
spectable, that  none  but  quiet  and  respectable 
people  were  ever  expected  to  pass  through  it,  or  the 
historian  might  have  enjoyed  the  felicity  of  spend- 
ing his  night  in  the  watch-house. 

However,  the  fates  were  inclined  to  smile  upon 
the  gallantry  of  my  pugilistic  achievements ;  and  it 
so  happened,  that  having  disposed  of  these  two 
ruffians,  and  having  seen  the  damsel  who  acted  as 
their  squire,  very  sedulously  employed  upon  en- 
deavouring to  raise  one  of  the  fallen  heroes,  I  laid 
my  hand  upon  the  arm  of  the  gentleman  whom  I 
had  rescued  from  the  assault,  and,  saying  to  him, 
'f  Come  away,"  I  persuaded  him  to  accompany  my 
flight 

But,  unfortunately,  my  new  friend  had  the 
"  reeling  infirmity"  upon  him,  or  in  other  words, 
he  was  so  drunk,  that  he  could  not  keep  the 
straight  line  of  march  with  any  degree  of  exact- 
ness. Indeed  his  progress  was  so  very  circuitous, 
that,  like  poor  *'  Smug,  the  smith,"  he  was  thrown 
about,  "  from  (lamp)-poste  to  (lamp)-poste,  and 
from  wall  to  wall :  here  he  knocked  his  face  against 
one  stock,   there   against   another,   till   half  the 
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wilde  blood  in  his  body  was  nmne-oat  at  hie 

nose."* 

"  This  won't  do  at  all,"  I  said,  and  drawing  the 
ann  of  the  Bacchanalian  gentleman  tightly  within 
my  omuy  that  he  mi^t  have  the  adnmtage  of 
my  superior  steadiness,  I  looked  into  the  face  of 
my  companion,  and  who  should  he  be,  but  Loid 
Leicester  ? 

I  was  Tcry  much  astonished  at  this  discovery. 
What  could  have  brought  Leicester  to  London  in 
the  middle  of  September  ? 

'^  What !  Leicester  !**  I  exclaimed  :  ^  then,  in- 
deedy  I  have  battled  to  some  purpose." 

"  Yes,"  said  my  drunken  friend,  "  Leicester,  my 
name's  Leicester, — who  says  it  is  not  Lord  Leices- 
ter ?  and  youy  sir,  who  the  devil  are  you  ?  what  busi- 
ness have  you  to  take  hold  of  me  ?  D — n  you, 
sir,  Vm  Lord  Leicester,  a  peer  of  the  realm ;  hark 
you,  sir !  who  the  devil  are  you  ?"  I  asked  his 
lordship  where  he  was  hanging  out,  but  he  only  re- 
peated the  question — **  You,  sir,  who  the  devil  are 
you  ?  What  right  have  you  to  ask  me  that  ques- 
tion ?  D — n  me,  I'm  a  better  man  than  you, — a 
peer  of  the  realm ;  hark  you !  I  won't  tell  you 
where  I  live — I  won't — I  won't!  I'll  see  you 
d— d  first." 

*    Tht  L\ft  end  Death  of  tU  Merry    Devitl  of  Edmonton,  vitk 
tlu  pUatant  pranh  of  Smug  the  Smith,  ire.  Sfc.     1631. 
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**  Come,  Leicester/'  I  said  soothingly,  "none  of 
this  nonsense,  my  dear  fellow,  I  am  an  old  friend  of 
yours — I  am ! — my  name  is  Claude  Jemingbam  !" 

"  Jemingham  !  you  Claude  Jemingham !  d — n 
me !     I  tell  you,  sir,  you  lie — " 

"  Look  at  me,''  I  said,  well  aware  that  until  I 
had  established  my  identity,  I  should  have  no 
power  over  my  inebriated  companion.  "  Look  at 
me!"  and  as  we  were  just  then  directly  under  a 
lamp,  I  set  my  friend's  back  against  the  post,  and 
suffering  the  gas-light  to  stream  upon  my  face,  I 
bade  him  scrutinize  my  features,  with  all  the  ac- 
curacy, which  his  condition  might  admit  of. 

"  D — ^n  me,"  he  cried, — "  and  so  it  is — Claude 
Jemingham,  as  I  live; — beg  you  ten  thousand 
pardons  ; — my  most  beloved  friend  ; — curse  it  all. 
I'm  not  quite  right — screw'd,  screw'd,  Jeming- 
ham. Hang  it,  my  boy,  accidents  will  happen.  I'm 
a  little  screw'd,  an't  I  ?  Well,  well,  Jemingham, 
I'm  not  so  very  bad.    Let's  come  to  the  *  Finish.' " 

I  declined  the  invitation,  in  a  peremptory  tone ; 
and  Leicester  continued,  as  we  advanced.  ''  Curse 
it,  but  you  are  a  brave  fellow  ;  you  pitched  into 
them  in  fine  style,  you  did  : — those  cowardly  pol- 
troons— two  to  one,  Jemingham,  'twas  a  shame  ; 
and  all  about  a  woman,  too,  confound  it, — a  wo- 
man :  'twasn't  worth  fighting  about,  when  there 
are  so  many  women  in  London,  all  to  be  got  with- 
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out  fighting.  Come  away,  Jerningham — come, 
come, — ^a  woman  for  ever ! " 

''Nonsense,  Leicester;  yon  shall  come  home 
mth  me ;  and  I'll  see  you  well  taken  care  of.  AUons, 
my  boy; — only  two  more  streets,  and  you  shall 
find  a  safe  resting-place.  Hock  and  soda-water 
to-morrow  morning;  we  keep  a  bachelor's  house." 

**  Hock  and  soda  water ! "  cried  Leicester.  '*  Well, 
well ;  you  are  a  capital  fellow.  Curse  it,  but  I  am 
screw'd:  that  d—d  fellow's  early  dinner ! — that 
ever  I  should  be  sewn  up  before  twelve  o'clock ! " 

And  thus  bemoaning  his  unhappy  condition,  the 
inebriated  young  nobleman  arrived  safely  at — street, 
under  the  guardianship  of  his  old  school-fellow. 

It  happened  that  my  own  servant,  young  Watson, 
who  had  attended  me  into  Devonshire,  answered 
the  summons  of  the  door-bell,  and  having  ad- 
mitted his  master  and  master's  friend,  he  smiled, 
for  he  could  not  help  it,  and  said  something  about 
the  "  white  room." 

"  Yes,  Watson,  you  have  anticipated  my  orders. 
Has  Mr.  Jerningham  come  home  ?" 

The  boy's  answer  was  in  the  negative. 

"  Come,  Leicester,"  I  said, — "  shall  I  show  you 
the  way  to  your  room  ?  " 

•'  Room ! "  replied  his  Lordship,  "  not  yet ; — 
curse  it,  do  you  think  I'm  drunk?  No,  no;  that's 
what  I  call  d — d  inhospitable ; — it  is." 
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I  told  him  that  I  meant  the  drawing-room,  and 
that  if  he  would  oblige  me  by  walking  up  stairs, 
which  he  might  do  by  aid  of  the  balusters,  I 
would  order  up  a  bottle  of  Burgundy  and  some 
prime  Manilla  cheroots. 

"That's  what  I  call  reasonable/'  cried  Leices- 
ter, and  having  followed  me  up  two  flights  of  stairs, 
I  deposited  him  safely  in  the  identical  "  white 
room,"  the  mention  of  which  had  excited  his  in- 
dignation. It  was  precisely  the  same  thing  to 
him  ;  he  did  not  discover  the  fraud  I  had  practised 
on  him.  I  gave  him  a  gentle  push,  and  he 
flounced  into  an  arm  chair,  cushioned  with  soft- 
est down,  and  apparelled  in  a  white  coverlid. 

•*  D — d  comfortable  chair,  this,"  cried  Lei- 
cester, and  in  a  few  minutes  he  was  asleep. 

I  heard  my  uncle's  rap ;  and  leaving  my  friend 
to  the  enjoyment  of  his  slumbers,  I  entered  the 
drawing-room  in  high  spirits ;  but  my  uncle  was 
not  there,  so  I  went  down  to  seek  him  in  the 
library. 

"  Ah !  Claude  my  boy,"  exclaimed  Matthew 
Jemingham, — "  home  so  early,  and  how  is  this  ? 
Tired  of  La  Belle  Marguerite  ?  How  thrives  your 
amour  ?  " 

'*Most  favourably,  uncle,"  I  replied;  "but  really 
its  no  matter  for  a  jest." 

My  uncle  seemed  to  coincide  with  me,  for  he 
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looked  unwcotedly  lerioas.  '^  Then  joa  Aooe— " 
he  said,  but  he  checked  hioMelf  mddenly.  ^  I 
hare  no  light  to  ask  joia  this  qnettioo.  I  should 
DOC  have  spoken  thns  ligfatly  had  I  thought  thtt 
your  acquaintance  with  Miss  de  Lauiier  had  led 
to  any  thing  more  than  a  fliitatinn.  Chiude,  I  am 
DO  inquiator.  Tou  are  at  liberty  to  change  the 
subject.  Hare  yon  heard  that  there  is  a  schism 
in  the  cabinet,  and  that  •  *  •  has  quairdled 
with  his  colleagues  ?  " 

^My  uncle,  my  dear  uncle,*'  I  cried,  '^  I  hare 
DO  secret  which  I  can  desire,  one  moment,  to  con- 
ceal from  you  ;  *'  and  I  UM  him,  that  althoi^  I 
had  not  proposed  to  Maigaret  in  set  form,  that  I 
considered  myself  quite  as  much  bound  to  her  as 
if  I  had  made  a  regular  ofier  of  my  hand. 

I  looked  into  mv  uncle's  face :  there  was  some- 
thin?  of  sorrow  in  its  expression.  He  seemed 
partly  to  sympathize  with  my  delight,  and  partly 
to  grieve  for  my  sake.  I  could  not  at  all  interpret 
his  feelings :  there  was  joy,  but  there  was  in- 
quietude mingled  with  it.  However,  nothing  could 
hare  been  more  truly  satisfactory  than  the  expla- 
nation,  if  we  may  judge  by  its  immediate  results. 
My  uncle  declared  that,  if  it  was  my  intention  to 
marry,  he  would  make  me  a  handsome  allowance, 
adding  that  I  must  not,  on  any  account,  think  of 
returning  to  India. 
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I  certainly  had  no  desire  to  pass  through  "the 
burning  fiery  furnace/'  a  second  time.  My 
h^rt  overflowed  with  the  abundance  of  my  gra- 
titude ;  and  I  should  have  uttered  a  thousand 
speeches,  expressive  of  thankfulness  and  love,  if 
my  uncle  had  not  positively  declared  that  he  would 
not  hear  a  word  on  the  subject. 

I  then  acquainted  my  uncle  with  the  circum- 
stances of  my  pugilistic  adventure ;  and  concluded 
by  informing  him  of  the  honour  I  had  conferred 
upon  his  house,  by  introducing  Lord  Leicester  to 
its  shelter.  My  uncle  laughed  heartily.  "  Well, 
then,  I  will  not  detain  you ;  I  dare  say  his  lord- 
ship stands  in  need  of  your  assistance.  Run  up  ; 
and  put  him  to  bed." 

I  did  as  my  uncle  told  me  to  do,  and  then  I 
betook  myself  to  my  chamber.  The  next  morning, 
before  nine  o'clock,  I  went  to  visit  my  patient, 
with  a  bottle  of  soda-water  in  one  hand,  and  a 
clean  shirt  in  the  other.  To  my  great  astonish- 
ment, the  room  was  deserted,  and  on  the  writing- 
table  I  found  the  following  note :  — 

**  My  Dear  Jerninoham  ; 

"  Pray  excuse  my  abrupt  departure:    but  the 

truth  is,  that. when  I  woke  this  morning,  —  with  a 

dreadful  head-ache,  by  the  bye, —  I  remembered 

that  I  was  engaged  to  breakfast,  with  some  friends, 
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twenty  miles  from  the  metropolis ;  so  I  stole 
away^  without  being  so  cruel  as  to  rouse  you  from 
your  momiug  slumbers.  But  how  can  I  suffi- 
ciently thank  you?  —  you  have  fought  for  me; 
you  have  rescued,  you  have  sheltered  me.  Tell 
your  uncle  that  I  hope  he  will  not  judge  me  too 
unmercifully ;  nor  think  that  I  add  to  my  offence 
by  sneaking  off  in  this  cowardly  manner ;  for  my 
engagement  is  of  such  a  nature,  that  I  could  not 
very  easily  absolve  myself  from  it.  I  must  have 
been  very  drunk  last  night;  for  I  slept,  until 
morning,  in  the  chair.  Once  more,  let  me  intreat 
you  to  forgive  your  always  affectionate,  and  now 
cursedly  seedy,  friend, 

Leicester." 

"  Well,*'  I  said,  "  this  is  very  explanatory.  He 
might  as  well  have  told  me  where  to  find  him. — 
However,  to  compensate  for  my  disappointment, 
I  will  go  and  see  Margaret  after  breakfast,  and  in 
the  evening,  ha  !  'tis  well :  —  I  had  almost  for- 
gotten Delaval ; — *  this  day  weak,' — said  he  not  so? 
—  Yes :  I  will  be  with  him  to-night." 

The  ingenious  reader,  judging  by  the  contents  of 
the  last  chapter,  will  imagine  some  of  the  pretty 
things  which  were  said  at  our  next  lover's 
meeting,  and  kindly  follow  the  historian  on  his 
way   to    Mr.    Delaval's    lodgings,    which    were 
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situated,  as  I  have  before  said,  in  the  viciDity  of 
Chancery  Lane. 

The  hour  agreed  upon  for  our  interview  was 
seven  o'clock,  p.  h.  ;  by  which  time,  darkness  had 
enveloped  the  thousand  streets  of  the  daedal 
metropolis,  or  would  have  done,  if  the  ubiquitous 
gas  had  not  rendered  it  *'  as  light  as  day."  I  had 
taken  an  early  dinner,  and,  punctual  to  the  ap- 
pointed minute,  I  stood  before  the  bookseller's 
shop.  The  last  few  weeks  of  my  existence  had 
been  so  full  of  stirring  adventures,  I  had  witnessed 
such  a  variety  of  scenes,  I  had  communed  with 
such  different  characters,  I  had  acted  so  much, 
and  reflected  so  little,  that  my  nerves  had  assumed 
a  vigorous  tone,  and  I  felt  that,  whatever  embar- 
rassment I  might  labour  under,  I  was  capable  of 
comporting  myself  with  manly  decision  and 
energy.  There  is  nothing  like  a  stirring  life  to 
corroborate  the  nervous  system. 

The  bookseller's  door  was  open,  and  I  walked 
unannounced  through  the  shop.  I  bounded  nim- 
bly up  the  stairs  which  led  to  Mr.  Delaval's 
apartment,  and  had  already  reached  half-way  to- 
wards the  summit,  when  I  ran  against  a  person 
descending.  The  staircase  was  very  narrow ;  and 
the  collision  was  unlooked  for  by  us  both,  al- 
though a  lamp,  on  the  uppermost  step,  shed  a  faint 
light  almost  to  the  bottom.     But  the  light  was 
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uncertain  and  flickering,  for  the  lamp  was  hot  iU 
supplied,  and  appeared  to  be  on  the  point  of  ex« 
piring;    so  that  neither  the  stranger  nor  myself 
were  conscious  of  the  advent  of  one  another.    We 
both  of  us  apologized  simultaneously,  and  whilst 
we  were  doing  so,  I  had  time  to  examine^  though 
but  imperfectly,  on   account  of  the  glimmering 
light,  the  person  of  the  individual  I  had  come  in 
contact  with.     I  had  been  struck  by  an  unpleasant 
dissonance   in   the   voice  of  this  man ;  there  was 
something  in  its  tones  which  suggested  a  suspicion 
of  their  being   fictitious;  and  when  I  began  to 
scrutinize   his   appearance,  the  unfavourable  im- 
pression which  I  had  derived   from   this  circum- 
stance,  was    rather    increased    than    diminished. 
That  the    individual  I  now  saw  before  me  was 
"  the  strange-looking  gentleman,  in  black,"  whom 
the  bookseller  had  surmised  to  be  a  clergyman,  I 
could  not  hesitate  immediately  to  determine.     He 
was  a  tall  man,  but  his  figure  was  concealed  by 
the  ample  foldings  of  a  dark  cloak  ;  and  a  slouch- 
ng,  broad-brimmed  hat,  drawn  downwards,  in  a 
suspicious  manner,  overshadowed  the  upper  por- 
tion   of   his    face,    and    baffled  all  attempts  at 
identifying  him.     Yet,  in  spite  of  this  very  scru- 
pulous disguise,   I   thought  that  the    individual 
before  me  was  one  whom  I  ought  to  have  recog- 
nized.    He  had  spoken  to  me,  and  there  was  a 
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peculiar  expression  about  the  mouth  of  the 
stranger,  as  he  spoke,  which  had  certainly  struck 
me  heretofore,  but  which  I  was  unable  to  associate 
distinctly  with  the  person  of  any  particular  indi- 
vidual. It  was»  however,  but  a  vague  impression, 
and  the  likeness  might  have  been  imaginary,  es- 
pecially, as  the  person  I  now  saw  had  an  immense 
pair  of  black  whiskers,  which  is  at  all  times  such 
a  striking  characteristic,  tliat  the  wearer  is  not 
liable  to  be  mistaken. 

However,  as   I   passed  on,  and   continued   to 

ascend  the  stairs,  I  said  to  myself,  *^  Mr. , 

your  discernment  is  none  of  the  shrewdest.  This 
man  is  no  more  a  clergyman  than  you  are.  I'll 
be  sworn  to  that !" 

I  entered  Mr.  Delaval's  apartment.  He  had 
left  his  bed,  and,  apparelled  in  a  loose  dressings 
gown,  he  was  walking  up  and  down  the  room.  His 
step  was  firmer  than  I  could  have  expected  it  to 
have  been;  but  he  was  evidently  much  discom- 
posed. There  was  a  writing-desk  open  on  the 
table,  and  a  purse  lying  empty  by  its  side. 

He  stood  still,  when  he  beheld  me  at  the  door, 
and  before  I  had  closed  it  after  me,  he  cried  out, 
in  an  eager  tone :  ^'  Did  you  see  him  ?  did  you 
meet  with  him?  speak !" 

^^  I  met  a  man  upon  the  stairs,"  said  I,  uncon- 
cernedly ;    '^  but  I   took  no  particular  notice  of 
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him.    We  very  nearly  knocked  each  other  down ;" 
— and  I  put  on  a  forced  smile. 

"  Ha ! — I  had  forgotten.     It  is  well ;"    solilo- 
quized Delavaly  in  an  under  tone;  then,  taming 
towards  me,  he  extended  his  hand,  and  resumed  in 
a  more  distinct  voice :    **  But  why  need   I  con* 
ceal  it  from  you? — Have  I  not  promised  that  I 
would  tell  you  my  history?    Yes;  and  you  shall 
know  all, — all ;  but,  aol  now.     Do  not  think  me 
uncourteous.     I   thought,  that  about  this  time, 
death  would  be  sitting  by  my  couch ;  but  I  am 
better,  much  better  to-day ;  and  I  would  not  wil- 
lingly survive  the  disclosure,  which  I  have  promised 
to  make  before  I  die.     However,  if  1  mistake  not, 
my  friend,   your  suspense  will  be  short-lived  in- 
deed ;  the  lamp  is  but  throwing  out  a  few  bright 
rays  ere  it  expire  for  ever.    There,  Jemingham,  sit 
you  down ;  perhaps  you  will  not  disdain  to  pass 
an  hour  or  two  with  me  this  evening.     I  feel  in  the 
mood  for  society ;  and,  by  the  way,  Jemingham, 
do  you  ever  drink  wine  ?     Here  is  a  kingly  bever- 
age here,  a  drink  fit  for  the  gods.     Burgundy, — 
'  right  noble  Burgundy.'    Thus  spoke  King  Lear 
in  the  play, — ha! — I  am  merry  to-night;  drink; 
what  shall  be  the  toast? — whom  shall  we  pledge,  eh  ? 
— I  drink  water  to-night ;  but  1  will  bear  you  comr 
pany; — there;  your  toast;  quick,  1  have  filled/' 
"  One,  whom  you  used  to  love ;  nay,  if  I  mis^ 
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take  not,  whom  you  still  love, — Henry  Lord  Lei- 
cester,'* 

Delaval  started  from  his  seat;  his  face  was 
deadly  pale  ;  his  whole  look  was  full  of  emotion ; 
he  was  wrenched  with  a  sudden  agony.  I  thought 
that  he  was  about  to  strike  me,  so  fearful  was  the 
expression  of  his  countenance, — so  impassioned 
his  whole  deportment. 

**Why  such  a  toast  as  this?"  he  exclaimed, 
glaring  at  me  with  a  furious  significance.  ''  Jer- 
ningham,  why  name  him  in  my  presence  ?  Do  you 
wish  to  turn  my  agonies  into  a  mockery, — to  tor- 
ture me?  By  the  living  God,  if  an  angel  were 
to  come  from  heaven,  and — fool,  fool,  fool !" — and 
he  suddenly  relaxed  the  energy  of  his  speech, — 
*^  fool  that  I  am  ;  do  I  not  know  that  he  is  dead, 
and  that  another  now  reigns  there  in  his  stead  ?  I 
had  forgotten ;  I  will  drink  your  toast ;  yes,  Jer- 
niugham,  and  with  pleasure : — The  present  Lord 
Leicester,  and  may  the  branches  flourish,  the  root 
being  under  ground." 

We  sate  for  a  few  minutes  in  silence.  I  passed 
the  wine-bottle  towards  him,  but  he  shook  his 
head.  Presently  he  rose  again  from  his  seat, — 
traversed  the  room  once  or  twice,  and  then  re- 
sumed his  former  position.  I  made  some  casual 
remark.  Delaval  was  now  quite  calm,  and  made 
answer  in  a   rational   manner.     One   observation 
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conduced  to  another,  and  a  conversation  ensued 
(if  that  can  be  called  conversation,  where  one 
speaker  is  but  rarely  interrupted) — so  brilliant,  so 
diversified,  so  profound,  and  yet  so  elegant,  that  I 
fain  would  record  it  in  these  pages,  if  I  were  not 
conscious  of  my  inability  to  do  it  justice. 

Hour  after  hour  slipped  away,  and  I  took  no 
note  of  time  as  it  went,  until  the  clock  of  St  Dun- 
stan's  struck  twelve,  and  Delaval  arose  firom  his 
seat. 

"  It  is  long, — very  long,"  he  said,  "  since  I 
have  prosed  away  so  much  of  the  enemy,  1  fear 
that  I  have  kept  you  from  your  bed,  mine  has  long 
ago  been  expecting  its  tenant.  /  am  weaiy  of 
talking,  and  I'm  sure  that  you  must  be  weary  of 
listening  to  me.  Ah! — but  how  is  this?  your 
bottle  more  than  half  full  at  this  late  hour  of  the 
night !  I  hope,  Jemingham,  that  you  do  not  find 
it,  *  waterish  Burgundy,'  as  the  King  of  France 
called  the  suitor  of  Cordelia," 

"  No,  indeed,"  I  replied,  "  it  is  exquisite;  but 
I  rarely  drink  much  out  of  company. — By  the  bye," 
— and  I  was  about  to  mention  my  adventure  of  the 
night  before,  but  I  checked  myself,  because  I 
thought  it  would  be  ungenerous  to  expose  Leices- 
ter's delinquencies, — "  by  the  bye,  are  you  so  com- 
plete a  water-drinker,  as  never  to  indulge  in  wine. 
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with  the  produce  of  such  a  vineyard  in  your  cellar  I 
But  I  suppose,  you  are  forbidden  by  your  physi- 
cian to  taste  this  aurum  potabile.** 

"  A  man,  who  has  no  desire  to  live,  cares  little 
about  the  edicts  of  his  physician.  I  do  drink  wine, 
Jemingham,  and  I  love  it ;  but  at  the  same  time  I 
fear  it,  for  it  mounts  up  into  my  brain,  and  asserts 
its  supremacy  there.  I  keep  it  as  a  drug  to  excite 
me ;  and  sometimes,  in  the  hour  of  despondency,  I 
fly  to  it,  as  to  a  powerful  friend,  who  can  solace  me 
with  the  obHvion  I  desire  ;  but  this  is  only  when  I 
am  very  wretched,  when  my  thoughts  are  altoge- 
ther insufferable, — when  the  intensity  of  my  agon- 
iadng  feelings  is  so  great,  that  I  tread  the  verge  of 
insanity, — then  is  it  that  I  drink  wine.  It  mad- 
dens, it  intoxicates,  but  it  saves,  me.  Do  not  think 
me  a  drunkard,  Jemingham ;  when  you  have  felt 
as  I  have  felt,  you  will  excuse  me.  Desperate 
sufferings  require  a  desperate  remedy.  Thus 
speaketh  Lemuel  in  the  Scripture  : — 

"  Give  stroog  drink  unto  him  that  is  readj  to  perish,  and  wine 
unto  those  that  bo  of  heavj  hearts.  Let  him  drink  and  forget  bis 
povertj,  and  remember  his  misery  no  more." 

I  had  thrown  my  cloak  over  my  shoulder,  and 
was  just  upon  the  point  of  departing,  when  Delaval 
detained  me  for  a  moment,  and  putting  a  small 
book  into  my  hand,  he  said,  '^  Keep  this  for  my 
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lake ;  it  is  not  a  very  valuable  gift,  but  as  the  old 
Greek  has  written — 

Ac^ov  0iXov  yt  Swpov  cic  0cXi|c  xipo^. 

I  have  turned  down  a  page  which  I  would  have 
you  read :  remember  the  lines  which  I  have  under- 
scored. I  shall  be  glad  to  see  you  at  any  time ; 
and  now  good  night." 

I  opened  the  volume  before  I  went,  and  just 
glanced  at  the  title-page.  It  was  a  copy  of 
Bacon's  Essays. 

"  Perhaps,"  said  I,  when  I  had  reached  home, 
"  I  may  find  something  in  this  book  which  will 
throw  a  light  upon  the  vagueness  of  my  conjec- 
tures,—  some  key  which  vnl\  unlock  the  blue 
chamber  of  this  mystery."  So  I  opened  the 
volume,  where  the  page  had  been  inverted,  and 
read  the  following  passage,  which  was  underscored 
with  red-ink. 

"  Cosmus,  Duke  of  Florence,  had  a  desperate  say- 
ing against  perfidious  or  neglecting  friends,  as  if 
these  wrongs  toere  unpardonable,  '  You  shall  read, 
saith  he,  *  that  we  are  commanded  to  forgive  our 
enemies,  but  you  never  read  that  we  are  commanded 
to  forgive  our  friends  ! '  " 

I  went  to  bed  that  night  as  usual,  and  I  dreamt 
of  Cosmus,  Duke  of  Florence. 

On    the    following   morning,  whilst   I  was  a 
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t)reakfa8t,  a  note  from  Delaval  was  put  into  my 
hands : — 

"  My  dear  Jemingham, — 
'^  The  excitement  of  last  night  was  too  much 
for  me.  The  physician  tells  me  that  I  am  in  a 
high  fever.  Be  it  so ;  my  hour  is  come.  Haste 
to  my  lodgings,  or  you  will  be  too  late !  For  the 
last  time  I  sign  myself 

*'  Delaval." 

I  was  nut  slow  to  obey  the  summons.  In  half- 
an-hour's  time  I  was  at  DelavaFs  lodgings.  The 
sick  man  was  lying  upon  a  couch ;  his  face  was 
slightly  flushed ;  but  the  colour  was  a  presage  of 
death  more  ominous  than  the  ghastliest  pallor. 
A  bible  was  resting  on  one  of  the  cushions :  Dela- 
val put  it  into  my  hand ;  it  was  a  large  Family 
Bible. 

"Ah!"  he  said,  "you  are  just  in  time.  I 
thought  once  that  I  might  write  my  history;  but 
I  could  not :  I  raved  upon  the  paper ;  perhaps  I 
shall  rave  now  ;  but  the  presence  of  another  per- 
son will,  in  some  measure,  restrain  me,  I  think. 
Solitude  is  the  nurse  of  delirium.  Well,  do  you 
see  nothing  there  ? "  And  he  pointed  to  some 
writing  on  the  fly-leaf  of  the  book,  which  I  held 
in  my  hand.    "This  bible  belonged  to  my  father; 
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it  ha»  not  seen  the  daylight  for  years.  I  had  a  re- 
verence for  the  book,  and  I  liked  not  to  destroy 
it ;  but  I  feared  lest  it  might  become  a  witness 
against  me.  What  name  do  you  see  written  there? 
— not  Delaval,  methinks ;  right — Henry  Moreton : 
he  was  my  father !  Ah !  look  you  lower  down : 
that  is  the  record  of  my  birth.  Well,  what  is  it? 
you  have  come  at  my  proper  name  now." 

"  God/ray  Moreton  /" 

'^  Right !  and  now  you  shall  listen  to  my 
history." 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


List  a  brief  tale. 
And  when  'tis  told,  oh  !  that  my  heart  would  burst. 

SllAK8P£AA». 


"My  name  is  Grodfray  Moreton.  My  father  was 
a  man  of  some  eminence  in  the  law,  and  possessed 
of  considerable  property  at  the  period  of  my  un- 
happy nativity.  I  was  his  only  child ;  and  my 
entrance  into  the  world  was  ushered  in  by  an  act 
of  homicide.  My  mother  died  in  parturition.  I 
never  knew  what  it  was  to  be  fostered  by  maternal 
affection^ — '  love  foreswore  in  my  mother's  womb.' 
On  the  threshold  of  existence,  I  was  greeted  with 
curses  and  lamentations. 

"Jemingham!  if  you  wish  to  know  the  source  of 
all  my  errors  and  misfortunes, — these  are  mild  terms 
— I  ought  to  say,  of  my  guilt  and  desolation ;  I 
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^\ill  tell  yoUy  without  delay,  that  I  owe  my  fiJI 
solely  to  the  unnatural  susceptibility  of  my  senses. 
From  my  childhood  upwards,  I  have  been  the 
victim  of  passions  so  easily  awakened* — of  feelings 
so  easily  acted  upon,— that  a  word,  a  look,  a  cir- 
cumstance in  itself  most  minute  and  insignificant, 
when  relating,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  to  me, 
has  ever  possessed  the  power  of  elevating  or  de- 
pressing my  spirits,—  of  making  me  an  angel,  or  a 
monster,  in  a  second.  I  looked  upon  every  thing, 
us  it  were,  through  a  magnifying  glass.  Nothing 
whatever  escaped  me.  I  had  no  mean.  I  was 
always  immoderately  wretched,  when  not  immo- 
derately joyous.  My  days  were  without  twilight; 
when  the  splendour  of  the  sun  had  departed,  dark- 
ness came  suddenly  on, — black,  thick,  and  impe- 
netrable. Childhood  was  not  with  me  a  season  of 
thoughtless  and  unsorrowing  innocence :  if  my 
stature  had  kept  pace  with  my  passions  in  their 
growth,  I  should  have  been  a  giant  in  the  very 
spring  of  my  boyhood.  A  word  of  unkindness 
from  my  father  cut  keener  than  the  lash  would 
upon  others.  He  never  smote  me,  for  he  was  not 
cruel ;  peradventure,  I  should  have  hated  him  had 
he  done  so.  And  yet  he  was  not  kind ;  at  least 
not  as  a  parent  should  be  to  his  child, — an  only 
parent  to  an  only  child.  But  I  made  allowance 
for  the  conduct  of  my  father ;  I  felt  that  my  birth 
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had  been  to  him  the  source  of  unparalleled  misfor- 
tune ;  and  I  thought  that  the  apathy,  which  his 
conduct  exhibited  y  might  have  arisen  more  from 
habitual  despondency,  than  from  any  unkindly  in- 
tentions. *  Alas !  my  son/  he  would  say,  ^  you 
know  not  what  you  have  lost  in  your  mother :'  and 
.then  I  clung  to  him  weeping,  and  upbraiding 
myself  for  having  been  the  innocent  cause  of  his 
affliction.  Then  he  would  address  me  in  language 
akin  to  the  touching  w^ords  of  Cadmus  to  Agave*  — 

and  I  would  answer, — '  Oh  !  my  father,  because  1 
am  wretched,  and  I  know  not  well  what  I  am 
doing.' 

"  I  always  delighted  in  books ;  but  I  read  them 
not  as  other  children  are  wont  to  do.  I  wept  over 
them, — I  laughed  over  them, — I  transported  myself, 
in  imagination,  to  the  scenes  which  were  described 
in  their  pages  !  I  read  of  love,  and  I  longed  to  be 
beloved, — of  friendship,  and  I  desired  to  have  a 
friend, — of  fame,  and  I  cried  out  with  enthusiasm, 
*  Why,  too,  should  not  I  be  famous  V — I  never 
shall  forget  the  effect  which  the  perusal  of  *  Wilhelm 
Meister'  wrought  upon  me  before  I  was  ten  years 
old.     The  character  of  Mignon  enchanted  me ;  for 

*  See  the  "  BattxaC'  of  Euripides. 

*'  Why  do  jou  throw  your  arms  around  me  thus,  thou  wretched 
chad  V 
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days  and  nights  I  thought  of  nothing  else.  I  &n- 
cied  that  in  her  I  was  presented  with  a  feminine 
incarnation  of  myself;  and  I  wonld  have  given  the 
whole  world,  had  I  possessed  it,  to  meet  with  such 
an  exquisite  being  upon  the  theatre  of  actual  life. 
I  imagined  her  about  my  own  age,  and,  like  me, 
a  creature  of  sensibility ;  and  I  marvelled  at  the 
dullness  of  ^  the  apprentice/  in  preferring  a  colder 
beauty  before  her, 

^^  I  was  about  thirteen  years  of  age  when  my 
father  dismissed  me  to  Eton.  I  was  intended  for 
an  Oppidan,  of  course.  My  tutor  was  graciously 
pleased  to  compliment  me  upon  my  specimen 
heroics,  and  I  was  posted  to  a  higher  class  than  I 
had  any  reason  to  expect.     My  dame  was  a  certain 

Mrs.   A ;    she    had    once   been   naturally  a 

beauty ;  she  was  now  artificially  one,  and  boasted 
of  certain  royal  amours.  I  was  agreeably  sur- 
prised when  I  was  introduced,  for  the  first  time, 
to  this  worthy  matron.  I  had  expected  to  meet 
with  a  lodging-house-keeper;  and  I  was  astonished 
at  being  received  by  a  lady.  She  was  all  smiles 
and  civility;  and  my  heart  clave  to  her  imme- 
diately. I  had  my  room  fitted  up  in  a  great  style, 
though  God  knows  I  cared  little  about  it ;  —  a 
Brussels  carpet  on  the  floor  —  a  series  of  sporting 
prints  round  the  wall  —  and  last,  though  not  least 
in  importance,  that  most  certain  of  all   appen- 
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dages  to  an  Eton  boy's  establishment  —  that  mul- 
ium  in  parvo  —  a  bureau. 

**  Jemingham,  in  the  same  house  with  myself, 
there  was  one  boy,  whom  I  loved,  as  I  never  wish 
to  love  again.  When  I  look  back  now,  as  from 
an  eminence,  upon  the  earlier  scenes  of  my  exis- 
tence, I  confess  that  I  am  strangely  at  a  loss  to 
account  for  the  intensity  of  that  youthful  passion  : 
not  that  it  were  the  smallest  wonder  that  a  heart 
so  susceptible  as  my  own,  should  have  loved  with 
a  fervour  of  attachment,  such  as  few  have  gene- 
rated :  it  would  have  been  a  wonder  if  I  had  not 
loved;  and  that  too,  with  the  whole  strength  of 
my  spirit :  but  why  did  I  love  him  ?  There  were 
others  more  worthy  of  my  affection ;  and  yet  I 
thought  not  that ;  I  compared  nobody  with  him ; 
he  was  all  in  all  to  me,  and  my  eyes  were  shut  to 
the  perfections  of  others.  He  was  very  beautiful : 
his  person  first  struck  me  with  admiration ;  I  ad- 
mired without  speaking ;  I  was  contented  for 
awhile 

'To  look  upon  his  beauty  —  nothiDg  further.' 

Need  I  say  that  I  soon  sought  his  acquaintance? 
His  manners  confirmed  my  attachment—  they  con- 
tained the  very  essence  of  gentleness  ;  so  mild,  so 
easy,  so  naturally,  so  spontaneously  elegant ;  I 
never  have  seen  such  perfect  refinement  in  one  so 
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young  and  imwiuing.  And  yet  there  was  no 
foppery,  no  art ; — then  be  had  not  learnt  to  dis- 
semble ;  then  be  was  no  other  than  he  seemed  to 
be.  He  was  not  gifted  with  genius  ;  I  should  not 
have  loved  him  so  well  if  be  had  been.  He  was 
an  apt  scbolar  when  be  applied  himself  to  study ; 
but  he  had  no  thirst  for  knowledge,  as  I  bad  —  no 
ambition  —  no  desire  to  distinguish  himself.  1 
liked  him  the  better  for  this ;  I  loved  him  for  the 
extreme  softness,  I  may  almost  say  the  apatby  of 
his  disposition.  I  had  enough  of  the  tumultuous 
in  myself;  I  wished  not  to  find  it  in  my  friend. 
No  two  individuals  could  have  possessed  more  op- 
posite qualities.  He  was  like  unto  a  placid  lake 
without  a  ruffle  on  its  surface.  I  to  the  wild  ocean, 
heaving,  restless,  and  never  the  same. 

"  Seek  vou  to  learn  his  name.  Jeminorham  ? 
seek  you  to  know  who  was  my  friend  ?  He  was 
the  father  of  one,  whom  you  know  —  the  father 
of  the  present  Lord  Leicester ! 

"  He  gave  up  his  other  companions  for  me  ;  he 
took  delight  in  my  society,  and  I  was  happy.  My 
devotion  was  so  entire,  that  to  please  him  I  would 
voluntary  have  endured  the  most  exquisite  bodily 
topture  ;  I  lived  only  in  his  happiness ;  my  greatest 
enjoyment  was  to  spend  all  my  pocket  money 
upon  small  offerings,  with  which  I  might  present 
him.     When   I   was  pennyless   I  ran  in  debt;  I 
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cared  little  about  the  means,  so  long  as  I  won  a 
smile  of  gratitude  from  Leicester.  I  firmly  be- 
lieve that  had  no  other  resources  presented  them- 
selves, I  would  have  played  the  felon's  part, 
rather  than  that  he  should  have  wanted  the  small- 
est trifle.  To  hear  him  express  a  wish  was  suffi- 
cient ;  speedily  his  desires  were  gratified  ;  I 
thought  of  no  other  happiness  for  myself,  but  that 
which  was  a  reflection  of  Leicester's.  And  he 
clave  to  me,  so  that  we  were  rarely  ever  apart ;  we 
played  together ;  we  read  together ;  we  wandered 
by  the  side  of  old  Thames ;  we  plunged  naked 
into  its  depths ;  or  skimmed  along  its  surface  in 
our  row-boats.  I  cared  not  upon  what  we  were 
engaged,  so  long  as  Leicester  was  my  fellow-la- 
bourer. I  would  have  followed  him  through  a 
fiery  furnace  ;  I  would  have  sat  beside  him  happy 
in  a  desert.  We  were  indeed  always  together  — 
abroad  in  the  meadows,  or  sitting  by  our  little  fire 
at  home  ;  on  the  same  side  at  cricket,  or  striving 
against  one  another  in  friendly  contention  at  fives ; 
we  were  indeed  the  Valentine  and  Proteus  of  Eton, 

'  And  wheresoe'er  we  went,  like  Juno's  twant. 
Still  went  we  coupled  and  inseparable/ 

"But  I  dwell  too  long  upon  these  scenes ;  my 
tongue  runs  riot  in  these  luxurious  paths ;  and  in 
vain  I  try  to  check  its  exuberance.     When  I  talk 
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over  that  which  has  been,  the  spirit  of  rejavene- 
scence  breathes  upon  me«  I  am  as  it  were  re-bon; 
and  the  light  of  a  by-gone  happiness  reanimates 
my  shrouded  rision.  I  talk  wildly,  my  friend, 
bat  it  may  be  that  you  will  comprehend  my  mean- 
ing. Oh,  Jerningham!  when  hope  and  memory 
are  to  von  but  as  a  heaven  obscured  with  clouds 
of  the  darkest  hue  and  the  most  threatening  aspect 
— when  in  all  this  portentous  and  horrible  mass, 
but  one  little  glimpse  of  light,  like  an  eye  in  the 
face  of  the  firmament,  is  visible  to  your  inquiring 
senses ;  you  will  know  what  it  is,  as  I  do,  to  fix 
your  gaze  upon  that  one  bright  spot — to  concentre 
the  rays  of  your  vision  upon  that  solitary  glimpse 
of  splendour — to  shut  out  the  surrounding  dark- 
ness by  making  that  little  star  the  focus  of  your 
compressed  sight.  You  remember  that  beautiful 
story,  in  Boccaccio,  of  the  young  maiden  who 
buried  the  head  of  her  murdered  lover  in  the  Basil 
Pot,  and  watered  it  every  day  with  her  tears,  aud 
gloried  in  the  noble  possession,  and  thought  of 
nothing  else,  and  lived  for  nothing  else,  and  was 
happy  in  the  midst  of  her  desolation,  because  the 
head  of  her  beloved  was  there;  what  the  sweet 
Basil  Pot  was  to  the  young  maiden  is  the  memory 
of  my  boyhood  to  me.  Do  you  remember  the 
beautiful  paraphrase  of  this  story  by  one  of  our 
sweetest  modern  poets  V* 
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I  asked  him  if  he  alluded  to  a  poem  written  by 
Barry  Cornwall  upon  this  subject,  by  name,  I 
think,  the  Sicilian  Story. 

**  Oh  I  no,  no,  not  that ;  I  speak  of  a  worthier 
than  he;  poor  Keats! — I  knew  him  when  I  was  at 
Rome.  His  was  a  gentle  and  lovely  spirit;  and  his 
sweetness  was  exhaled  from  his  misfortunes  '  like 
the  fragrance  of  crushed  herbs.*  Hark  you,  Jer- 
ningham ;  how  beautiful  is  this,  how  true  !  I  have 
felt  it  all  :— 

'  And  she  forgot  the  stars,  and  moon,  and  sun, 
And  she  forgot  the  hlue  above  the  trees, 

And  she  forgot  the  dells  where  waters  run. 
And  she  forgot  the  chillj  Autumn  breeze ; 

She  had  no  knowledge  when  the  day  was  done. 
And  the  new  moon  she  saw  not :  bat  in  peace 

Hung  oTerher  sweet  Basil  ever  more. 

And  moistened  it  with  tears  unto  the  core.' 


"  Where  there  is  love  there  is  jealousy,  and  I 


was  very  jealous.  I  was  most  entirely  my  friend's, 
and  I  desired  that  he  should  be  wholly  mine.  I 
liked  not  *  a  comer  in  the  thing  I  love.'  I  had 
concentrated  my  own  affections  into  one  burning 
focus,  and  I  called  upon  my  friend  to  do  the  same. 
I  was  foolishly,  absurdly  jealous.  Whomsoever 
he  smiled  upon  I  hated ;  I  could  not  bear  that  he 
should  be  a  moment  out  of  my  sight.  I  almost 
wished  that  he  would  turn  misanthrope,  and,  me 
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excepted^  hate  the  whole  world.  It  was  not 
enough  that  he  should  love  me  better  than  all  my 
school-fellows ;  I  required  that  he  should  love  me 
alone.  My  jealousy  made  me  suspicious, — I  sur- 
rounded myself  with  monsters  of  my  own  creat- 
ing ;  and  was  eternally  doubting  the  sincerity  of 
my  friend.  I  made  myself  wretched  by  this, — 1 
watched  him  closely,  and  interpreted,  or  rather 
misinterpreted,  the  veriest  trifle  into  a  symptom 
of  indifference — 

'  A  something  light  as  air — a  look, 
A  word  unkind,  or  wronglj  taken ;' 

and  I  became  miserable, — feverish ;  my  '  heart  fed 
upon  itself.'  He  smiled  upon  me — spoke  kindly; 
and  called  me  his  '  dear  Moreton'  (Christian 
names,  not  even  amongst  brethren^  are  made  use 
of  at  Eton),  and  straightway  I  became  a  demi-god 
in  happiness ;  my  spirits  rose  at  once  from  zero  to 
blood-heat.  I  looked  into  his  face;  I  marked 
every  motion  of  his  features;  my  feelings  ebbed 
and  flowed  with  the  changes  upon  his  counte- 
nance. I  detected  a  thousand  things  in  his  look 
which  assuredly  were  not  at  his  heart.  Nay — do 
not  mistake  me,  I  mean  not  that  he  had  taught  his 
features  to  lie;  I  mean  that  my  morbid  tempera- 
ment saw  many  things  that  had  no  existence  but 
in  my  own  sickly  imagination.  I  saw  not  *  good 
in  every  thing,'  I  saw  evil  in  every  thing. 
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This  could  not  last.     One  day  I  taxed  him 
openly  with  ingratitude.      I   remember  not  the 
combination  of  circumstances  which  had  made  me 
more  than  usually  suspicious;   but  my  jealousy 
could  keep  silence  no  longer;  and  my  pent  feel- 
ings spoke  out  at  last.     I  soon  became  conscious 
of  my  injustice ;  the  tears  stood  in  poor  Leicester's 
eyes ;  he  had  long  been  aware  of  my  suspicions ; 
he  told  me  that  he  had  been  so ;  he  now  accused 
me  of  unkindness ;  he  said  that  it  was  unfeeling  in 
me  to  use  him  thus.     I  saw  that  he  was  indignant 
at  the  charge,  but  he  was  not  loud  in  his  indigna- 
tion.     I  felt  that  1  had  done  wrong,  and  tried  to 
say,  something  conciliatory ;   but  thereby  1  only 
aggravated  my  offence.     *  Moreton/  said  he,  *  you 
have   an    enemy  in   yourself;    your  own  sickly 
fancies  play  the  lago  to  your  better  judgment.     I 
have  for  some  time  been  aware  of  your  distrust. 
It  was  cruel  in  you,  Moreton,  to  doubt  me.     But 
now  that  you  have  cast  me  off,  I  have  only  to 
wish  that  you  may  find  a  friend  more  deserving  of 
your  attachment,  though  you  will  never  find  one 
to  love  you  better.     From  this  time  our  friendship 
is  at  an  end ;   I  know  that  I  am  altogether  un- 
worthy of  you  :  I  know  that  I  am  without  merit ; 
I  never  pretended  to  any,  but  that  of  being  your 
friend.    There  is  a  wide  field  before  you,  Moreton; 
may  you  be  happy  in  your  choice ! 
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''  Leicester  walked  away ;  his  back  was  torned 
towards  me,  and  I  saw  not  his  countenance ;  pre- 
sently he  stopped  and  threw  himself  down  beneath 
the  shadow  of  a  large  tree ;  his  hands  were  before 
his  face,  and  his  breast  was  heaving ;  I  saw  no 
tears,  but  I  heard  him  sobbing ;  and  I  knew  that 
he  was  violently  moved.  I  was  going  towards  him 
to  intreat  forgiveness ;  but  I  paused,  and  said  to 
myself,  '  No ;  not  now/  and  then  I  turned  back 
and  left  him  there  alone  in  his  sorrow/ 

''  I  had  no  sleep  that  night.  I  was  tormented 
with  self-upbraidings.  T  had  not  only  done 
wrong,  but  in  doing  so  I  had  ruined  my  happi- 
ness. I  was  a  knave  and  a  fool  at  the  same  time. 
I  had  not  the  common  consolations  of  knavery ;  I 
had  profited  nothing  by  what  I  had  done.  On  the 
contrary,  I  had  recklessly  dashed  the  cup  of 
happiness  from  my  lips.  I  had  nobody  to  blame 
but  myself.  I  had  been  the  suicide  of  my  own 
happiness ;  and  the  thoughts  of  my  misdemeanour 
were  actually  insupportable  to  my  mind.  So  I 
resolved  to  make  an  effort  at  reconciliation.  On 
the  morrow  I  wrote  to  him.  I  confessed  my 
error;  I  said  that  I  was  conscious  of  my  injustice. 
I  made  use  of  every  plausible  argument  that  I 
could  call  up.  I  pleaded  my  own  excessive  love 
as  the  main  cause  (and  in  this  I  spoke  the  truth) 
of  my  jealousy.     I  entreated  him  to  forget  what 
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had  passed.  I  told  him  that  I  was  wretched 
without  his  society — ^that  his  companionship  was 
necessary  to  my  existence.  I  said  that  I  could 
never  cease  to  love  him ;  I  poured  out  my  heart 
fully ;  my  letter  was  replete  with  passionate  elo- 
quence. An  answer  came;  I  have  never  parted 
from  it;  there,  read  it  yourself." 

''  You  ask  me,  Moreton,  to  forget  what  has 
passed  ;  but,  indeed,  you  ask  that  which  is  impos- 
sible. Yet,  believe  me,  although  I  cannot  forget, 
it  is  still  in  my  power  to  forgive.  I  have  forgiven 
you,  heartily  and  sincerely ;  I  never  can  bear  you 
enmity,  nor  forget  that  you  have  once  been  kind 
to  me ;  my  feelings  towards  you  will  remain  unal- 
tered, though  my  conduct  henceforward  must  be 
different.  We  have  parted,  Moreton,  and  we 
must  continue  to  live  apart.  Remember,  that  per- 
fect confidence  is  necessary  to  a  perfect  friendship ; 
you  have  ceased  to  put  trust  in  me,  and  I  am  too 
proud  to  endure  any  longer  to  be  an  object  of  un- 
gprounded  suspicion.  It  is  better  that  our  com- 
panionship should  end  here.  Seek  for  another 
friend,  and  in  his  society  you  will  forget 

"  Leicester." 

*'  Jemingham  !  before  I  proceed  further,  I  must 
pause  to  speak  of  the  family  of  my  school-fellow. 
I  have  as  yet  only  spoken  of  him  as  Leicester :  he 
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was  Lord  Leicester,  but  we  take  little  notice 
of  titles  at  school,  convcDtional  distinctions  are 
dropped  there.  The  peer  and  the  commoner  jostle 
on  together :  the  son  of  the  earl  must  succumb  to 
the  son  of  the  tradesman,  if  the  latter  has  the 
advantage  of  seniority.  Leicester  had  succeeded 
to  the  title  almost  in  his  infancy,  for  the  father 
had  died  but  a  few  years  posterior  to  the  birth 
of  his  son.  There  was  one  other  child  boin,  a 
daughter,  ere  he  was  summoned  to  eternity  ;  that 
daughter,  perhaps,  you  know :  she  is  the  present 

countess  of .     Gerald  ine  Leicester  was  but 

a  year  younger  than  her  brother :  of  her  I  shall 
have  occasion  to  speak  anon.  Lady  Leicester,  the 
mother,  was  still  alive,  and  she  doated,  with  reason, 
upon  her  son.  Great,  indeed,  was  the  privation  she 
underwent,  when  she  consented  to  part  from  him, 
and  if  it  had  not  been  the  express  desire  of  her  late 
husband,  that  the  young  lord  should  be  educated 
at  Eton,  Lady  Leicester,  like  most  other  mothers, 
would  have  preferred  a  private  tutor  for  her  boy. 
Leicester,  whilst  our  friendship  existed,  was  in  the 
constant  habit  of  showing  me  his  mother's  letters. 
They  were  the  most  affectionate,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  most  judicious  it  has  ever  been  my  for- 
tune to  peruse :  they  breathed  the  purest  spirit  of 
fervent  but  well-regulated  love  ;  I  formed  the  high- 
est opinion  of  her  ladyship's  hes|d  and  heart  from 
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my  knowledge  of  this  correspondence,  and  if  I  had 
not  been  the  veriest  dolt  in  existence,  I  might  have 
learnt  the  sincerity  of  her  son's  attachment  to  me, 
from  the  perusal  of  these  letters.  There  was  in 
each  one  some  allusion  to  our  friendship,  betoken- 
ing her  full  knowledge  of  every  incident  connected 
with  it,  and  from  the  manner  in  which  Lady 
Leicester  spoke  of  me,  it  was  evident  that  my 
friend  had  depicted  me  in  the  highest  terms  of 
warm-hearted  encomium. 

**  But  let  me  return  to  my  narrative :  when  I  re- 
ceived that  letter,  and  he  restored  the  manuscript 
carefully  to  his  writing-desk,  my  heart  sickened 
within  me,  I  knew  not  what  to  do — I  was  in  de- 
spair— I  resolved  to  form  no  other  friendships.  The 
love  that  was  once — ^nay,  that  was  still  Leicester's — 
I  determined  to  lavish  upon  no  other.  Oh,  how 
lonely  were  my  hours — ^how  miserable  the  burthen 
of  existence  !  I  retired  to  my  bed,  at  night,  happy 
that  the  day  was  over,  yet  dreading  the  dull,  deso- 
late monotony  of  the  morrow.  I  had  nothing 
whatever  that  I  could  look  forward  to^ — the  very 
prop  of  my  existence  had  been  taken  away — '  the 
fountain  from  which  my  current  ran'  had  been 
dried  up.  How  then  was  I  to  live  ?  What  then 
was  there  to  be  done  ?  I  cursed  myself  time  after 
time — my  mean  paltry  suspicions — my  pitiful  jea- 
lousy— my  cruel  injustice.    I  had  no  sophistries  to 
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call  to  my  assistance — I  saw  at  once  the  full  ex* 
tent  of  my  wretchedness^  and  the  whole  sum  of  my 
errors.  I  walked  up  and  down  the  streets  the  in- 
carnate figure  of  desolation,  and  I  exclaimed  with  the 
patriarch  Job — ^  To  him  that  is  afflicted  pity  should 
be  showed  from  his  friend/  But  for  me  there  was 
no  pity — for  me  there  was  no  consolation  !  I  feh 
in  the  midst  of  my  afflictions  that  I  deserved  them 
all  to  the  full,  and  this  was  the  crowning  curse — 
'  the  most  unkindest  cut'  of  all  that  I  endured. 

''  As  for  Leicester,  I  watched  his  conduct  as  nar- 
rowly as  I  could  do  unobserved,  and  in  so  doing,  I 
not  only  added  to  my  meannesses,  but  I  multiplied 
my  sufferings  also.  For  whatever  might  have  been 
his  behaviour,  there  was  nothing  in  it  which  could 
possibly,  under  any  circumstances,  have  afforded 
me  the  slightest  consolation.  If  I  had  marked  in 
him  an  appearance  of  indifference,  my  self-re- 
proaches would  have  abated  their  vehemence,  for 
the  injustice  of  my  conduct  would  have  been  ren- 
dered less  palpable ;  but  then  it  would  have  been 
equally  painful  to  have  had  my  suspicions  con- 
firmed, and  to  have  been  impressed  with  a  belief 
of  Leicester's  unworthiness.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  I  had  seen  that  the  poor  boy  took  the  matter 
seriously  to  heart,  the  converse  of  this  would  have 
been  the  case.  On  either  side  wretchedness  glared 
upon  me—to  feel  that  I  had  wronged,  or  that  I  had 
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been  wronged,  by  a  creature  whom  I  loved  so  de- 
YOtedly,  I  knew  not  which  would  have  been  most 
replete  with  affliction.  But  in  this  case  I  was 
most  entirely  mystified ;  I  knew  not,  in  the  least, 
how  to  determine  upon  the  conduct  of  my  alienated 
friend.  He  laughed — he  played — he  entered  with 
apparent  enthusiasm  into  all  the  sports  and  amuse- 
ments of  the  school :  he  was  an  admirably  skilful 
cricketter — ^he  feathered  an  oar  with  considerable 
address,  and  was  one  of  the  best  swimmers  within 
the  boundaries  of  Eton.  He  had  for  some  time 
past  almost  wholly  abandoned  these  pastimes,  so 
that  he  might  devote  himself  more  entirely  to  me, 
and  if  ever,  during  the  season  of  our  intimacy,  he 
had  indulged  his  innate  fondness  for  amusement,  it 
had  always  been  at  my  suggestion,  or  rather,  at 
my  earnest  entreaty.  But  now  he  entered  fully  into 
the  spirit  of  all  frolic — he  was  the  life  of  every 
game — the  very  soul  of  Eton's  abundant  joyous- 
ness — he  was  as  one  who  had  burst  from  a  dun- 
geon, and  broken  his  fetters  into  pieces,  emerging 
into  the  light  of  day,  and  luxuriantly  inhaling  the 
fresh  air — ^he  was  as  a  bird  just  escaped  from  the 
cage  of  its  ensnarer,  caroling  in  the  lithe  atmo- 
sphere, and  winging  through  the  realms  of  space, 
unrestricted,  free,  and  untrammelled.  He  increased 
daily  in  popularity — he  rose  in  the  good  opinion 
of  his  schoolfellows,  for  the  boy  that  devotes  ^him« 
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self  to  one  can  never  be  a  fayourite  with  the  aiffity ; 
young  as  he  was  he  began  to  lead — he  was  then 
in  the  fifth  form  ;  I  think  in  the  middle  remove; 
but  as  he  advanced  higher  in  the  school  his  indo- 
lence had  diminished  *  not  a  jot.'  He  was  'still 
very  idle,  and  was  no  favourite  with  the  tutors — 
the  rod  spares  not  nobility,  and  Leicester  was  no 
coward ;  fear  could  not  drive  where  inclinatioQ 
could  not  tempty  and  the  young  lord  abhorred 
study ;  his  whole  soul  was  in  his  pastimes. 

**  Was,  did  I  say?  Then  I  have  not  qpoken 
the  truth;  the  soul  of  Leicester  was  not  in  his 
pastimes;  it  only  appeared  to  be  there.  Bui  / 
saw  through  it  all.  He  was  but  a  poor  dissembler; 
good  enough  to  deceive  the  multitude,  but  not  to 
deceive  me.  In  the  midst  of  his  apparent  cheer- 
fulness, I  saw  that  he  was  not  happy ;  I  knew  that 
he  was  acting  a  part ;  I  could  have  sworn  that  his 
joyousness  was  unreal ;  there  was  an  effort  in  his 
laughter, — a  straining  in  his  mirth, — - 

'  An  affectation  of  a  brigbt-ejed  eaae/ 

joined  to  a  mental  abstractedness,  which  I  could 
plainly  perceive,  when,  apparently  to  all  beholders, 
he  was  intent  upon  a  particular  occupation.  I  had 
not  watched  the  changes  upon  his  countenance 
month  after  month  together,  without  being  able  to 
read  them  aright. — '  Quam  mulia  viderU  piciores  in 
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natura  qua  alii  non  cemunt.** — How  many  things 
do  painters  see  on  the  face  of  nature,  which  by 
common  eyes  are  ever  disregarded ! 

**  And  yet  my  knowledge  extended  no  further. — 
I  knew  that  Leicester  was  wearing  a  mask ;  but 
the  real  state  of  his  feelings  up  to  the  present  hour 
I  have  never  ascertained.  Whether  he  was  anxious 
to  deceive  me,  and  to  mortify  my  vanity  by  a  show 
of  indifference, — ^whether,  upon  reflection,  his  indig- 
nation at  my  conduct  had  gathered  strength,  and 
he  wished  to  revenge  himself  upon  me  for  my 
injustice,  and  really  to  be  what  I  had  madly 
accused  him  of  being,— or  whether,  in  truth,  he 
was  stung  to  the  quick,  and  endeavoured  to  banish 
the  recollection  of  what  he  had  lost,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  conceal  his  wretchedness  from  the 
unfeeling  eye  of  the  community,  by  plunging  into 
a  vortex  of  boyish  dissipation  and  excitement,  up 
to  this  time,  I  have  been  unable  to  discover. — But 
this  I  know,  that  his  cheerfulness  was  a  mockery. 
The  bacchants  laugh  in  the  midst  of  their  fiendish 
orgies ;  they  tear  each  other  limb  from  limb,  and 
shout  joyously  as  they  do  it.  I  once  saw  a  man 
noisy  and  merry  over  his  cups ;  he  had  sharpened 

*  Thia  if  a  mii-quotation  firom  Cicero. — The  passage,  I  think, 
nina  Uraa;  thoagh  I  also  am  neceasitated  to  quote  from  memory : — 
"  Quam  multa  vidint  pietorei  in  umbrit  et  in  eminentid  qwt  noi  non 
videmus" 
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the  razor  before  he  left  home,  and  killed  hfanseif 
that  same  evening. 

**  It  was  in  the  beginning  of  July,  some  months 
after  our  rupture^  that  I  was  walking  one  day  along 
the  banks  of  our  nver, — ^the  beautiful,  the  arrowy 
Thames,  companioned  by  a  volume  of  poetry  and 
a  dogy  that  had  now  supplied  the  place  of  humanity 
to  me.  My  eyes  were  tracing  the  printed  lines  of 
the  book ;  but  my  thoughts,  they  were  not  with 
the  author.  I  raised  my  head  for  a  minute,  to 
catch  some  of  the  warm  air  upon  my  forehead, 
when,  not  far  in  advance  of  me,  I  beheld  a  crowd 
collected  upon  the  edge  of  the  river.  I  felt  no 
particular  curiosity  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  this 
assemblage,  and  most  probably  I  should  hare 
walked  on,  without  asking  any  questions  on  the 
subject,  had  not  a  straggler  come  suddenly  up 
with  me,  panting  and  hurrying  eagerly  on,  to  join 
the  stream-side  congregation.  He  was  a  class- 
fellow  of  mine,  one  whom  I  saw  daily  in  schooli 
but  with  whom  I  rarely  assorted  out  of  study. 
He  knew  nothing  of  my  breach  with  Leicester,  or 
he  would  not  have  addressed  me  as  he  did: — 
*  Holloa,  Moreton,  what  on  earth  are  you  doing 
here,  looking  as  unconcerned  as  King  Henry  in 
the  chapel,  when  your  Pythias  is  about  to  decide 
a  w^er,  to  make  good  his  claims  to  the  Leander- 
ship  of  Eton  ?     Surely  you  must  have  heard  that 
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Leicester  is  to  swim  from  the  place,  where  you  see 
the  crowd,  to  the  bridge  and  back  again,  without 
touching  land,  and  that  Gordon  has  laid  a  consi- 
derable wager  against  his  doing  it  within  a 
certain  time,  and  has  taken  the  odds  about  his 
doing  it  at  all. — Will  you  bet,  Moreton ;  my  good 
fellow,  you  back  your  friend,  of  course; — what 
odds  will  you  offer?'  —  And  he  pulled  out  his 
table-book,  in  anticipation  of  a  wager. 

"  *  On  my  word'  I  replied,  *  I  know  nothing 
about  it ;  I  am  altogether  ignorant,  I  assure  you, 
of  Leicester's  proceedings;  and  rumour  has  not 
even  told  me  that  this  feat  is  to  be  attempted. — 
However,  that  Leicester  will  accomplish  it,  I  enter- 
tain not  the  slightest  doubt ;  for  I  have  known  him 
to  swim  further  than  this,  ere  now,  with  apparent 
ease.  But  you  may  restore  your  tables  to  your 
pocket,  for  I  am  not  in  the  habit  of  betting.' 

"  We  joined  the  assembly,  and  made  part  of  the 
crowd.  Leicester  was  on  the  water-side,  laughing 
and  talking  as  he  undressed.  He  appeared  con- 
fident of  success;  —  there  was  an  unusual  flush 
upon  his  cheek,  which  the  excitement  of  the 
moment  had  called  up.  Conscious  that  he  was 
the  centre  of  an  admiring  crowd, — the  focus  of 
every  eye, — ^the  engrossing  subject  of  every  thought, 
— he  felt  that  kind  of  active  pride  which  stirs  in 
the  bosom  of  a  gladiator,  as  he  enters  the  arena  for 
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the  first  time.  Presently,  he  had  thro%ni  off  hit 
last  gannenty  and  stood  prepared  to  plunge  into 
the  element,  beautiful  as  Narcissus  of  old,  when 
he  looked  into  the  reflecting  water,  and  dnmk  the 
poison  of  his  own  loveliness.  But  just  as  he  was 
on  the  point  of  leaping  into  the  waters,  he  paused 
for  a  moment,  and,  looking  round  to  give  some 
directions  to  hiB/ag,  about  the  safe  disposal  of  his 
clothes,  his  gaze  fell  upon  me,  and  the  inter* 
change  of  glances  which  followed,  told  that  we 
were  conscious  of  the  presence  of  each  other.— 
Leicester's  cheek  blanched  for  a  moment, — a  cload 
passed  over  the  sunshine  of  his  countenance;  it 
was  but  a  momentary  pallor, — it  was  but  a  transient 
cloud ;  for,  ere  I  had  time  to  speculate  upon  what 
his  thoughts  might  have  been  at  that  instant,  a  loud 
splash  in  the  water  told  me  that  Leicester  had 
taken  a  header  into  the  Thames. 

"  Swifter  than  an  arrow  from  the  archer's  bow,— 
swifler  than  the  memorable  shaft  with  which 
Smintheus  desolated  Greece,  —  swifler  than  the 
eagle's  wing,  or  the  wild  boundings  of  the  light- 
ning-footed roe,  the  young  swimmer  breasted  the 
waters,  —  on,  —  on,  —  on ! 

^'  With  hair  that  gilds  the  waters  as  it  glides,  and 
white  limbs  glancing  through  the  azure  flood,  his 
form  dwindles  in  the  distance,  —  not  an  eye  that  is 
not  straining,  not  a  heart  that  is  not  beating. — 
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Will  he  do  it  ?  —  Will  he  accomplish  the  task  ?  — 
Breathless  suspense  reigns  over  the  gazing  multi* 
tude.  — There ;  —  there ; — there ; — mark  him ;  — 
he  is  afar  off, — can  you  see  him  ? — he  has  reached 
the  bridge, — he  looks  like  a  white  foam-flake^ 
tossed  on  the  surface  of  the  waters,  no  larger  than 
a  white  speck,  or  a  distant  sail  against  the  blue 
horizon. — What  is  it  that  glitters  so  in  the  sun  ?  — 
It  is  the  golden  hair  of  the  swimmer.  —  He  has 
turned.  —  Yah  !    vah  !     this  is   no  holiday-task  ; 
he  moves   not  with  the  torrent  now ;  the  rush  of 
waters  is  against  him,  but  he  is  fresh,  fresh  as  a 
bridegroom,  and  the  energy  of  his  efforts  is  un- 
abated. —  Ha  !  he  is  coming,  he  is  coming ;  his 
figure  swells  into  distinctness.     Onward,  onward  ! 
like  a  proud  ship  stemming  the  tide,  he  comes ; 
every  stroke  is  visible.     He  nears  us,  he  nears  us  ! 
—  God  help  him :  he  is  weak,  he  is  exhausted,  yet 
he  is  strong  in  courage ;  there  is  exultation  graven 
on  his  countenance.  —  He  will  do  it,  — he  will  do 
it !  —  yes  ! — the  goal  is  not  far  off:  yet  oh  !    how 
he  pants,  how  he   struggles !  but  a  few  strokes 
more,  and  'twill  be  done.  —  It  is  done  :  —  no,  no  ; 
I  see  him  not : — where  is  he  ?" 

Having  said  this,  Delaval  fell  back,  utterly 
exhausted,  on  his  couch.  For  awhile  he  lay  su- 
pine and  motionless,  like  one  in  whom  the  func- 
tions of  life  have  been  suspended  by  some  sudden 
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visitation.  The  breathless  rapidity  of  ntterance, 
with  which  he  had  given  vent  to  the  feelings  con- 
tained in  the  latter  part  of  his  narrative,  bad  pros- 
trated his  physical  energies,  and  the  memory  of 
the  scenes  he  was  describing,  torrent-like,  had 
overwhelmed  his  intellect.  I  have  endeavoured, 
as  nearly  as  possible,  to  imitate  the  manner  of  the 
speaker.  He  spoke  as  one  describing  present 
events,  which  he  sees,  as  from  a  high  watch-tower, 
and  communicates  to  those  beneath  him.  Remem- 
brance was  to  him  as  the  mirror  of  the  arch- 
magician,  Cornelius  Agrippa,  and  painted  upon  the 
retina  of  his  mind,  scenes,  dragged  from  the  sepul- 
chre of  the  past,  as  vividly  as  if  they  were  actually 
imaged  upon  the  surface  of  his  visual  organ.  But 
Delaval  recovered  himself,  ere  long,  and  taking  up 
the  broken  thread  of  his  narrative,  he  continued,  in 
a  low  voice,  betokening  extreme  debility. 

"  Leicester's  strength  deserted  him,  utterly,  just 
as  he  was  on  the  point  of  reaching  the  goal,  in 
triumph ;  he  had  felt  that  it  was  failing  him  for 
some  time,  but  his  courage,  stronger  than  the 
muscles  of  his  frame,  impelled  him  forward, 
though  but  slowly,  for  a  while.  He  was  deter- 
mined not  to  be  vanquished  whilst  his  limbs  re- 
tained the  faculty  of  motion.  He  struggled  on- 
ward, but  it  was  all  in  vain.  He  might  have 
reached   the  bank,   but  he  would   not,  for  such 
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would  bvLYt  been  an  inglorious  defeat :  '  No^  no,' 
he  said  inwardly,  ^  my  will  shall  not  yield  to  my 
body,  in  perseverance.  If  my  limbs  fail  me,  I  can 
go  no  further,  but  till  then, '  he  thought  no- 
thing more;  he  could  think  no  more;  for  the 
stream  closed  over  his  head,  and  the  waters  gur- 
gled in  his  ears,  as  though  every  cavity  of  his 
brain  was  full  of  the  bubbling  element,  and 
darkness  came  over  his  eyes;  and  understand- 
ing fled  from  his  senses;  and  he  was  as  a  life- 
less thing  in  the  bosom  of  the  swollen  river. 
The  powerful  stream  which  he  had  been  com- 
bating, carried  his  body  upon  a  retrograde  course. 
I  saw  him  sink,  as  did  others ;  but  the  feelings, 
which  they  experienced  at  the  sight,  were  blank 
and  meaningless,  as  compared  with  mine.  Many 
were  hard  by  the  spot  where  he  sunk ;  but  none 
attempted  to  rescue  him  from  the  death, — I  know 
not  how  it  was, — I  never  knew  how  it  was,  but 
there  was  not  a  boat  nigh, — a  strange  want  of 
caution  indeed ;  but  it  was  so,  and  I  cannot  ac- 
count for  the  accident.  But  I  paused  not  to  de- 
bate upon  probabihties, — Leicester,  my  still  che- 
rished, though  alienated  friend,  was  in  the  most 
fearful  and  deadly  peril.  Death  was  asserting  his 
prerogative  over  the  swimmer,  yet  no  one  stretched 
out  a  hand.  '  Oh !  that  I  had  been  a  few  paces 
nearer ;'  but  the  event  proved  the  vanity  of  such 
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a  wish.    The  tide  carried  him  firom  me ;  but  thin 
was  nothing.     I  threw  off  my  coat,  and  in  a  mo* 
ment  I  was  in  the  bosom  of  the  waters,  oat-«tnp* 
ping  the  rapid  tide,  in  hot  pursuit  of  my  drowning 
friend,   who  was   bom    along,    like    a   withered 
branch,  or  any  other    powerless    thing,  by  the 
stream.     But  I  was  no  contemptible   swimmer. 
I  exerted    my   concentrated  energies,   and   soon 
reached  the  drown'mg  body.     I  stretched  forth  my 
hand ;    but  it  eluded   my  grasp  ;     it  sunk ; — oh 
Grod !  how  my  heart  sickened  within  me ;  but  I 
dived  beneath  the  surface  of  the   flood ;    I   en* 
countered  the  precious  burthen  I  sought  after;  I 
clasped  it  nervously  with  one  of  my  arms,  whilst, 
with  the  other,  I  struck  out  for  the  bank,  shouting 
and  bellowing  like  a  madman  in  the  overstrained 
extremity  of  my  joy.     But  when  I  stood  upon  the 
solid  earth,  bending  over  my  inanimate  friend,  a 
violent  re-action  of  feeling  overtook  me.     I  asked 
myself,  in  fearful  suspense, — '  Do  I  embrace  Lord 
Leicester  in  my  arms,  or  am  I  encircling  a  lifeless 
corpse  ?'     My  extenterated  mind   was  oppressed 
with    the    gloomiest,     the     most    horrible    fore- 
bodings.    My  leason  suggested  the  very  worst; 
and  my  nature,  never  of  a  very  sanguine  com- 
plexion, refused  all  intercourse  with  hope.     I  was 
half  frantic;  but  there  was  method  in  my  mad- 
ness.    I  chafed  the  chilly  limbs  of  the  drowned 
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boy.  I  rolled  him  backwards  and  forwards  along 
the  mossy  turf.  With  an  mmatural  effort  of 
strength,  I  suspended  him,  head  downwards^  in 
the  air, — I  clutched  him  as  Thetis  clutched  her 
son,  when  she  immersed  him  in  the  waters  of  Styx. 
Then  I  restored  him  to  his  supine  posture,  and  re- 
sumed the  business  of  chafing  his  limbs.  I  aK 
lowed  no  one  to  assist  me ;  a  multitude  gathered 
around,  every  one  willing  to  help,  now  that  there 
was  no  danger,  and  little  trouble  in  the  task ;  but 
I  rejected  every  offer  with  fierceness;  and  my 
school-fellows  could  but  acknowledge  the  right  of 
the  prerogative  I  asserted.  I  succeeded,  Jeming- 
ham ;  I  succeeded.  His  eye-lids  unclosed  for  a 
moment,  and  his  chest  slightly  dilated, — ^verily,  I 
had  my  reward.  If  I  were  to  live  until  the  last 
trump  shall  summon  the  dead  from  their  graves, 
— if  my  doom  was  to  be  as  that  of  Ahasuerus,  the 
monster  who  smote  Christ,  and  who  heard  that 
tremendous  ordination, — *  Tarry  thou  till  I  come,' 
— ^the  unbounded  ecstacy  of  that  moment, — the 
unearthly  delight  which  thrilled  through  my  whole 
frame,  and  made  music  in  the  recesses  of  my  soul, 
will  never  pass  away  from  my  memory.  It  was  as 
though  the  happiness  of  a  thousand  lives  had 
been  concentrated  into  one  moment  of  unparal- 
leled bliss, — it  was  as  though  my  spirit  had  been 
suddenly  bathed  in  the  waters  of  Elysium ;  and 
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tasted  of  joySy  which  are  not  of  earth — ^but  divine, 
hallowed  y  and  glorious  in  their  brightness. 

Like  the  glimpses  a  Saint  has  of  hear'n  in  his  dreams. 

''  This  was  the  focus  of  my  happiness,  all  the  rays 
of  my  apportioned  bliss  concentred  at  that  point, 
and  kindled  into  a  flame  of  inefiable  splendour, 
which  blazed  with  an  effulgence  intense  as  it  was 
brief,  and  then  expired,  never  again  to  illuminate 
my  obscured  soul. 

'^  I  have  told  you  how  I  rescued  Leicester  fix>m 
the  perils  of  a  watery  grave.  His  frame,  as  may 
easily  be  supposed,  had  received  a  severe  shock 
from  the  accident ;  and  some  time  elapsed  before 
his  physical  powers  re-assumed  their  original  tone. 
I  attended  him  during  his  confinement ;  I  watched 
by  his  bed-side ;  every  hour  of  the  day  that  my 
scholastic  duties  did  not  prevent  my  attendance,  1 
was  stationed  by  Leicester's  couch, — anticipating 
his  every  want,  performing  the  most  menial  of- 
fices; taking  the  most  infinite  pains  to  enhance 
the  sufferer's  comfort;  and  making  myself  as 
nought,  when  weighed  in  the  balance  against  my 
friend, — never  was  a  gentler  nurse, —  never  a  more 
unwearying  watcher, — never  a  more  devoted  at- 
tendant. I  scruple  not  to  say  this ;  because  the 
vein  of  self-complacency,  which  runs  through  my 
narrative,  as  compared  with  my  self-upbraidings,  is 
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as  a  small  island  stream  to  the  mighty  waters  of 
the  sinuous  Nile.  But^  in  this  instance,  I  deserve 
praise ;  for  I  sacrificed  my  own  health  in  my  ea- 
gerness to  restore  that  of  my  friend.  The  un- 
broken intensity  of  my  vigils  exhausted  my  strength 
after  a  while, — I  took  no  sleep, — I  even  neglected 
my  meals, — I  deemed  that  I  was  sinfully  remiss  if 
I  absented  myself  from  the  sick  chamber  for  an 
hour.  Air  and  exercise  no  longer  renovated  me ; 
every  moment  of  the  day  wvls  passed  in  watching 
and  study ;  nay,  I  devoted  myself  but  little  to  the 
latter.  The  consequence  of  all  this,  as  may  easily 
be  supposed,  was,  that  as  Leicester  waxed  daily  in 
health,  I  was  sinking  into  the  slough  of  disease." 

Here  I  interrupted  the  speaker,  to  ask  him  why 
Lady  Leicester,  whom  he  had  described  as  such 
an  affectionate  mother,  did  not,  upon  learning  her 
8on*s  accident,  repair  at  once  to  Eton,  that  she 
might  nurse  him. 

*'  I  should  have  told  you  that,"  resumed  De- 
laval, — "  but  that  my  egotism  got  in  the  way  of 
it.  Lady  Leicester  was  not  in  England  at  the 
time.  She  was  absent,  with  a  party  of  friends, 
upon  a  brief  Continental  tour,  and  she  had  so  ap- 
portioned her  daily  travels,  as  to  reach  her  home 
only  on  the  day  preceding  that  on  which  her  son's 
vacation  commenced.  That  vacation  was  now  al- 
most present;   and   I  joyed  to  think  that  Lady 
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Leicester  would  be  apprized  of  her  son's  recoyery 
at  the  same  time  that  she  became  acqoainted  with 
his  accident ;  so  that  the  feelings  which  theinteUi« 
gence  would  communicate  to  her  would  be  less 
those  of  sorrow  than  of  gratitude  to  the  Fountain 
of  all  good  works,  and  the  Giver  of  all  good 
things. 

'*  As  for  Leicester,  his  thanksgivings  were  un- 
bounded— not  to  Providence, — but  to  me^  Is  there 
aught  sweeter  in  the  world  than  the  voice  of  gra- 
titude to  a  thirsty  heart  ?  If  there  be,  I  know  it 
not ;  I  have  found  it  not ; — and  I  wish  for  nothing 
more  exquisite.  But,  Jemingham,  will  you  believe 
it,  that  though  Leicester  loaded  me  with  thanks — 
though  his  expressions  were  of  the  most  hyperbo- 
lical nature — though  he  rarely  ceased  from  his  ac- 
knowledgments, and  called  me  by  no  other  name 
than  that  of  his  saviour,  or  his  preserver,  I  thought 
his  gratitude  was  most  inadequate ;  and  that  his 
thanks  were  pitifully  insufficient.  Wild,  devilish 
notions  took  possession  of  my  brain — a  fiendish 
voice  whispered  in  my  ear, — *  He  loves  you  not : 
it  is  all  hypocrisy/  I  certainly  had  conferred 
upon  Leicester  the  greatest  benefit  that  one  human 
being  can  receive  from  the  hands  of  another;  and 
I  deemed  that  this  circumstance  would  be  suffi- 
cient of  itself  to  cement  our  broken  attachment. 
But  it  was  not  so»     Believe  me ;   it  was  not  so. 
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The  reiterated  gratitude  to  which  Leicester  gave 
vent  bore  the  impress  of  feelings  which  might  have 
been  awakened^  had  the  veriest  stranger  rescued 
him  from  death;  they  bore  not  that  exclusive 
stamp,  which  I  expected  my  individuality  to  have 
moulded  them  into ;— they  had  nothing  individual 
about  them ; — ^they  were  couched  in  vague»  general 
terms,  expressing  a  full  sense,  it  is  true,  of  the 
vast  obligation  he  was  labouring  under ;  but  fur- 
ther than  this  I  recognised  nothing.  My  seal  was 
not  set  upon  his  gratitude, — ^my  image  was  not 
uppermost  in  his  thoughts, — I  expected  the  eye  to 
brighten^ — ^the  bosom  to  swell, — ^the  whole  frame  to 
dilate  with  rapture,  when  he  was  told  that  /  had 
saved  him.  But  I  saw  nothing  of  this.  Nay  ; 
I  thought  that  the  cup  of  his  enjoyment  was 
dashed  with  some  bitter  reflections,  for  I  observed 
a  cloud  to  pass  over  his  brow,  when  first  apprized 
that  my  hand  had  rescued  him.  Oh !  how  the  thought 
maddened  me, — how  my  heart  sickened  to  the 
death, — how  my  hopes  were  crushed  into  annihi- 
lation !  Yet  I  hated  him  not  for  all  this.  My 
love  survived  the  wreck  of  my  peace;  and  sat 
amidst  the  ashes  of  my  joy.  My  time  had  not 
yet  come ;  and  I  was  still  the  same,  doating  fool, 
though  the  veil  of  delusion  had  been  rent  in 
twain,  and  I  saw  that  Leicester  cared  not  for  mt. 
But    I    nursed    him, — I    watched  over  him, — I 
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tended  him ;  and  I  quitted  not  his  side  till  the  y&- 
cation  tore  him  from  me  and  relieved  me  from  the 
charge. 

^^  I  went  to  my  father's  home,  broken  down  in 
body  and  in  mind.  But  Leicester  came  not  to  see 
me  ;  neither  did  he  inquire  after  me,  though  I  was 
in  a  perilous  state,  fearfully  conditioned  and  deso- 
late ;  my  flesh  wasting  from  my  bones,  and  my 
intellect  prostrated  by  deUrium.  It  is  true  that 
the  mother  wrote  to  me,  but  what  had  her  son  to 
do  with  that?  But  I  must  hurry  on  with  my  story. 
I  recovered — I  was  restored  to  health  by  a  skilful 
physician.  Again  I  returned  to  Eton;  again  1 
moved  on  the  same  stage  with  Leicester. 

"  We  became  once  more  the  most  inseparable 
companions  in  Eton ;  but  we  were  never  friends 
again  from  that  hour.  Oh !  no ;  our  connection 
now  was  but  the  ghost  of  our  former  friendship  — 
we  played  with  one  another  —  we  read  with  one 
another  —  we  walked  with  one  another  —  but  our 
souls  communed  not.  We  were  two  bodies  linked 
together  by  fate ;  but  further  than  this  there  was 
nothing  —  nothing  which  spoke  of  the  union  that 
had  been.  It  would  have  been  impossible,  situated 
as  we  were,  to  have  moved  both  of  us,  upon  the 
same  arena,  with  an  outward  semblance  of  indif- 
ference, palpable  to  the  senses  of  all  around  us. 
It  would  have  been  too  unnatural  —  too  inezpUca- 
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ble  a  sight  to  manifest  to  such  as  understood  it 
not.  Thb  it  was  that  drew  us  together  -^  we  felt 
that  we  ought  to  associate — that  the  world  would 
marvel  if  we  did  not  —  that  we  should  wonder  at 
ourselves  if  we  did  not ;  and  we  both  of  us  tried 
to  believe  that  still  we  were  all-in-all  to  each  other. 
We  neither  dared  to  utter  our  misgivings — but  the 
sophistry  would  not  act — ^we  attempted  to  smother 
the  truth,  but  the  effort  was  very  idle  —  we  tried 
more  to  cheat  ourselves  than  to  delude  one  ano- 
ther; but  it  failed.  Self-delusion  is  a  spontaneous 
thing.  We  knew  what  was  the  reality ;  but  we 
parted  not. 

''  How  inexplicable  the  excursions  of  the  mind 
— how  unfathomable  the  ordinations  of  fate — how 
wild  the  wanderings  of  the  affections  !  But  a  few 
short  weeks  and  the  most  fervent — the  most  en- 
grossing love — had  been  chilled  into  the  coldest 
indifference.  I  often  amuse  myself  by  endea- 
vouring to  develope  the  progress  of  this  change — 
to  distinguish  each  link  in  the  chain  of  altered 
feelings — to  discern  the  bridge  of  twilight  over 
which  I  passed  from  light  to  darkness.  But 
I  leave  off  unsatisfied  with  my  endeavours.  I 
went  to  Eton  a  child  of  sensibility^  enamoured 
of  beauty  both  natural  and  intellectual.  I  have 
already  told  you  that  an  ideal  creation  first 
excited    my    boyish    love ;    I    dwelt    upon    this 
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drcumstance,  because,  in  some  measure,  it  served 
to  illustrate  the  state  of  my  moral  organization  at 
that  time.  My  soul  was  exceeding  thirsty — my 
heart  was  craving  for  an  object  unto  which  it 
might  cleave — and  in  the  absence  of  a  material 
reality  it  clung  to  a  phantasy  of  the  brain.  Per- 
haps you  will  now  understand  the  condition  of 
my  mind,  when  I  was  entered  at  Eton,  and  fully 
account  for  the  extravagant  passion  which  I  con- 
ceived for  my  first  friend.  The  connexion  which  I 
then  formed,  influenced  the  whole  future  tenour  of 
my  life.  There  is  nothing  strange  or  unaccount- 
able in  this;  it  would  have  been  marvellous  had 
the  consequences  been  otherwise.  The  void  in  my 
heart  was  full — full  even  to  the  overflowing.  I 
drank  even  to  intoxication  the  precious  wine  for 
which  my  soul  had  thirsted.  My  moral  fabric 
was  now  completed ;  and  I  was  no  longer  the 
crude  fragment  of  a  human  being,  which  I  felt 
myself,  ere  I  loved  and  was  beloved.  Had  the 
first  object  of  my  young  attachment  been  a  crea- 
ture of  the  opposite  sex,  my  love  would  have 
strengthened  as  I  approached  maturity;  the  de- 
velopment of  my  intellect,  and  the  increase  of  my 
knowledge,  would  have  presented  me  with  certain 
new,  and  undreamt  of,  combinations,  relating  to 
the  constitution  of  love,  which,  whilst  they  wrought 
a  change  upon  the  nature  of  my  afiections,  would 
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have  served  to  strengthen  them,  as  I  advanced  in 
years,  until  the  possession  of  their  object  would 
have  become  the  all-devouring  principle  of  my  ex- 
istence.   But  as  the  circumstances  of  my  fate  were 
woven,  the  converse  of  this  was  the  case.    Years 
diminished  the  warmth  of  my  attachment.     As  I 
ascended  the    hill   of  life,  age   and  experience 
weakened  my  ardour.     Knowledge  pointed  out  to 
me  that  my  enthusiasm  was  something  strange — 
uncommon — and    unnatural.      I    looked   around 
and  saw   none  like  me.     I  heard   the  name  of 
"  friend"  bandied  about  from  mouth  to  mouth— 
the  word  was  upon  every  tongue,  but  I  looked  in 
vain  for  the  substance  ;  for  I  sought  for  something 
like  unto  my  own,  and  then  I  looked  upon  myself 
as  an  isolated  creature  whose  feelings  were  not  as 
those  of  my  fellows;  for  their  friendships  were 
temperate  and  sober,  whilst  mine  was  full  of  pas- 
sionate intoxication,  and  then  I  looked  upon  my- 
self as  a  silly  creature  because  I  was  unlike  to  the 
r^t  of  the  world.    The  freshness  of  my  sensations 
wore  away — the  bloom  of  my  first  affection  was 
destroyed — the  world  and  the  world's  littleness 
had  touched  it — and  it  was  as  fruit  which  had 
passed  through  many  hands — contact  had  soiled 
its  beauty.    And  then  the  ignorance  which  is  bliss 
forsook  me ;  the  mist  of  delusion  passed  away ;  I 
bad  tasted  of  the  tree  of  knowledge ;  and  I  saw 
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cormptioD  with  too  clear  a  sight  What  once  I 
regarded  as  perfectioD  discovered  a  thousand 
blemishes ;  stainless  purity  became  spotted  as  the 
pard :  the  cheek  of  health  ulcerous  and  bloated ; 
the  hooeved  voice  harsh  and  discordant.  Then  I 
despised  myself,  because  I  had  been  imposed 
upon — because  I  had  walked  in  the  shadow  of 
credulity — and  I  shut  my  eyes;  and  I  tried  to 
cling  to  the  old  belief;  but  it  deluded  my  grasp, 
and  mocked  me.  Alas!  a  change  had  passed  over 
my  feelings :  and  certes,  it  was  not  for  the  better. 
"  But  I  must  drop  metaphor,  and  leaving  my 
high  place  in  the  clouds,  employ  once  more  the 
language  of  humanity.  This  *  damnable  itera- 
tion *  creeps  upon  me ;  and  I  utter  a  number  of 
big  words,  all  signifying  nothing.  To  tell  the 
truth,  Harry  Leicester  was  not  destitute  of  faults; 
but  he  had  many  and  great  excellences.  He  was 
•gentle  but  not  fearful;' — he  was  firm,  resolute, 
and  little  selfish.  But  had  his  virtues  been  most 
transcendant  thev  must  have  fallen  far  short  of  the 
^-alue,  which  I  fixed  upon  them  at  first  sight.  I 
thousrht  that  in  Leicester  I  contemplated  the  very 
essence  of  all  perfection.  It  is  the  nature  of  love 
to  form  hasty  conclusions,  and  to  make  subse- 
quent* discovery  of  its  error.  Thus  it  was,  unfor- 
tunately, with  me.  *  Truth,'  says  Penthea  in 
the  play, '  is  the  daughter  of  old  time  ; '  and  long 
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acquaintance  taught  me  to  scrutinize  too  nearly 
the  quaUties  of  my  friend.     I  viewed  them  with 
a  microscopic  minuteness.  I  explored  the  very  pene- 
tralia of  his  character.     From  effects,  I  betook  my- 
self to  causes ;  I  endeavoured  to  sift  his  motives, 
and  to  unravel  the  perplexities  of  his  nature.     Nor 
was  this  all ;  as  my  sight  became  keener,  the  de- 
fects of  my  friend  became  more  prominent.     Years 
which  had  sharpened  my  faculties,  more  strongly 
developed  the  weak  points  of  Leicester's  character ; 
and  failings,  little  unbecoming  to  the  child,  became 
glaring  and  monstrous  deformities  when  they  ex- 
hibited themselves  in  their  more  advanced  stages. 
In  addition  to  this,  age  brought  to  light  many  qua- 
lities which  had  hitherto  lain  dormant;  his  character 
coming  in  collision  with  the  world,  struck  out  the 
sparks  of  undeveloped  vices :  his  intercourse  with 
men  corrupted  him ;  he  bowed  to  '  busy  opinion,' 
— ^the    meddling   fool,'  who  is  the  sworn  foe   of 
truth  ;  and  quitting  the  natural  for  the  conventional, 
became  an  artificial  worldling.     I  loved  him  not 
the  better  for  this. 

"  But  still  we  clave  to  one  another.  The  link  that 
bound  us  together  was  of  the  most  subtle  and 
inexplicable  nature.  There  was  some  strange 
sympathetic  attraction  existing  between  us,  though 
the  elements  of  each  were  discordant.  You  must 
already  be  weary  of  my  analytics;   therefose  I 
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will  pttss  on  to  more  stirring  events.    Leicester 
acknowledged  inwardly  the  power   I  possessed 
over  him  ;  he  was  spell-boondy  if  I  may  use  soch  t 
word.     I  had  uned  kis  life;  this  was  the  spell, 
that  precluded  the  possibility  of  his  regarding  me 
altogether  with  an  eye  of  indifierence.     He  might 
hate  me ;  he  might  fear  me ;   he  might  fly  from 
me ;  bat,  whilst  Ufe  lasted,  he  could  not  forget 
me.     Perhaps  my  destiny  was  parallel  to  this; 
and  what  I  hare  spoken  of  as  indifference  was 
disgust.     I  come  now  to  tell  you,   Jemingham, 
how  a  principle  of  the  most  withering  hatred  en- 
tered into  and  desolated  my  soul. 

''  We  remained  at  Eton  a  year,  I  think,  after 
the  date  of  Leicester's  accident     We  parted,  each 
for  our  respective  homes, — ^with  no  sorrow, — with 
no  regret :  1  regarding   Leicester  as  a  shameless 
ingrate ;  he  looking  upon  me  as  a  suspicious  and 
exacting  tyrant,  whom  he  tried  in  vain  to  love,  be- 
cause it  was  his  duty  to  do  so ;  though  he  always 
turned  sickening  from  the  task,  having  discovered 
in  me  fresh  deformities.     And  in  tnith  I  was  not 
made  to  be  beloved ;  my  passions  were  so  mon- 
strous that  they    threatened    destruction  to    all 
whom  they  alighted  upon.     It  was  not  safe  to  be 
within  the  pale  of  their  influence.     Grod   foigive 
me,  for  the  magnitude  of  my  errors  !     We  parted  : 
we  rejoiced  in  our  freedom ;  but  we  did  not  hate 
one  another. 
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"  From  school  we  were  destined  to  remove  to 
the  Universities.  Leicester  was  a  free  agent:  I 
was  under  the  dominion  of  my  father.  He  tarried 
till  I  was  entered  at  Oxford — at  the  very  College 
that  he  would  have  selected  ;  but  he  took  advan- 
tage of  the  priority  of  my  choice,  and  betook 
himself  to  the  other  University.  I  was  not  sorry 
for  this.  Whilst  at  Oxford,  my  father  died  ;  and 
I  became  heir  to  a  large  property. 

"  At  the  period  of  my  father's  demise,  I  was 
entering  my  twentieth  year;  but  I  might  easily 
have  passed  current,  in  society,  for  an  older  man. 
Thought  and  passion  united,  had  destroyed  the 
sleek  freshness  of  my  countenance;  and  the  joyous 
openness  of  youth  was  absent  from  the  expression 
of  my  features.  Yet,  withal,  I  was  of  a  comely 
person. — (Alas!  my  friend,  Trofa  fuit,) — The 
lineaments  of  my  face  disposed  themselves  into  a 
striking,  and  not  inelegant,  outline  ;  the  contour  of 
my  figure  was  graceful  and  flowing ;  and  my  hair, 
before  much  suffering  had  thinned  it,  ivas  luxuriant 
as  the  locks  of  Absalom, '  who  weighed  the  hair 
of  his  head  at  two  hundred  shekels,  after  the  king's 
we^ht,' — and  *  it  was  heavy  on  him.'  My  whole 
appearance  may  be  said  to  have  been  rather  pic-^ 
turesque  than  beautiful. 

'^  I  was  not  ambitious  of  shining  in  society;  and 
yet  my  nature  was  of  a  social  complexion.     My 
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<ii>pc«juo&  wms  DOC  attnned  to  solhiide;  and  I 
duTfrt  not  tnist  mvsdf  to  the  compuiioiidiai  of  bt 
vun  distorted  reflections.     When  I  sit  thit  mr 
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>:'Ul  nils  not  in  haimoor  wkh  soiitnde,  k  wek\  be 
:h&t  I  am  penrenin^  the  trath.  I  loved  not  societT 
I  :  iiself.  but  for  the  infloence  it  possessed  over  my 
>.^il :  the  soothing  power, — thegentle  attiibiiteSy— 
\!i!iich.  like  oil  poured  upon  the  sea,  tiancpuUiKd 
^  .-  rjLiziuli5  of  mv  bosom.  I  went  afarond  in  the 
w  oHd  :  I  mixed  with  mv  fellow  men :  bat  it  was 
i<>t  >p:>Dtaneoii<  in  me  to  do  so;  it  was  aneAxt 
1^  hjch  I  felt  bounden  to  make ;  so  I  made  it ;  and, 
K~r  auhiie,  I  was  rewarded.  I  became  social  bv 
habi!.  Habit  is  the  effisv  of  nature  :  it  is  as  the 
i::a>k  oi  the  R^'inan  actor,  which  he  wore  until  his 
tVatuTfs  caucibt  i:s  likeness.  But  I  followed  not 
the  uiiiuic  callir^g  eoough  :  and  the  f.^ruma  was 
t'.rn  f!x>m  mv  fiice  bv  a  hand  which  I  could  not 
^"^i^t.  The  silver  veil  was  raised  at  last,  and  thr 
hideousness  of  Mokannah  became  visible. 

"  1  entered  the  world  endowed  with  manv  and 

m 

*  Tea  I  ad  vanta^res.  Providence  and  tbituue  combined 
t  favL'ur  me.  1  was  six>ken  of  as  a  *  rising  voung 
v-m  :'  for  I  had  distinguished  myself  hiirhly  at  the 
r:iiversitv,and  I  had  monev  to  buvaseat  in  Parlia* 
ir.ent.  I  became  irraduallv  admitted  into  what  is 
called  the  tir^t  swetv.  I  had  taken  a  "box  ticket' 
!!  :>?  crreat  theatre  of  life.     >Iv  wealth  was,  in  a 
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great  measiijne>  my  passport  to  society ;  but  wealth 
alone  would  have  done  notlutng.  I  had  been  edu* 
Gated  with  the  high-bom  of  the  land ;  for  Eton 
ajKl  Christ-Church  are  the  very  hot-beds  of  aristo- 
cracy. In  addition  to  this,  I  was,  doubtless,  a 
young  maa  of  considerable  talent.  This  may  raise 
a  smile  at  the  expense  of  my  vanity;  but  the  man 
who  writes  himself  a  villain,  can  afford  to  say  that 
he  is  clever. 

''  I  wa^  one  evening  at  a  ball  in  the  metropolis, 
when  I  was  introduced  to  Lady  Leicester,  at  her 
own  especial  desire.  I  had  never  met  her  ladyship 
before;  and  now  I  was  beyond  measure  delighted 
by  the  gentle  affability  of  her  manners,  and  the 
kindly  expression  of  her  countenance.  *  Mr. 
Moreton,'  she  said,  extending  her  hand,  '  you 
must  allow  me  the  privilege  of  an  old  friend,  to 
wave  all  ceremony,  upon  this  occasion.  Yes,  1 
say,  an  old  friend;  for,  although  never,  until  this 
night,  have  I  had  the  pleasure  of  personally  con- 
versing with  you,  I  have  esteemed  you  amongst 
the  dearest, — and  certainly  the  most  real, — friends 
I  possess  in  the  whole  world.  You  will  know  to 
what  circumstance  I  allude  so  well,  that  I  need 
not  name  it ;  for  it  must  be  a  painful  subject  to  us 
both.  That  we  never  have  met  until  now,  you 
will  do  me  the  justice  to  acknowledge,  is  not  to  be 
attributed  to  my  fault.     But  now,  that  we  have 
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once  been  brought  together,  let  us  make  a  core- 
nant,  and  set  our  seals  upon  the  bond.  Methinks 
that  you  can  hold  out  no  longer:  the  fayour  which, 
as  a  bov,  vou  denied  me.  as  a  man  I  am  deter- 
mined  to  force  from  you.  I  must  see  you  at  — - 
Castle.  I  am  imperative ;  you  cannot  refuse  me. 
We  start  for  the  country  next  week,  and — Henry 
•\iil  be  so  delighted  to  see  you.' 

"  *  And  Henry  will  be  so  delighted  to  see  you  ! '  I 
started,  and  my  cheek  blanched ;  and  my  frame 
trembled.  A  myriad  of  jarring  sensations  rushed 
through  my  soul  as  she  spoke.  What  was  the 
impurt  of  this  sentence  ?  I  hoped,  and  feared,  and 
doubted.  I  was  overwhelmed  with  the  most 
anxious  incertitude.  I  knew  not  how  to  interpret 
the  words, — and  Henry  will  be  delighted  to  see  me. 
Could  it  be  piissible  that  Leicester  still  loved  me  ? 
I  laid  the  flattering  unction  to  my  soul,  and  yet  I 
could  scarce  believe  that  I  was  not  deluded.  To 
tell  the  truth,  the  last  year  had  witnessed  a  strange 
altemtion  in  my  feelings.  When  I  saw  Leicester 
ever)-  day,  the  sensations  with  which  I  regarded 
liim  were  very  much  akin  to  disgust ;  but  now,  I 
had  lived  so  long  apart  from  hiui,  that  I  had  for- 
gotten all  that  was  unpleasant  in  the  acquaintance, 
though  the  delights  of  it  were  still  fresh  in  my 
mind,  llie  defects  of  Lord  Leicester's  character, 
which  so  oflbnded  and  annoved  me  when  at  Eton, 
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now  that  they  ceased  to  affect  me,  were  obliterated 
from  the  tablets  of  my  memory;  and  the  conduct 
which  I  looked  upon  as  warrantable,  when  the  evil 
part  of  Leicester's  nature  alone  presented  itself  to 
my  diseased  vision,  was  remembered  with  the 
bitterest  feelings  of  self-upbraiding  remorse,  when 
I  reviewed,  with  dispassionate  judgment,  the  de- 
tails of  my  illiberal  behaviour,  and  the  most  insig- 
nificant cause  of  my  great  injustice  and  disingenu- 
ousness.  I  no  longer  magnified  every  circumstance. 
I  beheld  truth  for  the  first  time ;  and  the  effect  of 
my  unprejudiced  deliberation  was,  that  my  affec- 
tion for  Leicester  revived ;  that  I  regarded  myself 
as  a  contemptible  wretch,  and  him  as  an  innocent 
sufferer. 

"  '  Mr.  Moreton,'  resumed  Lady  Leicester ;  for, 
with  great  disregard  to  politeness,  I  had  fallen  into 
a  deep  reverie, — *  I  am  waiting  most  patiently  for 
an  answer.  But  I  know  not  why  I  need  request 
one ;  for  silence,  you  know,  gives  consent ;  and, 
therefore,  I  shall  look  upon  you  as  engaged.  Henry 
is  not  here  to-night.  But  I  see  my  daughter  ap- 
proaching to  join  us. — Geraldine,  my  love,  this  is 
Mr.  Moreton.  Is  it  not  fortunate  that  we  should 
have  come  here  to-night?'  And  a  low  musical 
voice  replied, '  Indeed,  I  shall  ever  esteem  it  a  for- 
tunate circumstance  to  have  become  acquainted 
with  one  to  whom  we  are  so  deeply  indebted.' 
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And  I  looked  up  and  I  beheld  GreraldYne  Lei- 
cester. 

'^  I  need  not  tell  yoa  how  beautiful  she  was ; 
you  have  seen  her,  and  may  judge  from  what  she 
is,  the  incarnate  angel  she  resembled  at  eigfateen — 
*  From  the  crown  of  her  head  to  the  w>le  of  her 
foot  there  was  no  blemish  in  her/ 

**  She  sat  down  beside  me,  and  we  conversed ; 
we  spoke  of  her  brother,  and  discoursed  of  his  cha- 
racter :  she  understood  it  better  than  1  did.  She 
said  that  his  greatest  fault  was  pride;  she  regretted 
the  aristocracy  of  his  feelings,  and  feared  that  it 
might  render  him  unpopular  in  after-life ;  never  was 
a  more  open  and  kindly  heart — ^never  a  more  maiden- 
like demeanour  than  Geraldine's.  When  I  looked 
into  her  sunny  face,  and  listened  to  her  silver 
voice,  and  communed  with  her  as  a  familiar  friend, 
I  saw  that  she  was  like  unto  her  brother — 

Her  eyes, 
H«r  bair,  her  features,  aU  to  the  verj  tone 
E'en  of  her  voice : 
But  softened  all,  and  tempered  into  beautj. 

**Geraldine  was  all  candour  and  sincerity — *  Tu 
tell  the  truth,'  she  said,  *  I  am  weary  of  dancing 
night  after  night  the  same  dull,  monotonous,  in- 
significant employment;  surely  we  were  made 
for  something  better  than  the  silly  evolutions  of 
eternal  quadrilles.     But,  perhaps,  I  am  offending 
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you  by  my  strictures,  and  am  abusing  one  of  your 
highly -cherished  tastes,  but  you  do  not  look  like 
a  dancer.'  *  Nor  am  1/  I  exclaimed,  delighted  to 
find  that  our  feelings  harmonized,  at  least,  in  one 
respect.     I  accepted  the  invitation  to  Castle. 

"  When  I  say  that  I  loved  Geraldine,  you  will 
know  well  enough  how  I  loved  her  ;  in  truth,  ever 
since  my  intimacy  with  Leicester,  I  bad  cherished 
a  wild,  ideal,  fanciful,  affection  for  the  sister  of 
my  chosen  friend.  I  often  imaged  her  person  in 
my  mind,  and  thought  what  might  be  the  linea- 
ments of  her  face.  But  now  the  reign  of  imagina- 
tion was  over,  a  beautiful  flesh-and-blood  creation 
was  presented  to  my  enamoured  sight,  and  the 
phantasy,  which  ray  brain  had  coined,  was  dim 
beside  the  lustre  of  the  reality. 

"  I  will  not  tell  you,  with  diffuse  prolixity,  how 
my  love  of  Gteraldine  Leicester  ripened  into  ab- 
sorbing intensity  ;  I  will  pot  tell  you  with  what 

feelings  I  encountered  Leicester  at Castle  ;  I 

will  not  dwell  upon  the  nature  of  the  league  which 
we  formed  upon  the  threshold  of  manhood — nor 
anatomize  Geraldine's  character — nor  enter  into 
an  analytical  exposure  of  the  great  joy  which 
burst  upon  my  soul  when  for  the  first  time  1 
thought  that  she  loved  me.  Let  it  suffice  to  have 
touched  upon  these  things :  the  progress  of  my 
courtship  was  serene  and  successful ;  Lady  Leices- 
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UT  resvded  mj  adivices  with  coni|dacaKy;  I 
mavToiniTe  to  add,  and  with  delight ;  the  sanoor 
of  ber  son's  life  wtmld  be  a  fitting  husband  for  her 
daiiighter :  the  cap  of  my  enjoyment  was  fillings 
whec  suddenly  it  was  dashed  to  the  gioiind,  oefer 
a£ain  to  be  replenished. 

**  During  my  nsit  to Castle,  I  was  leading 

•:>ne  day  in  an  inclosed  summer-house,  whither  1 
had  resorted,  anxioos  to  escape  the  infliction  of 
^jTije  momine  visitors:  it  was  a  beantifol  sum- 
mer*s-<iayy  ch .'  I  remember  it  well ;  thete  was  sun- 
shine ever  the  glorious  landscape,  and  there  was 
5ur.-shioe    in    the    recesses  of    mv  soul,   and  I 
thought  that  1  had  never  be^i  so  happy,  as  I  lay 
at  tMil  length  in  that  summer-house  readins:,  and 
yet  bardly  reading,  for  thought  was  more  rapid 
than  vision,  and    my  brain  outstripped  my  lazy- 
paclng  eyes  ;  then  my  soul  was  calm  and  undis- 
turbed as  the  waters  of  a  pellucid  lake,  and  my 
gigantic  passions  slept,  and  I  was  harmless  and 
tranquil  as  an  infant  in  the  grandeur  of  its  gentle 
slumbers.     And  when  I  listened  to  the  rustlinsr  of 
the  trees,  and    the  music  of  the  many  sinsring- 
birds,   and   looked    upon    the    thousand    flowers 
which  encircled  my  pleasant  retreat,  and   inhaled 
their  aromatic    frasrrance,    it   was     as   thousrh  a 
differently-ordered    spirit    had    entered    into  my 
individual  bodv,  and  that  the  transfusion  of  souls 
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had  been  accomplished ;  for  all  the  beautiful  things 
of  the  earth  unfolded  their  charms  to  my  sight, 
and  I  regarded  them  with  a  quiet  eye,  and  I  was 
happy,  and  I  felt  as  did  the  ancient  mariner  when 
he  looked  upon  the  insects  of  the  deep,  and 
*  blessed  them  unaware.' 

"  But,  alas  !  with  what  a  fearful  rapidity  my  bles- 
sings were  converted  into  curses;  my  rejoicings 
into  bitter  lamentations.  As  I  lay  stretched  upon 
the  sofa  in  the  alcove,  a  sound  of  many  voices  ap- 
proached me :  as  the  speakers  drew  near  unto  my 
retreat,  I  discerned  several  strange  tongues,  but 
Leicester  and  Geraldine  were  in  the  group,  and 
theirs  were  familiar  tones.  I  concluded  that  the 
party  consisted  of  the  visitors,  whom  I  had  pur- 
posely shunned,  and  who,  attracted  by  the  fineness 
of  the  day,  had  accepted  Lord  Leicester's  invitation 
to  stroll  about  the  gardens  and  park.  With  the 
exception  of  our  young  host,  all  the  talkers  were 
of  the  opposite  sex ;  and,  as  they  drew  close  to  th*^ 
summer-house,  I  heard  distinctly  the  words  that 
they  uttered.  The  first  articulate  sentence  con- 
vinced me  that  they  were  talking  about  me :  for 
they  were  bantering  poor  Geraldine. 

"  One  of  the  party,  with  whom  it  appeared  I 
was  acquainted,  had  been  asking  whether  I  had 
ridden  out,  as  I  was  not  visible  in  the  house.  *0h ! 
ask  Geraldine,'  said  Leicester,  '  she  is  better  ac- 

M  5 
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i|iumte<l,  than  1  am,  with  Mr.  Moretoa's  more- 
lueDte.  I  can  assure  jou,' — and  then  sll  laughed 
Imi!  Geraldine.  '  Bat  is  it  reaUr  true,'  mA  me 
voice  sraver  than  the  rest,  and  which  emaoaied 
from  a  more  elderly  speaker ;  *  but  is  it  really  Hue. 
Getaldiue,  my  love  ? — ble«s  me,  how  the  p<xv 
girl  blushes !' — '  Is  what  really  true  V  asked  Ge- 
raldine. in  a  tone  of  effeminate  fierceness: — *  Your 
question  is  so  t'vgue,  that  it  would  punle  a  wiser 
head  to  answer  it.' — '  Yiu  have  eyes  but  see  not,' 
said  a  third  speaker,  and  thi«  scriptural  quotation 
raised  a  laut;h.  '  Nay,  nay;'  interrupted  Lei- 
ii'Ster, in  a  limi  acd  decisive  voice; — 'evervjest 

■  •i:-ht  trj  havf  its  liuiits, — and.  in  this  case,  I  uill 
laLe  it  u^-n  me  to  answer  for  my  sister  Geraltliiie. 
Theie  is  n<.it  a  word  of  tniih  in  the  silly  repuri* 
which  have  ^uue  abr-iad.  My  sister  would  not 
lieiuean  herself  by  maming. — God  f'xfoid  '. — ihr 
MM  ot'  a  peltyjossins  attorney.  Geraldine  ha> 
more  nespect  ti>r  the  station  in  lite  whiL-h  she  occu- 
pies,— Geraldine  has  lO'}  much  sen^  to  degradf 
hereelfby  such  a  match. — Geraldine  has  toumui-li 
utlectiui  for  me  and  lor  Lady  Leicester,  to  injuf^  u^ 
by  iuoh   sinful    folly.     But  Geraldine,   indepen- 

■  1>  nilv  of  this' — '  Biwther,"  intemipted  Geialdinr, 
'  I  know  not  by  what  ri^'ht,  you  assume  to  be  my 
spokesman.  Though  a  woman,  I  am  not  so  help- 
less a  creature  as  to  be  unable  to  answer  for  mv- 
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self.  Henry,  this  is  unkind/ — and  poor  Geral- 
dine  wept.  But  Leicester  was  not  to  be  intimi- 
dated by  a  few  womanish  tears. — *  What  right  do 
I  assume? — why,  every  right  in  the  world, — the 
right  of  an  elder  brother' — *  Hold,  hold,',  cried 
Oeraldine,  '  you  are  not  my  brother,  I  am  sure, — 
my  brother  would  not  treat  me  thus.'  But  Lei- 
cester, heedless  of  her  agony,  continued, — '  Right, 
— ^why  question  you  my  right, — am  I  not  Lord  Lei- 
cester? am  I  not  the  head  of  the  family, — whose 
hitherto  unsullied  renown  I  would  wish  to  keep  free 
from  blot, — am  I  not  all  this  ?  Why,  Geraldine,  my 
^ster,  you  are  beside  yourself.'  But  Geraldine  only 
wept. 

"  I  had  heard  quite  enough  of  this.  The  fiat  of 
my  doom  had  gone  forth.  I  was  undone,  and 
there  was  no  hope  for  me.  A  tremendous  sentence 
had  been  passed,  misery  now  and  for  ever.  My 
soul,  which  so  lately  had  distended  itself,  now 
shrunk  and  withered,  for  it  was  scorched ;  and  the 
springs  of  love  and  joy  within  me  were  dried  np 
by  a  great  fire,  and  there  was  a  hissing  in  the 
cavities  of  my  brain ;  and  I  was  as  one  possessed  by 
the  furies. 

"  But  outwardly  I  was  quite  calm.  I  did  not 
curse  my  enemy,  but  /  hated  him.  My  inwanl 
agony  was  too  intense  to  have  any  outward  symbol 
to  accord  with  it.     I  went  forth  from  the  summer- 
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hooae,  whh  a  light  step  and  a  careless  daneaiioiir ; 
I  passed  by  the  group  of  talkers,  for  I  had  no 
object  in  avoiding  them.  I  saluted  the  party  with 
a  boHT  and  a  smile,  and  some  casual  ofaservaticMi  as 
an  excuse  for  my  not  joining  them.  Thai  I  went 
into  the  boose :  and  hani^  been  admitted  to  Lady 
Leicester's  bomdoir,  I  acquainted  her  with  my  in- 
tention of  immediately  quitting Castle;  1 

told  her  that  mv  determination  was  not  to  be 
shaken;  that  it  was  no  sudden  freak  upon  my 
part ;  but  a  necessary  consequence  of  her  sod's 
behaTiour, — *'  Good  God  V  exclaimed  Lady  Lei- 
cester, '  my  son  ?  what  has  he  done  V — *  Madam,* 
I  said,  *  he  has  insulted  me  !* — *  Merciful  heavens!* 
cried  the  baroness ;  *  tell  me,  Mr.  Moretoo,  I  be- 
seech you, — what  has  my  son  been  doing  ?  Wbsx 
has  my  son  been  sa\'iBg  ?  And  you  have  chal- 
lensred  him :  tell  me,  Mr.  ^loreton.'  '  Ladv  Lei- 
cester,'  I  replied  with  most  admirable  self-com- 
posure, *  I  beseech  you  not  to  lose  your  equani- 
mity. Had  I  challenged,  or  purposed  to  chal- 
lencre  voiu-  son,  tliis  interview  would  not  have  been 
between  us.  IV o,  madam  ;  he  is  quite  safe ;  the 
life  which  I  once  preser\-ed  is  in  no  danger  of  be- 
ing assaulted  by  me.  But  the  wrong  which  1 
have  this  dav  endured  banishes  me  for  ever  firom 

m 

Castle.     I  cannot  trust  myself  to   tell  you 

what  has  passed;   but  your  daughter  Geraldine 
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will  explain  the  circumstances  which  have  driven 
me  to  this  conduct.  I  go ;  my  horses  are  waiting 
for  me;  the  great  courtesy  and  kindness  which 
you  have  bestowed  on  me  will  never,  Lady  Leicester, 
be  forgotten.  Think  of  me  with  benevolent  feel- 
ings, and  desire  your  daughter  to  do  the  same ; 
for  me  you  will  never  see  again,'  and  I  quitted 

Castle  for  ever. 

"  I  rode  to  the  nearest  town,  and  shut  myself 
in  the  chamber  of  an  inn.  I  hugged  my  deso- 
lation, as  I  would  a  friend,  and  there  was  some 
joy  in  the  plenitude  of  my  wretchedness.  Hi- 
therto, like  the  Spartan  boy,  with  an  unshrinking 
frame  and  an  unaltered  aspect,  I  had  suffered 
the  wild  beast  beneath  my  garments,  to  feed  upon 
my  entrails,  and  I  was  silent;  but  now  I  had 
thrown  aside  the  robe,  and  I  took  a  kind  of  cu- 
rious pleasure  in  watching  the  operations  of  the 
creature,  and  marking  the  progress  of  my  torture, 
whilst  I  encouraged  the  animal  in  his  task.  I 
repeated  the  words  I  had  heard.  I  thought  upon 
the  full  import  of  each.  I  extracted  their  utmost 
venom ;  and  there  was  no  dearth  of  the  poisonous 
juice  in  them.  I  said  to  myself  *  What  am  I, 
that  I  should  be  exposed  to  the  taunts  and  insults 
of  every  lordly  whipster  ?  What  have  I  done  that 
I  should  be  outraged,  and  disgraced,  and  spit  upon, 
and  made  a  mark  for  the  finger  of  scorn  ?   And 
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who  is  he,  that  he  should  dmre  to  do  it  ?  Is  his 
bodv  of  a  finer  texture  than  mine ;  is  his  skin 
sleeker :  his  muscles  mofe  compact ;  or  does  his 
blood  flow  in  diflerent  courses  ?  I  see  it  not ;  I 
am  his  fellow  man,  fashioned  by  the  same  hand, 
moulded  from  the  same  dust.  Wliat  is  he  then 
that  he  should  presume  to  scout  me  ?  Is  his  intel* 
lect  of  a  more  subtle  ors:anization :  is  his  soul  ca- 
pable  of  greater  extension;  is  his  knowledge  more 
ubiquitous  than  mine  ?  Methinks,  I  am  wiser  than 
he.  What  hare  we  not  then  in  conmion  ?  He  has 
strength ;  so  hare  I.  He  has  beauty ;  and  am  I 
deformed  ?  He  has  knowledge,  have  I  not  more  ? 
He  has  wealth:  so  have  I.  Then,  in  that  one 
little  word  Lord,  praqkt  up  by  unbounded  self- 
conceit,  rests  all  his  claims  to  superiority.  Pitiful 
coxcomb  ! — Shallowest  of  fools  ! — But  I  will  abide 
mv  time. 

^'  I  walked  up  and  down  the  room,  chuckling ; — 
I  said  to  myself,  in  language  of  the  most  fearful 
irony,  *  I  will  not  hurt  him. — Oh  !  no ;  I  will  not 
injure  him ; — I  love  him  too  well  for  that.  I  will 
take  him  to  mv  bosom  ;  and  I  will  fondle  him.— 
My  soul's  idol, — mv  beloved  friend  ;  thinkest  thou 
that  1  will  injure  thee  ?  Oh  !  no ; — I  will  not 
harm  thee;  I  will  not  curse  thee;  I  will  not 
triumph  over  thee.  Oh !  no ;  I  will  do  none  of 
these  things ;  I  will  only — "  and  then  my  thought* 
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distended  themselves  into  vagueness ;  and  all  was 
confused,  interminable,  and  indistinct,  without 
*  a  locaf  habitation  ;* — yet  most  horrible,  because 
most  undefined. 

"  Then  I  began  to  magnify  the  offence, — to  set  it 
all  out  before  me, — to  drag  together  the  events  of 
a  whole  life,  and  to  connect  them  all  with  that 
one  insult.  He  who  could  utter  those  monstrous 
words,  must  have  been  inventing  the  sarcasm  all 
his  days.  It  was  not  the  thing  of  a  moment ;  a 
spontaneous  and  sudden  effusion; — it  must  have 
been  designed,  brooded  over,  and  slowly  perfected. 
The  inventor  of  such  an  atrocious  insult  must  have 
served  a  lengthened  apprenticeship  to  some  sneering 
devil, — some  monster  of  the  dagger-speaking  art. 
The  poison,  which  he  then  poured  forth,  must  have 
been  fermenting  for  years  past ;  and  Leicester  must 
have  been  watching  over  it,  and  stirring  it,  with  all 
the  patience  and  expectation  of  an  alchymist, 
looking  for  the  recompence  of  his  labours.  It 
could  not  be  otherwise  than  this.  —  The  words 
which  he  had  lately  uttered  contained  the  very 
quintessence  of  the  most  refined  hatred ; — they 
were  not  the  growth  of  a  new-bom  passion ;  but  of 
one  matured,  long-cherished,  and  perfected  by 
hoary  time.  They  were  the  language  of  one 
acquainted  with  all  the  turns  and  windings  of 
hate,«-deeply  read  in  all  the  intricacies  of  villany, — 
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practised  in  the  art  of  inflicting  torturey — a  heart- 
hardened  and  obdurate  offender.  The  whole  coarse 
of  his  existence  must  have  been  one  hicleous  and 
mighty  lie ;  his  soul  must  have  been  blotched  and 
whitened  with  the  leprosy  of  never-ending  deceit; 
his  heart  ulcerous  with  hate ;  his  countenance  rigid 
from  habitual  falsehood  ;  his  voice  schooled  in  all 
the  modulations  of  hypocrisy,  and  obeying  the 
suggestions  of  his  inventive  master-mind; — with 
glozing  words  ever  at  command,  and  melliflaous 
cadences  and  adulterate  smiles,  breathing  love, 
gratitude,  and  devotion,  he  had  won  me ;  he  had 
cheated  me ;  he  had  imposed  upon  me.  I  saw  all 
his  machinations : — from  the  very  first  hour  of  our 
companionship,  he  had  been  playing  a  specious 
part ;  it  was  a  deeply-laid  plot,  and  he  had 
duped  me.  With  a  show  of  affection  he  had 
deluded  me,  and  my  heart  clove  to  him ;  and  I 
had  loved  him, — loved  him,  as  the  Grecian  youth, 
who  wedded  a  fair  maiden ;  and,  behold,  it  was 
a  lamiay — a  serpent ! — It  was  a  scheme  planned  for 
my  undoing ;  he  had  fooled  me  to  the  top  of  my 
bent;  he  had  wound  me  up  like  the  chords  of 
an  instmment,  only  to  see  them  crack;  he  had 
played  with  my  feelings  and  kindled  my  a  flections, 
and  smiled  upon  me,  until  the  strings  of  my  heart 
twined  themselves  around  him,  and  then  he  snapped 
tliem  rudely  asunder. — It  had  all  been  contrived 
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and  plotted ;  and,  in  sooth,  it  was  a  goodly  con- 
trivance,  most  philosophically  devised.  What 
knowledge  of  the  human  mind, — what  acquaintance 
with  the  workings  of  the  affections !  I  had  no 
common  enemy  to  grapple  with ; — I  had  matchec^ 
myself  against  a  man  fertile  in  resources,  a  most 
masterly  hypocrite,  an  able  and  judicious  mecha- 
nician ;  one  who  could  lead  the  heart  captive,  and 
then  torture  the  prisoner,— one  who  knew  that 
injury  and  insult  crush  their  victim  with  a  tenfold 
violence,  when  they  sit  upon  the  grave  of  a  bye- 
gone  friendship,  and  remind  him  of  that  which 
has  been.  Subtle  and  delicate  metaphysician ! — 
To  make  my  love  put  the  crown  upon  my  deso- 
lation,— to  make  my  woes  greater  by  contrast. — 
He  had  done  it ;  he  had  succeeded  to  the  utmost ; 
his  execution  was  equal  to  his  design;  and  I 
acknowledged  the  victory  he  had  gained,  in  the 
touching  language  of  the  afflicted  David : — '  For  it 
is  not  an  open  enemy  that  hath  done  me  this 
dishonour,  for  then  I  could  have  borne  it ;  neither 
was  it  mine  adversary  that  did  magnify  himself 
against  me ;  for  then,  peradventure,  I  would  have 
hid  myself  from  him ;  but  it  was  even  my  com- 
panion, my  guide,  and  mine  own  familiar  friend. 
We  took  sweet  counsel  together,  and  walked  in 
the  house  of  God  as  friends.'* 

*  Psalm  Ir. — Translation  in  the  Vulgate. 
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"^Hkb  I  w>cssfaed  xht  mjiinr  I  had  reniTed, 
i:  vsc  excecdJn?  besTr.  I  had  been  af«aiilted 
safl  ^i>f  nsost  Tnhienble  points: — it  wms  as  though 
aS  ibp  taad'Tfest  and  mostsmsmre  nerres  of  rnvbodr 
had  Swa  brecteht  to  one  common  centre,  and  tfaco 
fiDBETcedbv  a  sodden  dhrdsion.  AD  that  I  held  most 
sacred. — a:!  iba:  I  desired  to  keep  most  iniiolatey— 
all  zbskZ  I  Birc^t  clkcnshed.  and  most  worshi{qKd  had 
!!»Ks  an^ck^  and  prostrated,  and  trampled  upoo. 
Tbf  R'Zoi^n  eaiiie.  that  ereat  svmbol  of  desoiatioo, 
had  heez  z^canied  in  mx  souh  and  I  bowed  to  it ; 
.:>i  ibe-r^  W2^  darkness  orer  all  the  famd,  and  I 
wi5  f.>rr  :r:-b>i :  and  all  the  seven  plagnes  of 
Efryz-i  hi  i  r«et-r.  le:  1  x>se  upon  my  afflicted  mind. — 
He,  wh:-:  I  :h:-j:i:b»  mv  thend,  had  abused  me, 
ar--i  I  wi?  n:w  iTiei:dl«e>s:  she  whom  I  lored  had 
iis:cn€*2  ::  n:y  dish: n'->ur,  and  now  she  was  no 
mate  t.r  ::ir : — '^iny  strangers  and  acquaintance 
had  hrini  :hr  s.rn:cn?c  of  mv  dis«:race,  and  from 
mouth  I..  iLvuih  thr  foui  words  would  be  bandied 
and  t-r-^sei  ab:..:.  like  the  tires  in  the  torch-race< 
of  '~M.  Ml. Ill  ::\v  naiiie  would  be  the  watch-word 
of  iz^vaiinv.  a:  d  I  should  become  a  land-mark  on 
the  ciins  vf  cishoiMur, — a  thing  for  derision  tn 
scv^il'  at,  and  tl  r  aii  n-ankind  to  contemn.     Society 

• 

was  no  Kn^er  for  me  : — 1  was  branded  as  an 
impostor. —  as  a  wretch  who  had  set  op  false 
pi^tensions,    who,    in    the    height   of    his    truth* 
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despising  vanity,  had  'given  himself  out*  to  the 
woiid  as  the  affianced  husband  of  Geraldine 
Leicester.  And  all  this  at  one  blow, — ^this  mighty 
and  varied  suffering  concentred  at  one  point.  A 
single  sentence  was  enough  to  convince  me  that 
I  was  a  miserable  and  friendless  dupe, — a  widowed 
bridegroom,  and  a  disgraced  man.  I  was  unfit  to 
herd  with  men ;  the  congregation  of  humanity  had 
discarded  me. 

"  But  Geraldine — my  poor,  and  still  cherished 
Geraldine — she  had  not  sinned  against  me,  nor 
cast  me  off,  nor  ever  spoken  an  unkind  word  to 
me.  She  wept  when  she  heard  me  reviled ;  she 
sorrowed  when  they  spoke  evil  things  of  me ;  but 
yet  Geraldine  was  not  for  me.  No:  she  was 
J^cester's  sister ;  and  nature  drew  back  and  re- 
volted at  the  contemplation  of  an  union  between 
us.  She  had  been  a  witness  of  my  disgrace ;  she 
bad  listened  to  the  venemous  words  which  had 
dropped  from  her  brother's  tongue;  and  though 
they  fell  upon  her  heart  like  a  molten  metal, 
scorching  it,  and  distilling  pain  through  every 
vein  and  artery,  yet  she  heard  them ;  and  her  eyes 
were  opened ;  and  no  longer  could  she  look  upon 
me  as  one  whose  reputation  was  unsullied,  whose 
honour  not  a  voice  had  assailed.  But  more  than 
this ;  there  was  no  hope  for  us,  for  Leicester  op- 
posed our  union  ;  and  Geraldine  loved  her  brother. 
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"  Tbeo  I  bethought  myself  how  I  might  best  re- 
taliate :  how  I  might  requite  evil  with  eril ;  and  in- 
jure eTeo  as  I  had  been  injured.  I  began  to 
marshal  my  ideas  into  a  more  specific  form ;  but 
there  was  great  difficulty  in  the  task.  To  devise 
any  plan  of  revenge,  adequate  to  the  profoundness 
of  my  malice,  I  felt  to  be  next  to  an  impossibility. 
Xone  were  sufficiently  comprehensive — none  com- 
mensurate uith  my  mighty  detestatioa.  One  de 
sign  after  another  presented  itself,  but  each  one 
was  more  paltry*  than  the  last.  To  kill  him  by 
siou  degrees — to  insinuate  into  the  veins  of  his 
body  some  subtle  and  slowly  working  poison,  till 
life  became  an  agony  and  a  disease,  and  death  a 
long-wished-for  repose, — to  entice  him  to  the 
gaming-table  and  to  ruin  him, — to  cast  him  into 
the  slough  of  poverty,  and  prostrate  him  in  the 
dust  of  humiliation.  How  pitiful  such  simple  de- 
vices !  But  at  length  my  intellect  expanded,  and 
a  more  noble  contrivance  suggested  itself.  *  Xo ;' 
I  said,  *  let  fools  and  triflers  avenge  themselves 
upon  the  bodies  of  their  enemies.  Let  a  scanty 
measure  of  physical  suffering  suffice  the  desires  of 
their  narrow  appetites.  Let  them  go  away  ctn- 
tented,  when  they  have  seen  the  eyelids  of  their 
foe  fixed  in  death,  and  heard  the  death-rattle  in 
the  throat ;  and  then  let  them  say  that  they  are 
satisfied.     I  am  no  such  half-and-half  performer; 
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boys  and  mountebanks  avenge  themselves  thus. 
But  I  will  meddle  not  with  the  outward  man ;  for 
death  will  deprive  me  of  my  victim.  No;  let  the 
muscles  of  his  frame  be  condensed ;  let  his  flesh 
grow  solid  upon  his  bones ;  let  his  pulse  beat 
equably ;  and  his  cheek  glow  with  the  ruddy  tint 
of  health.  It  skills  not ;  for  I  would  not  have  him 
die.  All  that  I  desire  is  this — to  damn  his  soul 
everlastingly — to  make  him  an  abomination  in  the 
sight  of  God,  and  a  loathing  to  all  good  men — to 
vitiate  his  mind  utterly,  to  smite  it  with  the  leprosy 
of  guilt — ^to  send  him  wandering  up  and  down  the 
world,  an  unclean  and  eschewed  deformity — to 
make  his  soul  a  filthy  lazar-house,  the  receptacle 
of  all  evil  things;  the  very  sewer  of  all  that  is 
most  debasing.  This  would  I  wish  to  see  him ; 
this — and  when  he  is  grown  old  in  crime— when  in 
the  dark  catalogue  of  his  offences  every  suggestion 
of  Satan  is  numbered — when  he  is  quite  fallen ; 
quite  undone ;  so  deep  in  vice  that  he  can  sink  no 
further;  then,  then  would  I  come  upon  him.  Then 
I  would  point  to  myself  and  exclaim — *  I  am  he 
who  has  brought  you  to  this ;'  and  then  I  would 
jeer  him,  and  make  a  mock  of  him,  and  curse 
him ;  and  when  the  first  ray  of  repentance  flashed 
upon  his  benighted  soul,  then,  but  not  until  then, 
would  I  slai^  him ;  for  I  would  have  him  go  down 
to  the  pit  in  all  the  rampant  grossness  of  his  enor- 
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mities ;  and  there  should  be  no  help  for  bim,  be- 
cause he  died  in  the  very  flower  of  his  sinful- 
ness* 

^'  But  I  checked  myself,  and  my  heart  sickened; 
for  I  thought  to  myself  '  How  am  I  to  do  tbis? 
The  design  is  worthy  of  me,  but  execution  falters; 
and  I  know  not  how  I  am  to  accomplish  tlus.' 
Then  I  racked  my  brain,  but  to  no  purpose :  and  I 
cried  aloud, '  Time — time — I  will  abide  my  time'— 
and  I  lived  but  to  revenge 

"  I  went  abroad — I  quitted  England,  for  it  was 
no  place  for  me  to  dwell  in.  This  little  island  was 
too  small  to  contain  Leicester  and  myself  in  its 
compass.  France,  Italy,  and  Switzerland,  I  tra- 
vei*sed  with  unwearying  rapidity;  but  I  saw 
nothing;  I  took  no  note  of  the  countries  through 
which  I  passed,  for  one  engrossing  and  burning 
thought,  in  a  thousand  different  guises,  monopo- 
lized my  brain ;  and  I  cherished  it ;  and  I  closed 
my  eyes  to  all  other  considerations.  One  solitary 
principle  regulated  the  whole  conduct  of  my  life. 
One  hope,  one  fear,  one  desire,  stirred  within  my 
breast,  and  actuated  me.  I  saw  nothing  but  the 
letters  which  syllabled  the  word  '  Revenge/  and 
which  now  in  flamiug  characters,  like  the  liand- 
writing  on  Belshazzar's  walls,  were  visible  every 
hour  of  the  da  v.  But  the  consummation  of  mv 
iiesires  was  far  ofl*. 
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'^  I  settled  down  at  length  in  Rome.  I  have  said 
that  my  hatred  for  Leicester  was  of  that  silent, 
smiling  nature,  which  characterizes  the  deepest 
passion ;  and  because  it  was  not  noisy  and  tumultu- 
ousy  it  was  destitute  of  that  hasty  impetuosity, 
which  seeks  an  immediate  retribution,  and  aims  at 
the  promptitude,  rather  than  the  efficacy  and  en- 
tireness  of  its  revenge.  But  I  was  in  no  hurry  to 
act.  I  could  bear  the  protracted  agony  of  delay  ; 
because  I  deemed  that  time  would  mature  my 
schemes,  and  render  the  vengeance-stroke  more 
crushing.  My  time  had  not  yet  come  ;  my  victim 
was  not  ready  for  the  knife.  '  I  will  come  upon 
him,'  I  said,  '  when  he  least  expects  me ;  I  will 
be  with  him  when  I  shall  be  most  unwelcome.  He 
shall  feel  my  hand  upon  his  shoulder  in  the  hour 
of  triumphant  joy.  When  he  is  in  the  '  high 
places'  he  shall  see  me.  When  the  serenity  of 
his  thoughts  is  unbroken ;  when  sunshine  is  over 
his  soul ;  and  the  cup  of  beatitude  at  his  lips  ;  I 
will  throw  a  stone  into  the  calm  waters  of  his 
peace;  I  will  cast  a  shadow  over  the  brightness 
of  his  joy  ;  I  will  spill  the  wine  of  his  bliss  upon 
the  ground.  And  I  will  '  turn  the  night  of  his 
pleasure  into  fear  ;'  and  I  will  smite  him,  and  he 
shall  fly  from  me.' 

"  But  in  Italy  I  mixed  with  my  fellows.     I  was 
singularly  constant  in  my  resolution  to  suffer  no 
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latcDt  feelings  of  trademess,  do  spnrks  of  my 
becier  mtore,  no  qualms  of  an   apbcaiding  coo- 
scienee,  to  msh  upon  me  onairares,  and  to  throw 
down  the  noble  stracture  of  my  magnificent  and 
bonndless  malice.     I  fenced  my  heart  loond  about 
with  callousness ;  I  rendered  it  impeirious  to  the 
inroads  of  pity ;  in  my  tabernacle  there  was  no 
mercy-seat :  none,  I  mean,  for  him  who  had  injucd 
me.     I  placed  my  hatred,  as  it  were,  in  the  inner 
ark  of  the  temple,  and  I  set  a  legion  of  fiends  to 
gnard  it,  each  one  mith  a  flaming  sword ;  but  fcr 
the  rest  1  was  as  other  men  are.      In  the  whole 
world  there  was  not  one  Utids  creature,  bevond 
Leicester,  whom  I  would  not  hare  blessed  in  the 
fulness  of  my  heart.      I   ^as  pious,  gentle,  aod 
devout,  1  was  beloved  by  ell  who  knew  me,  though 
I  rarely  made  any  permanent  acquaintance,  be- 
cause I  was  ever  wanderii^  from  place  to  place : 
and  did  not  desire  to  be  recognized  bv  those  whom 
I   had   ouce   consorted   with.     I  was  the  unseen 
benefactor  of  many,  and  whithersoever    I    went, 
happiness  tracked  my  footsteps.     I  ^-as  singularly 
austere   iu   mv   morality :    I    abstained    from  all 
vicious  indulgences ;  I  curbed  the  impetuosity  of 
my  passions ;  and   I  might  have  been,  nay,  I  was 
regarded,  as  a  good  and  a  i%ise  man.     Yet  in  all 
this   1  was  but  practising,  what  the  French  philo- 
sophers call '  Cart  de  chicaner  avec  Dietu* 
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^'  I  had  an  agent  in  London,  whose  business  it 
was  to  watch  the  proceedings  of  mine  enemy,  and 
to  make  me  acquainted  with  all  that  passed.    The 
first  intelligence  of  any  moment  which  I  received, 
was   the  marriage  of  Greraldine   Leicester.     This 
had  no  very  great  effect  upon  me  ;  I  only  prayed 
that  she  might  be  happy  with  her  husband ;  and 
I  blessed  her  somewhat  in  the  language,  wherewith 
Aspatia,  in  the  play,  blessed  him  who  had  forsaken 
her.    Then  there  was  a  long  interval,  during  which 
time  no  communications  were  addressed  to  me; 
and  when  at  length  a  letter  did  arrive,  I  learnt  that 
Lord  Leicester  had  been  wedded  some  months,  to  one 
of  the  Ladies  *  *  *.     Heavens  !  what  a  startling 
communication.     Why  had  I  not  known  this  be- 
fore ?  I  cursed  my  unlucky  fortune  :  and  I  cursed 
the  agent  whom  I  had  employed.     But  the  letter 
was  sufficiently  explanatory.     He,  to  whose  vigi- 
lance I  had  trusted  for  my  information  had  been 
attacked  by  an  alarming  malady,  which  threatened 
death  to  himself,  and  all  the  members  of  his  house. 
This  man  was   an  accomplished  rogue,  but  strik- 
ingly honest  in  his  villany,  if  I  may  be  allowed 
such  a  bold  paradox.     He  never  scrupled  to  un- 
dertake the  most  degrading  and  rascally  business ; 
nothing  was  too  vile  for  him  ;  no  filth  could  soil 
his  hand ;  but  he  would  never  betray  his  employer. 
When  he  had  taken  upon  himself  to  prosecute 
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any  sort  of  business^  no  considenitioiis  could  de« 
ter  him  from  accomplishing  it.  His  services  were 
pledged,  and  nothing  but  positive  inability  coold 
prevent  him  from  exerting  his  energies  to  the  ot- 
most  possible  extent.  He  was  a  faithful  servant 
in  villany ;  and  was  honest  in  the  midst  of  dis- 
honesty. But  this  was  an  unforeseen  occurrence ; 
yet,  not  on  that  account,  the  less  disastrous  ;  and 
I  was  overwhelmed  with  the  magnitude  of  my 
misfortune.  *  Married  !'  I  exclaimed,  '  married! 
Oh  !  that  I  had  but  known  that  mine  enemy  was 
about  to  be  married  ;  for  I  might  have  circulated 
a  damning  rumour;  I  might  have  given  the  Cashioo 
of  truth  to  a  lie  of  my  own  creating.  I  might 
have  made  him  an  opprobrium,  and  a  disgrace  ; 
and  framed  my  devices  so  craftily,  that  each  one 
might  have  worn  a  semblance  of  reality,  though 
the  master-craftsman  himself  should  be  invisible. 
But  my  time  is  not  far  off;  the  avalanche  will  fiadl 
soon ;  and  it  will  only  be  more  crushing,  because 
its  descent  has  been  for  awhile  retarded.'  And 
thus  I  communed  with  myself;  thus  I  nursed  the 
infiEmcy  of  my  vengeance. 

**  But  I  had  not  to  tarry  long.  Ere  many  more 
months  had  elapsed,  I  was  apprized  of  some  fresh 
circumstances  which  suggested  a  new  train  of  re- 
flections, and  the  consummation  of  my  wishes  I 
distinctly  beheld,  though  I  had  to  look  through  a 
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vista  of  many  years.  The  circumstances  to  which 
I  allude  were  no  other  than  the  birth  of  an  heir  to 
the  title  and  estates  of  Lord  Leicester ;  and  the 
death  of  Lady  Leicester  (not  the  Dowager),  which 
followed  but  a  few  weeks  behind  her  confinement ; 
she  having  imprudently  exposed  herself  too  re- 
cently after  parturition. 

"  I  no  sooner  became  acquainted  with  these 
events  than  a  light  of  exceeding  splendour  burst 
in  upon  my  brain ;  and  I  rejoiced.  Leicester  was  a 
widower  and  a  father.  Destiny  had  favoured  me 
in  this  :  there  was  a  glorious  prospect  before  me  ; 
I  beheld,  at  last,  the  consummation  of  my  hopes ; 
and  I  chuckled,  as  I  said  to  myself,  I  will  revenge  , 
myself  upon  the  father^  by  debaitching  his  only 
child.  What  think  you,  Jemingham,  of  this  ?  a 
notable  project  was  it  not  ? — a  very  well-imc^ned 
conceit?  worthy  of  an  exalted  situation  in  the 
'  Palace  of  Dainty  Devices.' 

"  My  revenge  now  began  to  assume  a  more  de- 
fined and  palpable  appearance.  Up  to  this  point 
my  meditations  had  been  akin  to  those  which  the 
bereaved  Lear  has  so  forcibly  given  utterance  to, 
in  the  play,  when  be  curses  his  unnatural  daughters. 

'  I  will  have  such  revenges  on  yoa  both 
That  all  the  world  shall — I  wiU  do  such  Uiings, 
What  thiy  are  yet  I  know  not ;  but  they  shall  be 
The  terroTt  of  the  earth,* 
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**  All     had     been    coofuBed — uncertain,    and 
n^itft  icdefimtely  terrible ;    bot  now  my  thoughts 
^«caiDe  fixed  and  determined  ;  and  I  saw,  though 
It  vxs  afar  odf,  the  haven  of  my  long-voyaging 
ref  ec^-     *  Yes ; '  I  exclaimed, — *  Evptitsa — I  have 
fjCT/i  h :    I  have  made  an  oneqnalled  discovery. 
Net  MsLzellan ;  nor  Vasco  de  Gama ;  nor  Columbus 
c^z-cld  have  kit  more  elate  than  I  feel.     Yes ;  the 
sztiT  cf  Bethlehem  has  arisen  ;  and  it  iiill  guide  me 
t  :•  the  coQSummatioQ  of  my  revenge.     How  clearly 
do  I  s^se  it  all ;  with  what  strange  powers  of  vision 
c:    c-v  eyes  pierce   the  mists  of  futurity.    The 
Fd:c<   are  at   work    upon   my   side;    they   have 
sirickea  mice  enemv  already :  his  bride  of  a  year 
Ls  dead  ;  and  affliction  has  come  upon  him.     Mark 
this  !     Umversal  nature  assists  me  in  the  prosecu- 
ticc  of  my  vengeance.     I  have  but  to  wish,  and  it 
IS  done.     Invisible  a^nts  minister  to  me.    The 
world  of  spirits  are  my  servants.     Let  me  reflect : 
Leicester  is  alone  : — a  widower  with  one  child ; — 
*  one  linle  ewe  lamb/  who  will  live  in  his  bosom 
and  be  his  all :  and   I  will  wean  tliis  lamb  from 
him  ;  and  I  will  turn  the  heart  of  his  child  against 
him ;  and  there  shall  be  contention  between  father 
and  son ;  and  Leicester  shall  live  to  feel  the  ser- 
pent-tooth of  ingratitude  ;  and  he  shall  curse  the 
hour  of  his  birth.     Yes ;  I  have   designed  it  all ; 
I  ^ill  vitiate  the  soul  of  this  child ;  I  will  entice 
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him  from  the  paths  of  virtue;  I  will  set  syrens 
in  his    way;     and    I     will    bind     him    with    a 
spell;  and  he  shall  listen  to  me.     Ay;  it  will  be 
a  pleasant   task, — ^it  will  kill  me  to  do  it,  but  it 
shall  be  done.     I  will  pollute  the  boyhood  of  mine 
enemy's  child  ;  I  will  debauch  him  utterly  ;  I  will 
turn   him   aside  from   that  which  is  right;    and 
I  will  teach  him  to  curse  his  father.     In  the  morn- 
ing of  his  life  I  will  sit  down  by  him ;  and  I  wil 
whisper  strange  things  into  his  ear;   and   I   will 
trick  out  vice  in  its  daintiest  apparel,  to  dance  be- 
fore him,  and  to  allure   him.     And,  then,  I  will 
undermine  his  faith ;  he  shall  learn  to  scoff  at  re- 
ligion; he  shall  become  an  atheist  and  a  blasphemer, 
and  he  shall  turn  away  from  God  altogether ;  and 
he  shall  own  no  laws  but  those  of  his  own  appe- 
tites ; — and,  verily,  I   will  not  leave  him  till  the 
purity  of  his  young  soul   shall  be  converted  into 
hoar  leprosy  ;  and  he  shall  rebel  against  his  father 
and   his  God.     In  sooth,  it  was  an  evil  day  with 
Leicester  when  he  aroused  my  vengeance ;  for  he 
shall  look  upon  his  beloved  son,  tainted,  debased, 
and  spotted  ;  he  shall  hear  the  oath  and  the  blas- 
phemy, and  start  because  it  is  his  child's  voice  ; 
he  shall  feel  the  dagger  in  his  heart,  and  know 
that  his  boy  planted  it  there.     I  have  plotted  it 
all,  and  it  shall  be  done.     That  infant — that  little 
child,  which,  methinks,  I  see  in  its  cradle,  with 
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the  halo  of  innocence  around  its  head  ;^  that  smil- 
ing cheruby  over  which,  in  my  mind's  eye,  I  can 
see  Lord  Leicester  fondly  bending  with  an  inar- 
ticulate blessing  upon  his  lips,  whilst  his  heart  si- 
lently praying,  calls  on  Providence  to  stretch  out 
its  wings  that  they  may  be  a  safe-guard  to  his 
tender  babe ; — that  slumbering  boy,  I  say,  shall 
grow  up  to  curse  his  father ;  he  shall  drain  tbe 
cup  of  sin  to  the  dregs ;  his  heart  shall  be  con- 
verted into  stone  ;  he  shall  become  a  monster  of 
ingratitude ;  and  his  soul  shall  be  all  corruption ; 
and  when  the  grey  hairs  of  his  sire  shall  be  brought 
in  sorrow,  nigh  unto  the  grave,  then  I  will  come 
for>vard  from  my  hiding-place ;  and  I  will  whisper 
into  tlie  ears  of  mine  enemy.  '  Now,  I  have  can- 
celled the  debt.  Look,  you ;  hast  thou  forgotten 
me  ?  Ha,  ha,  ha !  It  is  I  who  have  corrupted 
your  son.  It  is  I  who  have  made  him  what  he  is.  It 
is  I  who  have  turned  him  against  you.  Hark  you,— 
and  my  name,  I  will  whisper  it : — My  name  is  Grod- 
fray  Moreton.    Ha,  ha,  ha  !    Those  were  rare  words 

which  I  heard  in  the  garden-house,  at .     And 

then  I  will  watch  him  as  he  dies. 

"  Jerningham,  reach  me  that  book.  It  is  a 
copy  of  Feltham's  Resolves  ;  and  I  have  marked  a 
passage,  which  I  would  read  to  you,  because  it  is 
peculiarly  illustrative  of  my  history.  *  As  the 
deepest  hate,'  writes  old  Owen,  'is  that  which 
springs  from  the  most  violent  love ;  so,  the  greatest 
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discourtesies  oft  arise  from  the  largest  favours. 
Benefits  to  good  natures  can  never  be  so  great,  as 
to  make  thanks  blush  in  their  tendering ;  but  when 
they  be  weighty,  and  light  on  ill  ones,  they  then 
make  their  return  in  ingratitude.  Extraordinary 
favours  make  the  giver  hated  by  the  receiver,  that 
should  love  him.  Experience  has  proved  that 
Tacitus  wrote  truth:  Beneficia  usque  aded  lata 
sunt,  dum  videntur  posse  exolvi,  ubi  multum  ante- 
venere,  pro  gratid,  odium  redditur.  Benefits  are 
so  long  grateful  as  we  think  we  can  repay  them ; 
but  when  they  challenge  more,  our  thanks  convert 
to  hate.' — Is  not  this  passage  a  key  to  unlock  the 
mystery  of  Leicester  s  unnatural  behaviour? — a  clue 
to  unravel  all  that  was  perplexed  in  his  conduct  ? 
And  yet  'tis  a  strange  solution  of  a  problem  that 
oft  has  puzzled  me :  I  had  rescued  Lord  Leicester 
from  death ;  and,  the  benefit  was  so  great,  that  he 
hated  me  for  it ! 

"I  have  told  you,  I  think,  already,  that  my 
actions  are  not  to  be  measured  by  the  common 
standard  of  humanity.  I  should  marvel  if  you  were 
to  say  that  experience  furnished  you  with  a  single 
instance  of  behaviour,  which  can  be  ranked  as  a 
parallel  to  mine.  In  all,  except  the  proportions  of 
my  frame,  I  was  a  giant, — not  an  ordinary  man. 
You  already  know  how  I  loved, — and,  methinks,  by 
this  time,  how  I  hated, — ^you  will  soon  understand 
how  I  revenged,  when  I  tell  you  that  for  fifteen 
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yearSf  silent,  inactive,  and  in  a  strange  country, 
far  away  from  the  scene  of  my  wrongs,  and  the 
home  of  my  doomed  enemy,  I  kept  alive  the  fiies 
of  my  revenge,  and  the  flame  upon  my  altar 
dwindled  not;  neither  was  it  once  flickering  or 
dim.  Night  after  night,  as  the  sun  went  down 
into  the  ocean,  I  said  to  myself,  *  It  is  well !  I  am 
one  day  nearer  the  consummation.'  And  when  I 
arose  in  the  morning  from  my  haimted  slumbers, 
and  looked  upon  the  face  of  Nature,  I  gloried, 
and  exclaimed  vauntingly,  'The  earth  and  the 
heavens  change  ;  the  rapid  and  revolving  seasons 
succeed  one  another  in  their  courses,  and  Nature 
wears  an  altered  aspect.  The  sun  itself  shines  not 
always;  darkness  comes  on,  and  it  is  obscured. 
But  I  change  not  with  the  seasons ;  I  alone  am 
constant  and  invariable.  Days,  months,  years 
depart  into  the  grave  of  the  past ;  but  witness  no 
diminution  of  my  hatred.  Sleep  steals  upon  me, 
and  I  am  full  of  malice ;  it  leaves  me,  and  I  am 
still  the  same.* 

"  I  had  a  little  miniature  of  Leicester.  It  was 
an  exact  counterfeit  of  his  features,  painted  by 
a  skilful  hand,  when  the  star  of  our  friendship  was 
on  the  ascendant.  I  wore  it  suspended  around 
my  neck ;  and  looked  at  it,  night  and  morning, 
to  curse  the  original  of  the  picture.  Oftentimes, 
hour  after  hour,  have  I  sat  gazing  intently  upon  the 
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lineaments  of  that  portraiture, — ^wrapt,  silent,  and 
motionless;  my  head  supported  by  my  clenched 
hands,  whilst,  ever  and  anon,  a  tear— large,  scald- 
ing, and  solitary — rolled  down  each  arid  cheek, 
and  fell  upon  the  glazed  miniature.  I  sat  there 
like  Count  Ezzelin,  in  the  picture,*  contemplating 
the  corpse  of  his  mistress,  whom  he  had  slain  with 
his  own  hand,  though  once  he  had  loved  her  so 
devotedly.  Jerningham,  I  still  have  the  minia- 
ture. There;  look  at  it;  scrutinize  it.  'Tis  a 
fair  face,  is  it  not  ? 

"  I  will  not  tell  you  the  various  incidents  which 
occurred  to  me  during  my  sojourn  abroad.  I  will 
not  destroy,  by  the  interpolation  of  any  episodes, 
the  sublime  unity  of  my  story.  I  will  not  dwell  upon 
my  travels,  and  my  studies,  nor  touch  upon  aught 
foreign  to  my  revenge.  Let  it  suffice,  that  I  visited 
many  countries, — that  I  ransacked  the  storehouses 
of  a  hundred  libraries, — that  I  visited  every  town 
in  Southern  Europe,  where  aught  worthy  of  obser- 
vation was  to  be  seen, — that  I  mixed  with  men  of 
all  nations  and  classes.  But  one  immediate  object 
was   uppermost  in  all  that  I  did, — to  study  the 

*  By  Fuseli  in  Soane*8  Museum.  Lavater  describes  it  thus : 
**  It  is  a  knight  who  has  just  assassinated  his  mistress.  Fettered 
bj  remorse  of  conscience,  accused  hy  the  presence  of  his  victim, 
he  deplores  his  madness  without  repenting;  he  detests  it,  yet  stiU 
applauds  hinuelffor  it.** 

n5 
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human  character, — to  enhance  my  power  over  men, 
by  the  possession  of  a  clue  to  their  conduct, — ^to  be 
able  to  guide  and  goyem,  by  unravelling  the  intri- 
cacies of  men's  minds.  In  all  that  I  did,  I  was 
practising ;  I  was  perfecting  myself  in  my  crafL 
I  was  training  myself,  that  I  might  be  prepared, 
when  the  strife  of  the  gladiator  should  commence, 
and  the  season  of  my  action  be  at  hand.  After 
fifteen  years'  incessant  and  unwearying  study,  I 
stepped  from  my  obscurity,  upon  the  arena, — a 
raw  veteran, — an  experienced  tyro;  complete  in 
all  but  the  art  of  schooling  my  countenance  into 
obedience ;  and  this,  though  an  important  point  of 
my  rare  education  in  villany,  had  baffled  my  en- 
deavours, and  mocked  me;  for  nothing  could 
tutor  it  into  rigidity, — nothing  brace  up  its  muscles 
until  thev  moved  not. 

**  When  young  Henry  Leicester  was  entering 
upon  his  thirteenth  year,  I  thought  tliat  it  was 
time  to  set  about  my  handy  work ;  so  I  began  to 
make  preparation  for  a  speedy  return  to  England. 
Whilst  busied  upon  the  necessary  arrangements,  1 
received  a  letter  from  my  London  agent,  informing 
me  of  the  unlooked-for  failure  of  a  great  mercantile 
speculation,  in  which  more  than  two-thirds  of 
Lord  Leicester's  property  had  been  embarked :  the 
same  advices  acquainted  me  >%ith  the  demise  of 
the  Dowager  Lady  Leicester,  whose   dissolution 
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had,  for  some  time  past,  been  anticipated  by  her 
anxious  family.  My  informant  proceeded  to 
state,  that  loss  of  property,  so  fer  from  humbling, 
had  considerably  augmented  Leicester's  pride :  for 
that  since  his  bubbles  had  burst,  he  had  fenced 
himself  in  with  a  wall  of  most  impenetrable  reserve; 
communing  with  none  of  his  neighbours,  and 
cleaving  only  to  his  son.  '  Ha !'  I  exclaimed,  as  I 
perused  the  letter,  *  the  fates  labour  for  me  still.' 
"  Upon  my  first  leaving  Great  Britain,  I  had 

sold  all  my  landed  estates,  which,  in shire, 

were  not  inconsiderable.  In  addition  to  this,  I 
had  converted  all  the  dsiposable  property,  which 
had  been  bequeathed  to  me,  under  the  will  of  my 
father,  into  hard,  tangible  cash.  It  was  my  object 
to  avoid  all  negotiation  with  the  bankers  and  mer- 
chants of  the  British  metropolis;  to  throw  off 
every  clog  upon  my  movements,  every  stumbling- 
block  in  the  way  of  my  independence.  I  desired 
that  all  my  doings  should  be  secret,  and  that  in 
England  I  should  cease  to  be  remembered.  I 
therefore  opened  an  account  with  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal bankers  in  Paris,  in  the  name  of  an  eminent 
French  lawyer,  in  whose  integrity  I  had  every 
reason  to  confide,  and  with  whom  I  was  intimately 
acquainted.  I  hated  the  details  of  business,  and 
in  my  anxiety  to  absolve  myself  of  that  onus,  I 
often  exposed   myself  to  the  dishonesty  of  my 
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agents^  thoogh,  in  justice  to  humanity,  I  most  add, 
that  I  suffered  but  rarely  by  my  credulity,  and  had 
erery  reason  to  rejoice  at  my  good  fortune.  Id 
England,  therefore,  I  was  soon  forgotten ;  for  1 
had  no  relative  in  the  world  nearer  than  a  secood 
cousin,  with  whom  I  had  never  communicated, 
and  who  never  concerned  himself  about  my  move- 
ments, as  long  as  he  beheved  me  to  be  alive.  1 
should  have  resorted  to  the  notable  expedient  of 
circulating  a  report  of  my  death,  if  I  had  not  heea 
possessed  of  property,  the  disposal  of  which  would 
have  led  to  an  investigation ;  for  the  demise  of  an 
unconnected  man,  possessed  of  some  fifty  thousand 
pounds,  is  an  event  little  likely  to  be  passed  over  in 
total  silence  by  a  cupidinous  world.  There  would 
have  been  claimants,  of  course,  to  my  estates,  and 
then  my  very  object  would  have  been  defeated, 
for  it  was  my  desire  to  immerge  into  oblivion,  and 
a  report  of  my  death  would  have  forbidden  this. 
So  I  contented  myself  with  abandoning  my  patro- 
nymic, and  substituting  a  counterfeit  name,  for  the 
better  accomplishment  of  those  terrible  schemes 
which  for  so  many  years  had  been  submitted  to 
a  tedious  process  of  incubation,  and  which  now, 
at  length,  were  on  the  eve  of  bursting  the  shell 
which  so  long  had  bound  them,  and  of  assuming, 
after  a  long  period  of  inertness,  all  the  functions 
of  an  active  vitality. 
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*'  I  stood  upon  English  ground,  and  I  lifted  up 
my  voice  exultingly.  '  Rejoice,  all  evil  spirits,' 
I  exclaimed,  '  for  I  have  begun  my  work ;  the 
consummation  of  my  vengeance  is  at  hand.  I 
have  taken  the  first  step  upon  my  journey.  Des- 
tiny favours  me ;  I  shall  triumph.' 

"  I  set  out  for Castle.     '  I  will  see  him,'  I 

saidy  '  and  he  shall  not  know  me  ;  I  will  stand  at 
his  elbow ;  I  will  address  him ;  I  will  call  him  by 
name,  but  he  shall  deem  me  a  sti'anger.  I  would 
fain  see  the  work  of  time  upon  that  noble  structure 
of  humanity.' 

"  I  arrayed  myself  in  a  garb  of  mendicity.  In 
the  disguise  of  a  broken  soldier,  I  entered  Lord 
Leicester's  park.  For  several  hours,  unobserved, 
I  haunted  the  neighbourhood  of  his  house.  At 
length  I  was  rewarded  for  my  perseverance ;  he 
came  forth,  accompanied  by  his  child.  Of  a  cer- 
tainty I  might  have  passed  him  in  the  public 
streets  unrecognized,  he  was  so  altered ;  quantum 
mutaius;  what  an  abject  ruin  of  the  noble  creature, 
that  erst  he  was.  He  came  forth  from  his  house, 
and  I  gazed  at  him  for  some  minutes  in  silence. 
I  doubted  whether  I  beheld  Lord  Leicester ;  I 
had  not  seen  him  for  fifteen  years;  but  when  I 
had  parted  from  him,  with  that  dreadful  unuttered 
curse  gnawing  at  my  heart,  Jerningham,  he 
was  beautiful  as  the  Apollo  of  the  Vatican,  —  his 
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form,  his  features,  his  complexioii,  were  full  of 
lorelioess  and  grace.  Youth,  health,  and  a  joyoos 
heart  united  to  aihance  his  adonunoits ;  theie 
was  a  jocond  cleainess  in  his  voice,  an  active  das- 
ticity  in  his  step ;  an  expression  of  careless  anima- 
tion in  his  countenance,  which  rarely  deserted 
him;  but  now  he  bore  every  appearance  of 
a  diseased  and  stricken  old  man.  His  face  was 
pale  and  attenuated,  his  eyes  dull  and  filmy,  he 
was  very  thin,  and  the  dignified  erectness  of  his 
figure  had  yielded  to  a  downward  bend,  which 
rendered  him  almost  a  hunch-back.  It  was  evi- 
dently painful  for  him  to  exert  himself;  he  leaned 
upon  the  shoulder  of  his  son,  and  walked  very 
slowly.  There  was  nothing  of  the  young  Lord 
Leicester  in  the  infirm  old  nobleman  before  me. 
I  only  knew  that  1  was  in  the  presence  of  mine 
enemy,  because  the  boy  who  attended  him  showed 
all  the  aDxiety  of  a  sod,  and  because  I  recognized, 
at  once,  in  that  bov,  the  ooly  child  of  Lord  Lei- 
cester.  There  was  no  mistaking  him  for  a  miuate. 
1  knew  liim,  though  I  had  never  seen  him ;  he  was 
the  son  of  mine  enemy ;  he  was  my  victim !  I 
could  not  doubt  it,  for  he  was  the  very  image  of 
what  the  father  was,  at  his  years.  '  Ha ! '  I  said, 
*  this  man  is  the  object — this  boy  is  the  instru- 
ment— of  my  revenge.' 
"  1  looked  at  them ;  one  glance  was  sufficient  to 
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tell  me  that  they  doated  on  each  other.  *  This  is 
well/  I  saidy  '  ye  little  dream  that  your  love  is  to 
be  the  tool  of  my  vengeance.' 

'*  I  accosted  them ;  I  asked  for  alms.  Lord 
Leicester  raised  his  eyes  from  the  ground,  and  said 
in  a  querulous  tone,  *  Friend,  I  do  not  like  this  in- 
trusion ;  go  to  the  house  and  my  servants  will  re- 
lieve you.'  But  the  boy  looked  beseechingly  at 
his  father,  and  said,  '  Do  not  trust  to  them, 
papa ;  the  man  appears  to  be  distressed,  and  he 
says  that  he  wants  money.  May  I  give  him  this 
— on  my  own  account,  papa ;  remember  you  are 
not  to  pay  me  again,  if  you  do,  it  will  be  no  gift  of 
mine,'  and  he  took  half  a  sovereign  from  his 
purse,  *  the  man  says  he  has  served  his  country ; 
I  don't  want  this  money  I  am  sure — here,  ray 
friend,  take  it' — and  the  boy  extended  the  glitter- 
ing coin. 

"  I  saw  nothing — neither  the  hand  nor  the  gold,  for 
my  eyes  were  too  full  of  tears.  I  was  not  so  heart- 
hardened,  but  that  I  could  weep  upon  such  an  oc- 
casion as  this,  '  Merciful  God ! '  I  inwardly 
exclaimed, '  and  is  this  boy  to  be  my  victim  ?' 

"  I  wept — I  shed  tears  of  pity ;  but  I  did  not  turn 
aside  from  my  purpose. 

"  '  Are  you  ill,  my  poor  man  V  said  the  boy,  and 
despite  the  sordidness  of  my  apparel,  he  placed 
his  hand  soothingly  upon  my  shoulder. 
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"  I  trembled  as  the  child  touched  me;  yes. 
Jemingham,  I  trembled  all  over.  There  was 
something  in  the  kindness  of  the  boy  which  awed 
me :  I  was  unnerved.  A  voice  seemed  to  whisper 
in  my  ear,  *  And  do  you  not  relent  now?' 

'^  1  did  relent;  but  my  purpose  was  unshaken.  1 
hated  the  task,  but  I  was  resolute  to  accom- 
plish it. 

"  *  Are  you  ill,  my  poorman?'  asked  the  boy. 
*  Is  there  any  thing  we  can  do  to  relieve  you  ?' 

"  Relieve  me! — I  looked  at  my  victim — why,  did 
not  the  sight  kill  me? 

''  I  found  words  at  length  to  articulate ;  I  said 
that  I  was  not  ill,  but  that  I  was  overcome  by  the 
vouna:  crentleman's  kindness;  there  was  truth  in 
this  story  and  it  gained  a  ready  credence.  Even 
Lord  Leicester  was  moved.  I  had  been  so  ab- 
sorbed in  tlie  contemplation  of  the  son,  that  I  had 
not  watched  the  gestures  of  the  father.  Now,  I 
tunied  mine  eyes  upon  my  enemy.  Oh  !  how  he 
nuist  have  suffered  since  we  parted ;  I  asked  my- 
self', •  Has  my  conduct  added  one  drop  to  the 
V  aters  of  his  affliction  V  and  once,  though  but  for 
a    smele  moment,   1    thought  *  He  has   suffered 

'*  Efiough,  Oh !  what  had  been  his  sufferings  in 
eomparison  with  the  enormity  of  mine? — a  span  of 
time  with  eternity — a  speck  of  earth  with  infinity 
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rain-drop  with  the  boundless  ocean.  He 
knew  not  what  it  was  to  suffer  until  I  taught  him 
the  way. 

"  Even  Lord  Leicester  was  moved.  The  excite- 
ment I  had  betrayed  was  so  manifestly  genuine, 
that  he  no  longer  regarded  me  as  an  imposter. 
He  tore  a  slip  of  paper  from  a  small  note  book, 
and  having  written  on  it  a  few  words  in  pencil,  he 
gave  it  to  me,  saying  at  the  same  time,  '  Give  this 
to  one  of  the  servants,  my  friend,  and  they  will 
give  you  wherewithal  to  refresh  yourself.  Food 
and  rest  will  restore  you ;  your  way  lies  along  that 
path/  and  Lord  Leicester  walked  on,  still  leaning 
upon  the  shoulder  of  his  son. 

"  I  recovered  my  self-possession  before  I  entered 
the  servant's  hall.  I  said  to  myself,  as  I  traversed 
the  court-yard,  *  This  slip  of  paper  may  render  me 
good  service.  I  will  enact  my  part  amongst  his 
lordship's  menials  more  adroitly  than  in  the  pre- 
sence of  mine  enemy.  I  will  be  again  the  broken- 
down  soldier,  and  the  character  may  help  me ;  but 
I  must  be  firm.  It  will  not  do  to  betray  my  emo- 
tion amongst  these  pampered  hirelings.'  And 
entering  the  house  with  my  passport  in  my  hand,  I 
gave  it  to  one  in  authority,  and  was  soon  supplied 
with  all  that  I  wanted,  including  the  intelligence 
I  desired. 

"  There  were  several  men  in  the  servants'  hall — 
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grooms,  footmen,  and  Btable-boys.     It  was  not  a 
large  establishment  for  a  nobleman,  but  still  the 
domestics  were  numerous,  and  appeared  to  have 
but  little  to  do.     I  soon  attracted  the  notice  of  one 
or  two  of  them,  and  having  invented  a  few  plausi- 
ble fictions  about  campaigns,  sieges,  and  '  hear- 
breadth   'scapes,'    I  was  voted    *  a  deuced  fine 
fellow/  and  the  *  blue-coats'  condescended  to  be 
sociable.    I  soon  extracted  from  them  all  that  I 
wished.     Nothing  could  be   more  favourable  to 
my  vengefal  designs.    Lord  Leicester  had  come  to 
the   determination  of  sending   Master  Henry  to 
school,  directly   the   hoUdays   were   over.      His 
lordship,   the  servant   said,   was   sore   distressed 
about  parting  with  his  son,  for  he  was  a  very 
afTectionate    and    amiable  boy,  gave    no  trouble 
to   any   body,    and   was  the  very  prop   and  so- 
lace  of   his   father.      But   that   father    was   not 
selfish,  and  he  thought  it  good  for  his  son  to  go 
to  school. 

*•  *  I  suppose,'  said  I,  in  a  careless  tone,  '  he  be 
going  to  Eton  or  Harrow,  or  one  of  them  big 
schools  where  most  of  the  great  gentry  goes?' 

"  '  No,'  replied  the  man,    '  he  be'nt.     There  is 

one   Dr.  R ,  who  keeps  a  school  nigh  unto 

*  *  *.  He  was  tutor  to  my  lord  at  college,  I 
believe,  and  now  he  has  set  up  for  himself,  to  edu- 
cate young  gentlemen ;  he  is  a  great  schollard,  I 
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assure  you,  and  young  master  will  soon  leam^  for 
he's  a  mighty  good  hand  at  the  book/ 

"  I  did  not  remain  very  long  at Castle  after 

this;  I  hurried  into  a  retired  place>  where  I  stripped 
myself  of  my  disguise^  and  threw  the  bundle  into 
a  ditch ;  my  own  clothes  were  beneath  the  rags ;  I 
had  disfigured  the  appearance  of  my  face  by  means 
of  a  false  beard,  sundry  patches  of  black  plaster, 
and  a  dirty  green  shade  athwart  one  eye  ;  I  car- 
ried these  trophies  along  with  me,  and  the  next 
day  I  was  at    *     *    *. 

*'  I  took  up  the  county-newspaper ;  invisible 
agents  seemed  to  work  for  me  everywhere;  I 
read  an  advertisement  for  an  assistant-master  in 
a  school,  situated  at  *     *     *.     Apply  to  the  Rev. 

Dr.  R .     The  paper  fell  from  my  hand — '  I 

see  now  distinctly/  I  exclaimed, '  the  haven  of  my 
world-wandering  desires/ 

"  I  applied  to  Dr.  R for  the  vacant  situa- 
tion ;  I  soon  convinced  him  of  my  intellectual 
capacity,  but  he  said  something  about  testimonials 
of  character,  which  involved  me  in  a  painful  per- 
plexity. I  did  not  know  one  individual  in  the 
whole  country  to  whom  I  could  apply,  because  I 
had  assumed  a  fictitious  name,  and  who  could 
speak  to  the  character  of  an  impostor  ?  But  I 
had  a  friend,  nevertheless,  Jemingham;  I  had 
money,  and  what  can  money  not  do  ?    There  was 
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1  oeftim  auoniey  in  the  place ;  I  bought  testi- 
r:>:cLULS  from  him ;  theie  was  a  banker,  I  placed 
ci^h  :a  his  haods,  and  he  spoke  to  the  respecta- 
btlriT  c4  mT  character. 

**  The  compact  was  soon  agreed  upon,  and  I  be- 

c-iiL.'e  izi  iri  irate  at  Dr.  R 's.     Yon  know,  Jet- 

=11^^.1=.,  h:w  I  comported  myself  there,  you 
kzy-w  lew  I  attached  mvself  to  young  Leicester— 
b:w  I  oxuted — how  I  lored  the  boy.  Yes,  you 
ziiT  sh-'icer  to  hear  the  name  of  love  profimed 
by  >:Lch  a  mc<i»ter  as  I  am,  bat  I  did  love  him,  as 
:j>r  b-ijisrr  loies  the  lamb — as  the  vulture  loves 


I  .cc  ti-i  gr.i"  sv««t  err  thit  round  liim  floats. 


I  ^  .  ec  hiz:,  tor  he  was  my  victim — my  food  ;  he 
»  i^  :he  w  ::*e  of  niv  soul.  I  was  thirsty — I  thirsted 
k:  vengeaiioe,  and  when  I  laid  my  hand  upon  the 
shoulder  of  the  boy,  I  said  to  myself—'  I  may 
dnr/k  now,  the  wine-cup  of  revenge  is  in  my 
har.d.' 

"  But  this  was  not  all,  Jemingham,  I  loved  the 
tw.  V  as  mv  victim — I  loved  him  because  he  was  a 
scour::e  in  mv  hand — 1  loved  him  because  he  was 
the  instrument  of  my  vengeance,  but  I  loved  him, 
also,  for  his  own  sake — his  youth — his  innocence— 
his  open-hearted  intelligence — the  thousand  graces 
of  his  uncorrupted  mind — I  loved  them  all — but 
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my  hatred  for  the  father  was  deeper  than  my  love 
for  the  son. 

"  I  attached  myself  to  the  boy — I  told  him  a 
specious  story  of  certain  favours  conferred  upon 
me  by  his  family — I  told  him  how  his  mother's 
benevolence  had  rescued  me  from  penury  and 
starvation — it  was  a  wily  and  plausible  fabrica- 
tion. It  told  of  certain  events  7iot  to  he  spoken  of 
in  the  presence  of  Lord  Leicester,  I  connected  my 
own  history,  in  such  a  manner,  with  certain  painful 
occurrences,  which  I  hinted  at,  but  which  I  would 
not  explain,  that  the  boy  became  impressed  with 
the  necessity  of  never  mentioning  my  name  to  his 
father.  '  It  is  better,'  I  said,  *  that  he  should  not 
hear  of  me:  my  name  would  only  awaken  as- 
sociations in  your  father's  mind  which  would  be 
painful  to  him,  and  which  he  had  better  be 
spared.  Will  you  promise  me,  my  dear  boy,  not 
to  mention  the  name  of  Delaval  in  the  presence  of 
Lord  Leicester  ?  For  your  father's  sake,  if  not  for 
mine,  I  am  sure,  that  you  will  abstain  from  allud- 
ing to  any  circumstances  which  may  conduce  to  his 
inquietude.  You  had  better  neither  mention  my 
name,  nor  touch  upon  anything  which  may  lead 
to  an  inquiry.' 

"  In  this  manner  I  bound  him  over  to  secrecy, 
'  I  am  safe  now,'  I  exclaimed,  and  I  set  about  my 
evil  work. 
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**  Jemingfamm,  too  know  not  what  it  cost  me  to 
cocTupt  this  innocent  boy ;  it  would  not  be  posa- 
ble  for  TOQ  to  conceive  the  agony  which  preyed 
upon  my  soul.  Thoe  was  a  wild  fire  which  was 
always  boming  in  my  bosom,  and  in  the  cavities  of 
my  brain :  strange  shapes  haunted  my  slumben, 
and  rose  up  before  me  in  the  day-light ;  I  felt  all 
the  comphcated  horrors  of  a  man  who,  having 
sold  himself  to  the  arch-fiend,  reflects  upon  the 
terrible  compact,  and  knows  that  there  is  no  hopt 
for  him.  My  heart  was  not  yet  turned  to  stone; 
it  was  hardttied  against  mine  enemy,  but  it  was 
full  of  kindliness  for  all  beside ;  I  looked  upon 
young  Leicester,  and  I  loved  him  with  the  afiec- 
tioD  of  a  parent ;  I  felt  as  though  I  were  about  to 
destroy  the  soul  of  my  own  son ;  how  merciful  it 
would  have  been  to  have  slain  him  with  the  blush 
of  innocence  upon  his  cheek !  I  wavered ;  I  had 
looked  forward  to  the  hour  of  my  vengeance  for 
fifteen  long  years  of  unswerving  and  unmitigated 
hatred — for  fifteen  years  had  I  been  steering  to- 
wards this  point,  and  never  for  one  minute  had  I 
turned  aside,  or  deviated  from  my  course ;  I  lived 
but  to  consummate  my  revenge ;  it  was  the  very 
principle  of  my  existence  ;  the  all-engrossing  sub- 
ject of  my  thoughts;  the  centre  towards  which 
every  action  of  my  love  had  converged,  and  now, 
at  last,  I  had  crossed  the  threshold  of  my  home ; 
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the  golden  fleece  of  my  long-voyagiog  hatred  was 
before  me ;  it  was  within  my  grasp,  but  I  feared 
to  touch  it ;  I  wavered ;  it  was  too  wicked  to  taint 
the  innocence  of  this  unspotted  boy. 

"  I  wavered ;  my  constancy  was  shaken ;  the 
pillar  of  my  resolves  was  undermined  ;  it  tottered ; 
but  it  did  not  fall ;  I  recovered  myself;  I  threw 
aside  my  weakness ;  I  girded  my  loins  with  the 
armour  of  callousness ;  I  cried  out — *  And  shall  I 
turn  aside  now  ?  Are  my  mighty  inj  uries  to  be 
unrevenged  ?  Am  I  to  be  baffled,  and  bleed  to 
death  ?  Is  the  noble  structure  which  I  have  been 
raising  for  fifteen  years,  toiling,  enduring,  groan- 
ing, beneath  the  labour,  to  be  demolished  at  one 
blow,  before  I  have  set  the  statue  upon  the  pedes- 
tal ?  Is  all  this  mighty  work  to  be  the  monument 
of  a  purpose  unaccomplished  ?  No ;  I  will  go  on  ; 
I  will  debauch  mine  enemy's  son,  and  the  boy 
shall  live  to  curse  his  father,  and  be  a  parricide.^ 

'^  I  set  about,  as  an  initial  work,  to  study  the 
character  of  young  Leicester.  There  was  more 
agony  in  this,  than  in  the  after  labour  of  corruption. 
There  could  not,  in  the  society  of  living  men,  have 
been  a  more  estimable  creature  than  this  boy. — 
His  disposition  was  almost  angelic ;  he  was  frank, 
sincere,  benevolent,  and  overflowing  *with  gratitude 
and  love.  He  had  courage,  integrity,  gentleness, 
a   fine   sense    of  honour,    and   a   well-grounded 
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religkHis  principle.  The  germs  of  every  quality, 
which  adorn  and  exalt  the  man  were  implanted  in 
his  youthful  constitution.  He  whs  full  of  hope 
and  promise.  You  would  have  said,  had  yoo 
known  him  as  I  did,  '  There  is  every  thing  in  this 
boy  which  the  fondest  parent  can  desire.  Happy 
is  the  father  of  such  a  child ;  for  the  career  of  his 
son  will  be  a  career  of  honour; — glory  and  hap- 
piness will  illuminate  his  pathway,  and  the  flowers 
of  life  will  blossom  beneath  his  feet.'  I  studied 
his  character  intricately ;  I  found  that  he  was  of 
a  pliant  disposition. — I  said  to  myself  'There  is 
much  to  throw  down ;  but  the  virtues  of  this  boy 
shall  be  subservient  to  my  villany.  Gratitude  is  a 
fine  tool  to  work  with ;  I  will  lead  him  in  golden 
fetters. — He  shall  love  me,  and  his  love  shall  be 
his  ruin; — I  will  sacrifice  him  upon  the  altar  of 
his  affection,  and  he  shall  smile  on  me  whilst  I  am 
destroying  his  soul.' 

'*  Jemingham,  I  must  trouble  you  again.  Reach 
me  that  volume; — ^no,  the  other.  It  is  a  Sallust; 
and  I  would  read  you  an  extract  from  the  historian's 
character  of  Catiline.  I  am  just  such  another 
monster  as  was  that  arch-villain.  I  do  not  exag- 
gerate my  enormities,  when  I  apply  this  passage 
to  myself:  —  *  Sed  maxumi  adolescentium  famir 
liaritates  appetebat :  eorum  animi  rnollesy  et  atate 
fluxif  dolis  hand  difficuUer  capiebantur.  Nam 
nti    cujusque    studium    ex    atate  Jtagrabat,     aliis 
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scoria  prabere,  aliis  canes  aique  equos,  mercari: 
postremo  neque  sumptui  neque  modestia  sua  pat' 
cere,  dum  obnoxios  fidosque  sibi  facer eU'  Yes, 
Jeminghamy  I  did  all  this.  Step  by  step  did  I 
undermine  the  structure  of  young  Leicester's 
morality.  Oh!  it  was  a  subtle  contrivance, — a 
most  ingenious  device,  worthy  of  a  master- 
craftsman.  I  won  him  to  love  me  by  innocent 
kindnesses. — I  told  him  that  his  departed  mother 
had  been  my  benefactor,  and  that  I  loved  her 
memory.  The  specious  name  of  gratitude  was 
always  in  my  mouth ;  and  the  generous  spirit  of 
the  boy  was  easily  led  captive  by  my  protestations. 
He  honoured  me  for  what  he  thought  my  virtues ; 
he  loved  me  for  what  he  thought  my  kindliness.  — 
It  v^as  of  importance  that  he  should  understand 
fiilly  the  reason  why  I  lavished  my  kindnesses  upon 
him,  in  preference  to  all  others;  and  this  story 
about  my  gratitude  was  admirably  adapted  to  the 
occasion.  He  not  only  understood  the  cause,  but 
he  appreciated  it,  and  he  honoured  me  for  pro- 
fessing it.  I  had  soon  ensnared  him  in  the  net  of 
my  designs. — '  He  loves  me,'  I  said ;  '  he  is  grateful 
towards  me.  He  esteems  me  virtuous  and  wise. 
I  have  dominion  over  his  soul.  He  is  mine.  I  can 
mould  him  to  my  will.' 

''  I  have  frequently  heard  people  say,  how  easy 
it  is    to   corrupt    a  young  mind.      They  never 
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tfied  ity  who  said  so :  it  is  noi  easy,  Jemingham; 
believe  me ;  it  is  a  task  of  the  atmost  difficulty.— 
Where   the  sexes  are  opposite,   as  in  cases  of 
seductioQ,  the  work  of  the  cootaminator  is  oom- 
paratiTelv  easy,  because  the  appetites  of  his  Tictim 
administer  to  him^  and  make  clear  his  path.    In 
a  moment  of  micontiollable  passion,  youth  may 
be  templed  into  crime ;   bat  to  live  in  crime  is  a 
different  thii^ : — the  purity  of  the  soul  may  snrri?e 
the  purity  of  the  body ; — to  have  iallm  does  not 
necessarily  prove    that    the  mind    is  altogether 
corrupt.     Do  you  remember  an  anecdote,  which  is 
told  somewhere  in  Boswell's  Johnson,  to  the  effect 
that  a  gentleman  having  debauched  a  young  girl, 
the  girl  said  to  him,  '  I  am  much  afraid  that  wt 
have  been  acting  very  wrong ;'  and  the  gentleman 
replied  that  they  had,  because  he  was  unwilling  to 
corrupt  the  mind  as  well  as  the  body  of  the  giri, 
by  teaching  her  to  recognize  no  difference  between 
virtue  and  vice  ?     If  the  gentleman  had  replied 
otherwise,  methinks  he  would  have  found  it  more 
difficult  to  impress  her  with  the  truth  of  his  answer, 
than  he  did  to  extort  her  compliance  in  the  first 
instance.     It  is  easier  to  lead  a  person  to  sin  against 
conviction,   than  to  convince  him  that  he  is  not 
sinning  when  he  does  sin.   Reason  is  more  obstinate 
than  passion.     Passion  may  gain  the  ascendancy, 
to  the  exclusion  of  reason ;  but  reason  rarely  admi- 
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nisters  to  passion.     It  is  no  easy  task  to  seduce  a 
yoiug  mind  into  being  vicious  upon  principle, 

**  Jeminghaniy  it  was  the  crown  of  my  ambition  to 
pollute  the  soul  of  young  Leicester,  utterly.  I  was 
contented  with  no  half-measures.  It  was  not  enough 
that  I  should  entice  the  boy  into  a  temporary  de- 
viation from  virtue.  It  was  not  enough  that  he 
should  sin  for  a  day — for  a  month — for  a  year — 
that  he  should  perpetrate  some  horrible  offence  in 
a  moment  of  passion  and  excitement ; — no^  it  was 
my  desire  to  behold  him  deep  in  the  ocean  of  in- 
famy^—crusted  all  over  from  head  to  foot  with  the 
ineradicable  leprosy  of  guilt ; — lost  in  the  laby- 
rinthine mazes  of  tortuous  sin^  so  wholly  that  no 
outlet  of  escape  from  its  tangled  intricacies  would 
present  itself, — an  offender  against  God  and  man, 
— an  atheist,  a  casuist,  and  an  abomination. 

**  I  began  my  work.  I  taught  my  victim  to  be- 
lieve that  I  was  wise,  gentle,  and  virtuous.  I 
taught  him  to  place  implicit  confidence  in  the 
truth  of  all  that  I  said.  I  began  with  the  inculca- 
tion of  most  unexceptionable  doctrines;  and  I 
soon  convinced  him  that  whatever  proceeded  from 
my  mouth,  must,  of  necessity,  be  good.  Having 
established  myself,  therefore,  as  his  oracle,  I  gra- 
dually relaxed  the  austerity  of  my  ethical  code, 
and  unfolded  before  his  eyes  the  scroll  of  a  gentler 
morality.     I  told  him  that  it  was  not  necessary  to 
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make  this  world  a  hell,    to  gain  a  heaven  in  the 
next.     I  told  him  that  it  was  becoming  to  a  man 
to  be  happy.     I  quoted  Scripture. — *  Oh  !  be  joy- 
ful in    the    Lord ! '     *  Rejoice  ye.'      I  had  ▼«- 
rious  texts,  which  did  well  enough  to  convince  ao 
flimsy  a  theologian  as  young  Leicester.     Besides, 
I  could  invent,  Jemingham, — ay,  and  I  did  invent 
Whoiever  I  was  puzzled  for  a  passage  of  scriptuie 
to  bear  me  out  in  any  of  my  assertions,  I  nmdt 
one :  and  it  answered  my  purpose*  for  I  took  care 
not  to  suffer  the  Bible  to  be  ever  in  the  hands  of 
my  victim.    Then  I  told  him  that  the  pleasures 
of  the  affections  were  lawful, — that  friendship,  and 
love,  and  charity,  were  the  very  lamps  of  life,— 
that  love  was  the  very  essence  of  the  Christian's 
creed,  to  love  God  and  man, — ^that  he  who  did  not 
love  his  brother  could  not  love  his  God ;  and, 
truly,  could  any  thing  be  more  unexceptionable 
than  this  ?    Jemingham,  in  all  that  I  did,  I  made 
virtue  the  stepping-stone  to  vice.    This  is  the  very 
soul     of     hypocrisy — '  to  seem    a    saint    when 
most  you  play  the  devil,' — to  lead  on  your  victim 
gently, — to  entice  him  into  the  avenues  of  guilt 
whilst  he  imagines  that  he  is  treading  the  paths  of 
morality.     And  how  narrow  is  the   bridge  that 
passes  from  light  to    darkness;    how  intimately 
does  virtue  hover  upon  the  confines  of  vice,— one 
step  this  way  or  that,   and  man  is  an  angel  or  a 
demon. 
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**  I  spake  of  friendship  and  of  love.  I  spake  of 
the  love  of  women — ^modestly,  at  first ;  of  the  so- 
cial compact ;  of  marriage,  and  of  the  pleasures 
attending  upon  the  duties  of  a  domestic  life.  How 
easy  was  my  progress  thence  to  the  wildest  stories 
of  illicit  affection;  how  simple  was  the  transit 
from  lawful  to  unlawful  love.  I  proceeded  in  my 
work  guardedly.  I  did  nothing  which  mighty  in 
any  wise,  betray  the  real  tenour  of  my  designs. 
All  was  subdued,  quiet,  unapparent.  Mole-like, 
I  laboured  under  ground.  I  did  not  say  much. 
A  few  touches  thrown  in  here  and  there  by  the 
hand  of  a  skilful  artist  will  do  more  towards  the 
effect  of  a  picture  than  a  multitudinous  repetition 
of  strokes  by '  one,  who  is  a  novice  at  the  work. 
Thus,  with  me,  a  few  casual  words — a  few  ran- 
dom hints,  apparently  unstudied,  and  suggested 
by  the  affairs  of  the  moment,  but  thrown  in  at  the 
proper  season,  were  enough  to  effect  my  purpose. 
A  spark  will  set  fire  to  the  fuel, — a  word  will  ex- 
cite a  train  of  reflection  in  the  mind  of  him  who 
hears  it.  I  need  not  tell  you  all  the  hypocritical 
arts  which  I  employed  to  inflame  the  imagination 
of  my  doomed  but  unsuspecting  victim.  I  watched 
the  silent  progress  of  my  work  with  a  curious  and 
gloating  eye.  I  saw  the  effect  of  my  labours.  I 
saw  that  the  purity  of  young  Leicester's  soul  was 
tainted^ — that  its  whiteness  was  sullied ;  he  knew 
it,  but  he  did  not  know  that  every  spot  was  of  my 
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placiiig.  Hefeltthathe  was  an  altered  bdo^  and 
hestadiedtocoDcealtheiact  from  me, — fiomai^who 
had  corropted  him.  Was  not  this  a  master-piece 
of  ingenuity, — was  not  this  a  glittering  gem  in  the 
crown  of  my  Tengefol  subtlety  ?  Yes ;  I  had  oor- 
rupled  the  boy,  and  yet  he  feaced  lest  I  should 
know  of  his  corruptness.  But,  at  last,  he  uncoo- 
sciously  betrayed  himself;  he  let  &li  some  re- 
marks, in  cooTersatioD,  which  I  seized  upon  with 
aridity,  and  reproached  him ;  but  my  very  re- 
proaches served  to  aggravate  the  mischief  which  I 
n'as  reprehending.  I  dilated  upon  the  heinousnefs 
of  soisual  gratification  in  language  which  went 
further  to  recommend  it,  than  if  I  had  pronounced 
its  eulogium.  By  telling  him  what  to  avoid,  1 
acquainted  him  with  a  thousand  things  *  undreamt 
of  in  his  philosophy/ — by  exhorting  him  to  es- 
chew all  the  intricacies  of  vice,  I  taught  him 
what  those  intricacies  were.  I  opened  the  eyes  of 
the  boy.  Under  the  specious  pretext  of  moral  ad- 
rice,  I  stripped  him  of  that  blissful  ignorance, 
which  is  the  best  safe-guard  of  virtue.  I  taught 
him  to  know  vice :  I  told  him  how  alluring  it  is : 
I  told  him  how  diflScult  it  is  to  resist  its  snares  and 
its  enticements :  I  spoke  of  the  necessity  of  girding 
himself  with  the  armour  of  resolute  defiance :  I 
said  that  youth  is  the  season,  at  which  pleasure  is 
most  potent  to  entice.     Oh  !  it  was  a  dainty  de- 
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vice.  Verbally  I  aaid  to  the  boy.  'Renounce 
the  flesh ;  for  there  is  death  io  the  syren  smile  of 
sensuality;'  but  in  etFect  my  advice  was  this, — 
*  Pleasure  is  sweet.  Betake  yourself  to  its  em- 
braces ;  encourage  the  suave  sceliia.' 

"  I  painted  in  glowing  colours  the  wickedness  and 
debauchery  of  the  world.  I  went  into  all  the  de- 
tails of  profligacy ;  I  described,  with  minute  fide- 
lity of  portraiture,  the  polluted  haunts  of  Baby- 
lonish London,  that  great  sink  of  iniquity,  where 
guilt  of  every  description  vegetates — a  stupendous 
growth.  I  left  nothing  whatever  untold ;  but  every 
sentence  was  interlarded  with  pious  ejaculations  of 
abhorrence.  I  grieved  over  the  fallen  state  of  the 
people.  What  benevolence  there  was  in  all  I  said  ; 
how  exalted  were  the  sentiments  I  uttered  1  My 
work  advanced  rapidly,  Jemingham.  Innocence 
rarely  survives  the  downfall  of  ignorance  very 
long.  To  know  vice  is  half  way  to  yield  to  it.  I 
succeeded  ;  I  triumphed  ;  I  knew  that  impure 
thoughts  had  gained  an  entrance  into  the  boy's 
breast.  I  did  all  that  I  could  to  pamper  them ; 
I  poured  oil  upon  the  flame ;  1  enhanced  the 
ardour  of  his  appetites ;  I  led  him  to  the  brink  of 
sin,  and  I  smiled  to  see  him  fall  into  the  abyss. 

"I  employed  the  ^ency  of  books, — impure,  de- 
morahzing  books.  There  are  many  such ^  I  spoke 
of  their  existence  ;  I  bade  young  Leicester  to  be- 
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ware  of  them ;  I  told  him  that  I  was  almost  afifiid 
that  certain  immoral  works  had  fbond  their  way 
into  the  school.  I  mentioned  the  names  of  one  or 
two  boys,  who,  as  I  thought,  were  in  possesskm 
of  these  abominations.  This  was  precisely  the 
same  in  effect  as  saying,  'Go  yon,  and  bonow 
them.'  Then  I  purchased  some  of  these  woHls 
myselfy  and  having  invented  a  specious  story  of 
the  manner,  in  which  they  had  become  my  pro* 
perty  I  put  them  into  Leicester's  hand,  saying, 
'  Take  them,  my  boy,  and  destroy  them.  Bury 
them  ten  fathoms  deep,  or  bum  them  in  a  re> 
morseless  fire.  I  am  sure  that  you  will  rejoice  in 
the  task  of  sweeping  away  such  filth  from  the 
earth,'  and  then,  with  sundry  devout  exclama- 
tions, I  surrendered  these  books  to  my  pupil, 
knowing  that  he  would  read  every  line  of  them. 

''  Then  again  I  exerted  all  my  energies  to  under- 
mine the  faith  of  my  victim.  I  had  already 
taught  him  to  believe  that  the  path  of  sin  is  easy 
and  flower-strewn.  I  knew  that  he  had  the  incli- 
nation to  try  it,  and  that  he  was  only  restrained 
from  indulging  himself,  by  certain  obscure  religi- 
ous scruples,  which  I  thought  it  would  be  easy  to 
eradicate.  He  had  all  the  motives  to  sin,  but  he 
had  not  yet  cast  off  the  fears,  which,  in  some 
measure,  withheld  him.  *  I  have  no  guarantee,' 
said  I,  'that  he  will  persevere  in  his  course  of 
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guilt.  It  is  said  that  a  strong  religious  principle 
is  the  only  sponsor  for  morality.  The  conyerse  of 
this  is  also  the  case.  The  only  sponsor  for  im- 
morality is  the  absence  of  all  religious  principle. 
Before  many  moons  shall  have  waned^  this  boy 
shall  deny  his  God.' 

''I  adopted  the  same  course,  in  this  second  stage 
of  my  work  of  pollution,  as  had  proved  so  suc- 
cessful in  the  first  instance.  I  declaimed  against 
atheists  and  blasphemers.  I  told  the  boy  that  the 
word  of  God  had  been  scouted,  and  held  in  de- 
rision ;  I  told  him  that  there  were  men  in  the 
world,  learned,  profound,  and  estimable  in  all 
the  relations  of  life,  who  nevertheless  had  abjured 
Christianity,  and  who  thought  it  no  disgrace  to  be 
counted  for  infidels  by  their  fellow-men.  I  men- 
tioned a  few  of  the  most  plausible  objections  which 
had  been  urged  against  revealed  religion ;  I  men- 
tioned them  of  course  to  refute  them ;  but  still 
they  did  not  fail  of  their  mark.  Then  I  put  into 
his  hands  certain  works  of  a  dubious  and  covert 
nature ;  I  told  him  that  he  would  find  in  their  pages 
substantial  proofs  of  the  truth  of  Revelation.  I  gave 
him  all  the  feeblest  refutations  of  Atheism,  which 
ever  injured  the  cause  they  were  written  to  uphold. 
Then  I  put  into  his  hands  Bishop  Berkeley's 
Aldphron  —  you  know  the  nature  of  that  work  ; 
the   bishop   with   singular  honesty  has  brought 
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forward  the  most  potent  arguments  which  the  bet- 
thinkers  ha?e  adduced  against  religion.  He  has 
brought  forwards  these  objections  to  dtspiOTe 
them;  and  he  does  it;  but  the  saperficial  reader 
may  rise  from  a  perosal  of  this  book,  doabting 
whether  the  bishop,  after  all,  has  not  oyer-reached 
himself  by  the  method  of  his  argumentatioD. 
Young  Leicester's  was  an  inquiring  mind ;  he  wai 
by  nature  not  averse  from  application  ;  he  ex- 
pressed a  desire  to  be  further  informed,  and  asked 
if  he  might  not  be  suffered  to  peruse  some  anta- 
gonist infidel  work.  I  answered  peremptorily  ib 
the  negative.  My  refusal  only  aggravated  his  de- 
sire, and  he  soon  repeated  the  request.  I  hesi- 
tated for  some  time,  and  at  last  with  every  ap- 
pearance of  reluctance,  I  gave  him  the  Age  of 
Reason,  and  —  you  remember,  Jemingham,  what  a 
turmoil  was  excited  by  this  book. 

'^  However,  though  distressed  and  agitated  by  this 
unfortunate  contre'temps,  I  did  not  relax  my  exer- 
tions; I  did  not  turn  aside  for  one  moment.  I  put 
other  infidel  works  into  the  hands  of  my  youthful 
victim — Volney,  Spinosa,  Diderot — they  did  their 
work ;  yes,  Jemingham,  they  did.  I  listened  to 
young  Leicester's  protestations ;  he  did  not  speak 
openly  out,  but  still  I  heard  enough  to  convince 
me.  *  Well,'  I  said,  '  my  work  progresses ;  1 
have  prepared  the  soil,  and  the  seeds  shall  be  soon 
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planted.  His  mind  is  in  an  abject  condition ;  I  have 
confounded  virtue  and  vice ;  I  have  polluted  the 
stream  of  his  morality,  and  I  have  led  his  reason 
into  the  labyrinth  of  error.  He  has  every  tempta- 
tion,  and  no  restraint ;  he  will  soon  be  the  worst 
of  sinners ;  he  will  sin  designedly  —  upon  princi- 
ple.' 

''  Having  gone  thus  far  I  relaxed  my  energies.  I 
bad  launched  the  bark  of  corruption,  and  I  left  it 
to  the  stream  of  circumstance.  I  said  to  myself, 
^He  wants  nothing  now  but  the  opportunity  to 
sin,  and  he  will  sin.  I  have  thrown  down  every 
barrier  of  restraint,  and  now  he  may  wander  at 
large  in  the  wilderness  of  profligate  error.  I  have 
shaped  the  course  of  the  boy,  it  is  his  part  to 
follow  it  now.  I  see  it  all ;  his  doom  is  fixed — 
fixed  as  the  fiat  of  Omnipotence.' 

'^  But  I  did  not  wholly  desist  from  my  labours — 
I  watched  the  boy  narrowly  as  heretofore ;  and,  in 
sooth,  it  was  a  pleasant  thing  to  mark  what  an  al- 
teration I  had  wrought  upon  his  plastic  mind.  An 
apt  pupil,  indeed,  was  young  Leicester.  By  the 
time  that  he  was  fifteen  years  old  he  had  all  the 
feelings  and  passions  of  a  man.  He  knew  the 
world  and  its  vices.  He  had  loug  since  ceased  to 
look  upon  all  things  through  the  painted  window 
of  youth.  The  veil  of  pleasant  delusion  no  longer 
obscured  his  sight — he  beheld  every  thing  in  its 
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oolonis — die  odked,  inonHde  reality.  My 
ctMiqaation  did  mil  tbis.  I  told  Um  whtt  bnmt- 
■irr  is;  I  acqaminted  him  with  all  the  diflfereot  in- 
gredieflits  oomposbig  the  cop  of  life — the  many 
and  various  lioks  which  form  the  great  chain  of 
aodeCy.  Then  I  took  care  that  he  shoold  poeiess 
the  means  of  indulging  lus  ricioos  appetites;  I 
gaTe  him  money,  money  in  abondanoe — I  gate 
him  liberty — I  sufered  him  to  escape  fiom  the 
CQBfinenient  of  school  discipline.  On  winter  even- 
ings, when  all  of  yoo,  Jemin^iamy  were  singing 
yoar  dmkt  dommmt  aroond  the  fire,  young  Leicester 
was,  many  a  time  and  oft,  wandering  at  large 
about  the  town.  And  oh !  how  craftily  was  eveiy 
thing  cootrired ;  how  dexterous  were  all  my  ma- 
chinatioos !  I  would  talk  to  my  victim  aboat 
charitv.  I  would  tell  him  that  there  were  stanr- 
iDg  people  in  the  city  whom  he  might  like  to  re- 
lieve— I  descanted  upon  the  surpassing  delights, 
which  arise  out  of  benevolence  and  generosity.  1 
said,  the  regulations  of  the  school  prohibited  that 
he  should  go  into  the  town,  but  that,  unwilling  as 
I  was  to  commit  any  breach  of  confidence,  I  could 
not  help  thinking  that  we  were  under  more  impera- 
tive obligations  to  help  the  fatherless  and  afflicted 
— to  raise  up  the  fallen  and  distressed.  A  few 
plausible  sophistries  sufficed  to  lull  all  suspicion 
in  the  breast  of  my  willing  victim.     I  gave  him 
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money  and  I  told  him  in  what  places  wretched- 
ness was  to  be  found.  I  told  him  to  go  forth  upon 
a  mission  of  charity,  '  But^  hark  you,  my  dear 
boy,  I  added,  there  are  such  and  such  places  in 
the  town — there  are  houses  where  lust  and  in- 
temperance hold  their  infernal  orgies,  go  not  near 
them  as  you  value  your  soul.  Eschew  the  very 
streets  wherein  they  are  planted.  Shun  them  as 
you  would  a  leprosy  or  a  contagion.'  Then  I 
would  tell  him  the  exact  situation  of  the  different 
houses  to  be  avoided. 

^*  Jemingham,  you  must  be  weary  of  this.  I 
need  not  carry  you  step  by  step  adown  the  de- 
scent which  I  dug  for  my  victim.  I  corrupted  the 
boy;  I  cannot  tell  you  half  of  the  schemes  which  I 
planned  for  his  undoing.  Amongst  other  very 
notable  contrivances,  I  suborned  a  certain  actress 
of  the  town  to  way-lay  him — young  Leicester  was 
ensnared.  The  woman  was  clever  and  astute. 
Her  meretricious  stories  were  eagerly  listened  to ; 
and  she  gained  the  ascendancy  over  the  affections 
of  the  boy.  She  introduced  the  wine-bottle  at  my 
■bidding ;  she  taught  the  young  profligate  to  de- 
light in  strong  drink.  She  supplied  him  with 
ardent  spirits.  At  sixteen  years  of  age  he  was  a 
drunkard. 

"  Do  you  remember  having  seen  me,  one  evening, 
at  the  cider  cellar  in  Maiden  Lane  ?     Your  most 


appearance  in  company  with  ymmg 
soon  sent  me  to  the  npper  eaith,  ood- 
1  annoml  beyond  measoie.  The  boy 
SGJooining  in  London,  haying  escaped 
6oaa  hcMM  nnder  a  pretext  of  an  invitation  from 
wmr  ancle.  /  soppbed  him  with  fiuxls — /  for- 
ofes&ed  tke  fnel  to  his  extraTagance.  I  looked 
ason  hun,  at  that  time,  as  my  own.  He  was  my 
scv^«ise — the  retribotory  sword  with  which  I 
soBoie  the  man  who  had  injured  me.  He  had 
already  decetred  his  &ther;  he  had  already  in- 
v^fcted  a  iiehes  of  the  most  deUberate  and  wanton 
bes ;  be  had  already  made  the  first  incision  in  the 
heart  of  his  dealing  parent.  Lord  Leicester  saw 
liiAZ  his  son  was  spotted — his  virtae  gone :  he  felt 
ihAi  :he  nch  promise  of  the  tender  plant  was 
bir^hced  :  chat  the  full  blown  flower  was  perfame- 
kes$«  chough  the  blossom  was  so  fair  and  sweet 
\'enly.  I  paid  back  the  agonies  which  he  had  in- 
flicted cpoQ  me :  Terily*  I  triamphed,  Jemingham, 
1  triumphed,  and — I  was  revenged. 

"*  But  my  work  was  as  yet  incomplete;  for 
Youc^  Leicester  was  still  adorned  by  many  re- 
deemm^  qualities.  He  was  kind-hearted,  and  he 
loved  his  tather;  he  was  sincere  in  his  attach- 
ments«  generous  and  open.  He  had  several  very 
amiable  characteristics:  as  vet  he  was  onlv  a 
profligate;   it  was  my  ambition  that  he  should 
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become   a   yillain — an  ingrate — and    curse   his 
father. 

'^  I  summoned  all  my  intellectual  resources  to 
encompass  this  crowning  machination.  I  went 
about  the  work  very  skilfully  ;  but  I  had  not  pro- 
ceeded far  when  I  was  checked  midway  in  my 
career,  and  I  relented :  yes,  Jemingham,  I  relented. 
Remorse  came  upon  me  torrent-like.  I  was  saved ; 
— ^my  victim  was  saved ;  but  still  I  had  gone  so 
far,  that  mine  enemy,  the  elder  Leicester,  was 
already  marked  for  the  grave ;  and  all  my  future 
efforts  were  unavailing  to  divert  the  stroke  which  I 
myself  had  directed. 

"  I  will  tell  you  how  it  was,  Jemingham.  Not 
many  days  after  you  saw  me  at  the  Cider  Cellars, 
young  Leicester  was  dining  with  me  at  my  lodg- 
ings. The  wine  had  flowed  liberally  between  us, 
and  I  was  somewhat  in  a  discursive  mood.  I  was 
speaking  of  foreign  countries,  and  my  companion 
seemed  to  listen  to  my  narrative  with  wrapt  and 
curious  attention.  I  told  him  of  the  wonders  I  had 
seen  of  the  ruins  of  ancient  Rome, — of  Pompeii, — 
of  Mount  Vesuvius, — of  the  Sistine  Chapel,  and 
the  Vatican.  I  was  more  than  wontedly  eloquent 
upon  the  subject;  for  the  wine  had  loosened  my 
tongue,  and,  indeed,  I  had  indulged  myself  freely, 
in  order  that  my  example  might  induce  my  victim 
to  exceed.     I  spake  of  Italy,  of  France,  and  Spain, 
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the  islands  of  the  Meditenanean,  and  the  Archi- 
pelago. There  are  few  men  who  have  visited  more 
places  in  Europe  than  I  have  in  the  course  of  my 
wanderings.  Well,  Jemingham,  I  was  speakii^of 
my  travels,  when  suddenly  young  Leicester  inter- 
rupted me.  *  I  beg  your  pardon,  Mr.  Delaval/ 
said  he, '  but  have  you  ever  in  the  course  of  your 
peregrinations  fallen  in  with  a  Mr.  MoreUm  ? — 'tis 
a  silly  question,  I  know ;  but — ^his  name,  sir,  was 
Godfray  Moreion.* 

^'  If  a  thunder-bolt  had  fallen  at  my  feet,  I  could 
not  have  been  more  paralyzed.  I  answered  not ; 
I  moved  not ;  I  was  as  a  statue,  without  volition, 
inca[)able  of  action.  I  know  not  how  long  I  con- 
tinued thu<; :  I  felt  a  hand  upon  my  shoulder,  and 
I  awoke,  as  it  were,  from  a  fearful  dream.  I  heard 
a  voice  saying,  '  What  ails  you,  Mr.  Delaval ;  are 
you  ill  ?' ' 

m 

**  I  recovered  myself.  I  collected  my  scattered 
senses.  I  saw  at  once  that  there  was  necessity  for 
exertion.  I  did  exert  myself  '  Yes,  Leicester/ 
I  said,  '  I  do  know, —  that  is,  I  did  know,  a 
person  who  bore  the  name  of  Moreton.  But  I 
did  not  meet  him  abroad,  neither  has  he  ever 
visited  the  continent.  The  mention  of  this  name 
recalled  a  series  of  very  painful  events,  which  I 
have  not  the  courage  to  touch  upon.  However, 
the  individual  whom   /  knew  was  not  God/ray 
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Moreton :  neither  is  he  amongst  the  living  now ;  he 
died  about  three  years  since :  his  name  was  Walter 
Moreton/ 

"This  was  quite  enough  to  satisfy  Harry  Leicester. 
He  was  well  acquainted  with  the  sensitiveness  of 
my  temperament,  and  there  was  nothing  more  pro- 
bable than  that  the  name  of  one,  whom  I  had 
known  under  painful  and  extraordinary  circum- 
stances, might  have  affected  me  in  the  manner 
described ;  so  he  took  little  note  of  the  circum- 
stance, and  was  proceeding  to  converse  upon  some 
ordinary  topic,  when  I  asked  him  the  motive  which 
had  prompted  him  to  put  this  question  concerning 
Grodfiray  Moreton  ? 

"  *  This  Mr.  Moreton/  said  the  boy,  *  was  a 
friend  of  my  dear  father's.  I  cannot  tell  you  the 
story  exactly,  but  I  fancy  that  they  quarrelled,  Mr. 
Delaval,  and  parted  with  mutual  curses.  I  speak 
ignorantly,  however.  All  that  I  know  positively 
is  this,  that  my  father,  one  day,  said  to  me,  '  Henry, 
if  you  should  happen  to  meet  any  person,  where- 
ever  he  may  be,  or  in  whatever  condition  of  life, 
whose  name  is  Moreton,  speak  to  him, — interrogate 
him ;  ask  him  if  he  knows  one  Godfray  Moreton, 

who  was  bom  in  the  year (I  forget  the  date), 

who  was  educated  at  Eton  and  at  Christ-Church, 
who  led  England  about  fifteen  years  sihce,  and 
who  has  never  been  heard  of  since.    Remember 
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dss  HeofT,  my  dnld.    Considar  it  an  kapciMiie 
datr;  and  when  I  am  dead,  joa  will  not  fiNget  die 
anxiety  of  your  parent  when  living, — ^will  yon,  my 
dear  child?     Promiaeme.     I  hope,  befiMe  I  dicyto 
make  my  peace  with  this  same  Godfiay  Moretoo; 
bat  if  I  do  not,  and  yon  should  ha{^)en,  in  after 
hie,  to  meet  with  him,  tell  him  that  I  am  deid, 
Henrr;  tell  him  that  I  blessed  him  befbie  I  died, 
and  that  I  trast  he  has  forgiven  me  for  the  injvy 
which  I  perpetrated  against  him  in  the  thought- 
lessness of  yooth.'     I  know  not  whether  these  were 
his  words,  bat  they  were  something  to  this  eAct, 
Mr.  Delaral ;  and  thoeibre,  when  I  hear  of  a  per- 
soa  who  has  dwelt  much  in  foreign  parts,  I  alwiys 
ask  him  if  he  has  fallen  in  with  this  same  Godfiray 
Moreton.' 

*^  We  soon  parted  after  this.  I  did  not  attempt 
to  sleep  all  that  night.  I  wept  tears  of  repentaDce, 
— and  1  prayed  for  the  first  time,  after  a  lapse  of 
fifteen  years.  Do  you  know,  that  when  my  heart 
was  teeming  with  hatred,  malice,  and  vindictiveness, 
I  durst  not  pray,-r— I  durst  not  commune  with  my 
God, — I  w^as  sore  afiraid.  And  what  did  1  fear?— 
perhaps  vou  will  answer,  *  the  frowns  of  an  ofiended 
Deity  ?'  No,  Jemingham,  I  feared  lest  my  inter- 
course with  God  might  soften  my  stony  heart. 
But  that  night, — if  I  were  to  live  until  the  judg- 
ment-day,  I  should  never  forget   that  night,— I 
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went  down  upon  my  knees,  I  prostrated  myself 
before  the  Most  High ;  I  wept, — I  was  in  an  agony, 
— I  outpoured  my  heart  in  the  presence  of  my 
God.     I  was  accepted ;    yes,  Jemingham,  I  was 
accepted ;  and  I  rose  up  an  altered  man.     I  was 
even  as  a  leper  that  had  been  cleansed.     All  evil 
feelings  fled  from  me ;  I  became  gentle  as  a  lamb. 
I  no  longer  thirsted  for  revenge ;  I  now  panted  to 
be  forgiven.     I  felt  as  if  a  mighty  weight  had  been 
suddenly  removed  from  my   bosom.     I     felt  as 
Prometheus  did,  when  Hercules  slew  the  vulture, 
which,  for  thirty  years,  had  been  preying  upon  the 
entrails  of  the  martyred  Titan.    I  ceased  to  account 
myself  as  one  upon  whom  the  curse  of  God  had 
fallen;  a  ray  of  hope  entered  into  my  soul;  an 
angel  voice  whispered  in  my  ear  words  of  comfort 
and  joy.     I  thought  that  I  heard  a  seraphic  choir 
singing  in  rapturous  concert,  '  Rejoice  ye,  for  an 
iomiortal  soul  is  saved, — a  sinner  has  repented.' 

**  I  rose  up  an  altered  man.  I  was  tranquil — 
for  fifteen  years  I  had  not  tasted  of  serenity,  and 
now  I  was  quite  calm — calm  as  a  slumbering  in- 
fant, and  I  was  at  peace  with  the  whole  world. 
My  curses  were  changed  into  blessings, — my 
hatred  into  love,— my  revenge  into  forgiveness,— 
my  wretchedness, — ^no,  Jemingham,  I  was  still  an 
unhappy  wretch.  But  my  misery  was  of  a  softer 
nature.     I  was  as  a  chastened,  a  stricken  man.    I 
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did  not  feel  the  wild  fire  raging  in  my  bosom  u 
heretofore.  My  soal  was  not  wrenched,  as  it  had 
been,  by  a  violent  and  gnawing  agony.  But  1 
was  miserable — quietly,  passively,  though  in- 
tensely miserable;  for  I  tbon^t  of  Lord  Leices- 
ter and  his  son,  and  I  cried  '  It  is  too  late.' 

**  *  I  must  be  up»  and  stilling/  I  said,  *  then 
is  no  time  to  be  lost,'  and  on  the  morrow  I  ner?ed 
myself  to  the  task  of  demolishing  that  noble 
structure  which  my  wickedness  had  heaped  up. 
I  went  to  Leicester;  I  told  him  that  I  regretted 
to  percdve  the  course  of  profligacy  which  he  was 
foUowins:.  I  told  him  that  he  had  fallen  into  etil 
ways,  the  dangers  of  which  it  was  my  duty  to  indi- 
cate. I  implored  him,  as  he  loved  his  father,  as 
he  valued  his  own  happiness,  to  check  himself  in 
his  career  of  vice.  My  exhortations  were  impres- 
sive, and  they  were  sincere.  I  had  no  covert  de- 
signs ;  I  was  no  longer  the  systematic  hypocrite ; 
the  cold-blooded,  heartless  villain,  recommending 
sin  by  condemning  it.  My  conduct  was  genuine 
and  without  disguise.  I  spoke  the  truth ;  I  said 
what  I  felt ;  but  I  did  not  succeed  as  I  could  have 
desired.  At  length  I  summoned  all  my  eneigiesi 
and  told  Leicester,  totidem  verbis^  that  he  was  '  kil- 
ling his  poor  father.'  The  bgy  was  of  an  affec- 
tionate disposition,  and  he  was  startled  by  these 
words.     I  saw  at  once  that  they  had  produced 
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the  desired  effect  upon  his  mind.  '  I  have  done 
wrong/  he  said,  '  there  is  no  denying  it.  I  have 
deceived  my  confiding  father.  I  will  go  home  to 
him  and  confess  my  error ;  I  will  ask  his  blessing 
and  his  forgiveness.  I  vrill  leave  London  this 
evening;' — and  Leicester  quitted  the  rallying- 
place  of  pleasure. 

''  But  it  is  more  difficult  to  eradicate  vice  than 
to  implant  it.  Leicester  returned  to  school.  I 
watched  over  him  narrowly ;  I  restrained  him ;  I 
saved  him  from  many  vicious  excesses — for  I  still 
had  dominion  over  the  boy.  My  exhortations 
were  not  wholly  inefficient ;  but  I  could  not  re- 
store his  soul  to  aught  resembling  its  original 
whiteness.  He  was  still  a  prpfligate  at  heart, 
though  he  controlled  himself,  because  he  feared 
my  reproaches.    At  length  he  was  removed  from 

Dr.  R 's ;  I  did  not  lose  sight  of  him  then, 

for  I  resigned  my  situation  in  the  school,  and  I 
often  had  an  interview  with  young  Leicester.  Un- 
known to  the  father,  we  kept  up  our  acquaintance 
with  one  another,  until  the  boy  was  sent  abroad, 
under  the  guidance  of  a  tutor  to  travel,  and  then 
I  lost  sight  of  him  for  the  period  of  more  than  a 
year. 

**  I  often  visited Castle  in  disguise  ;  and  I 

saw  that  its  noble  owner  was  rapidly  sinking  into 
the  grave.     It  happened,  one  day,  when  I  was  in 
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the  iieigfaboarhood,  that  Lord  Leioester  was  vat- 
denly  attacked  by  a  malady  of  an  appallmg  nt- 
tare,  and  it  was  sappoeed  that  a  few  days  would 
complete  the  sam  of  his  existence  upon  eardi. 
The  first  step  that  suggested  itself  to  my  mmA^ 
was  to  proceed  with  all  haste  to  Brasseky  wbat 
yoong  Leicester  was  at  that  time  sojoomii^y  tint 
I  might  bring  the  boy  to  the  bed-side  of  his  fether; 
but  this  impulse  was  evanescait^  and  it  soon  gate 
place  to  soberer  reflections.  'No/ Isaid, 'I  willnot 
quit  this  place.  I  most  be  on  the  spot,  or  Leioester 
may  die  unreconciled,  unblessingy  and  unblest' 

**  A  courier  was  despatched  to  Brussels,  and 
the  son  arrired  in  time  to  catch  the  last  breath  of 
his  father.  I  was  there,  Jemingham,  I  was  there, 
— 1  stood  beside  the  death-bed  of  him  whom  I  had 
loved  and  hated.  I  stood  beside  his  death-bed, 
not  as  an  enemy,  or  an  ayenger : — not  as  I  oooe 
desired  to  stand  beside  it  that  I  might  feast  upon 
the  death-agony  of  Leicester ;  but  I  stood  there 
with  a  heart  full  of  sorrow, — with  eyes  brimful  of 
tears, — a  contrite  sinner  hoping  to  be  forgiven,— 
a  stricken  deer  suing  to  be  blest. 

"  I  will  not  dwell  with  much  prolixity  upon  this 
death-bed  scene  ;  it  is  too  painful  e?en  in  memorf. 
Young  Leicester  knelt  beside  the  couch,  clasping 
with  a  ferrid  pressure  one  of  his  father's  attenuated 
hands,  which  ever  and  anon  he  lifted  up  to  his 
arid  lips,  and  kissed,  whilst  the  fears  fell  upon  it 
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like  rain-drops,  for  he  wept  piteously.     I  also  was 
there,  but  the  dying  man  did  not  know  me ;  he 
knew  no  one,  he  saw  no  one  but  his  son ;  he  was 
growing  very  faint  indeed,  but  the  physician,  with 
finger  on  his  mouth,  besought  his  patient  in  vain 
to  be  silent.    Leicester  was  uttering,  in  a  low  tone, 
his  last  dying  adjurations  to  his  son — '  Henry,  my 
beloved,  do  you   hear  me?'     My  voice  is  very 
feeble,  I  know,  but  I  cannot,  indeed,  speak  louder. 
Do  not  weep,  but  listen  to  me,  my  son.     Bend 
down,  lower,  lower  yet ;  you  have  heard  me,  before 
now,   speak  of  one  Godfray  Moreton ;  we  were 
friends  in  youth,  oh,  such  friends  !  but  I  wronged 
him,  and  he  fled  from  me,  and  he  cursed  me ; — 
no !  not  that,  Oodfray   Moreton  could  not  curse, 
but  he  left  me,  and  hark  you,  Henry,  I  have  never 
been  happy  since.     But  lower,  lower,  do  you  hear 
me  V  (He  was  uttering  very  distinctly ;  in  reality,  his 
voice  strengthened  as  he  more  nearly  approached 
death,  but  he  thought  that  he  was  growing  inarti- 
culate.) '  Well,  my  beloved,  I  have  no  time  to  tell  you 
all  that  I  would  say,  but  when  I  am  buried,  Henry, — 
it  is  a  sore  thing  to  feel  on  your  death-bed,  that  one 
whom  you  have  grievously  injured  is  unreconciled 
with  you  to  the  last,— but  when  I  am  buried,  my 
love,  seek  out  this   Godfray   Moreton;  rest  not 
day  or  night  until  you  have  found  him.    Tell  him, 
that  in  my  latest  moments — ^that  at  the  last  gasp, 
I  blessed   him — that  I  prayed  to  God,   in  His 
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infinite  mercy,  so  to  dispose  the  heart  of  God- 
fi«y  Moreton,  that  he  may  forgive  me  before  be 
dies,  and  that  he  may  not  hate  me  when  I  tm 
dead.    Beseech  him  to  foigive  me,  Henry,  beseedi 

him • 

^  I  could  abstain  no  longer — I  advanced ;  I 
threw  myself  upon  my  knees  beside  his  bed ;  I 
stretched  out  my  arms  towards  the  dying  m^ 
and,  weeping  like  a  child,  I  sobbed  out,  ereiy 
word  choking  me — *  You  are  forgiven,  Leicester; 
I  am  he — I  am  Godfray  Moreton,  and  I  bless  you/ 
The  sick-man  raised  himself  upon  his  pillow, 
looked  at  me  steadfastly  for  a  moment,  and  falling 
again  upon  his  back,  he  cried  out — '  You  are  not 
he — Wliy  dost  thou  seek  to  impose  upon,  and  to 
torture,  a  dying  man?  Thou  art  not  Godfray 
Moreton !'  I  drew  a  miniature  from  my  breast, 
and,  pointing  to  it,  I  made  answer — *  Surely  as 
this  is  the  portrait  of  you,  Lord  Leicester,  so 
surely  is  he  who  owns  it,  no  other  than  Grodfiray 
Moreton.'  The  dying  man  recognized  the  por- 
trait— visions  of  the  past  rose  up  before  him — a 
br^ht  smile  played  for  a  moment  across  his  wan, 
sunken  face ;  he  was  thinking,  at  least  it  appeared 
so  to  me,  of  the  time  when  he  was  young  and  inno- 
cent, and  happy  as  the  day  was  long  :  'Ah  !'  be 
said,  *  this  is  my  portrait — true — true — Henry !  my 
beloved  Henry  !  Look  at  this  picture,  and  then  into 
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my  fece !  Ah  !  do  you  see  the  likeness  ?  Youth 
and  age — life  and  death — the  beginning  and  the 
end.  Henry,  to  this  favour  you  must  come  at  last. 
Think,  think,  my  boy,  before  it  is  too  late ;'  and 
then,  after  a  pause,  he  continued,  pointing  at  me 
with  one  lean  finger,  '  Henry,  do  you  know  that 
man  ?  How  came  he  in  this  room  ?  He  says  that 
he  is  Gkxlfray  Moreton ;  but  he  is  not.*  '  Oh, 
yes,'  I  cried,  '  and,  indeed,  I  am, — I  am  he  of 
whom  you  speak,  by  that  picture  you  may  know 
me;  bless  me,  then;  forgive  me,  Leicester;'  but 
still  he  would  not  believe  that  I  was  otherwise 
than  an  impostor  or  a  madman. 

" '  Do  you  know  him,  Henry  ?'  asked  Lord 
Leicester.  The  boy  had  seen  me  kneeling  by  the 
bedside  of  his  father ;  I  was  there,  indeed,  by  his 
permission ;  he  had  distinctly  heard  me  proclaim 
myself  as  the  long-lost  Godfray  Moreton,  and 
knowing  me  as  he  did,  he  was  thunderstruck  ;  he 
was  paralyzed ;  he  thought  that  it  was  all  a  dream ; 
he  knew  not  whether  his  senses  were  not  wander- 
ing ;  perhaps  he  did  not  see  aright ;  it  was  all  a 
wondrous  enigma  to  the  boy ;  but  at  length  he 
faltered  out,  '  Yes,  father,  I  know  him  well ;  he  is 
Mr.  Delaval ;  he  is  my  best  friend,  the  oldest  and 
kindest  beside  yourself  that  I  have  in  the  whole 
world.'  *  Ah !  ah !'  cried  the  dying  man,  '  I 
thought  80 ;  he  is  not  Moreton,  not  Godfray  More- 

VOL.  II.  p 
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tso,  I  knevh;  bvt,  kuk  to«,  die  raJ  Godfny 

Mucecuo.  To«  remember— the  reel  Godfimy ' 

and  it£§  TCAGc  died  awmT,  he  eoeld  eiticiakte  no 
zxii^ce :  these  were  his  Isst  wofd& 

**  Bat  the  breeth  lingcRd  jet  for  some  time  k 
ixs  bcckeo  tenemept  of  cktr,  and  quitted  k  not,  tt 
lasc  vithoat  rnanr  a  peiofbl  struggle.  It  it  t 
fearfol  thioc/  indeed,  when  the  deputing  qpiiit 
wresches  the  firmme  of  a  dying  man ;  when  dK 
dfi§torted  features,  the  iqitanied,  rolling  eye,  the 
ihsaTiog  chest,  the  gasping  month,  and  the  wnduDg 
limbic,  all  tell  how  dreadful  is  the  death-agonj. 
When  the  spirit  passeth  away  gently,  there  is 
r.  'thing  terrible  in  the  sight  of  death  ;  but  the  long, 
O3otinuous,  deadly  throes — the  convulsire  parox-» 
vsms — the  loud  and  laborious  anbelations  which 
tear  the  sufferer  s  body,  are,  indeed,  heart-roidiiig 
to  witness.  Let  me  not  enlarge  upon  these  things; 
1  saw  him  die ;  at  long  intervals  came  forth  his 
painful  respirations ;  at  length  there  was  a  pause 
of  unusual  duration, — was  it  the  last?  No, 
another  yet,  and  another, — but  now  all  is  over ;  no 
sound  issues  from  those  motionless  lips — no  breath 
from  those  quiet  nostrils ;  I  bent  over  the  soulless 
corpse, — there  was  nothing  left  which  spoke  of  life; 
still,  silent,  cold,  it  was  more  like  a  thing  of  wax, 
or  of  marble,  than  aught  beside.  I  flung  myself 
upon  my  knees,  beside  the  bed,  in  an  agony;  I  was 
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disowned  and  discredited , — the  act  of  reconciliation 
was  unaccomplished^  but  I  was  not,  indeed,  un- 
blessed; I  was  forgiven;  Leicester's  forgiveness 
and  benediction  were  upon  me.  I  looked  towards 
the  heavens,  and  exclaimed — '  But  am  I  forgiven 
there  V 

*'  My  story  is  done.  You  know  the  rest.  You 
know  what  Leicester  is  now.  You  may  see  too 
what  he  might  have  been,  if  I  had  not  corrupted 
bis  soul.  J  have  endeavoured  to  save  him,  but 
to  no  purpose.  He  is  most  irreclaimably  a  pro- 
fligate. The  other  night  you  met  a  man  upon 
the  stairs  enveloped  in  a  large  cloak,  that 
man " 

"  Was  Leicester,"  I  interrupted.  "  It  is  strange; 
but  through  all  his  disguise  I  recognized  a  familiar 
face ;  but  why  this  disguise  ?" 

'^  It  is  of  my  seeking.  Some  time  ago  it  was 
my  desire  to  dwell  in  obscurity ;  a  relative  of  mine 
was  endeavouring  to  discover  me,  and — but  you 
understand  me.  I  should  have  gone  abroad,  but 
thai  I  thought  the  knowledge  of  my  presence  would 
be  some  check  upon  poor  Leicester's  licentious- 
ness. Perhaps,  you  know  that  he  is  dreadfully 
involved.  He  gambles.  To  my  certain  know- 
ledge he  has  lost  fifty  thousand  pounds  at 's. 

He  was  never  rich.     His  father  at  one  time  was 
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very  much  impoverished^  and  though  for  mioy 
years  before  his  death  he  had  reduced  his  expen- 
diture,  his  accumulations  were  iDCoosiderable,  and 
he  died  by  no  means  in  affluence.  When  you 
met  Leicester  the  other  night,  he  had  been  seeking 
assistance  from  me;  I  gave  him  what  he  de- 
manded of  course;  it  was  to  liquidate  a  debt  of 
honour ;  and  he  had  come  up  to  London  on  pur- 
pose to  raise  funds  for  that  purpose.  As  I  caused 
him  to  become  a  gamester,  it  is  right  that  I  should 
render  the  sufferings  which  accrue  from  this  dan- 
gerous propensity  as  trifling  as  they  can  be  ren- 
dered ;  but  I  am  utterly  unable  to  eradicate  this 
evil  habit  from  his  constitution.  I  have  made 
liim  partly  acquainted  with  my  history  and  he  for- 
gives me ;  but  he  does  not  know  all. 

"  How  powerful  is  the  effect  of  custom.  Even 
now  I  sometimes  forget  that  I  have  no  enemy  b 
the  world.  The  other  night  when  you  proposed  to 
drink  the  health  of  Lord  Leicester,  I  was  seized 
with  an  incontrollable  fury  ;  I  forgot  that  he 
against  whom  I  had  been  plotting  vengeance  for 
fifteen  years,  had  gone  down  to  the  grave,  and  had 
blessed  nie  before  he  died.  This  is  not  strange. 
The  crippled  limb  of  the  captive,  who  has  worn 
the  fetter  for  many  a  long  year,  does  not  reassume 
its  natural  elasticity  as  soon  as  the  manacle  is 
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struck  off.  Even  now  there  are  seasons,  Jeming- 
ham,  when  I  feel  an  inordinate  craving  for  re- 
venge^  and  when  I  remember  myself,  I  still  feel  a 
thirst  for  something,  I  know  not  what ;  and  yet — 
but  I  have  finished,  my  friend;  I  have  only  to  add 
*  Tray  for  mt^  " 
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CHAPTER  X. 


But  do  TOO  tlunk  bit  brother  lores  her? 

Beaumont  end  Flitcbbb. 

This  wild-gooee  chtM  ii  done. 


I  CALLED  upon  Delaval,  on  the  following  mom- 
ingy  and  he  complained  of  growing  stronger  and 
stronger. — "  Mine  must  be  a  constitution  of  iron/' 
he  saidy  '^  or  I  should  have  died  long  before  this.  1 
wonder  that  my  restless  mind  has  not  worn  out  its 
tenement  of  clay.  Well !  let  it  be,  Jemingfaam, 
I  am  happier  than  I  was  yesterday — happier! — that 
is  not  a  word  with  which  I  have  aught  more  to  do ; 
I  ought  to  say  I  am  less  wretched ;"  and  he  buried 
his  face  in  his  hands. 

I  took  my  departure^  and  when  I  reached  home, 
the  porter,  who  opened  the  door,  put  a  card  into 
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my  hand,  and  told  me  that  the  gentleman  who 
left  it,  would  call  again  in  the  course  of  the  morn- 
ing. The  gentleman  was  Charles  Sinclair,  and  he 
soon  made  his  appearance,  looking  as  much  like 
Hyperion  as  anything  could  possibly  be. 

We  communed  for  some  time  together,  but  our 
mutual  explanations  were  unsatisfactory.  We  had 
both  of  us  exerted  ourselves  to  the  utmost,  but,  in 
effect,  we  had  done  nothing.  We  were  just  as  far 
from  discovering  Everard  as  we  had  been  upon  the 
first  day  of  our  meeting.  "  For  my  part,"  said  Mr. 
Sinclair, "  I  think  that  we  had  better  offer  a  reward, 
and  put  the  advertisement  in  the  newspaper." 

**  I  agree  with  you,"  I  answered,  "  as  to  the 
latter,  but  not  as  to  the  former,  part  of  your  propo- 
sition. Allow  me  to  move  an  amendment :  I  think 
that  we  had  better  exercise  as  much  delicacy  as 
we  can  in  the  business." 

**  Precisely  so,"  replied  Mr.  Sinclair ;  *'  but  we 
must  not  allow  delicacy  to  interfere  with  our  more 
important  duties ;  we  must  not  suffer  it  to  throw  a 
single  impediment  in  our  way." 

*'  You  are  right,  Mr.  Sinclair,"  I  said ;  "  we  had 
better,  I  think,  insert  an  advertisement  in  each  one 
of  the  leading  journals,  but  I  would  postpone  offer- 
ing the  reward  until  all  other  measures  have  failed. 
It  is  too  much  like  crying  a  horse  or  a  dog — *  Lost, 
stolen,  or  strayed.' " 
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^  There  is  somethiii^  in  dnt,"*  cried  m  j  Titmic 
compaoioD ;  *^  for  ETeraid  is  exceedingly  sensitiTe.'' 

•*  Well,  then,"  I  rejoined,  "  my  ndrice  is  this:" 
andy  uking  up  a  pen,  I  proceeded  to  draw  op  i 
notice  fur  the  newspapers;^  My  adrice,  then  is,  Mr. 
Sinclair,  to  insert  a  simple  adYertiaement  of  tlii» 
nature : — '  If  this  sktmU  meei  ike  ejfe  <^  Everard 
Sinclair,  Etq.  teamdson  of  ike  late  Ckitrks  Simdtir, 
of  CiofJdiMgioM  Hmli,  BerksUre,  he  is  earme$lfy  ft- 
quested  to  communicate  with  Ciamde  Jermv^iam, 
jEiy.  So.  — ,  ♦  •  •  Street,  Lomhm:  I  think 
that  when  he  sees  my  name,  and  is  informed  by 
the  adTcrtisement  that  I  am  in  England,  he  will 
write  to  make  some  inquiries  concerning  his  old 
friend/* 

'^  Nothing  can  be  better,"  said  Mr.  Sinclair, — 
'*  if  you  have  no  objection  to  your  name  appearing 
in  this  wav." 

m 

"  None  whatever,"  I  replied;  '^besides,  I  will 
quote  your  own  words.  '  We  must  not  allow  de- 
licacy to  interfere  with  our  more  important  duties;' 
and  as  all  delicacy  in  this  instance  must  be  purely 
of  a  selfish  nature,  I  shall  throw  it  aside  without 
any  ceremony,  having  voted  it  a  useless  com- 
modity. And  now  having  settled  this  question.  let 
us  talk  of  something  else.  You  will,  of  course, 
dine  with  me  this  evening;  indeed,  if  you  are  no^ 
engaged,  I  will  take  no  excuse,  Mr.  Sinclair.     We 
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hare  a  small  bachelor  party,  and  my  uncle  will  be 
delighted  to  see  you." 

Day  after  day  was  buried  in  the  capacious  se- 
pulchre of  the  past,  yet  I  received  no  answer  to  my 
advertisement,  and  I  almost  began  to  despond. 
At  length,  on  the  day  preceding  that  on  which 
my  uncle  had  determined  to  quit  the  metropolis 
for  the  season,  I  received  an  ill-written  and  ill- 
spelt  letter,  signed  John  Moxon,  ♦  ♦  ♦  near 
Appleby,  which  informed  me  that  he  had  read 
my  advertisement  in  a  newspaper,  which  wa^ 
taken  in  at  the  Crown  and  Sceptre  Tavern,  and 
that  he  lost  no  time  in  acquainting  me  that  a  young 
man  named  Sinclair,  with  a  wife  and  a  little  girl, 
were  lodging  in  his  house, — that  they  were  almost 
in  a  destitute  condition,  having  no  friends  in  the 
neighbourhood,  or  any  money  in  the  world  to  pur- 
chase medicine  for  the  poor  young  woman,  who 
was  lying  at  the  point  of  death.  My  correspondent 
exhorted  me  to  lose  no  time,  for  he  was  sure  that 
if  the  young  woman  were  to  die,  Mr.  Sinclair 
would  go  out  of  bis  wits,  or  very  probably  follow 
his  wife  in  a  short  time  to  the  grave. 

And  here  was  a  piece  of  alarming  intelligence. 
I  had  discovered  the  residence  of  my  friend  only  to 
learn  the  extremity  of  his  affliction.  Fraught  with 
misery  as  were  these  tidings,  I  felt  that  it  was  my 
duty  to  be  firm  and  collected, — to  exert  every  energy 
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of  mind  and  body, — to  be  prompt,  and  to  lose  no 
time.  I  went  forthwith  to  Mr.  Sinclair,  I  tdd 
him  the  purport  of  the  letter,  bat  I  did  not 
suffer  him  to  read  its  cootmts ;  and  then  I 
signified  my  intention  of  starting  that  ni^t  for 
Appleby. 

Mr.  Sinclair  said  that  he  would  accompany  ne ; 
but  I  prevailed  upon  him  not  to  do  so.  **  No/' 
I  said,  "  there  are  vaiious  reasons  why  you  had 
better  remain  at  home, — for  your  own  sake, — ^for 
Everard's  sake,  do  not  go.  It  would  be  painfiil 
to  both  parties,  believe  me,  it  would  indeed,  to  meet 
under  such  circumstances  as  the  present.  Let  oie 
forewarn  him  of  your  coming ;  let  me  go  alone  to 
Appleby.  Your  companionship  would  not  assist 
me ;  you  had  better  remain  at  home." 

Mr.  Sinclair  acceded  to  my  proposals ;  I  had  not 
told  him  the  desolate  condition  in  which  his  poor 
brother  was  situated.  I  thought  it  prudent  only 
to  mention  that  he  was  residing  near  Appleby^ 
and  that  his  wife  was  suffering  from  ill  health, 
which  1  did  not  represent  as  very  dangerous. 

I  despatched  a  servant  immediately  to  secure 
me  a  seat  in  the  mail,  and  then  I  went  forth  to  visit 
Margaret  de  Laurier. 

She  was  alone,  but  I  was  a  privileged  person, 
and  was  admitted ;  I  told  her  of  my  intended  de- 
parture for  the  north,  and  of  the  embassy  upon 
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which  I  was  going.     How   sweet  it   was  to  be 
praised  by  such  lips  as  Margaret  de  Laurier*s ! . 

Mr.  de  Laurier  was  not  in  ignorance  of  the  feel- 
ings, with  which  I  regarded  his  daughter.     I  was, 
indeed,  her  established  suitor,  and  the  ItaUan  was 
delighted  beyond    measure  by  the    prospect    of 
Margaret's  union  with  one,    whom   he    already 
loved  with  an  affection  almost  parental :  and  yet  I 
had  never  yet  mentioned  the  word  marriage  in 
the  presence  of  the  maiden.     I  had  never  proposed 
legitimately;  I  had  always  shrunk  from  the  task 
as  something  conventional  and  formal,  which  did 
not  harmonize  with  the  spirituality  of  my  love ; 
but  now  that  I  was  about  to  leave  her,  I  knew  not 
for  how  long,  I  deemed  it  expedient,  for  various 
reasons,  not  to  postpone  this  little  ceremony  any 
longer. 

The  reader  will  be  pleased  to  learn  that  1  pro- 
posed, in  due  form,  and  was  accepted. 

"  But, — Margaret,  my  beloved,"  I  said,  "  there 
is  one  thing  that  I  would  ask  you  before  I  go. 
You  will  think  it  strange,  perhaps,  but  you  must 
not  think  it  unkind  :  for  there  is  no  levity  or  wan- 
tonness in  the  feelings  which  dictate  this  question; 
much,  however,  depends  upon  your  answer.  1  am 
foolish  and  superstitious ;  a  vague  presentiment  of 
coming  evil  has  been  haunting  me  for  some  time. 
If  you  knew,  as  you  one  day  will  know,  all  the 
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ercnto  of  mr  past  life,  joo  would  not  think  ay 
fears  wholly  grouiidless, — Mugaiet,  yoa  know  my 
brother  Frederick ;  voo  hnTe  known  him  tar  soon 
time ;  tell  me,  has  he  ever  spoken  of  love  in  yoar 
presence?'' 

^  Yes,  Claude,  yes !"  replied  Margaret  with  an 
arch  smile  playing  aroond  her  lips, — ^he  h» 
spoken  of  love  in  my  presence,  and  to  me ;  are  yov 
sabred  now  ?" 

I  saw,  by  the  expression  of  Maigaret's  fiu^  thtl 
there  was  no  erreat  evil  to  be  feared :  bnt  still  1 
was  anxious  that  she  shonld  explain  herself, — 
^^  What  did  he  say,  my  own  Margaret?  Tell  me; 
I  am  dvins:  to  know." 

**  Then  a  few  words  iiill  save  your  life,^*  rejoined 
Margaret,  laughing  as  she  spoke ;  ''  Mr.  Frederick 
Jemingham  said  something — it  was  in  this  very 
room,  Claude,  and  in  the  month  of  May  last,  the 
first  week  of  the  long  vacation;  he  had  been  dining 
here  with  your  uncle,  and  Jaspar  Haughton  was 
here,  and  Sir  Seyton  Willoughby,  and " 

"  What  a  provoking  little  creature  you  are,"  1 
exclaimed,  for  Margaret  was  purposely  amplifying 
her  story,  and  pausing  between  every  word,  which 
she  uttered  with  a  kind  of  mock  gravity,  whilst,  at 
the  same  time  she  fixed  her  large,  splendid  eyes 
upon  my  face,  to  mark  the  effect  produced  upon 
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me  by  her  sportive^  though  tantalizing,  procrastina- 
tion. 

"  What  a  provoking  little  creature  you  are,"  said 
I,  "  with  your  long  muster-roll  of  visitors,  and  the 
preciseness  of  your  dates  and  references.  One 
would  think  that  you  were  giving  your  evidence 
before  a  jury,  my  own  Margaret.  I  ask  you  about 
my  brother  Frederick,  and  you  tell  me  a  long  story 
about  Sir  Jaspar  Somebody  and  Mr.  Willoughby 
Haughton." 

«  Well,  then,"  cried  Margaret,  "  I  will  tell  you, 
without  any  further  circumlocution ;  that  is,  if  you 
will  promise,  beforehand,  that  you  will  not  be 
jealous  of  your  brother." 

"  Nonsense,  Margaret !  However,  I  do  promise 
most  fiuthfully." 

**  Listen  then,  Claude,  listen  !  Be  all  ear,  sense, 
feeling,  to  understand  this  awful  disclosure.  Fre- 
derick said  something  to  me  one  day  about — 
brotherly  love  towards  all  men.'* 

"  Ah !  Margaret,  sly  one !"  I  said ;  "  you  did  this 
to  try  my  temper.  Did  I  not  behave  well  ? — tell 
me,  was  I  not  very  patient?  1  shall  reward  my- 
self, Margaret!"  And  I  kissed  her, —  a  sweet 
reward. 

But  as  love-scenes  are  proverbially  dull  second- 
hand, perhaps  the  reader  will  be  glad  to  transport 
his  imagination  fh)m  Mr.  De  Laurier's  drawing- 
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room  to  the  interior  of  tlie  Glasgow  mail,  where 
he  will  find  an  elderly  lady,  whose  name  I  do  not 
know, — a  certain  professor  of  mcnral  philow^y,— 
a  pert  young  medical  student,  and  the  writer  of 
this  autobiography,  who  had  taken  his  place  as 
fiar  as  Appleby,  in  Westmoreland,  to  which  place 
he  was  bound,  on  a  mission  of  the  utmost  import- 
ance  to  the  welfiue  of  his  long-lost  firiend,  and  die 
happiness  of  his  own  soul. 

I  remember  nothing  about  the  journey,  excepting 
that  it  was  lace-week  at  Doncaster,  and  that  when 
we  passed  through  that  town,  I  wished  that  I  had 
been  going  no  further;  for  nothing  could  hate 
been  more  at  Tariance  with  the  gay  scene,  which 
surrounded  me,  than  the  melancholy  which  preyed 
upon  my  heart,  when  1  thought  of  Everard  Sin- 
clair. I  heartily  wished  that  I  had  been  bound 
upon  a  less  sorrowful  mission. 

We  arrived  at  Appleby.  I  took  up  my  quartei«, 
I  think,  at  the  Crown  Hoiely  or  whatever  may  have 
been  the  name  of  the  principal  house  of  entertain- 
ment, in  those  days.  My  first  care  was  to  order 
some  dinner,  or,  rather,  some  supper,  for  it  was 
somewhat  late  when  the  vehicle,  in  which  I  had 
travelled,  deposited  its  precious  burthen  at  the 
above-mentioned  hotel.  No  great  act  was  ever 
accomplished  upon  an  empty  stomach, — a  truth  to 
which  all  historians,  from  Homer  downwards,  have 
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amply  testified,  and  which  I  have  credited  all  my 
life,  as  a  dogma  beyond  dispute. 

When  I  had  dined,  I  asked  the  waiter  if  there 
was  a  place  called  *  *  *  in  this  neighbourhood  ? 
(For  the  convenience  of  the  reader  and  of  myself, 
I  shall  call  this  place  by  the  name  of  Gh-assington.) 

"  Yes,  sir,*'  said  the  waiter,  "  there  is ;  it  Ues 
about  six  miles  to  the  norward  of  this  town." 

"  Are  the  roads  that  lead  to  it  pretty  good?  " 

*^  No,  sir,  desperate  bad  ;  they  are  undergoing  a 
repair,  and  are  hardly  safe  after  sun-set." 

I  looked  at  my  watch,  and  I  saw  that  it  was 
five-and-twenty  minutes  past  ten.  ^'  Then  you 
would  not  recommend  me,  waiter,  to  have  a  post- 
chaise  out  this  evening  ?  I  have  very  urgent  busi- 
ness at  Orassington,  and — waiter,  you  may  go  for 
the  dessert." 

"  Yes,  sir."  And  I  settled  myself  for  the  even- 
ing, with  a  bottle  of  red  wine  to  keep  me  company, 
and  a  volume  of  Rousseau  s  Confessions,  which  I 
found  behind  the  pillow  of  the  sofo.  I, — I  who  had 
traversed  the  whole  country  in  search  of  my  friend, 
upon  the  very  eve  of  discovering  the  lost  one, 
halted,  for  no  other  reason  than  that  I  was  weary, 
and  the  roads  were  bad.  Yet  so  it  was  ;  ^  I  took 
mine  ease  at  mine  inn,'  bent  upon  enjoying  myself 
to  the  utmost.  I  put  my  feet  upon  a  chair, — I 
sipped  my  port, — I  cracked  my  filberts, — 1  smiled 
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over  my  book,  with  just  as  mach  gusto,  as  if  Ihad 
been  goii^  to  be  married,  on  the  following  mom- 
ii^,  to  Margaret  de  Laorier. 

Bat  the  morning  came ;  and,  a  little  after  sun- 
rise, I  ordered  a  post-chaise  to  be  brought  imme- 
diately to  the  door,  and,  whilst  they  were  putting 
to  the  horses,  I  swallowed  a  hasty  break&st. 
*^  To  Grassington,  with  all  speed,*'  I  said ;  and 
throwing  mjrself  into  the  comer  of  the  hard-backed, 
comfortless  Tehicle,  I  abandoned  myself  to  reflec- 
tions, which  were  almost  as  comfortless  as  the 
chaise. 

Our  progress  was  Fery  slow ;  for,  as  the  waiter 
at  Appleby  had  rightly  informed  me,  the  roads 
were  '*  desperate  bad ;"  and  the  horses,  though 
excellent  of  their  kind,  had  great  difficulty  in 
getting  along.  However,  after  a  melancholy  jour- 
ney ( slower  than  a  "  City  Progress,"  which  is  lucus 
a  non  lucendo)  of  an  hour  and  five  minutes,  I  was 
deposited  at  the  Crown  and  Sceptre, — the  grand 
hotel  of  the  village  of  Grassington. 

I  called  the  landlord.  "  Mr.  Ruddyman/'  1 
said,  ^  can  you  kindly  direct  me  to  the  house  of 
one  John  Moxon,  who  resides  in  this  village  ?" 

**  \^Tiy,  sir,  yes,"  said  the  landlord,  "  I  might ; 
but  as  John  himself  be  here  in  the  tap,  taking  his 
morning  glass,  perhaps  it  will  do  as  well  to  send 
he  to  you." 
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"  Exactly  so,  Mr.  Ruddyman/'  I  replied ;  and 
io  a  few  minutes  Mr.  John  Moxon  presented  him- 
self. 

Now  John  Moxon  was  an  individual  who  legi- 
timately belonged  to  the  ''  labouring  classes/'  and 
who  might  have  been  a  very  respectable  personage, 
had  he  not  been  united  in  wedlock  to  a  woman, 
who  had  "  a  fortune  of  her  own,"  in  the  shape  of 
a  house  at  Appleby,  which  was  rented  at  fifty 
pounds />erc/;i/itim,  a  sum  which  made  John  Moxon 
regard  himself  in  the  light  of  a  gentleman,  though 
his  neighbours,  with  one  accord,  pronounced  him 
the  greatest  blackguard  in  the  county.  And,  in 
sooth,  they  were  not  much  mistaken;  for  the 
absence  of  employment  had  rendered  him  a 
poacher,  a  drunkard,  and  a  vagabond.  When  a 
labouring  man  marries  a  fortune,  he  is  ruined  past 
all  redemption. 

"Your  name  is  John  Moxon?"  I  said. 

"  Yes,  sir ;  sure  enough,  them  be  the  names 
I  go  by." 

"  You  are  the  writer,  then,  of  a  letter,  which  I 
received  a  few  days  since,  concerning  one  Mr. 
Sinclair,  who  lodges  in  your  house." 

"No,  sir;  I  ben't  the  writer,  but  my  good 
'oman  be.  My  wife,  sir,  be  a  better  scholard  than 
I  be ;  and  she  writ  the  letter,  if  you  mean  one,  sir, 
that  was  dressed  to  Mr.  Birmingham,  Esquire." 
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''Yes,  Mr.  Moxon/'  I  said,  ''my  name  is  Claude 
Jerningham ;  I  have  come  from  London,  to  make 
inquiries  relating  to  Mr.  Sinclair." 

''  I  be  main  glad  to  hear  it,"  said  John  Mioxon; 
"  for,  may-be,  you  will  pay  what  he  owes  us." 

''  Certainly,  to  the  last  &rthing.  Now^  sit  down, 
Mr.  Moxon ;"  and  I  rang  the  bell  for  some  ale. 

John  Moxon  sat  down ;   and  /  stood  up. 

"  Now,  Mr.  Moxon,  be  so  good  as  to  tell  me 
whether  Mrs.  Sinclair  is  alive." 

"  I  beUeve  she  be,  sir ;  but  I  dcm't  know/'  re- 
plied John  Moxon,  with  an  air  of  inexpressible 
nonchalance. 

"  You  dont  know! — Why,  surely,  you  can  teU  me 
whether  a  lodger  in  your  house  be  alive  or  dead, 
John  Moxon?" 

*'  No,  sir;  my  wife  concams  herself  with  looking 
after  these  matters.  She  told  me,  when  I  turned 
in  last  night,  that  she  didn't  think  Mrs.  Sinclair 
would  hold  out  till  morning.  But  I  don't  know 
nothing  further,  Mr.  Churning-man ;"  and  he 
applied  himself  to  the  ale,  which  had  by  this  time 
made  its  appearance. 

I  never  was  more  disgusted  in  my  life. — "In 
God's  name,  then,"  I  exclaimed,  ''make  haste, 
and  shew  me  the  way  to  your  house.  Though  you 
have  no  bowels  of  compassion,  I  can  assure  you 
that  I  have." 
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"  Hurry  no  man's  cattle,"  grumbled  John 
Moxon;  and  he  dramed  the  pot  of  ale  to 
the  dregs. 

"Now,  su",  I  be  ready  to  come;  my  house 
ben't  a  hundred  yards  off:" — and  forthwith  we 
descended,  and  were  soon  beneath  the  canopy  of 
heaven. 

I  followed  John  Moxon  in  silence,  and  I  had 
presently  crossed  the  threshold  of  his  house. — It 
was  a  comfortless-looking  dwelling,  too  large  to 
be  called  a  cottage,  and  every  thing  within  and 
without  betokened  a  drunken  husband,  and  an 
idle  unthrift  of  a  wife.  The  room,  into  which  I 
■was  shewn,  was  unswept,  untidy,  and  unwhole- 
some ;  every  thing  was  confused  and  ill-con- 
ditioned. The  genius  of  misrule  was  certainly 
paramount  there. 

'*  I  will  send  my  wife  to  you,"  said  John  Moxon, 
and  presently  Mrs.  Moxon  appeared ;  she  was  short, 
^U-iavoured,  marked  with  the  small-pox,  and  at- 
tired in  a  tawdry  silk  gown ;  she  was  altogether  a 
loathsome  object,  but  just  then  I  had  not  time  to 
be  disgusted. 

"  My  name  is  Jemingham ;  you  wrote  to  me 
the  other  day,  regarding  your  lodger,  Mrs. 
Moxon ;  tiow  tell  me,  how  is  Mrs.  Sinclair  this 
morning,  and  Mr.  Sinclair,-— quick— -quick !" 

"  It  be  easier  to  ask  that  question  than  to  an- 
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swer/'  replied  Mrs.  Moxon,  ''  for  tbey  won't  let 
me  into  their  room ;  the  door  be  locked  inside,  and 
when  I  asked  to  be  let  in  this  morning,  Mr.  Sin- 
clair did  nothing  but  cry  out — *  Let  me  be  quiU 
alone — quite — quite — alone,'  and  I  suppose,  sir, 
he  meant  by  that  his  wife  is  dead,  Mr.  Jeming- 
ham ;  and  as  for  himself,  I  shouldn't  much  won- 
der if  he  were  gone  in  the  head,  for  he  has  been 
over  strange  for  some  days  past." 

''  Good  God !"  I  exclaimed,  ''  then,  I  must  be 
prompt/'  and,  turning  to  Mrs.  Moxon,  I  continued, 
**  I  shall  force  an  entrance  into  Mr.  Sinclair's 
chamber;  you  need  not  fear  upon  your  own 
account,  I  will  take  the  responsibility  on  my- 
self. Be  so  good  as  to  bring  me  all  the  large 
keys  in  the  house,  and  in  the  event  of  their  failing, 
send  your  husband  for  a  pick-lock,  and  a  turn- 


screw." 


"  My  husband  has  all  them  things,"  said  Mrs. 
Moxon,  "  for  he  was  once  a  carpenter  by  trade." 

*'  So  much  the  better,"  I  said  ;  *'  desire  him  to 
attend  me  immediately  with  his  tool-chest,  and 
do  as  I  desire  you  about  the  keys ;  I  will  pro- 
mise to  compensate  fully  for  any  damage  done 
to  your  house,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  reward 
you  handsomely  for  all  the  trouble  and  inconve- 
nience I  put  you  to." 
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Mrs.  Moxon  bustled  off  very  readily,  and  soon 
returned  with  the  keys  and  her  husband. 

**  Now,"  I  said,  addressing  them  both,  "  be  so 
good  as  to  obey  me  implicitly  V* 

Partly  awed  by  the  imperativeness  of  my  demean- 
our,  and  partly  tempted  by  my  offers  of  remunera- 
tion,  this  exemplary  couple  put  themselves  on  their 
best  behaviour,  and  promised  to  do  all  that  I  bade 
them.  "  Now,"  I  said,  "  lead  the  way  to  Mr. 
Sinclair's  apartment.  Make  less  noise,  John 
Moxon, — stay,  take  off  your  shoes." 

John  Moxon  took  off  his  shoes,  but  grumbled 
very  much  whilst  he  was  doing  it. 

We  ascended  the  stairs  ;  Mrs.  Moxon  first,  and 
John  bringing  up  the  rear.  *'  Now,"  I  said,  in 
a  low  voice,  "  Mrs.  Moxon,  tap  gently  at  the 
door ;  Mrs.  Moxon  did  tap  the  door  gently,  but 
no  answer  was  elicited.  "Louder,"  I  said,  but 
still  there  was  no  answer.  I  listened,  but  I  heard 
no  sound  ;  all  within  was  still  as  death  ;  my  pulse 
was  as  that  of  a  man  in  the  extremity  of  a  mortal 
fever ;  I  never,  in  my  whole  life,  had  found  it  so 
difficult  to  control  my  feelings,  but  I  did  con- 
trol them;  they  succumbed  to  reason;  my  strength 
of  mind  did  not  desert  me.  "  Now,  Mrs.  Moxon,"  I 
whispered,  "  repeat  the  words  which  I  tell  you, 
in  an  audible  and  persuasive  voice,  speak  as  you 
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Mr.  Sncbir," — the  woman  repeated  aloud  the 
which  I  whimpered  in  her  ear. 

"^  Mr.  Sindair.'*    There  was  no  answer. 

^  If  nm  pkaae,  sir,  may  I  come  in?  I  hsfe 
bra^sht  jon  some  tea  fat  Mis.  Sinclair.'' 

And  a  Toice  issued  fiom  the  room,  a  lood,  shrill, 
discoidani  Toice,  which  screamed  rather  than 
spake :  **  Who  is  there  ?  who  wants  me  ? — away ! 
lilliat  have  I  to  do  with  the  living?"  and  then 
there  was  a  howling  laugh,  which  resembled  that 
v>l  an  hTvna. 

For  some  moments  I  could  articalate  nothing; 
**  How  horrible!*' I  thought:  ^  Can  this  be  the  Toice 
of  one  whose  toDes,  when  last  I  heard  them,  were 
sweeter  than  the  soft  cadences  of  music  upon  the 
distant  water/' 

''  Now,  Mrs.  Moxon,"  I  said,  "  collect  your- 
sel£  We  must  be  cool.'* — "  Mr.  Sinclair,  there  is 
a  gentleman  below  who  would  see  you, — Mr. 
Claude  Jerningham."  A  loud,  fearful,  frantic 
lau^h,  was  the  oolv  answer  we  received. 

"  Mr.  Sinclair,  and  besides  this,  there  is  a  poor 
woman  below,  who  wishes  to  see  you — she  is 
starring,'*  and  instantly  we  heard  a  sound,  as  of 
naked  feet  approaching  the  door.  There  was  a 
hand  upon  the  key — I  beard  the  lock  grating,  and 
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I  trembled  all  over  with  excitement.  The  bolt  of 
the  lock  was  half  withdrawn^  but  it  instantly  flew 
back  again,  and  the  same  shrill  voice  which  we 
heard  before,  though  a  little  more  softened,  and 
less  piercing,  cried  out,  **  I  cannot  help  her; 
tell  the  woman  I  have  no  money ;  tell  her  that 
I  also  am  starving — I  have  not  tasted  food  these 
two  days." 

"  Merciful  God !"  I  exclaimed,  "  and  can  this 
reaUybe?" 

I  hesitated  for  a  moment ;  I  was  overcome  by 
the  extreme  intensity  of  my  feelings ;  if  I  had  re- 
tained my  collected  ness  at  this  moment,  I  should 
have  been  more,  or  less,  than  a  man. 

But  I  recovered  myself;  it  was  too  evident  that 
Sinclair  would  not  voluntarily  suffer  any  intru- 
^on  upon  his  dreadful  privacy;  yet  I  said  to 
myself — "  We  must  enter — if  we  tarry  we  may  be 
too  late." 

"  Now,  Mrs.  Moxon,"  I  said,  "  give  me  that 
bunch  of  keys."  She  gave  them  to  me,  and  as  I 
received  them,  my  hand  shook  like  the  hand  of  a 
paralytic. 

I  tried  one  key— then  another — then  a  third. 
At  length  the  bolt  of  the  lock  moved — it  yielded — 
it  grated  upon  my  ear ;  a  ray  of  hope  entered  my 
soul — the  door  was  unfastened. 

I  opened  it  very  gently — I  advanced — I  looked 
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kncod  die  dambcr.   Horrible !  If  I  ifeie  to  life  a 
'■iBfwwim  I  shoold  never  forget  that  sight. 

Tbne  veie  two  vindotrs  in  the  10001,  the  riiot- 
ttfs  of  which  vcie  still  closed,  with  the  exoeptioD 
i4  a  small  poftion  of  the  upper  section  of  each, 
wiikh  admittfl  two  distinct  streams  of  light  apon 
the  opposite  extremities  of  the  apartment.    There 
was  sc^Dcthing  of  a  Rembrandt  IocJl  in  the  cUaro* 
ol*CMro  of  the  room,  hot  the  whole  picture  was 
icrore  horrible  than  one  of  Faseli's  wildest  imagin- 
ines.   The  light  from  the  farther  window  streamed 
fall   apon  a  white-cartained   bed,    whereon  was 
iyine  the  recent  corpse  of  a  yoang  woman,  beaa- 
t;r:i]  even  ic  death.  She  could  not  baTe  been  dead 
maoT  hours :  ber  eyes  were  still  open,   bat  they 
uere  dull  and  shrouded  ;  her  eye-lashes  singulariy 
long  and  prominent,  had  assumed  a  rigid,  wiry 
aspect,  and  stood  poiutedly  out  from  lids,  which 
had  the  appearance  of  wax.  The  general  expression 
of  the  countenance  was  that  of  a  languid  serenity; 
you  would  hardly  have  thought  that  the  spirit  had 
ceased  to  inform  it ;  there  was  so  much  mind  still 
remaininsT  in  that  inanimate  face :  the  cheeks  ^-ere 
thin  and  colourless,  but  there  was  a  certain  fresh- 
ness upon  their  surface,  which  suffered  them  not 
to  wear  that  ghastliness  which  a  later  stage  of 
dissolution  produces.     A  white  scarf  was  fastened 
around  the  head,  and  tied  beneath  the  chin  of  the 
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corpse  in  such  a  manner  as  to  support  the  under 
jaw,  which  was  now  somewhat  thrust  out  from  its 
natural  position,  and  projected  slightly  beyond  the 
upper  one :  this  it  was  that  had  compressed  the 
lips,  and  given  to  the  whole  lower  part  of  the  face 
an  angular  appearance,  which  had  not  belonged  to 
it  in  life.  There  is  always  that  about  the  mouth 
of  a  corpse  which,  more  than  all  the  other  features, 
telleth  that  the  soul  has  gone  forth  from  its  nar- 
row prison-house  of  clay. 

From  beneath  this  white  head-gear  I  saw 
emerging  rich  clusters  of  light  brown  hair,  which, 
advancing  from  either  side,  intertwined  themselves 
upon  the  young  woman's  breast  in  luxuriant  and 
beautiful  profusion.  Beside  the  corpse,  or  rather 
upon  it,  was  a  baby  about  a  year  old,  a  sweet 
little  smiling  cherub,  who  as  yet  knew  not  the 
meaning  of  sorrow,  desolation,  and  death,  playing 
with  its  mother's  garments,  and  pawing  with  its 
tiny  hands  the  rigid  features  of  its  lifeless  parent, 
in  an  ecstacy  of  infantine  glee.  Oh !  what  a  terrible 
illustration  was  that  of  the  threshold  and  the  bourue. 

The  light  from  the  other  window  fell  upon  a 
painter's  easel,  which  supported  a  large  canvass 
already  besmeared  with  colour.  Everard  was 
crouching  before  it,  a  pallet  was  in  his  left  hand,  a 
long-stemmed  painting  brush  in  his  right.  Attired 
only  in  a  loose  open  dressing-gown  and  a  pair  of 
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white  pttntalooos,  his  neck,  his  bressty  and  his  feet 
were  uncoTered,  whilst  his  long  bright  yellow  hair 
was  thrown  back  from  off  his  forehead  in  dis- 
ordered but  still  beautifu]  dusters.  Thns  sitting, 
or  rather  crouching^  as  I  have  said,  he  glared*  now 
at  the  bed,  and  now  at  the  hal^finished  picture, 
for  he  was  painting  his  wife  and  child.  Then  he 
gibbered,  then  laughed  aloud,  then  stood  up  for  t 
minute  and  threw  in  a  few  hasty  touches,  evidentlj 
with  the  hand  of  a  master.  It  was  a  piteous— i 
lamentable  sight  I  advanced  noiselessly  behind 
him,  and  looked  over  his  shoulder  at  the  painting. 
He  had  not  seen  me  enter  the  room,  for  his  back 
i»as  turned  towards  the  door. 

It  was,  indeed,  a  ghastly  picture — yet  wild,  ec- 
centric, nay,  insane  as  it  was,  it  nevertheless  was 
full  of  genius.  There  was  Lucy  apparelled  in  her 
grave-clothes — a  portrait  of  that  lovely  corpse,  as  I 
beheld  it  upon  the  bed  before  me ;  and  there  was 
the  terrible  image  of  death,  shadowy,  indistinct, 
and  hideous,  and  he  was  pointing  a  dart  at  Lucy, 
whilst  Everard  was  interposing  himself  between 
the  monster  and  his  victim,  and  holding  aloft  in 
one  hand  a  beautiful  infant,  which  an  angel  from 
heaven  was  stretching  out  its  arms  to  take  from 
the  afflicted  father. 

I  could  scarcely  speak;  my  heart  stood  still; 
but  at  length  I  said,  *'  Everard ! " 
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He  heard  me;  he  turned  himself  round;  he 
looked  at  me;  he  stood  up;  he  confronted  me;  and 
shrieking  out  "  Claude — Claude  Jemingham  ! "  he 
tottered  forward,  and,  with  a  loud  cry,  fell  sense- 
less into  my  arms. 


q2 
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CHAPTER  XI. 


Vib  jamricd  oat  oc*  time  aad  hanh : 
*  'i  iaoML  vaL  antar»  of  blown  roatb 


HmmU: 


;vxvxti:d  Everard  to  anotber  apartment,  and^ 
#'ji.j>c  Jciia  Moxon  went  with  aII  speed  to  procure 
oiecioil  assistance,  I  seated  myself  beside  the  bed, 
ca  which  the  suderer  lay,  and  resorted  to  the  usual 
rui^dients  for  reproducing  sospecded  animatioo; 
b  j:  'ar;:h  rerv  indifferent  success :  for  the  fit  was  of 
an  cCisCLzaie  nature,  and  at  one  time  I  ahnost 
ilxv  •,::i:t::  that  it  was  the  forerunner  of  death. 

A:  l-cTCi^  ise  opened  his  eyes:  he  shuddered,  and 
:Ivr.  clojec  then:  again.  I  said  in  a  low,  soft 
*  .eoe,  "  Everard :   Ererard.  speak  to  me,**  and  I 
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laid  my  fingers,  with  a  gentle  pres8ui*e,  upon  his 
thin  white  hand.  It  was  hot  and  arid ;  he  drew  it 
away  from  me  with  a  languid  but  petulant 
motion. 

At  this  moment  the  surgeon  arrived.  I  looked 
inquiringly  into  his  face.  I  scanned  his  features  as 
a  criminal  scrutinizes  the  countenance  of  the  judge, 
who  is  about  to  pass  sentence  upon  him.  I  looked 
for  life  or  death  in  the  face  of  that  village  apo- 
thecary, and  I  was  satisfied;  for  wisdom  and 
benevolence  characterized  the  aspect  of  the  man. — 
I  spoke  to  him ;  there  was  a  mild  confidence  in 
the  tones,  which  syllabled  his  answer. 

"  This  is  no  ordinary  case,  sir,"  he  said ;  "  but 
the  mercy  of  God  may  save  him." 

"Then  there  is  hope." 

"There  is  always  hope;"  and  he  unbuckled  a 
fimall  case  of  instruments. 

Up  to  this  point  my  every  thought  had  centred 
entirely  in  Everard; — I  now  remembered  that  I 
had  other  and  important  duties  to  perform.  I 
returned  to  the  chamber  of  death. — There  was  a 
corpse  and  an  infant  lying  together  upon  the  same 
bed.  The  child  was  asleep  upon  its  mother's 
breast; — the  little  innocent  had  crept  there  for 
warmth.  Its  first  pleasurable  sensations  had  been 
derived  from  that  bosom,  and  now  led  thither  by 
instinct,  it  nestled  there,  wholly  unconscious  that 
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the  warmth  of  life  had  for  ever  forBaken  the  cold, 
clayey^  rigid  body^  whereon  the  little  creature  was 
resting,  —  cradled  and  pillowed  upon  a  corpse. 
"  There  is  a  grandeur  in  the  sleep  of  infimcy."* 
There  is  a  grandeur  in  the  sleep  of  death.  —  1 
never,  in  my  whole  life,  have  seen  any  thing  more 
solemn  and  affecting  than  this  union  of  infancy 
and  death; — ^the  withered  flower  and  the  tender 
blossom, — the  alpha  and  omega  of  life.  So  still,— 
so  placid, — so  serene, — the  living  infant  not  one 
tittle  less  tranquil  than  the  lifeless  corpse, — tbey 
were  like  monumental  effigies  carved  out  of  white 
marble.  I  have  oflen,  in  after  days,  paused  beside 
a  sepulchral  group,  and  wept  over  it,  because  it 
has  reminded  me  of  this  mother  and  child. 

On  a  chair  by  the  bed-side  there  was  a  small 
basin  of  milk  and  a  fragment  of  dry  bread,  which 
accounted  for  the  healthy  and  satisfied  appearance 
of  the  beautiful  sleeping  cherub,  who,  in  the  midst 
of  all  this  agony  and  destitution,  had  felt  no  suf- 
fering, because  she  was  conscious  of  no  change. 

I  continued  to  survey  the  apartment.  There 
was  the  easel,  and  the  wild  picture,  to  which  I  have 
already  alluded.  There  were  several  books  about 
the  room,  but  there  was  The  Book  lying  on  the 
bed,  beside  the  feet  of  the  corpse.     It  was  open. 

•   Wordsworth. 
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I  took  it  up; — my  eyes   fell  upon  the  ensuing 
passage ; — I  hailed  it  as  a  mandate  from  God. 

"  Take  this  child  away,  and  nurse  it  for  me, 
and  I  will  gire  thee  thj  wagea."* 

I  felty  when  I  had  read  this^  as  though  I  had 
been  appointed  by  the  Most  Highest,  as  the  especial 
guardian  of  Everard's  child.  I  took  up  the  baby 
in  my  arms ;  the  action  awakened  it,  and  the  little 
innocent  unclosed  its  eyes  and  smiled  upon  me. 
It  betrayed  no  symptom  of  fear.  I  was  the 
child's  friend,  and  the  child  seemed  to  know  that 
I  was  such. 

I  kissed  her,  and  the  little  girl  clung  to  me. — 
My  tears  fell  upon  her  cheeks ;  they  were  not  the 
first  that  had  fallen  there. 

I  uttered  a  short  prayer. — "  Father,  I  have  heard 
thy  voice.  Thou  hast  spoken  to  thy  servant, 
through  thy  book.  I  accept  the  office  Thou  hast 
delegated  to  me.  As  long  as  Thou  sufferest  me 
to  abide  upon  the  earth,  never  shall  this  child 
want  a  friend.  Let  my  vow  be  registered,  O  Lord ! 
and  give  me  strength,  I  beseech  Thee,  not  to 
break  it." 

Overwhelmed  by  a  rush  of  feeling,  I  laid  the 
infant  again  upon  the  bed ;  but  it  stretched  out 
its  little  arms  imploring  me  to  resume  my  charge ; 

*  Exodus. 
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I  did  resume  it ;  I  pressed  the  child  to  my  boson, 
and  it  seemed  quite  happy.  What  powerful  elo- 
quence there  is  in  the  silent  gestures  of  childhood, 
how  irresistible  is  every  appeal,  how  subduing, 
how  softening  !  When  the  ear  is  not  spoken  to, 
the  heart  hears  most. 

There  were  a  number  of  papers  scattered  about 
the  room ;  I  collected  them,  they  were  mostly  all 
in  Everard's  hand-writing, — a  few  of  them,  how- 
ever, were  transcripts  written  in  feminine  charac- 
ters, which  were  the  work  of  his  deceased  wife. 
Amongst  these  papers,  I  discovered  an  unsealed 
letter  addressed  to  Charles  Sinclair,  and  in  a  table 
drawer  there  was  a  sovereign  and  some  shillings, 
which  Everard  did  not  know  that  he  possessed,  as 
the  following  letter  amply  testifieth : — 

"  Brother, 
"  I  am  in  the  last  extremity  of  destitution.  My 
wife  is  dying  upon  one  side, — my  child  starving 
upon  the  other.  You  may  save  them,  Charles,  if 
you  will.  The  child  is  your  niece,  and  has  never 
sinned  against  you.  Oh  !  let  not  the  offences  of 
the  father  be  visited  upon  the  innocent  child. — 1 
have  no  friends,  I  have  no  money, — you  will  ask 
me  why  I  do  not  work  ?  I  have  worked,  and  I 
have  earned  money,  but  I  lent  my  little  all  last 
week   to   save    a  poor  family    from    destruction. 
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Why  did  I  do  so  when  my  own  family  was 
starving?  The  man  promised  faithfully  to  repay 
me  the  next  day,  but  he  could  not,  and  I  was 
ruined,  oh,  my  brother !  as  I  do  to  others,  so  would 
I  be  done  by. 

"  You  will  ask  me  how  I  can  want,  when  I  have 
the  power  to  labour  in  the  field  ?  Oh,  Charles  ! 
Reason  not  the  need.  I  do  want ;  I  cannot 
work.  I  dare  not  leave  my  wife  and  my  child ; 
I  must  watch.  It  will  end  in  death  and  in — 
madness.  I  wander  already.  Methinks,  I  shall 
soon  be  no  longer  your  brother 

"  EvBRARD." 

During  three  days  and  nights  Everard  was  deli- 
rious ;  he  was  raving  mad ;  but  on  the  fourth  day  the 
violence  of  his  fever  was  somewhat  abated,  and 
my  hope  was  strengthened;  for  though  he  was 
still  wild  and  incoherent,  he  spake  of  familiar 
things,  and  he  seemed  to  entertain  a  sort  of  con- 
fused knowledge  of  realities,  which  hitherto  his 
wanderings  had  not  indicated.  He  spake  of  his 
wife,  he  spake  of  himself  and  his  affairs, — of  po- 
verty, sickness,  and  death.  At  length  he  said, 
"  Where  am  I  ?" 

"  At  home,"  said  I. 

''  Alas !  what  home  ?  I  have  had  no  home  since 
my  mother  died." 

q5 
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^'  You  are  at  Grasaington,  Everard/'  I  said. 

*^  Everard!  who  calls  me,  Everard  ?  No  one 
has  called  me  by  that  name  these  many  years 
but  my  sweet  Lucy  ;  and  these  are  a  man's  tones. 
Bring  me  a  light  that  I  my  see  him." 

'^  Yes^  Everard,  my  friend,  you  shall  see  me," 
and  I  was  about  to  rise  when  the  sufferer  withheld 
me  by  laying  his  hand  upon  my  arm. 

"  Stay,"  he  cried, — *'  stay.  I  have  been  sleep- 
ing a  long  time,  I  think ;  and  perhaps  I  am  dream- 
ing now ;  but  that  voice, — I  have  heard  it  before 
— it  is  familiar  to  me, — I  have  heard  it  in  my 
childhood.  Do  not  laugh  at  me,  if  I  wander,  but 
I  think  that  you  are  Claude  Jemingham." 

"  Yes,  Everard,  yes  I  am ; "  and  I  could  not 
articulate  another  word. 

''  I  thought  so ;  ha,  let  me  think  ! "  and  he 
pressed  his  forehead  with  the  palms  of  both  his 
hands ;  then  he  continued  in  a  low  voice,  pausing 
frequently  to  recollect  himself;  "  yes,  I  remember 
every  thing;  I  feel  as  though  I  had  just  emerged 
from  the  grave ;  and  assuredly  my  reason  has  been 
buried  for  some  days.  But  now  I  see  every  thing 
clearly.  My  wife, — my  poor  Lucy, — is  dead,  and 
I  have  been  well  nigh  following  her ; — liay  child, — 

my  sweet  innocent  Claudine  is **  and  his  voice 

faltered.      He  was    involved  in  uncertainty :  he 
hesitated. 
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Claudine!  and  thus  Everard  had  named  his 
daughter  in  honour  of  his  old  friend. 

^*  Your  child  is  well  and  in  the  hands  of  a  nurse, 
whom  I  know  to  be  trustworthy,"  said  I. 

"  God  be  praised  !  and  my  poor  wife, — is  she 
buried  yet  ?  " 

"  No,  Everard." 

"When  will  she  be?" 

"  To-morrow,  Everard.  I  have  arranged  every 
thing  for  to-morrow." 

"  But  I  have  no  money,"  replied  Everard,  for 
he  had  forgotten  every  thing  but  his  wife  and 
child.  "I  have  no  money  to  pay  for  the  funeral, 
and  I  have  no  friends  in  the  country." 

"  No  friends  !  "  I  exclaimed, — "  what  do  you 
mean?" 

"  1  have  only  one  friend  in  the  world,  and  he  is 
a  long  way  off, — ^he  is  in  India, — his  name  is  Jer- 
ningham — Claude  Jemingham,  and  he  loves  me." 

"  Oh,  Everard  ! "  I  exclaimed,  a  variety  of 
contending  emotions,  some  painful  and  some  plea- 
surable, rendering  me  almost  inarticulate, — "  I  am 
that  Claude  Jemingham, — 1  am  that  one  friend." 

"  It  is  the  voice  of  my  friend,"  cried  Everard ; — 
"  alas !  alas !  I  am  wandering  again :  I  could  al- 
most swear  to  that  voice,  and  yet  I  know  that 
Claude  is  in  India.  Bring  me  a  light  then, — bring 
me  a  light  that  I  may  look  upon  you." 
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There  was  a  small  fire  at  the  opposite  extremity 
of  the  room;  I  went  to  it  and  ignited  a  taper. 
**  You  shall  see  me,  my  friend,"  said  I,  and  I 
let  the  light  stream  upon  my  face. 

"  It  is  he ;  it  is  he !"  cried  Everard.  "  Merci- 
ful Grod !  I  thank  thee  for  this/'  and  raisii^  his 
debilitated  body,  with  the  utmost  difficulty,  from 
its  supine  position,  he  threw  himself  into  my  arms 
and  wept  like  a  child  upon  my  bosom. 

At  length  Everard  said  to  me, — ^**  I  am  well ; 
do  you  know,  I  am  quite  well.  I  must  follow 
Lucy  to  the  grave  to-morrow.  I  shall  be  up  and 
stirring  early  in  the  morning ;  of  course,  I  must  be 
chief  mourner."  I  thought  that  he  was  banning 
to  wander  again. 

"  You  must  not  think  of  such  a  thing,  Everard. 
It  would  be  madness.  Besides,  it  would  be  im- 
possible; you  could  not  walk  across  the  room; 
how  then  can  you  walk  to  church?" 

"I  think  that  I  could  walk  across  the  room;" 
then  suddenly  checking  himself  he  continued, — 
"Well,  well,  I  believe  you  are  right;  but  my 
daughter,  I  may  see  her ;  will  you  bring  the  little 
child  to  me,  Claude  ?  she  is  your  god-daughter,  I 
have  named  her  after  you." 

I  hurried  into  the  adjoining  room,  and  in  a 
minute  the  smiling  infant  was  in  the  arms  of  its 
enraptured  father. 
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Everard  said  something  to  me.     I  did  not  an- 
swer, for  I  was  praying.         #  #  #  # 


MARGARET  D£  LAURIER  TO  CLAUDE  JERNINOHAIf. 

Street,  October—,  18—. 

My  dearest  Claudei 


ii 


I  rejoice  with  you.  I  wept  tears  of  joy 
when  I  knew  that  you  had  recovered  your 
friend.  There  is  so  much  coldness  in  the  world, — 
so  much  hollowness  and  falsehood,  that  an  in- 
stance of  devoted  friendship  like  yours  is  an  oasis 
in  the  desert  of  life, — a  solitary  spring-flower  peep- 
ing out  through  a  cleft  in  the  snow. 

"  Have  you  ever  read  any  of  Robert  South's 
works  ?  if  you  have  not  I  beseech  you  to  do  so. 
I  alighted  upon  a  passage  this  morning,  which  I 
marked  for  your  perusal,  my  dear  Claude.  You 
shall  read  it  in  my  hand  writing  ;  will  it  be  the  less 
acceptable  for  that?  'People  young  and  raw, 
and  soft-hearted,  think  it  an  easy  thing  to  gain 
love,  and  reckon  their  own  friendship  a  sure  price 
of  any  man's;  but  when  experience  shall  have 
shewn  them  the  hardness  of  some  hearts,  the  hol- 
lowness of  others,  and  the  baseness  and  ingrati- 
tude of  almost  all,  they  will  then  find  that  a  friend 
is  the  gift  of  God,  and  that  He  only  who  made 
hearts  can  unite  them.' 
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'^  How  gratefiil  ought  Mr.  Sinclair  to  be  for  the 
blessing  of  your  friendship.  It  is,  indeed,  a  gift 
from  the  Most  High.  I  know  what  it  is,  Claude, 
I  have  tasted  of  this  blessing  myself,  and,  as- 
suredly, I  am  most  grateful. 

#  ♦  ♦  *         ' 

"  Do  not  think  of  deserting  your  friend.  Though 
your  absence  is  a  sore  trial  to  me,  I  feel  happy 
when  I  reflect  upon  the  good  work,  which  keeps 
you  away  from  me.  I  love  you  better  for  making 
this  sacrifice ;  it  is  noble ;  it  is  generous  in  you. 
If  you  were  to  leave  your  friend  in  solitude  and 
sickness,  for  my  sake,  I  should  be  angry  with  you, 
Claude.  Remember  what  your  compigiionship 
must  be  to  Mr.  Sinclair  at  this  hour ;  you  can  con- 
sole him,— you  can  pray  with  him, — you  can  tocep 
with  him.  Ay,  even  by  that  you  will  enrich  him. 
Sympathy,  in  the  hour  of  affliction,  is  a  jewel 
beyond  all  price.  When  you  weigh  me  in  the 
balance  against  your  friend,  i-emember  that  I  have 
not  suffered  as  poor  Mr.  Sinclair  has  suffered, — 
remember  that  I  need  not  consolation;  and  that 
whilst  your  presence  would  only  enhance  my  hap- 
piness, it  will  alleviate  the  wretchedness  of  your 
friend.  My  cup  is  full  already;  Mr.  Sinclair's  is 
a  craving  void. 

"  You  will  not  be  so  unjust  as  to  misinterpret 
these  sentiments.     God  knows  how  I  desire  to  see 
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youy  and  liow  painful  your  absence  is  to  me.  But 
whilst  you  are  doing  your  duty  towards  your  neigh- 
bour and  your  6od^  it  would  be  sinful  in  me  to 
wish  that  you  were  otherwise  employed,  my  be- 
loved. You  are  Maying  up  treasure/  and  shall  I, 
who  love,  seek  to  impoverish,  you  ? 

♦  ♦  ♦  # 

"  We  leave  London  at  the  end  of  the  week.  I 
never  yet  knew  my  father  remain  so  late  in  town  as 
he  has  done  this  year.     We  purpose  passing  a  few 

weeks  with  the  Mount-Herberts,  of Park, 

in  H shire.      Lord  Charles  is  the  brother  of 

your  eccentric  friend,  whose  exploits  you  were 
speaking  of  one  day.  He  is  quite  a  different  per- 
son, however,  being  a  very  domestic  married  man. 

From  H shire  we  are  going  to  a  place,  a  few 

miles  distant  from  Oxford ;  but  as  you  will  hear 
from  me  very  frequently,  before  then,  I  need  not 
tell  you  too  much  prospectively.*' 

MATTHEW  JERNINGBAM  TO   CLAUDE  JERNINGHAltf. 

Street,  Oct.  18—. 

"  I  little  thought,  my  dear  nephew,  when  I  pro- 
mised, at  the  end  of  last  month,  to  write  again  in 
a  few  days  from  that  time,  I  should  be  compelled 
to  redeem  that  promise  upon  such  a  melancholy 
occasion  as  the  present.     It  is  useless  to  make  any 
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attempt  at  softening  the  pain  of  this  dreadful  intel- 
Ugence  by  any  circumlocution  upon  my  part. 
Words  do  not  alter  truth,  my  dear  boy — your 
parents  are  both  dead. 

"  Perhaps  you  will  read  no  further  than  this,— 
and  indeed  I  scarcely  have  the  power  of  lengthening 
this  letter  myself, — ^but  a  few  sentences  will  suffice 
to  conmiimicate  all  the  knowledge  I  possess  of 
this  melancholy  event. 

"  Your  poor  father  '  put  on  immortality*  in  the 
month  of  May  last.  He  died  of  a  fever  at  Alla- 
habad ;  and  your  mother,  about  ten  days  afler, 
followed  her  husband  to  the  grave.  A  disease  of 
a  similar  nature,  brought  on  by  over-exertion  of 
the  body,  and  great  mental  excitement,  whilst  at- 
tending upon  your  poor  father,  was  the  occasion  of 
her  unhappy  demise. 

"It  would  be  useless  for  you  to  leave  your  poor 
friend.  You  can  pay  the  same  respect  to  the  me- 
mory of  your  parents  in  one  part  of  England  as  in 
another.  There  is  not,  therefore,  the  slightest  occa- 
sion for  you  to  visit  the  metropolis  unless  you  desire 
so  to  do ;  I  have  already  directed  Watson  to  see  that 
your  mourning  be  prepared,  as  I  suppose  that  the 
wardrobe  you  have  taken  with  you  to  Appleby  is 
of  rather  a  limited  order.  Watson  will  leave 
this,  for  Appleby,  the  day  after  to-morrow." 
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FROM    THE    SAME    TO   THE    SAME. 

(An  Extract.) 

"  I  have  received  from  your  father's  agents  at 
Calcutta  an  authenticated  copy  of  his  will.  Pror 
perty  has  been  proved  to  the  amount  of  nearly  one 
hundred  thousand  pounds.  I  never  in  my  whole 
life  perused  a  legal  document  which  has  so  much 
pained  me  as  this.  I  do  not  pretend  to  fathom  the 
motives  which  induced  your  poor  father  to  dispose 
of  his  property  as  he  has  done.  Let  us  hope  that 
he  was  actuated  by  what  he  believed  to  be  j  ustice. 
There  is  a  legacy  of  one  thousand  pounds  be- 
queathed to  you,  my  dear  Claude, — five  thou- 
sands to  myself  as  a  reimbursement  for  any  money 
I  may  have  expended  upon  your  education,  whilst 
your  brother,  Frederick,  is  left  residuary  legatee, 
to  the  amount  of  about  eighty  thousand  pounds, 
nay,  more,  for  your  mother's  annuity  reverts  like- 
wise to  him. 

"  But  let  not  these  things  distress  you  ;  hence- 
forth you  shall  be  my  son.  Think  of  other  affairs ; 
I  have  already  told  you,  that  should  there  be  a 
dissolution  of  Parliament,  I  purpose  to  resign  my 
seat  in  your  favour;  I  have  just  learned  from  my 
agent  at    *     *     *    that  my  nominee  is  sure  to  be 
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elected.  Let  me  recommend  yoa,  therefore,  my 
dear  boy,  in  anticipation  of  this  event,  a  course  of 
historical  reading;  and  it  would  be  as  well  for 
you  to  resuscitate  your  knowledge  of  political 
economy,  which  has  a  long  time  been  lying  dor- 
mant, but  which  I  trust  is  not  wholly  extinguished. 


END    OF    VOL.    II. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


Admit  she  said  she  loved  you,  and  to  jour  thinking 
Vowed  it,  (for  jou  say.  you  were  contracted) 
All  this  is  nothing  — 

Shi  a  let's  Duke*t  Miitrets. 

One  of  earth's  best  I  have  foregone, 
Yet  in  another  I  am  rich,  a  friend ! 
A  perfect  one,  Aurelio !  — 

Ford's  Lady's  Trial. 


"  You  have  been  very  sad  of  late,"  said  Everard 
Sinclair  to  me  one  day,  as  we  were  sitting  toge- 
ther in  the  drawing-room  of  a  pretty  little  snug 
dwelling-house,  in  the  pleasant  neighbourhood  of 
Buxton. 

It  was  spring-time — many  months  had  passed 
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since  the  time  when  I  received  the  letters,  which 
are  contained  in  the  last  chapter.  It  was  spring- 
time —  buty  perhaps,  this  announcement  may  ctl) 
for  a  brief  retrospection. 

When  Everard  was  sufficiently  recovered  from 
his  indisposition,  to  endure  the  fiettigues  of  a  jou^ 
ney,  I  accompanied  him  into  the  vicinity  of  Box- 
ton,  where  we  had  been  recommended  to  winter. 
The  elder  Sinclair  visited  us  in  that  place,  and  re- 
mained with  us  several  weeks;  at  the  expiration 
of  which  time  he  quitted  Buxton,  with  much  re- 
gret, having  been  summoned  by  his  steward  to 
Cloddington,  upon  some  business  connected  with 
his  estate. 

Everard 's  convalescence  was  very  slow.  The 
rust  of  ill  health  had  been  too  long  feeding  upon 
his  constitution  to  admit  of  its  being  eradicated 
completely  in  a  few  months.  The  season  was 
unfavourable  to  his  recovery,  for  the  winter  was 
unusually  severe ;  and  it  was  not  until  the  ap- 
proach of  spring  that  I  ceased  to  feel  a  doubt  of 
his  safety. 

During  this  interval  I  had  twice  visited  the 
southern  counties  of  England.  Upon  the  first 
occasion  I  had  seen  Mai^ret  de  Laurier,  and 
passed  several  delightful  days  in  her  society  at 
Lord  Charles  Mount-Herbert's;  but  my  second 
visit  had  been  crowned  with  disappointment.     I 
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was  on  the  eve  of  starting  for  Oxfordshire,  where 
the  de  Lauriers  were  sojourning  at  that  time,  wlien  I 
received  a  letter  from  Buxton,  stating  that  Everard 
had  suffered  a  relapse,  and  that  very  serious  ap- 
prehensions were  entertained  of  his  final  recovery. 
I  started,  therefore,  immediately,  for  the  North, 
without  accomplishing  an  interview  with  Margaret. 
The  sagacious  reader  need  not  be  reminded  of  the 
neasons,  which  compelled  me  to  postpone  our  nup- 
tials to  so  late  a  period.  The  two-fold  loss  which 
I  had  recently  sustained,  suggested  the  propriety 
of  my  protracted  celibacy.  ,1  was  an  orphan;  and 
it  was  fitting,  under  such  circumstances,  that  the 
mourning  robe  should  not  be  discarded  too  hastily 
for  the  marriage-garment. 

When  I  reached  Buxton,  the  physician  who  at- 
tended upon  poor  Everard,  informed  me  with  a  joy- 
ous countenance,  that  his  patient  was  in  a  fair  state 
of  recovery.  I  was  beyond  measure  enraptured  at 
this  intelligence,  for  I  had  already  severely  re- 
proached myself  for  quitting  the  bed-side  of  my 
friend.  •*  I  will  not  leave  him  again,"  I  solilo- 
quized ;  '*  I  will  cleave  to  him,  and  when  the  hour  I 
look  forward  to,  has  arrived,  we  will  strike  our  tents 
together,  and  leave  this  stranger-land  in  company." 

The  ensuing  dialogue  will  explain  whatever  is 
unsatisfactory  in  this  brief  retrospective  sketch. 

"  You  have  been  very  sad,  Jerningham,  of  late," 
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said  Everard  Sinclair,  one  day,  placing  his  hand 
upon  my  shoulder  as  he  spoke,  and  looking  in- 
quiringly into  my  face. 

I  answered  not ;  and  Everard  continued,  **  Yoa 
ought  not  to  be  thus  sad,  for  nature  wears  a  jocund 
countenance ;  and  spring  smiles  upon  us,  Claude, 
as  she  dons  her  robe  of  green,  and  wreathes  for  her- 
self a  garland  of  flowers." 

"  You  are  poetical,  Sinclair,"  I  returned,  "but 
the  heart  of  man  does  not  harmonize  at  all  times 
with  the  aspect  of  Nature." 

'^  Nay,  Jemingham ;  if  there  be  any  thing  in  the 
world  to  which  you  would  not  have  me  allude,  tell 
me  what  it  is,  and  I  will  avoid  it.  There  was  a 
grating  harshness  in  your  tones  just  now,  which  it 
"grieves  me  to  have  heard.  Tell  me  in  what 
manner  I  have  offended  you — it  were  unjust  to  keep 
me  in  ignorance  of  the  conduct  which  has  excited 
your  displeasure." 

I  made  no  answer.  I  had  nothing  to  say — I  was 
moody,  but  I  did  not  know  why  ;  I  was  angry,  but 
for  no  reason  ;  I  was  sad,  and  I  ought  to  have  un- 
burthened  myself. 

"  Now,  Jerningham,"  continued  my  friend  re- 
proachfully, but  not  unkindly,  "  you  are  not  your- 
self; you  forget  what  you  have  been.  You  were 
once  all  gentleness  and  love ;  you  are  now  petulant 
and  morose.     You  wrong  me." 
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I  turned  my  head  round  and  looked  at  him 
sternly — ^indeed  fiercely.  God  forgive  me  for  what 
I  said!  some  daemon  had  got  possession  of  my 
soul.  "  I  wronged  you — yes,  Sinclair,  yes — I  have 
always  wronged  you;  have  I  not?"  My  words, 
my  tones,  my  looks  were  all  laden  with  irony. 

Everard  Sinclair  made  no  reply,  but  rose  from 
the  sofa  on  which  he  had  been  seated  and  walked 
hurriedly  towards  the  door. 

I  was  confounded, — a  full  sense  of  my  ungener- 
ous behaviour  rushed  upon  me ;  T  beheld  at  once 
the  injustice  that  I  had  committed,  and  I  was  filled 
with  the  most  agonizing  remorse. 

"  Stay,  Everard,  stay,"  I  cried,  and  there  was  a 
supplicating  earnestness  in  my  voice.  "  I  have 
wronged  you;  I  speak  not  sarcastically.  I  have 
been  very  unkind  and  very  wicked.  Will  you 
forgive  me  ?  I  was  possessed  by  a  devil  when  I 
uttered  those  cutting  words." 

Everard  stood  still  and  confronted  me.  '*  I  do 
forgive  you,"  and  he  looked  the  forgiveness  which 
his  mild  accents  pronounced. 

I  took  him  by  the  hand.  I  could  not  speak.  I 
led  him  to  the  sofa,  and  sat  down  beside  him. 

What  perversity  is  there  in  human  nature ! 
People  generally  say  the  severest  things  to  those 
whom  they  most  love. 

"  Shall  you  ride  to-day,  Claude?"  said  Everard. 
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"  No ;"  I  replied.  '*  You  were  quite  right 
when  you  said  that  I  was  sad  at  lieart.  I  am 
sad.  I  cannot  help  thinking  some  mighty 
calamity  is  hanging  over  me.  It  may  be  thtt 
my  sweet  Margaret  —  my  troth-plight  wife — is 
dead." 

''How  can  you  suffer  such  a  monstrous  pre- 
sentiment to  take  possession  of  your  brain? 
Claude^   I   think  that  you  are  ill.      I    beseech 

you  to  consult  Dr.  when  he  calls  to  see  me 

to-day." 

''  I  was  thinking,  Everard,  whether  you  would 
object  against  accompanying  me  to  London  next 

week.      Shall,  we  ask  Dr. to-day  whether 

the  journey  would  do  you  any  injury?" 

"  Certainly ;  if  it  suits  your  convenience,  I  am 
(j[uite  ready  to  go.  Indeed  I  am  very  strong,  and 
well  able  to  endure  any  fatigue." 

"  The  fact  is,  my  dear  Sinclair,"  I  resumed, 
"  that  several  weeks  have  now  elapsed  since  I 
heard  from  Margaret  last ;  my  letters  have  been 
unanswered  of  late  ;  I  know  not  for  what  reason. 
I  have  written  to  Mr.  de  Laurier,  but  he  has  taken 
no  notice  of  my  communication.  I  suspect  that 
Margaret  is  ill,  and  that  my  friends  do  not  wish  to 
give  me  pain;  or  perhaps — but  I  will  not  utter  it — 
no,  no,  that  can  never  be." 

The  latter  part  of  this  speech  was  a  soUloquy 
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—  I  was,  in  truth,  full  of  fear ;  a  number  of  con- 
flicting suspicions  tortured  me;  I  fell  into  a 
reverie. 

I  heard  the  door  open ;  and  looking  up  I  beheld 
my  house-keeper.  Mrs.  Moseley  was  a  nice  little 
gossiping  woman;  and  what  was  of  much  more  im- 
portance, she  was  unequalled  in  the  capacity  of  a 
nurse.  Upon  the  present  occasion,  she  made  her 
appearance  to  deliver  me  the  letters  and  news- 
papers which  the  postman  had  just  left, — an  office 
which  she  was  very  unwilling  to  delegate,  at  any 
time,  to  an  underling. 

Mrs.  Moseley  had  an  unbounded  appetite, 
which  was  always  craving  for — ^news.  She  luxu- 
riated in  a  "  to-day's  paper"  beyond  any  thing 
else  in  the  world,  and  the  ''  first  read  of  it,"  as  she 
was  wont  to  express  herself,  was  ^*  like  the  first 
cut  of  a  saddle  of  mutton,  better  than  all  the 
rest.'' 

Now,  as  I  had  never  felt  this  passion  for  the 
virgin  sheets  of  a  newspaper,  I  very  readily  per- 
mitted Mrs.  Moseley  (though,  to  do  her  justice,  she 
never  requested  this  indulgence)  to  enjoy  the  first 
fruits  she  so  much  coveted ;  and  as  she  rarely  read 
any  thing  else  but  the  '^  births,  deaths,  and 
marriages,"  and  the  police  reports,  she  did  not  de- 
tain the  papers  more  than  a  few  minutes  after  the 
arrival  of  the  postman. 
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**  Any  letters  to-day,  Mrs.  Moseley?"  I  asked; 
and  at  the  same  time  sunreying  my  housekeeptff 
I  saw  that  there  was  a  look  of  importance  about 
her,  which  told  me  that  she  had  something  to 
communicate  of  a  very  consequential  nature. 

The  newspaper  was  open  in  one  band, — an  ex- 
panded acre  of  type ;  and  in  the  other  there  was  t 
small  tray,  (by  courtesy  a  salver,)  which  bore 
upon  its  japaned  superficies  a  few  tradesmen*! 
bills,  a  letter,  and  a  sealed  newspaper. 

^'  I  beg  your  pardon,  Mr.  Jemingham/'  said 
my  housekeeper,  '^  but  be  this  any  relation  of 
yours  ?"  and  she  fumbled  the  paper  into  my  hands, 
with  all  the  letters  standing  upon  their  heads. 

"  You've  got  it  upside  down,  sir,"  said  Mrs. 
Moseley,  and  I  proceeded  to  rectify  the  error  in  a 
very  leisurely  and  apathetic  manner.  I  only  ex- 
pected to  see  some  newspaper  story  about  my 
uncle-  an  electioneering  rumour,  or  a  report  of  a 
seat  in  the  cabinet — so  I  folded  the  paper  very 
neatly,  and  smoothed  its  crumpled  surface  before  I 
proceeded  to  read. 

"  On  the  other  side,  sir,  if  you  please,*'  said 
Mrs.  Moseley,  ''  down  amongst  the  maiiiages  in 
the  corner.*' 

Amongst  the  marriages!  I  trembled  all  over; 
my  head  swam  round ;  and  I  could  scarcely  dis- 
tinguish the  insignificant  characters  which  sylla- 
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bled  one  little  sentence  more  terrible  than  a  death- 
warrant  to  me. 

I  felt  the  blood  rush  from  my  face ;  I  felt  my- 
self suddenly  grow  pale.  I  clenched  my  hands, 
till  the  pressing  nails  forced  their  way  through  the 
comers  of  the  paper  and  almost  brought  blood 
from  my  palms. 

Everard  laid  his  hand  upon  my  shoulder^ 
"  There  is  evil  intelligence^  I  am  afraid,  in  that 
newspaper,  Claude  ?" 

"  Oh !  nothing,  nothing ;  my  brother  is  married, 
that  is  all."  Then  turning  myself  towards  my 
housekeeper,  "  Yes,  Mrs.  Moseley,"  I  continued, 
"  this  gentleman  is  my  relation  —  that  is  —  he  is 
only  my  brother."  Mrs.  Moseley  curtsied  and 
withdrew. 

"  You  are  distempered,  my  dear  Jemingham," 
said  Everard,  soothingly ;  *^  tell  me  what  evil  has 
befallen  you  that  your  countenance  is  so  suddenly 
altered.     I  hope " 

*'  Oh !  nothing — a  trifle — no  evil  at  all.  My 
brother  Frederick  is  married.     But  it  does   not 


concern  me." 


*'  And  to  whom,  may  I  ask,  Jemingham  ?" 

"  Oh  !  certainly,  Everard, — to  a  lady  with  whom 

I    am    slightly  acquainted — to — to — to   Miss   de 

Laurier," 
Everard,  if  possible,  was  more  moved  by  this  in- 
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telligence  than  myself.  There  was  a  paoae.  We 
durst  not  look  at  one  another.  I  was  the  first  to 
speak.  I  assumed  a  tone  of  levity — **  Come, 
Everard/'  I  said,  ''  do  not  be  cast  down.  I  don't 
see  that  it 's  a  matter  of  much  ccmsequence,  after 
all.  You  remember  what  Plato  says: — Ou&v 
KQKOv  tHj  ayaOw  ouS'  av  tH  ^avXoii  ayaObv*  Hy 
looks  and  accents  belied  my  words.  I  was  burst- 
ing with  grief  and  choler. 

Everard  did  not  answer;  he  could  not.  Hk 
heart  was  laden  with  grief  and  sorrow ;  but  it  was 
sorrow  without  anger.  When  I  was  sorrowful,  he 
grieved  with  me;  but  when  he  saw  that  I  was 
angry,  he  counselled  and  restrained  me. 

"  It  does  not  matter,  Everard ;"  I  said ;  **  what 
matters  any  thing  whilst  you  are  with  me?  There 
is  a  Bible  under  your  hand ;  will  you  give  it  to 
me  ?  Do  you  know,  Sinclair,  that  there  is  a  re- 
markable passage  in  Deuteronomy,  which  has 
often  struck  nie  as  being  forcibly,  though  sob- 
duedly,  expressive  of  the  superior  claims,  which 
friendship  possesses  above  all  the  ties  of  relation- 
ship, or  even  of  the  married  state.  '  If  thy  brother, 
the  son  of  thy  mother,  or  thy  son,  or  thy  daughter, 
or  the  wife  of  thy  bosom,  or  thy  friend  which  is 
thine  own  soul,  entice  thee  secretly,  saying.  Let  us 
go  and  serve  other  gods,  thou  shalt  not  consent 
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unto  him.'*  Mark,  Everard,  the  climax  here — the 
gradation  of  deamess — the  serial  ascent.  The 
friend  is  elevated  above  all  the  rest — the  last 
named  and  the  most  valued,  even  above  the  wife 
of  one's  bosom  and  the  children  of  one's  own 
loins." 

"  Yes,"  I  continued,  "  I  must  bear — I  must 
bear  my  sorrows  like  a  man.  It  would  have  been 
better  had  she  died  though,  Everard, — had  her 
body  perished  ere  her  soul  had  been  corrupted. 
She  is  spotted  now,  alas!  poor  thing! — she  has 
committed  incest  with  my  brother.  She  was 
united  to  me  in  the  presence  of  her  God — she 
breathed  her  vows  of  constancy  to  me,  leaning 
upon  my  bosom — she  was  mine ;  and  now  she  is 

-.     And  yet  I  will  not  curse  him,  Everard  :   I 

will  pray  for  him — I  will — out  upon  it,  I  cannot ! 
The  words  die  away  in  my  throat ;  I  cannot  bless 
him,  I  cannot  indeed.  'I  speak  more  than  a 
Grod,  yet  am  less  than  a  man.' " 

"  Perhaps,"  said  Everard,  after  a  long  interval 
of  silence,"  this  letter  may  explain  something ;  and 
look  you,  Claude,  here  is  another  paper,  will  you 
open  it?     It  portends  something,  and  yet " 


*  Mj  attention  was  first  directed  to  this  passage  by  one  of 
Sooth's  sermons. 
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'^  I  will  open  it,  of  coarse — and  why  not? 
There  is  nothing  now  which  can  sink  me  any 
deeper,  Everard/'  and  I  did  all  that  I  could  to 
quell  my  rising  indignation.  ''  Everard,  there  is 
insult  in  this — an  Oxford  paper  directed  by  my 
brother.  Mark  the  meaning  of  this !  I  see  hinii 
there  is  a  sneer  of  triumphant  malice  curling  hit 
upturned  lip.  Ah !  Frederick,  this  is  tnily  very 
kind  iu  you.  '  Brotherly  love  towards  all  men'  — 
towards  me ;  I  remember  that.    '  Married  at  St 

Churchy  by  the  Rev. ,  D.  D.  principal 

of — bah !  bah !  I  know  all  this — ^but  mark  the 
sequel — '  Mr.  Jeruingham — splendid  abilities  and 
large  fortune — the  only  'double- first'  class  that 
was  taken  at  the  recent  examinations — happy  pair 
set  off — *  This  is  too  much — the  '  happy  pair* — 
oh  !  Margaret,  Margaret ! " 

I  threw  down  the  paper,  and  took  up  the  letter, 
which  was  still  unopened  on  the  table.  It  was  a 
brief  despatch  from  my  uncle  Matthew,  informing 
me  that  the  ministry,  not  having  been  more  suc- 
cessful in  the  present  session  than  in  the  last,  had 
procured  the  royal  assent  to  an  immediate  disso- 
lution of  Parliament,  and  that  therefore  he  (my 
uncle)  recommended  me  without  loss  of  time  to 
join  him,  that  we  might  go  down  to  *  *  *  to 
canvass  the  electors  in  company.  I  had  already 
expressed  my  willingness  to  become  a  senator, 
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under  the  auspices  of  my  uncle :  and  it  had  been 
agreed  that,  upon  the  advent  of  a  general  election, 
I  should  be  sent  for  to  appear  upon  the  theatre  of 
war.  This  letter  was  written  upon  the  day  of  my 
brother*s  marriage,  and  it  was  evident  that  my 
uncle  was  ignorant  that  such  an  event  had  taken 
place. 

I  gave  the  letter  to  Everard.  I  had  already  de- 
termined what  to  do.  **  They  shall  not  triumph 
over  me  thus/'  I  thought,  *^  they  shall  not  trample 
upon  me — they  shall  not  know  that  they  have 
wounded  me.  I  will  walk  joyously  in  the  sight  of 
men;  I  will  not  betray  my  suflFering—I  will  smile, 
and  jest,  and  be  as  others  are.  Indifference  is  the 
best  revenge.  I  will  carry  myself  as  though 
nothing  had  happened.  Mine  enemies  shall  not 
see  that  they  have  destroyed  my  peace  and  blighted 
my  happiness.  Though  my  heart  be  breaking,  I 
will  wear  a  joyous  countenance.  Grass  upon  a 
volcano— roses  upon  a  sepulchre — smiles  with  a 
fire  in  my  bosom." 

'*  I  start  for  London,  to-morrow,  Everard." 

"  And  I  will  follow  you,"  said  my  friend. 

"You  had  better  not ;  the  journey  will  distress 
you,  and  I  must  travel  post-haste." 

'*  It  is  better  that  I  should  accompany  you,  Jer- 
ningham.  You  want  sympathy,  you  want  consola- 
tion, and,  pardon  me  for  saying  it,  you  want  advice.^* 
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''My  resolutions  are  unalterable*  Eveiaid;  I 
have  feelings,  I  have  passions, — I  am  a  man.  We 
cannot  all  be  as  you  are,  Everard,  —  humanity 
must  break  out  now  and  then,  despite  of  philoso- 
phy,*— it  must." 

*'  Jemingham,  if  your  resolutions  are  evil,  1 
tremble  for  you,  I  do  indeed.  You  are  one  who 
waver  not  when  you  are  resolved,  and  who  accom- 
plish whatever  you  propose  to  yourself.  Oh !  my 
friend,  do  not,  at  this  hour  when  you  most  need 
them,  reject  my  counsels." 

''  Excuse  me,  Everard,  I  do  not  need  them ;  my 
resolutions  are  not  evil." 

"  What  are  they  ?  Forgive  my  abruptness, 
but " 

''  You  are  entitled  to,  and  you  shall,  know  all. 
My  resolution  is  to  comport  myself  as  though 
nothing  had  happened.  You  need  not  fear  the 
violence  of  my  resentful  feelings.  I  will  not  even 
reproach  my  brother,  —  not  a  word,  —  not  a  look, 
Everard.  God's  curse  is  upon  them  both,  and 
they  need  not  mine  to  make  it  heavier." 

''  Then  why  must  you  start  immediately  for 
London?" 


*  Man  will  breake  out,  despight  philosophy-. 

Marston's  2d  part,  Antmnio  and  UMlida, 
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*'  I  am  going  canvassing,  —  and  —  and  —  court- 


tng 


>> 


"  Courting  ?" 

''  Ay,  wooing,  Everard.  Is  all  woman-kind 
comprised  in  Margaret — Jerrdngham?  She  shall 
soon  read  that  Jam  married.  I  will  throw  myself 
at  the  feet  of — Ellen  Hervey." 
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CHAPTER  II. 


CucYTLUB. — Hark !  did  jou  not  hear  a  mmbHng? 
The  goblins  are  now  a  tumbling ; 
I'll  tear  them !  Ill  sear  them  I 
I'll  roar  them  !  I'll  goar  them ! 
Now,  now  mj  brains  are  a  jumbling  - 
Bounce  the  guns  off. 
PiiLADOR.  —  You  name  this  here  hypochondriacal. 


Ford. 


Will  the  courteous  reader  oblige  me  by  passing 
over  an  interval  of  six  weeks,  and  supposing  that 
ihe  author  of  this  history,  now  a  Member  of  the 
Commons'  House  of  Parliament,  and  the  affianced 
husband  of  Ellen  Hervey,  is  sitting  in  the  rectory 
drawing-room  at  Heathfield,  ttte  a  tite  with  his 
betrothed  bride? 

"  Then  you  really  have  taken  the  old  house  for 
us  to  reside  in,  Claude  ?     This  is  very  kind  in 
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you,"  said  Ellen  Hervey,  as  we  sate  together  by 
the  open  window,  inhaling  the  perfumes  of  the 
many-scented  flowers  which  grew  so  luxuriantly 
around  the  house. 

I  did  not  answer, — there  was  no  answer  required, 
I  was  thinking  of  Margaret  de  Laurier,  not  of 
Margaret  Jerninghamy — of  the  maiden,  not  of  the 
wife.  I  sighed,  it  was  a  sigh  of  regret.  I  could 
not  help  thinking  of  what  I  had  lost. 

"Are  you  sad,  Claude?"  asked  Ellen  Hervey, 
laying  her  hand  upon  my  shoulder,  and  looking 
herself  quite  sad,  though  a  few  moments  before 
her  aspect  had  been  full  of  joyousness. 

The  smile  of  affection,  with  which  I  replied  to 
this  appeal,  was  genuine ;  it  was  not  an  artifice  of 
kindness,  but  the  spontaneous  offspring  of  love. 
'M  was  thinking,  Ellen/'  I  said,  and  I  hope  to  be 
forgiven  for  the  lie ;  "  I  was  thinking  Ellen,  of  the 
many  happy  days  I  have  passed  in  that  old  house, 
'  when  life  was  luxury,  and  friendship  truth,'  and 
hope  was  golden-reined,  and  memory  there  was 
none.  I  was  thinking  of  all  this,  Ellen,  and  I 
sighed,  for  I  could  not  help  it." 

'^  And  I,  too,  was  thinking  of  this ;  and  yet  I 
did  not  sigh.  It  is  strange  that  the  same  thoughts 
should  make  you  sad,  and  me  happy,  my  dear 
Claude.  If  that  were  always  to  be  the  case,  I 
should  think  of  something  that  would  make  me 
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sad^  and  then  it  would  make  you  happyi  and  1 
should  be  happy  too.'' 

^*  My  own  beloved !"  I  said^  and  I  drew  the 
maiden  towards  me  until  her  head  rested  upon  my 
bosom,  and  I  twined  my  fingers  in  her  long  yellow 
hair,  and  I  looked  into  her  eyes,  and  for  awhile  I 
forgot  Margaret,  and  Frederick,  and  all  the  worldi 
but  the  young  trembling  maiden  who  was  cradled 
in  my  encircling  arms.  ''My  own  beloved,''  I 
said,  "  it  is  not  strange,  though  your  philosophy 
accounts  it  so.  The  Ught  of  day,  the  broad 
beaming  sun  which  gilds  the  fair  landscape,  and 
beautifies  the  face  of  nature,  shines  upon  the 
haunts  of  wickedness  and  corruption  only  to  render 
tbeni  more  hideous  and  disgusting." 

Ellen  did  not  understand  me  aright.  She  looked 
at  me  wonderingly,  but  did  not  answer.  I  inclined 
my  head  downwards,  and  kissed  her. 

•^  My  own  little  wife  !*'  I  said,  and  Ellen  hid  her 
face,  for  she  was  blushing. 

There  was  an  almost  childish  simplicity  in 
Ellen's  manner  and  address.  It  was  not  the  result 
of  a  weak  understanding,  but  of  an  innocent, 
guileless  heart ;  an  artless  imagination,  and  a 
devoted  kindliness  of  feeling,  which  was  conspi- 
cuous in  every  thing  that  she  did.  She  was  the  gen- 
tlest, the  softest,  the  most  feminine  creature  that 
ever  clung  to  another  for  protection.     She   was 
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more  like  Miranda  than  any  other  of  Shakspeare's 
women,  and  had  scarcely  seen  more  of  the  world 
than  Prosperous  daughter  had  seen,  ere  she  quitted 
the  '*  wild  island  "  to  marry  the  king's  son. 

"  By  the  bye,"  said  Ellen,  "  I  am  so  glad  that 
they  have  made  you  a  member  of  parliament. 
It  gives  me  so  much  pleasure  to  see  your  name  in 
the  papers.  I  used  to  think  the  London  Journals 
the  dullest  things  in  the  world,  and  when  papa 
used  to  read  them  out  at  breakfast-time,  I  thought 
it  a  great  infliction ;  but  now,  it  is  quite  different ; 
indeed,  Claude,  they  are  quite  charming.     When 

you  were  at ,  I  way-laid  the  post-man  until 

the  election  was  over,  and  I  have  kept  every  paper 
that  mentions  your  name ;  I  have,  indeed,  my  dear 
Claude.  I  am  so  glad  that  you  are  a  member  of 
parliament,  for  I  shall  like  so  much  to  read  your 
speeches." 

"  And  I  also  am  very  glad/'  said  I  ;  but  my 
gladness  was  differently  constituted. 

I  cared  not  about  popular  honours ;  I  was  not 
naturally  vain ;  I  was  cursed  with  no  high-soar- 
ing ambition  ;  it  was  sufficient  for  me  "  to  do  my 
duty  in  that  state  of  life  to  which  it  had  pleased 
Grod  to  call  me ;"  I  looked  upon  this  as  the  very 
crown  of  morality,  and  I  do  not  now  think  that  I 
was  much  mistaken.  I  had  first  consented,  at  the 
request  of  my  uncle,  to  put  on  the  senatorial  lati- 
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clave,  whenever  an  opportunity  might  present  itself; 
and  when  I  was  called  upon  to  redeem  my  pn>- 
mise^  an  additional  motive  urged  me  to  exert  my- 
self :  upon  the  hustings,  in  the  fervour  of  sermod- 
nation,  carried  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  mob 
triumphantly,  "  flown  with  wine"  at  the  public 
dinner,  where  I  was  feasted  by  my  patriotic 
friends,  though  to  all  outward  appearance  my 
every  thought  and  feeling  was  immersed  in  the 
business  of  the  election,  in  reality,  I  cared  little 
about  it ;  with  me  it  was  only  a  secondary  con- 
sideration, it  was  the  means — ^it  was  not  the  end ; 
my  soul  was  with  Margaret  and  Frederick. 
"  Yes,"  I  thought,  "  they  will  hear  all  this— they 
will  read  ray  energetic  speeches,  and  my  merry 
laughter-moving  jests.  They  shall  see  by  the 
public  papers  that  I  am  as  light-hearted  and 
facetious  as  ever — they  shall  feel  that  I  am  not 
afflicted  by  the  transgressions  of  the  wicked  and 
the  false-hearted."  Such  were  the  thoughts  which 
propelled  me  to  exert  myself — such  the  feelings 
which  excited  me  to  action.  All  that  I  did  was 
constrained  and  artificial,  but  I  was,  nevertheless, 
unwonted ly  successful.  The  fervour  of  my  elo- 
quence -the  liveliness  of  my  wit — the  energy  of 
my  demeanour,  and  the  urbanity  of  my  manners, 
was  the  constant  theme  of  eulogium  throughout 
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the  neighbourhood  of    *     *     *.     Yet  in  all  this 
I  was  bat  playing  a  part — 

Like  to  some  boy,  that  acts  a  tragedj, 
Speaks  borlj  words,  and  rares  oat  passion, 
But  when  he  thinkes  upon  his  infant  weaknesse, 
He  droopes  his  eye.* 

But  in  my  acting  there  was  too  much  of  the  comic. 
I  almost  exposed  myself  to  the  chaise  of  flip* 
pancy ;  I  never  neglected  an  opportunity  of  ex- 
hibiting the  dexterity  of  my  wit,  or  the  imper- 
turbable good  humour  of  my  disposition ;  I  was 
always  ready  with  a  joke,  and  even  my  heartiest 
opponents  declared  me  '^  a  devilish  good  fellow." 
It  was  my  object,  in  all  that  I  did,  to  manifest  a 
great  flow  of  animal  spirits. 

But  I  must  bring  back  the  imagination  of  my 
reader  once  more  to  the  drawing-room  at  Heath- 
field.  *'  I  wish,"  said  Ellen, "  my  poor  father  were 
not  labouring  under  this  depression  of  spirits — 
what  a  dreadful  thing  hypochondriasis  is  :  it  ren- 
ders a  man  wholly  unfit  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  life ; 
it  would  have  been  so  pleasant  for  my  poor  father 

to  have ."     Here  she  paused — she  hung 

down  her  head,  and  blushed. 

"  I  understand  you,  Ellen,"  I  said,  "  it  would 
be  very  pleasant,  indeed,  if  your  father  could  join 

*  Marston^s  Sd  Part.  Antonio  and  Mellida. 
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our  hands,  and  it  may  be  that  he  will,  too;  I  have 
thought  about  it,  and  I  do  not  despair." 

*^  Oh,  Claude  !  if  you  can  think  of  something,  I 
shall  love  you — no,  I  cannot  love  you  better ;  bat 
my  gratitude  will  be  more  bountiful  though  my 
aflfection  cannot  be  increased." 

'*  Let  us  talk  about  this,  Ellen ;  the  subject 
may  be  painful  to  you,  but  you  must  not  shrink 
from  it,  for  the  time  may  come  when  you  will 
be  more  than  amply  repaid  for  any  pangs  whidi 
may  be  extorted  from  you  now.  What  is  the 
last  crotchet  that  has  entered  your  poor  father's 
brain?" 

Ellen  wiped  a  tear  from  her  eye,  and  answered 
my  quer)'  verj-  distinctly, — "  He  has  shut  himself 
up  in  his  bed  chamber,  and  says,  that  he  is  for- 
bidden to  go  thence, — he  believes  that  the  room  is 
haunted,  but  be  is  more  afraid  of  leaving,  than  of 
remaining  in,  it ; — he  declares  that  there  are  evil 
spirits  eternally  wbispering  in  the  apartment; — he 
hears  them  behind  his  bed,  and  he  has  seen  them, 
as  he  positively  avers,  dancing  in  the  middle  of 
the  room.  I  know  not  what  idle  fancies  have  not 
deluded  his  poor  brain  of  late, — he  refuses  to  see  a 
physician,  and  my  mamma  has  declined  to  inter- 
fere, saying,  that  it  is  no  matter,  and  that  his 
whimsies   must    go    away  as  they  came.     Oh, 
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Claude !  if  you  would  but  try  to  restore  my  poor 
dear  father !" 

*'  Your  mother  has  declined  interfering,"  I 
exclaimedi  '^  Good  God,  Ellen !  what  do  you 
mean?" 

"  The  truth  is,"  replied  Ellen,  "  that  she  has 
been  reading  lately  in  Lavater  a  story  of  a  woman 
who,  by  constantly  watching  her  hypochondriacal 
husband,  fell  into  the  same  indisposition  herself;* 
and  mamma,  who  has  great  confidence  in  what- 
ever she  sees  in  print,  thinks  that  a  similar  lot  may 
be  awaiting  her  if " 

"  Enough,  Ellen,"  I  interrupted,  "  and  your 
father  will  not  see  a  physician  ?" 

"  I  have  vainly  endeavoured  to  persuade  him  to 
do  so." 

**  Then  1  must  take  upon  myself  the  responsi- 
bility— I  xvill  try  to  restore  your  father,  dear  Ellen, 
and  I  will  set  about  the  task  immediately.  Will 
you  go,  love,  and  ask  him  whether  he  will  see  me? 
I  suppose  he  is  aware  that  I  am  here." 

Ellen  bounded  o£f  with  an  elastic  step  and  a 
joyous  countenance.  She  was  not  many  minutes 
absent  from  me.  When  she  returned,  I  saw  at  once 
that  her  mission  had  been  successful.  I  needed 
no  words.to  assure  me. 

*  See  Lavater's  Physiognomif^  hy  Moore,  toI.  iv,  ed.  1797. 
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I  repaired  to  Mr.  Heirey's  apartment  He  wu 
sitting  in  an  am>chair  before  the  fire,  although  it 
was  the  month  of  June»  attired  in  a  striped  robe  de 
ckambrtt  and  a  pair  of  flannel  pefammahs^  or  loose 
drawers.  His  obesity  had  diminished  very  much 
since  last  he  appeared  before  the  reader.  He  was 
no  longer  a  portly  gentleman  with  a  round  and  in- 
flated fiEice,  but  a  gaant,  woe-begone  animal,  with 
a  rueful  and  cadaverous  countenance,  which  toU 
that  a  mighty  internal  change  had  taken  place 
within  the  last  year.  His  eyes  were  haggard,  his 
cheeks  sunken,  the  comers  of  his  mouth  drawn 
down ;  and  the  fEilling  away  of  the  flesh  had  given 
an  appearance  of  coarsoiess  to  features,  which  were 
naturally  delicate  and  even  now  far  from  unseemlv. 
In  short,  he  was  not  the  same  Mr.  Hervey,  as  be 
had  been  ten  months  before.  The  squire  had 
been  converted  into  the  knight— Sancho  Panza 
into  Don  Quixote — John  Falstafi*  into  Master 
Slender. 

''  Ah,  Mr.  Jemingham,"  he  said  in  a  languid, 
drawling  voice,  "  be  seated — ^be  seated,  my  boy ;  I 
suppose  that  it  behoves  me  now  to  address  you  as 
I  would  my  own  son ;"  then  he  leaned  back  ex- 
hausted in  his  chair,  and  fixing  his  eyes  glaringly 
upon  me,  he  continued,  *'  how  fortunate  you  are  to 
be  exempted  from  the  thraldom  of  evil  spirits. 
You  eat,  drink,  sleep,  and  are  merry;  you  make 
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love  and  prepare  for  marriage;   you  are  a  very 
happy  young  man." 

''  I  am,  indeed^  sir/'  said  I,  laying  my  hand 
upon  my  hearty  '^  being  about  to  connect  myself 
with  your  family.  Of  course,  sir^  you  intend  to 
perform  the  ceremony.  The  knot  will  be  doubly 
binding  if  tied  by  the  hand  of  Mr.  Hervey."  This 
was  coming  at  once  to  the  point.  I  threw  out  my 
bait^  and  it  was  taken. 

^  My  dear  boy,"  replied  the  Rev.  Gabriel,  "  it 
would  give  me  great  pleasure  upon  this  occasion 
to  reassume  my  ministerial  duties,  but" — and  he 
sighed  heavily — "  but  it  is  impossible ;  and  I  will 
tell  you  why.  Hark  you !  incline  your  ear,  or  they 
will  hear  me — yes,  they  will  hear  me;  I  must 
whisper  it: — there  are  evil  spirits  day  and  night 
infesting  this  room.  They  are  very  small  and  very 
sprightly,  and  they  are  quite  blue.  Yes,  I  can  as- 
sure you  they  are  exactly  the  very  colour  of  Ellen's 
eyes ;  and  they  dance  sarabands  all  night  to  the 
tune  of  the  dead  march  in  Saul.  It's  quite  fright- 
ful, I  assure  you — such  antic  gestures  never  were 
seen — they  are  daemoniacs,  I'm  quite  convinced  of 
it,  and  they  have  forbidden  me,  upon  pain  of  their 
displeasure,  to  transgress  the  limits  of  this  room — 
the  blue  room,  you  know  this  is,  and  these  little 
devils  are  peculiar  to  the  place." 

I  did  not  once  smile  throughout  Mr.  Hervey's 

VOL.  III.  c 
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narratioD.  When  he  had  finished  speaking,  I  looked 
unwontedly  graTe»  and  said  in  a  very  solemn  Toioe, 
^  I  hare  dominion  oyer  evil  spirits.  I  know  bow 
to  cast  out  devils." 

'"  Blasphemy,  hlasphemy !  my  son — ^you  know  not 
what  yoQ  are  saying." 

**  Not  at  all,  sir.  I  beg  your  pardon,  but  Til 
convince  you  that  I  speak  the  truth.  When  I  wu 
in  India,  I  met  one  day  at  Serampore  an  old 
Brahmin,  with  a  long  white  beard,  reaching  almost 
down  to  his  middle.  A  white  beard  upon  a  ll>lack 
man  has  a  very  singular  effect,  I  can  assure  you; 
but  this,  however,  is  nothing  to  the  purpose, — the 
Old  Brahmin  was  a  native  of  Benares,  and  had  lived 
there  an  hundred  years.  His  name  was  Rajkissen 
Khan«  and  he  knew  all  the  Shastres  by  heart;  he 
was  sk-*  exceed iiisrlv  learned.  Well,  sir,  I  met  him 
by  chance  in  one  of  the  bazaars  at  Serampore. 
Semmpore  is  a  Dutch  settlement  on  the  banks  of 
the  Hooghly  river, — and  no  sooner  did  he  see  mc, 
for  I  was  on  foot,  the  sun  not  yet  having  risen, 
than  he  said  to  me  in  the  language  of  the  country, 
*  Gr^at  kiug,  your  highness  and  your  servant  were 
bom  in  the  same  sacred  city.  I  see  by  your  face 
that,  like  me,  your  lordship  first  saw  the  light  of 
day  within  the  walls  of  Casi  the  Splendid.  May 
vour  bones,  after  death,  rest  near  the  relics  of 
>ival 
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*"  Did  he  tell  you  all  this,  my  son?"  asked  the 
Reverend  Gabriel  Hervey, 

"  Yes,  sir,  and  a  great  deal  beside,  which  I  do 
not  precisely  remember;  however,  the  Brahmin 
was  right,  for  I  teas  bom  in  the  city  of  Benares, 
though  how  the  old  fellow  came  to  know  it,  I  was 
very  much  at  a  loss  to  determine.  But  this  is 
ni/iil  ad  rem ;  the  Brahmin  and  I  conversed  toge- 
ther, and  after  awhile  he  condescended  to  disclose 
to  me  a  number  of  wonderful  secrets.  He  taught 
me  how  to  read  the  stars,  how  to  tame  boa-con- 
strictors, how  to  extract  volatile  salts  from  the 
jaw-bones  of  dead  monkeys,  how  to  make  snuff- 
boxes out  of  cocoa-nut  shells ;  and  lastly,  how  to 
cast  out  devils,  or  rather  perhaps  1  should  say,  to 
expel  evil  spirits  out  of  doors.  I  have  the  recipe 
in  my  pocket-book, — I  always  carry  it  about  with 
me, — it  is  written  in  the  Sanskrit  language,  and  is 
really  a  very  curious  document." 

"  May  I  see  it  ?" 

"  Oh  !  dear,  no,  Mr.  Hervey ;  I  am  strictly  for- 
bidden to  suffer  any  eyes  but  my  own  to  inspect  it." 

'*  But  you  really  think  that  you  could  cast  out 
these  spirits?" 

"  Undoubtedly.  I  will  go  immediately  to  B — , 
that  I  may  purchase  the  ingredients  of  my  charm." 
And  having  said  this,  I  hurried  down  stairs,  and 
ordered  my  cabriolet  to  the  door. 

c  2 
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*'  Would  vou  like  to  come  with  me,  Ellen  ?"  I 
said.  **  I  am  going  to  a  chemist  at  B — /'  ind 
then  I  told  her  all  that  passed  between  Mr.  Herfey 
and  mvself. 

**  I  will  go,"  said  Ellen, ''  and  speak  to  mamma.'* 
And  the  maternal  permission  having  been  granted, 
we  stepped  into  the  cab,  and  my  boy  jamped  ap 
behind. 

The  town  of  B —  was  about  two  miles  distant 
irom  the  rectory  at  Heathfield.  In  less  than  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  I  was,  therefore,  at  the  che- 
n.ist's.  I  purchased  a  quantity  of  spirits  of  wine, 
>oine  s^k-petre,  some  sulphur,  and  some  antimony. 
I  then  vkent  to  other  shops,  and  bought  meal- 
fK>\u:er,  zinc,  and  steeUfilings,  and  laden  with 
ii»e>e  ditierent  articles,  I  re-entered  my  cab,  and 
drv;'*e  homewards. 

A>  we  were  returning,  Ellen  said  to  me,  "  I 
know  not  how  it  was,  Claude,  but  somebody  told 
nu'.  one  day,  that  you  were  about  to  marry  a  Miss 
de  Laurier,  an  Italian  lady,  and  an  only  child. 
Indeed,  1  think  it  was  vour  uncle  who  told  me ; 
but  perhaps  I  misunderstood  him,  for  Miss  de 
Luirier,  I  see  by  the  papers,  has  become  the  wife 
K*i  vour  brother." 

I  had  long  ago  letl  off  blushing,  or  assuredly  this 
remark  would  have  called  the  mounting  blood  to 
my  cheeks.     However,  I  was  very  much  confused, 
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and  although  I  prided  myself  upon  a  certain  readi- 
ness of  evasion,  which  rarely  deserted  me  in  a 
dilemma,  I  confess,  that  on  this  occasion,  I  did 
not  well  know  what  to  say.  But  when  words  fail, 
actions  are  often  very  useful;  so,  in  this  emer- 
gency, I  applied  my  whip  with  a  dexterous  motion 
to  the  ears  of  my  horse,  —  an  application  which 
the  spirited  animal  testified  a  remarkable  distaste 
for,  by  setting  off  at  a  full  gallop,  which  frightened 
Ellen  Hervey  very  much,  but  which  I  secretly 
applauded.  When  I  had  reined  in  the  infuriated 
quadruped,  and  had  tranquillized  poor  Ellen,  I 
said  something  about  Everard  Sinclair,  and  Miss 
Hervey  asked  whether  it  was  my  intention  to 
invite  my  friend  to  reside  with  us  at  Heathfield. 

"  Invite,  Ellen  ?  He  needs  no  invitation.  My 
home  will  be  always  his,  until  he  feels  disposed  to 
quit  it.  I  hope,  my  dear,  that  you  do  not  dislike 
him.     I  should  be  sorry  if " 

•*  My  dear  Claude,  how  can  you  think  that  1 
dislike  him  ?  I  love  him  for  two  reasons  :  firstly, 
he  is  your  friend ;  and  secondly,  he  is  so  very 
amiable,  so  gentle,  and  so  kind-hearted,  that  the 
poor  people  of  Heathfield  will  have  reason  to  bless 
the  day  when  he  shall  come  to  hve  in  the  village ; 
he  is  full  of  charity,  is  he  not  ?  I  like  to  hear 
you  speak  of  him,  for  you  are  so  eloquent  when 
you  do." 
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Will  it  be  believed  that  I  did  not  feel  com* 
fortable  whilst  Ellen  was  praising  my  friend  ?  I 
know  not  that  1  was  jealous  exactly ;  but,  how- 
ever, it  is  not  my  business  to  apol<^ise  for  my 
feelings^  but  to  describe  them. 

**  By  the  bye,  Claude,  mamma  asked  me  last 
night  the  colour  of  Mr.  Sinclair's  hair,  and  al- 
though I  have  seen  him  so  lately,  I  really  could 
not  answer  the  question.  It  is  very  odd  that  I 
should  have  forgotten  so  soon ;  but  perhaps  I 
never  remarked  it." 

I  was  as  much  pleased  by  this  speech,  as  I  had 
been  displeased  by  the  last.  I  do  not  think  that 
during  the  remainder  of  the  drive,  any  thing  else 
was  said  worthy  of  being  recorded  ;  at  all  events, 
1  do  not  remember  it  if  there  were,  which  amounts 
to  the  same  thing.  De  non  existentibus  et  mm 
apparentibus  eadem  est  ratio. 

I  acquainted  Mrs.  Hervey  with  the  nature  of 
the  business  I  was  engaged  upon.  She  thanked 
me  very  much,  and  misquoted  three  authors. 

1  then  set  about  my  chemical  preparations, 
Ellen  acting  as  my  assistant :  I  had  learned  the 
art  of  portfire-making  from  an  artillery  officer  in 
India  ;  besides  this,  I  had  been  behind  the  scenes 
at  Covent  Garden  when  they  were  acting  Der 
Frieschutz,  so  that,  altogether,  my  pyrotechnical 
knowledge  was  far  from  being  inconsiderable. 
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I  went  up  stairs  to  prepare  Mr.  Hervey :  he 
trembled  like  the  needle  of  a  compass  when  I  told 
him  that  all  things  were  in  readiness — ''  We  must 
darken  the  room/'  I  said^  '^  and^  perhaps,  sir,  it 
would  be  better  for  you  to  lie  down  upon  your 
bed ;  the  light  of  the  fire  will  be  sufficient  to  enable 
me  to  pursue  my  operations." 

Mr.  Hervey,  with  a  tremulous  voice,  replied, 
"  Very  well,  my  son,"  and  resigning  himself  with 
the  patience  of  a  martyr,  he  desired  me  to  do  with 
him  as  I  pleased. 

I  then  went  to  fetch  my  anti-dsemoniac  prepara- 
tions, and  whilst  I  was  re-ascending  the  stairs,  I 
heard  Mrs.  Hervey's  shrill  voice  crying  out, 
"  Where  is  Absalom  ?  Take  care  that  my  dear 
little  doggy  does  not  go  into  Mr.  Hervey's  room  ! 
Whatever  you  do,  Ellen,  keep  a  sharp  eye  upon 
Absalom.  The  poor  little  creature  will  be  burnt ;" 
and  then  she  said  something  about  endangering 
the  safety  of  her  favourite,  which  was  evidently 
aimed  at  me,  and,  therefore,  was  not  heard. 

•*  Are  you  ready,  Mr.  Hervey,"  I  inquired. 

*'  Yes,  my  son,"  stuttered  the  Rev.  Gabriel;  "  it 
will  soon  be  all  over,  I  hope ;"  and  he  trembled  so 
violently  that  I  heard  all  the  rings  of  his  bed  cur- 
tsina  rattling  against  the  rod  which  they  were 
strung  upon. 

By  this  time  I  had  closed  the  window-shutters^ 
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SO  that  all  the  light  in  the  room  was  derived  from 
an  indifferent  fire,  which  sent  forth  a  flickering  and 
uncertain  blaze,  and  made  a  sort  of  '  darkness 
Tisible/  admirably  adapted  to  the  furtherance  of 
my  designs.  Mr.  Hervey  lay  upon  the  bed,  with 
his  iace  turned  towards  the  wall,  and  every  now 
and  then  a  lugubrious  groan  betokened  his  unetsy 
condition.  I  went  up  to  the  fire,  and  threw  into 
it  a  quanrity  of  salt,  which  made  the  flames  of  a 
blue  colour,  and  gave  a  ghastly  appearance  to  the 
whole  room.  I  then  walked  to  the  bedside  of  my 
patient,  and  asked  him  whether  he  would  like  to 
be  blindfolded ;  but  Mr.  Hervey  replied  in  the  nega- 
tive, and  declared  that  he  was  not  afraid  in  the  least, 
though  his  teeth  chattered,  and  his  whole  body 
shook,  just  as  if  he  had  been  seized  with  an  ague-fit 

1  had  provided  myself  with  a  large  earthen- 
ware pan,  which  I  had  borrowed  from  Mrs.  Her- 
veY*sdair\'-maid,and  I  uow  placed  it  in  the  middle 
of  the  room,  whilst  1  seated  myself  upon  the  floor 
beside  it,  with  my  face  towards  Mr.  Hervey 's  bed, 
that  1  might  see  the  effect  produced  by  my 
machinations,  upon  the  panic-stricken  rector  of 
Heathfield.  I  then,  in  right  earnest,  set  about  the 
work  of  exorcization. 

First  of  all,  into  the  earthen  vessel  I  poured  a 
quantity  of  spirits  of  wine,  which  being  ignited,  a 
towering  flame  suddenly  started  up,  and  a  broad, 
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clear,  red  light,  blazingly  illuminated  the  room ;  I 
suffered  the  flame,  undisturbed,  to  flare  for  a  few 
seconds,  and  then  I  cast  upon  it  three  or  four  hand- 
fills  of  salt,  which  at  once  subdued  the  light,  and 
imparted  to  every  object  that  it  shone  upon,  and 
especially  to  my  overhanging  face,  a  ghastly  pre- 
ternatural livid  hue,  of  a  pale,  greenish  colour,  like 
that  which  a  corpse  wears  when  it  is  fast  falling 
into  corruption.  Then  I  began  in  a  sepulchral 
voice,  to  articulate  the  words  of  my  spell : — 
**  Vos  cujiisque  generis  cacodamones,  larva,  lemures, 
gualiacutnque  $int  vobis  qfficia,  qualiscumque  sit 
vobis  natura,  vos  exorcizo,  dimitto,  ejicio!  Audi- 
tis-ne  ?  Ad  gehennam  vestram  ululantes  proper- 
ate!  aufugite! — Impero!" — And  when  I  had  pro- 
nounced these  words,  Mr. Hervey,withacourageous 
effort,  turned  round  his  head  to  scrutinize  my  pro- 
ceedings ;  but  no  sooner  did  he  behold  my  green 
corpse-like  face,  than  he  cried  out — "  Merciful 
Heavens !"  and,  trembling  from  head  to  foot,  he 
put  both  his  hands  before  his  eyes,  and  again 
turned  towards  the  wall,  repeating  the  Lord's 
prayer. 

"  This  spell  wont  work  !"  I  exclaimed ;  "  I  must 
betake  myself  to  another  more  potent."  Then  I 
threw  into  the  pan  a  preparation  of  meal-powder, 
sulphur  and  saltpetre,  which  burned  with  a  white 
fire,  and  emitted  a  strong   smell,  which,  at  all 
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events  reached  the  nostrils,  if  the  light  did  not 
reach  the  eyes,  of  my  patient. 

When  the  white  fire  had  expired,  I  threw  an* 
other  mixture  into  the  pan,  composed  of  sulphar, 
chlorate  of  potash,  sulphuret  of  antimony,  &c. 
which,  when  ignited,  sent  forth  the  most  intense 
and  the  most  beautiful  red  light,  that  ever  was 
seen  or  imagined.  It  was  precisely  the  same  sort 
of  fire  as  that  which  we  see  at  the  theatres*  when 
Mr.  O.  Smith  rises  gently  to  soft  music,  through  a 
trap-door  in  the  stage ;  or  when  he  vanishes  with 
a  '  melodious  twang,'  in  the  last  scene  of  a  melo- 
drama. In  fact,  it  was  perfectly  sublime ;  and  as 
I  wished  somebody  to  see  it  besides  myself^  I 
called  out  "  Mr.  Hervey,  Mr.  Hervey ;  look,  sir! 
the  spell  works !"  but  Mr.  Hervey  exclaimed 
piously,  "  The  Lord  deliver  us !"  and  remained 
with  his  eyes  shut. 

''  1  must  appeal  to  his  other  senses,"  thought 
I ;  and  I  commenced  singing  in  a  solcnm  and  un- 
musical voice,  a  fragment  of  an  old  Hermetic  poem, 
which  1  had  read  in  Ashmole's  Theatrum : — 

"  There  is  a  bodi  of  a  bodi, 
And  a  soule  and  a  spryte, 
With  two  bod  jes  must  be  knete. 

There  ben  two  erthjs  as  I  the  teUe, 
And  two  waters  wyth  hem  do  dweUe  ; 
The  ton  ys  whyte,  the  tother  is  red 
To  quick  the  body's  that  ben  ded." 
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"  Mr.  Hervey !  the  spell  is  working,  sir  !  —  the 
white  fire  and  the  red  are  burnt  out :  and  now  it 
will  soon  be  over ;  for  the  next  stage  is  the  blue^ 
and  that  is  the  last,  sir.  I  hope  you're  not  afraid?" 

"  Thank  God !"  cried  the  Rev.  Hypochon- 
driac ;  **  thank  Grod !"  and  this  fervent  ejacula- 
tion was  followed  by  a  long  sigh. 

"  But  you're  not  afraid,  I  hope,  sir !"  said  I ; 
for  I  must  acknowledge,  to  my  shame,  that  I  en- 
joyed the  Rev.  Gentleman's  terror,  though  he  was 
the  father  of  my  Ellen,  and  a  very  excellent  man 
in  his  way. 

Mr.  Hervey  endeavoured  to  assure  me  that  he 
was  not  in  the  least  frightened ;  but  his  teeth  chat- 
tered so  much,  that  he  could  not  articulate  the 
assurance. 

"  Never  mind,  sir ;  it  will  soon  be  over !"  I  ex- 
claimed, and  emptied  into  the  vessel  a  paper  full 
of  blue  fire,  composed  of  meal-powder,  zinc-filings, 
sulphur,  and  saltpetre  ;  and  whilst  it  was  burning, 
repeated  several  times,  the  well-known  incantation 
in  Macbeth : — 

"  Black  spiritB  and  white, 

Red  apiriU  and  grey, 
Mingle,  mingle,  mingle. 

You  that  mingle  ma/!" 

"  Mr.  Hervey !  — Mr.  Hervey !  I  am  triumphant. 
The  spell  works ;   the  spell  works  gloriously !  — 
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lie  ad  gehennam,  currite^  f^te  —  caeo^montt  n» 
exorcizo!  larva  —  lemures!  They  are  gone,  Mr. 
Hervey ;"  and  I  threw  into  the  pan  nearly  half 
an  ounce  of  gun-powder,  which  immediately  ex- 
ploded ;  and  filled  the  room  with  a  denae  sulphu- 
reous smoke ;  Mr.  Hervey  cried  out,  '^  The  Lord 
deliver  us !"  and  I  rushed  towards  the  door. 

"  It  is  all  over  !"  I  cried ;  "  it  is  all  over,  Mr. 
Hervey.  I  have  routed  the  evil  spirits  ;  —  I  have 
cast  them  all  out !  they  are  fled  !" 

'*  Stop,  Mr.  Jemingham,  stop !"  gasped  the 
Rev.  Hypochondriac,  fearfully ;  "  you  are  not 
going  to  leave  me  in  this  state  ?  I  beseech  you  to 
come  back.  I  intreat  you  not  to  leave  me  alone. 
At  least,  open  the  shutters  and  give  the  fire  a 
poke." 

"  I  will,  sir!'*  said  I;  and  unclosed  the  shut- 
ters ;  having  done  which,  I  threw  the  windows 
open,  in  order  that  the  smoke  might  escape. 
When  the  room  was  tolerably  clear,  and  1  had  re- 
moved my  fumigatory  utensils,  I  prepared,  a  se- 
cond time,  to  depart ;  but  I  returned  before  I  had 
arrived  at  the  door. 

**  Mr.  Hervey  !^  I  said  ;  "  although  I  have  suc- 
ceeded in  routing  this  army  of  malignants,  it  is  in- 
cumbent upon  you  to  exert  yourself,  lest  upon 
some  future  occasion,  they  should  return  upon 
you.     You  must  resume  your  ministerial  duties ; — 
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you  must  write  sermons^  and  preach  them ;  —  you 
must  visit  the  poor,  and  administer  the  sacrament. 
You  must  b^n  on  next  Sunday,  indeed  you  must, 
Mr.  Hervey." 

•  '*  I  don't  think  that  I  could  write  a  sermon, 
my  nerves  are  so  terribly  shattered  :  I  must  take 
time  to  collect  myself.  Perhaps  the  Sunday  after 
next." 

'^  Delay  it,  and  you  are  lost!"  I  exclaimed  em- 
phatically ;  **  as  for  the  sermon,  I  will  write  one 
for  you;  take  this  Bible,  sir,  and  select  a  text. 
For  the  present  I  will  leave  you,  Mr.  Hervey,"  and 
I  emerged  from  the  haunted  apartment. 

Ellen  was  standing  beside  the  door,  with  a 
countenance  full  of  anxiety.  She  was  almost 
breathless  with  expectation ;  she  could  scarcely 
ask  me  whether  I  had  succeeded. 

"  I  cannot  yet  determine,  Ellen,"  I  said,  ••  what 
may  be  the  result  of  my  experiments  ;  but  if  I  am 
not  very  much  mistaken,  my  endeavours  will  be 
crowned  with  success.  The  fact  of  your  father's 
submitting  so  quietly  to  this  operation  is  sufficient 
guarantee  for  its  efficacy,  because  it  proves  at 
once  that  he  has  faith  in  my  power  ;  and  there  is 
no  greater  delusion  in  believing  that  I  have  cast 
out  these  spirits,  than  in  originally  believing  in  their 
existence.  1  have  substituted  one  hallucination 
for  another,  and  as  the  new  crotchet  which  I  have 
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forced  upon  him,  rests  solely  upon  what  i 
have  done  this  day,  I  shall  have  no  difficulty  in 
convincing  him  that  it  is  all  an  imposition  through- 
out.'* 

Eight  days  after  this,  Mr.  Hervey  stood  at  the 
altar  of  his  own  parish  church,  to  join  the  hands 
of  a  certain  young  couple,  with  whom  the  reader 
is  already  acquainted. 

That  was  a  memorable  day  in  the  annals  of 
Ueathfield.  There  was  feasting,  and  rejoicing, 
and  ringing  of  bells.  The  little  village  from  time 
immemorial,  had  never  seen  so  many  smart  equip- 
ages, or  been  visited  by  so  many  great  people. 
The  ceremony  was  very  impressively  performed  by 
the  Reverend  Gabriel  Hervey  ;  and  the  bride  was 
"  given  away,"  as  it  is  called,  by  the  Earl  of  *  *, 
a  cousin  of  Mrs.  Hervey's,  who  was  a  diminutive, 
faded  gentleman,  with  an  exceedingly  white  hand, 
and  a  voice  like  the  low  breathings  of  a  half- 
guinea  flute  in  a  consumption. 

I  did  all  that  I  could  to  bring  together  a  great 
number  of  people,  and  certainly  I  succeeded  to 
admiration;  for  my  wedding  was  quite  disiingui 
enough  to  justify  a  newspaper  paragraph,  which  I 
was  ambitious  of,  not  out  of  vanity,  but  as  the 
reader  will  guess  out  of  spite.  The  Frederick  Jer- 
ninghams  had  been  invited  to  be  present  at  the 
ceremony,  but  they  had  not,  as  may  well  be  ex- 
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pected^  the  moral  courage  to  attend.  Lord  Leices- 
ter was  there,  in  his  usual  high  spirits ;  Matthew 
Jemingham  and  Everard  Sinclair,  with  hearts 
brim  full  of  benevolence,  stood  besidf  me  at  the 
altar  foot,  and  implored  Heaven  to  bless  me.  Mrs. 
Hervey  looked  her  very  best,  and  the  bride'sr 
maids,  whose  names  I  forget,  shone  like  the  hand- 
maidens of  Venus,  and  captivated  all  the  gentlemen 
present. 

"  'Mongst  others  of  less  note,"  were  the  Ho- 
nourable Theophilus  Drake,  and  Lord  Herbert 
Mount-Herbert.  The  latter  of  these  two  worthies 
did  me  the  honour  of  writing  my  Epithalamium,  and 
it  was  inserted  with  sundry  embellishing  asterisks, 
in  the  columns  of  the  Morning  Post.  The  verses 
were  very  good  in  their  way,  being  chiefly  borrowed 
from  Dr.  Donne,  —  an  assertion  which  I  do  not 
make  in  disparagement  of  their  soi-disant  author, 
but  in  order  that  I  might  render  justice  to  the  Doc- 
tor; that  '^  pleasant  poet,  painful  preacher,  and 
pious  person,"  as  Winstanley  alliteratively  calls 
him. 

And  of  all  the  many  people  assembled,  who  was 
the  least  joyous?  In  whose  breast  was  there 
more  of  anguish  than  of  gladness  ?  In  whose 
thoughts  the  greatest  leven  of  despair  ?  Around 
whose  bursting  heart  was  twisted  the  serpent-coil 
of  desolation  ?     Around  Tnine, — around  the  heart  of 
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the  man  whom  the  faithlessness  of  one  woman  hid 
piqued  into  marrying  another. 

I  stood  at  the  altar ;  I  took  the  book  into  my 
hand.  I  repeated  the  sacred  promise :  I  heard 
the  name  of  Ellen  Hervey  pronounced,  but  I  was 
thinking  of  Margaret  de  Laurier. 

The  blessing  was  uttered.  We  were  man  and 
wife.  **  Those  whom  Grod  hath  joined  together, 
let  no  man  put  asunder."  1  heard  it,  and  I  became 
like  Nabaly  of  whom  it  is  said  in  the  scripture, 
that  **  his  heart  died  within  him,  and  he  became 
even  as  a  stone." 
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It  is  too  lata ;  the  life  of  all  bis  blood 
Is  touched  corraptiblj,  and  his  pure  brain 
Doth,  bj  the  idle  comments  that  it  makes, 
Foretel  the  ending  of  mortality. 

King  John, 

The  worst  can  be  but  death,  and  let  it  come ; 
He  that  lives  jojless,  every  daj*B  his  doom. 

MiDDLtTO!*. 


In  the  vicinity  of  Chancery-lane,  there  is  a  second- 
hand bookseller's  shop,  to  which  the  attention  of 
the  reader  has  already  been  directed  in  these 
pages.  It  is  now  the  month  of  September,  and 
the  unhappy  tenant  of  the  bibliopole's  lodgings  is 
lying  on  his  death-bed,  and,  strange  is  it,  that 
he  has  so  long  survived  the  disclosure  of  his  dark 
secret. 
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Yes,  Delaval  is  dying  !  the  hand  of  the  amiihi- 
lator  is  upon  him ;  his  soul  hovers  upon  the  con- 
fines of  eternity  ;  he  is  as  '  grass  ready  to  be  cast 
into  the  oven.' 

I  know  not  that  externally  he  is  much  altered 
since  last  he  appeared  before  the  reader;  perhaps 
his  eyes  are  less  bright  than  they  were,  and  his 
lashes  a  little  more  prominent ;  perhaps  his  face  is 
somewhat  more  angular,  and  his  cheeks  of  a  paler 
hue ;  but  the  change  is  little  observable  until  yoo 
converse  with  him,  and  then  you  feel  that  he  is 
dying. 

But  is  he  alone  ?  Not  quite !  there  are  two 
sitting  beside  him — ^the  physician  and  the  priest  ? 
No  !  the  one  has  taken  his  leave,  and  the  other  has 
been  dismissed,  but  the  two  who  remain  bv  his 
bedside,  are  the  friends  of  the  dying  man  Larripiq 
Tr\q  ^ux»?c — the  physicians  of  the  soul. 

The  names  of  these  two  physicians  were  Everard 
Sinclair  and  Claude  Jcrningham.  The  former  held 
a  Bible  in  his  hand. 

But  hush  !  for  the  dying  man  is  endeavouring  to 
lift  up  his  voice  :  it  is,  indeed,  an  effort.  His  two 
friends  incline  their  ears,  and  bend  forward,  until 
the  rising  breath  from  Delaval's  nostrils  is  felt 
upon  their  cheeks — they  catch  his  faint  tremulous 
accents;  he  has  not  struggled  in  vain — "  There  is 
comfort,  my  friends,  in  that  book,"  he  whispered^ 
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"  there  is  surpassing  comfort  in  that  volume :  it 
says  that  there  is  always  hope — always  !  and  that 
the  Lord  rejoices  over  one  sinner  that  repenteth 
more  than  over  ninety  and  nine  just  men  that 
need  no  repentance  !  Is  it  not  written  thus  ? — and 
yet, — and  yet/'  here  the  sick  man  writhed  pain- 
fully on  his  bed,  *'  and  yet  I  scarcely  dare  hope,  1 
have  sinned  so  resolutely,  so  undauntedly,  with 
mine  eyes  open  all  the  while — with  mine  eyes 
open — oh,  God  !" 

"  Shall  I  read  to  you  V  asked  Everard  Sin- 
clair,  for  he  felt  that  there  was  more  consolation 
in  The  Book  than  he  had  power  to  devise,  and  was 
unwilling  to  intrude  his  own  when  God's  words 
were  in  his  hand. 

"  You  are  very  kind,  Sinclair,"  he  replied,  *'  you 
are  very  kind;  but  I  have  been  thinking  this  morn- 
ing that  we  are  apt  to  deceive  ourselves  when 
others  read  the  Scriptures  to  us.  The  hand  of 
friendship  draws  the  curtain  over  the  dark,  but  re- 
veals the  bright  places  :  it  is  only  from  the  whole 
book  that  we  can  collect  the  perfect  truth :  be- 
nevolence may  extract  balm  from  its  sacred  and 
inestimable  pages,  to  pour  into  the  wounds  of  the 
afflicted  sinner,  but  there  is  much  which  is  not 
balm — ^there  is  much  which  forbids  me  to  hope. — 
Oh,  God  !  what  a  life  has  mine  been !  and  I — I — 
who  have  seen  the  light,  and  have  refused  to  be 
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illumined — I,  who  have  possessed  the  power  of 
j  udgingy  reflectingy  discriminating^ — I, — ^for  a  dying 
man  may  speak  of  these  things  without  censure, 
whose  soul  has  been  informed  throughout  life  by 
sparks  of  a  superior  wisdom — that  I  should  have 
—oh,  my  God  ! — the  story  of  the  talents  ! — the 
talents  r 

Again  the  frame  of  the  dying  man  was  wrenched 
with  an  indescribable  agony.  The  dampness  stood 
upon  his  fore-heady  and  his  countenance  became 
suddenly  changed.  I  saw  that  his  hour  was  nigh, 
for  he  looked  not  as  he  had  ever  looked  before; 
and  yet  the  master-mind  which  inhabited  this  brit- 
tle and  worn-out  shell,  was  still  vigorcyas  and  un- 
impaired by  the  sickness  which  had  preyed  upon 
the  body,  and  the  agony  which  had  clung  to  the 
soul.  The  lamp  was  cracked  and  broken ;  the 
oil  of  life  was  running  out ;  but  the  flame  was  still 
burning  with  undiminished  brightness  to  the  last 
He  was  kept  alive  by  the  strength  of  his  intellect: 
if  his  mind  had  not  supported  him,  he  would  have 
been  a  corpse  long  before  this ;  his  will  was  para- 
mount; nature  obeyed  it ;  his  lower  limbs  already 
were  dead. 

There  was  a  pause  of  several  minutes,  which 
Delaval  was  the  first  to  break.  "  I  ought,"  he 
said,  **  to  know  how  to  die,  for  I  have  been  think- 
ing of  it  now  for  some  years.     There  is  nothing 
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very  terrible  in  death ;  nothing,  if  it  were  only  to 
die; — but  to  he  judged!  Oh  !  there  it  is —there  i« 
the  terror  of  the  leap:  malam  mortem  nonfacit,  nisi, 
quod  sequitur  mortemJ'* 

"  Do  you  think,  Sinclair,"  he  continued ;  "  that 
my  condition  is  so  very  fearful  ?  The  thief  upon 
the  cross  was  redeemed  ;  but  I  —  I  had  no  mercy 
when  living,  and  can  I  hope  that  it  will  be  shown 
to  me  when  dead  ?  Any  thing  but  revenge,  Sin- 
clair ;  any  thing  but  undying  persecution.  I  have 
tried  ere  now  to  repeat  the  Lord's  prayer,  but  I 
could  not.  I  could  not  pray  for  my  own  condem- 
nation. '  Forgive  us  our  trespasses  as  we  forgive 
them  who  have  trespassed  against  us.'  Horrible  ! 
quite  horrible  —  is  it  not  ?  for  one  to  think  upon 
who  has  never  forgiven." 

"  You  magnify  your  own  frailties,"  said  Eve- 
rard ;  "  you  relented,  you  forgave, — and  will  be 
forgiven.  In  that  very  prayer,  Delaval,  there  is 
abundance  of  consolation  for  you ;  a  man  of  many 
virtues  and  but  one  crime,  may  look  for  the  mercy 
of  God." 

'^  But  such  a  crime !"  replied  Delaval,  and  shud- 
dered. 

''  You  spake  just  now,  of  the  parable  touching 
the  talents,"  resumed  Everard;  "you  say  that 
your  condemnation  is  written  there.    /  read  your 
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jasdficatkm  in  that  puable.  Remember  tbe  cret- 
ture  yoa  were  bom  —  what  a  strange  moiml  oigft- 
nizatioD !  what  feehngs  !  —  what  seDsitiTeiiess !  — 
what  passions !" 

'^  I  ought  to  have  carbed  them,"  interrupted 
Ddaval ;  'Mf  I  had  strong  passions,  I  had  stroif 
retf^on  to  correct  them ;  if  I  was  sensitive,  I  was 
wise  also ;  if  I  was  wronged,  I  knew  what  was  my 
duty.     Man  is  never  wholly  evil  by  nature.    God 
never  gave  him  passions  that  will  lead  him  astrty, 
without  giving  him  those  faculties  which  may  cor- 
rect them.    Where  the  bane  is,  there  also  is  tbe 
antidote.     It  is  no  justification  in  the  sight  of  God, 
to  exclaim,  *  Thou  hast  made  me  such.'    It  is  only 
another  sin  added  on  to  the  black  catalogue;  a 
lie  !  —  a  lie  I  —  a  presumptuous "  then  sud- 
denly checking  himself,  he  continued,  "  My  dear 
friends,  vou  are  ver\'  kind  to  console  me  thus :  it 
is  charitable  in   you  to  seek   palliation    for  my 
cnmes  ;  but  i  ::udship  is  always  one-sided;  '  cha- 
rity/ as  the  scripture  saith,  *  hideth  a  multitude  of 
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*  How  string  it  i»,  that  this  Terr  simple  ptssa^  is  so  oAei 
Misapplied.  It  means  that  charity  —  which  is  afeetiau  —  ntr- 
MKi  the  faults  of  those  whoia  it  iv»res ;  or  perhaps,  that  a  cha* 
ntable  spirit  aJcn  a:Ln£arcft  for  the  fiulings  of  others;  bat  it 
doed  nM  mean  that  charitable  actions  comnterhalance  a  moltitod* 
^^'  sins  i  and  jet,  nine  people  oat  of  ten  who  quote  this  ChhstiaB 
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"  I  am  no  sophist/'  he  continued  ;  ''  I  seek  not 
to  excuse  my  errors  by  any  natural  proneness  to 
evil  which  may  have  been  implanted  in  me ;  I 
ought  not  to  have  encouraged  it.  When  Socrates 
was  told  that  Zopyrus,  the  Physiognomist,  had 
decided  that  he  was  stupid  and  brutal,  a  drunkard 
and  a  sensualist,  because  his  countenance  showed 
him  to  be  such ;  the  philosopher  calmly  replied, 
'  Naturally  I  was  inclined  to  these  vices ;  but  by 
exercising  the  severest  self-control,  I  have  suc- 
ceeded in  correcting  my  faults,  and  repressing  my 
irregular  propensities.'  An  answer  worthy  of  a 
philosopher,  whose  last  moments  were  as  those  of 
a  saint." 

I  said  something  about  the  study  of  philosophy 
teaching  a  man  how  to  meet  death  with  calmness. 

''  It  may  be  so  ;  it  may  be  so !"  replied  Delaval; 
^'  but  it  is  one  thing  to  die  like  a  philosopher, 
another  like  a  Christian." 

There  was  then  a  long  silence  ;  Delaval  closed 
his  eyes,  and  slept  for  more  than  an  hour.  He  lay 
so  still,  and  his  breathing  was  so  inaudible,  that 
we  almost  thought  he  was  dead.  There  was  a 
fixed  marble  look  about  his  features,  which  made 
us  encourage  this  belief;  nor  was  it  until  Everard 
Sinclair  held  a  looking-glass  over  the  face  of  the 

Apborkm,  applj  it  in  the  last-mentioned,  which  is  a  most  erro- 
Baoos,  sense. 
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dying  man,  that  we  ceased  to  regard  oanelTes  is 
watchers  beside  a  corpse. 

''He  breathes;  he  breathes/'  whispered  Efe- 
faid,  ^  see  the  minor  is  stained,**  and  we  again  le- 
samed  our  seats  by  the  bed-side  of  the  sufferer, 
awaiting  the  tennination  of  his  sleep. 

^*  WbsLt  a  turmoil/'  said  ETerard  Sinclair,  ^  his 
been  the  life  of  this  man ;— one  long  struggle,  one 
eternal  conflict !  He  has  never  known  peace  in 
this  world  ;  let  us  hope  that  it  is  in  store  for  him  in 
the  next.'' 

•*  The  elements  of  greatness,"  I  replied,  "  nar, 
indeed,  I  may  add,  of  goodness,  were  in  this  man, 
until  circumstances  op-rooted  them,  and  turned  i 
paradise  into  a  wilderness — every  garden-flower 
mto  a  poison-herb — and  made  harsh  dissonance 
where  once  was  the  sweetest  music.  One  day  he 
was  an  angel  upon  earth,  the  next  a  madman,  a 
daemon.  Oh,  Everard !  the  nature  of  a  man  is 
changed  by  much  wrong.  Injuries  harden  the 
heart,  and  the  arrow  which  enters  the  flesh  rankles 
there  and  difluses  its  venom  ineradicably  through- 
out the  whole  system.  The  least  part  of  the  evil 
which  your  enemy  does  unto  you  is  that  which  he 
purposes  to  do.  He  who  wounds  you,  who  de- 
prives you  of  a  limb— of  the  substance  of  your 
whole  house— of  the  '  one  small  ewe  lamb,'  which 
has  lain  in  your  bosom  and  been  a  daughter  to 
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you— of  all  that  you  most  love  and  cherish  in  the 
world — has  done,  as  it  were,  nothing.  There  is  no 
real  evil  in  the  loss  of  these  things.  But  he  who 
fills  your  heart  with  hatred  and  vindictiveness, 
who  causes  you  to  walk  in  wickedness  and  de- 
prives you  of  your  innocence  and  your  tranquillity, 
does  unto  you  an  irreparable  injury — an  injury  to 
your  soul  everlastingly.'* 

Though  these  observations  had  been  commenced 
in  relation  to  Delaval,  they  were  finished  in  allu- 
sion to  myself.  I  did  not  think  when  I  launched 
my  bark  that  I  should  steer  it  to  this  port ;  but  so 
it  was,  that  I  found  myself  prating,  almost  un- 
consciously, of  my  own  misfortunes.  They,  who 
knew  me  not,  would  not  have  thought  that  my  own 
sorrows  were  the  theme  of  my  discourse,  for  all 
that  I  said  was  strictly  applicable  to  Delaval-<- 
perhaps  more  than  to  myself.  Indeed  there  was 
something  similar  in  our  histories  which  I  con- 
templated with  the  intensest  melancholy.  This 
had  never  occurred  to  me  until  now,  nor  would  it 
have  done,  had  I  not  found  myself  describing,  in 
the  same  words,  and  at  the  same  moment,  DelavaFs 
sufferings  and  my  own.  Everard,  who  was  as 
another  self — a  part  of  my  own  soul— compre- 
hended the  emotions  which  stirred  within  me,  and 
he  was  sad,  for  his  own  sentiments  were  fully  in 
accordance  with  mine.     It  was  one  of  his  favourite 
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maiims,  that  there  is  no  real  evil  in  the  world,  but 
that  which  vitiates  the  soul  of  man ;  and  it  woaM 
have  delighted  him  to  have  heaid  me  giving  utter- 
ance to  such  an  ennobling  sentiment,  had  he  not 
been  ptinfully  conscious  of  the  feelings  which  hid 
driven  me  thus  to  express  mysdf. 

Everaid  Sinclair  was  about  to  make  answer, 
uhec  DeUval,  with  a  sudden  start,  awoke  fit»n  Ik 
trance-like  sleep.  He  had  evidoitly  just  shaken 
odf  the  trammels  of  a  fearful  dream,  for  bis  eves 
glared  wildly,  his  whole  frame  trembled,  and  the 
perspiration,  in  large  beady  drops,  stood  upon  his 
ampie  brow. 

For  several  minutes  he  uttered  not  a  word;  he 
>iar^  at  Ererard  and  myself  as  though  he  were 
doubtful  of  our  individualitv.  He,  as  yet,  scarcely 
knew  nhetber  he  was  sleeping  or  awake ;  his  eyes 
wer^  open,  but  his  reascm  was  still  shrouded.  At 
length  he  collected  his  scattered  senses,  and  out- 
>p:'ke  with  a  stronger  voice  than  that,  which  had 
communicated  his  thoughts,  ere  sleep  had  re-inn- 
coraied  his  energies. 

*'  I  ha^~e  had  a  terrible  dream,  mv  friends — a 
\  erv  hideous  and  sickenincr  dream.  It  has  made 
n; y  very  flesh  to  creep,  and  the  hair  of  my  head  to 
stand  up.  1  dreamed  that  I  was  a  leper,  Sinclair, 
a  white  and  crusted  lepper ;  and  I  went  about  with 
a  bell  and  a  clapper  in  my  hand,  crying  out '  EvXa- 
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/Scire/  and  all  the  people  fled  away  when  they  saw 
me,  and  jeered  me  from  afar  off.  It  was  horrible ; 
it  was,  indeed ;  my  flesh  was  like  the  bark  of  a 
tree,  and  it  pealed  off  and  fell  by  the  way-side, 
and  the  vultures  hovered  over  my  head,  and  I 
tried  to  escape  out  of  myself,  but  I  could  not,  and 
my  heart  died  within  me,  for  I  was  an  outcast  from 
my  kind — an  unclean  thing,  and  God  had  *  cursed 
me  with  a  grievous  curse,'  and  to  the  end  of  time 
there  was  no  hope  for  me. 

''  Then  I  dreamed  that,  as  I  went  along,  I  came 
to  a  fountain,  and  I  stooped  down  to  drink,  for  I 
was  athirst,  and  there  was  a  fever  in  my  throat ; 
and  I  felt  as  though  live  coals  were  heaped  around 
my  hearty  and  I  was  faint ;  there  was  an  agony 
and  a  fear  within  me ;  I  feared  God  and  man, — for 
the  curse  of  both  was  upon  me.  I  had  done  evil 
to  my  fellows,  and  for  that  I  was  stricken  with  a 
leprosy. 

''  It  was  a  pleasant  fountain,  and  there  was 
grass  upon  the  banks  of  the  pool,  into  which  it 
emptied  its  waters :  and  I  lay  along  upon  the  grass 
beside  the  pool,  for  I  was  weary,  and  the  sun 
scorched  me  like  the  fire  of  a  great  furnace,  and 
this  little  spot  was  cooler  than  all  the  country  I 
had  travelled  over :  and  I  was  alone ;  there  was  no 
one  to  scout  me, — ^the  pointed  finger,  the  upturned 
lip,  the  laugh  and  the  voice,  were  far  away  from 
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me,  and  hope  entered  into  my  heart,  where  it  had 
not  been  for  many  years. 

**  I  inclined  my  head  that  I  might  drink,  and  I 
saw  myself  as  in  a  mirror.  It  cannot  enter  into 
your  hearts  to  conceive  the  horror  of  that  siglit 
I  was  an  Asiatic,  a  native  of  India,  bom  benetth 
the  scorching  sun  of  the  tropics,  and  my  piistiBe 
colour  was  a  reddish  brown,  like  the  wood  of  tk 
mahogany  tree ;  but  now !  —  you  cannot  imagine, 
my  friends*  how  hideous  is  an  Indian  leper !" 

I  needed  not  to  exert  my  imagination,  for,  alas ! 
I  had  seen  too  many.  What  Delaval  had  only 
beheld  in  a  dream  I  had  frequently  looked  apon 
in  reality ;  but  I  did  not  interrupt  him,  though  I 
might  have  borne  witness  to  the  fidelity  of  bis 
visionar)'  portraiture. 

"  Yes/'  he  continued,  "  there  is  nothing  moit 
horrible  in  nature  than  leprosy,  upon  the  dark  flesh 
of  one  bom  beneath  a  tropical  sun ;  and  such  did 
i  behold  myself  in  my  dream.  Oh,  Grod !  it  is 
fearful  to  think  upon.  I  was  not  like  Gehazi,  io 
the  scripture,  '  a  leper  as  white  as  snow  ;*  but  my 
skin  was  blotched  and  cream-coloured :  it  was 
crustaceous  and  like  badly  kneaded  dough,  or 
plaster  upon  the  walls  of  a  house,  which  the  sun 
lias  blistered  and  excoriated.  It  was  a  fearful 
sight,  and  when  I  beheld  myself  in  the  pool,  I 
drew  back  and  trembled,  for  I  was  sore  afraid; 
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biit  presently  I  heard  a  voice^  an  angel-voice, 
whose  tones  were  as  music,  which  said  unto  me, 
'  Drink,  and  then  bathe  thyself,  for  He  who  healed 
Naaman  the  Syrian,  has  power  also  to  heal  thee !' 
and  I  did  as  the  voice  bade  me.  I  drank,  and  the 
waters  of  the  fountain  were  more  pleasant  than 
thrice-cooled  wine ;  and  when  I  had  drunk,  I 
bathed  myself  in  the  pool,  and  when  I  had  emerged 
from  the  water,  I  looked  at  myself,  and  behold 
my  flesh  had  come  again  unto  me,  like  the  flesh  of 
a  little  child,  and  I  was  clean !" 

When  Delaval  had  finished  this  narration,  ex- 
haustion overtook  him,  and  he  fainted.  This  fit 
was  the  precursor  of  death.  He  had  exhausted 
himself  beyond  his  strength  ;  but  it  mattered  not, 
for  a  few  hours  are  as  nothing  to  one  who  has  been 
dying,  as  Delaval  had  been  for  years.  But  still 
we  exerted  ourselves,  —  for  on  an  occasion  such  as 
this,  one  does  many  a  bootless  o£Bce  more  for  one's 
own  satisfaction,  than  for  the  benefit  of  the  person 
administered  to ;  —  but  still  we  exerted  ourselves, 
I  say,  to  restore  animation  to  the  sufierer's  frame. 
It  was  a  long  time  before  we  succeeded,  and  when 
we  did  succeed,  though  his  eyes  opened,  and  the 
muscles  of  his  throat  worked,  there  was  so  little 
vitality  in  him,  that  he  could  hardly  have  been  said 
to  live.  For  many  hours  he  lay  upon  his  back  in  a 
kind  of  torpor,  neither  uttering  a  word  nor  chang- 
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ing  his  position  once.  He  breathed  at  long  inter- 
vals, and  with  great  difficulty ;  the  many  coverlids 
which  we  had  thrown  over  him, — ^for  he  frequeDtly 
complained  of  cold, — were  made  to  undulate,  with 
a  regular  motion,  by  the  expansion  and  dimina- 
tion  of  the  chest,  which  accompanied  every  aobe- 
lation.  It  was  night-time;  but  Everaid  and  I 
were  determined  upon  prosecuting  our  vigils.  We 
sate  by  the  bed-side,  and  conversed  in  a  low  voice; 
it  w%is  about  midnight  when  Delaval  aroused  him- 
self from  his  lethargy,  and  asked  what  o'clock  it 
was ;  w*e  told  him ;  he  complained  of  thirst,  and 
we  gave  him  wherewithal  to  drink ;  he  then  relaxed 
again  into  his  former  state  of  marble  listlessness. 

The  clock  had  just  struck  one,  when  Delaval 
again  lifted  up  his  voice.  All  his  faculties  seemed 
to  have  re-awakened ;  his  voice  was  loud  and 
distinct ;  his  eyes  were  more  brilliant  than  they 
had  been ;  there  was  a  look  of  entire  wakefulness 
about  him ;  but  he  shivered,  and  turning  his  face 
towards  me,  he  said,  ''  I  am  very  cold ;  the  blood 
in  mv  veins  has  become  ice;  the  current  of  mv 
life  is  frozen  up,  and  I  am  as  David  was,  when 
stricken  in  years,  *  they  covered  him  with  clothes 
and  he  gat  no  heat.' "  And  then  he  shuddered, 
and  bis  teeth  chattered,  and  he  tried  to  draw  up 
his  legs,  but  be  could  not,  for  they  were  as  the 
limbs  of  a  dead  man. 
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"  I  feel  as  though  I  were  imprisoned  in  an  ice- 
berg/' he  said.  **  Alas !  what  a  cold  thing  death 
is — cold  as  December  in  the  north;  but  I  must  not 
suffer  my  mind  to  be  frozen  like  unto  my  body,  for 
I  have  much  to  say  ere  I  die.  Listen,  my  friends, 
for  I  have  a  boon  to  ask ;  when  I  am  dead  will 
you  seek  out  Lord  Leicester  and  intreat  him  to 
follow  my  remains  to  the  grave,  for  I  have  made 
him  my  heir.  I  am  rich — I  scarcely  remember  the 
extent  of  my  possessions,  but  I  am  wealthy,  or 
rather  I  have  been,  for  just  now  I  am  poorer  than 
the  vilest  beggar  in  the  streets.  You  will  find  my 
will  in  the  desk  upon  that  table,  and  with  it  is  the 
miniature  portrait,  which  you  have  seen  of  the  late 
Lord  Leicester.  Take  it  and  give  it  to  his  son — it 
is  more  precious  than  the  thousands  I  have  be- 
queathed him.  Tell  him — but  it  is  no  use ;  if  the 
image  of  his  dead  father  will  not  arouse  him,  tiie 
entreaties  of  a  dying  man  will  be  vain  and  profit- 
less— but  it  matters  not. 

"  I  have  made  you,  as  you  are  aware,  my  ex- 
ecutors. My  friends,  I  am  full  of  gratitude — I 
thank  you — I  thank  you  both.  I  would  that  I 
could  do  something  for  you  in  the  eternal  man- 
sions, towards  which  I  am  setting  out.  But 
whither  am  I  going?  Oh,  my  God!' — and  his 
voice  grew  fainter  and  fainter  as  he  continued — 
^  and  yet  that  dream,  terrible  as  it  was,  has  filled 
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me  with  blessed  hope.  Perhaps  even  at  the 
eleventh  hour  my  leprosy  may  be  made  clean." 
Delaval  was  silent, 

"  Andwe 
Wept  withoat  shame  in  hU  tocietj. 
I  think  I  nerer  was  impreased  so  much ; 
The  man  who  were  not,  most  hare  lacked  a  touch 
Of  human  nature."* 

Oh !  those  are  indeed  dread  moments  when  we  are 
watching  for  the  flickering  spirit  to  leave  the  frame 
of  a  dying  man. 

After  a  while,  in  a  languid  voice,  the  poor 
sufferer,  cried,  "  Cover  me  up ;  I  am  very  cold ; 
throw  that  drugget  over  me  —not  there,  not  there, 
my  friends ;  my  nether  limbs  have  no  sensation, 
they  have  long  since  been  dead ;  but  my  shoulders, 
— thank  you,  thank  you — vah !  vah  !  how  cold  it 
is.  The  icy  wind  of  death,  the  Sansar,  is  blowing 
over  me." 

I  procured  some  additional  coverlids  and  spread 
them  over  the  dying  man ;  but  they  availed  not, 
for  the  cold  was  within,  and  Delaval  soon  asked 
me  to  remove  them.  *'  Give  me  your  hand,  Sin- 
clair; and  you,  Jemingham;"  and  he  stretched 
forth  his  arms.    '^  It  is  pleasant  to  die,  knowing 

•  SheUey's  Julian  and  Maddakw 
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that  we  are  not  utterly  friendless.  Jesus  loved  his 
disciples  and  called  them  his  friends  rather  than 
his  servants.  There,  I  will  die  thus/'  and  he  lay 
supine  with  his  right  hand  clasped  within  Everard's, 
and  his  left  within  mine.  Presently  he  shivered 
violently,  and  cried  out  with  a  loud  guttural  voice, 
"  Cold,  cold,  cold  as  the  waters  of  Derce!"  Then 
I  heard  a  gurgling  in  his  throat,  and  at  that  mo- 
ment a  convulsion  seized  him ;  and  with  a  last, 
but  strangely  vigorous,  muscular  movement,  he 
tightened  his  grasp  of  our  hands,  drew  them  up 
high  above  his  head,  held  them  there  at  the  full 
stretch  of  his  arms  for  several  moments,  and  then 
the  grasp  was  relaxed  :  the  arm  fell  heavily  and 
rested  where  it  fell.  There  was  stillness;  you 
would  have  thought  that  he  slept,  and  that  his 
dreams  were  about  pleasant  things,  for  there  was 
a  bright  smile  upon  his  placid  face ;  but  it  was  a 
smile  upon  the  face  of  a  corpse. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


See'st  thoa  not  m  pale 
Fair  girl  atandiDg  alone,  far,  far  airajr  ? 

•  •  •  •  s  • 

I  cannot  overcome  the  thought  that  she 
Is  like  poor  Margaret. 

Goethe  translated  by  Shelley. 

Even  iu  laughter  the  heart  is  sorrowful ;  and  the  end  of 
that  mirth  is  heaviness. 

ProreHu. 


On  the  day  following,  before  the  suu  had  gooe 
down,  I  was  nearly  forty  miles  distant  fix>m  the  me- 
tropolis ;  the  powerful  animal  which  I  had  ridden, 
though  he  still  exerted  every  muscle  of  his  frame, 
was  begining  to  exhibit  symptoms  of  distress  ;  he 
moved  on  laboriously,  with  head  no  longer  erect, 
and  neck  which  had  ceased  to  arch  itself;  his  coat 
was  flecked  with  foam,  and  his  tongue  protruded 
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wearily  from  his  mouth  ;  I  no  longer  was  sensible 
of  an  undulating  motion  beneath  me :  I  sat  un- 
easily,  for  a  tired  horse  soon  communicates  his 
fatigue  to  his  rider.  I  was  fulfilling  the  last  pro- 
mise which  I  had  made  to  the  unfortunate  Delaval; 
I  was  conveying  his  last  message  to  Lord  Leicester, 
who  was  spending  the  month  of  September  with 
Lord  Charles  Mount-Herbert  in  H shire. 

It  was  scarcely  six  o'clock  when  I  entered  his 
Lordship's  park ;  it  was  a  fine  evening,  and  the 
scenery  around  me  was  uncommonly  picturesque, 
but  I  was  in  no  mood  to  enjoy  the  external 
beauties  of  nature ;  I  was  sad,  and  I  journeyed  on 
with  my  eyes  fixed  upon  my  saddle-bows,  whilst 
I  reflected  on  the  painful  nature  of  my  mission,  and 
thought  of  poor  Delaval's  history. 

I  had  not  passed  the  lodge  gates  very  long,  when 
I  heard  a  very  well  known  voice  crying  out  from 
the  side  of  the  road ''  Quid  agis,  dulcissime  rerum  ?" 
And,  looking  round,  I  beheld  our  old  friend  Lord 
Herbert  Mount-Herbert. 

He  was  alone,  that  is  to  say,  he  had  no  human 
companions,  but  a  setter  and  a  couple  of  pointers, 
were  "  dogging  the  heels"  of  their  master,  and 
looking,  like  my  horse,  as  though  they  had  done  a 
very  good  day's  work. 

His  lordship  had  been  shooting,  a  fowling- 
piece,  stock  in  rear,  rested  upon  his  right  shoulder; 
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be  was  entirely  en  costume,  and  his  tall  thin  figurey 
apparelled  as  it  was,  resembled  a  young  poplar 
tree,  in  swaddling-clothes  of  brown  fustian : — **  Ah ! 
fiXran  avSp«i>v— dearest  of  men  V*  he  exclaimed, 
for  this  noble  pedant  generally  translated  his  grsB- 
cisms ;  **  «t>9cv  i|X0€c ; — whence  comest  thou,  oh! 
my  friend  ?  — nvac  wpo^  cS/mic*  ^  ftXt* — and  he 
was  puzzled  for  a  verb,  so  he  continued  in  English 
— **  I  am  d — d  glad  to  see  you  ;*'  and  asked  me 
to  take  a  cigar. 

**  'AyXcMC  wpoQ  cSpac  KtunyviiToiv  crov."  I  re- 
pUedy  determined  not  to  be  out-done  in  scholarship 
by  Lord  Herbert  Mount- Herbert  ''  I  have  come 
hither  in  search  of  our  friend  Leicester.  Is  he 
still  sojourning  with  your  brother  V 

*'  Yes/*  replied  Herbert,  "  unless  he  has  hap- 
pened to  shoot  himself  within  the  last  two  hours ; 
for  be  has  been  out  with  me  all  the  morning. 
Capital  fellow,  Leicester! — ava^  avSpwv — the 
very  king  of  men  !  but  1  outwitted  bim  this  morn- 
ing, and  I  dare  say,  that  by  this  time,  he  is  mad 
as  a  march  bare/' 

Have  you  left  bim  in  a  steel  trap  V  I  asked ; 

or  walked  off  with  all  the  birds  he  has  bagged  ?" 
Oh !  neither  one  nor  the  other/'  replied  Lord 
Herbert ;  '^  but  I  have  left  him  in  an  out-of-the- 
way  place,  and  as  he  does  not  know  the  ground 
ver}'  well,  cktoitoc  tjv,  being  a  stranger  in  these 
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parts,  he  will  find  it  hard  to  emerge  from  the  laby-^ 
rinth  I  have  betrayed  him  into  —  by  Jove  though, 
I  outwitted  him  gloriously.  The  fact  is,  I  had  a 
little  appointment — an  affaire  du  caur—  you  under- 
stand ;  or,  as  we  scholars  say,  tv  irpayfia  nic  Kap- 
Scac>*  and  a  third  person,  upon  these  occasions,  is 
de  iropf  so  I  cut  Leicester,  and  stole  away  whilst 
he  was  lighting  a  cigar,  to  visit  our  game-keeper*s 
daughter ;  devilish  pretty  girl,  I  assure  you,  but 
mum,  my  art  vov,  ^iKrar^ — ouic  «roc  >  not  a  word 
as  you  love  me ;''  and  his  little  eye  twinkled  sig- 
nificantly, as  he  placed  his  index-finger  to  the 
comer  of  his  mouth,  and  continued,  '^  I  speak  con- 
fidently to  you,  Jemingham,  because  you  are  a 
married  man,  about  these  little  affairs,  which  if 
you  were  a  bachelor,"  and  he  looked  volumes ;  *^  I 
should  most  scrupulously  withhold  from  you." 

I  smiled,  "  Why,  Mount-Herbert,"  I  said  . 
"  your  brother's  game-keeper,  old  John  Nesbet, 
when  I  was  here  last  season,  enjoyed  as  comfort- 
able a  state  of  single  blessedness,  as  any  man  I 
know.  I  hope  John  has  not  been  dismissed;  I 
never  heard  of  a  Miss  Nesbet." 

Poor  Lord  Herbert  was  thrown  all  aback.  He 
let  his  gun  fall  to  the  ground,  that  he  might  have 

*  The  author  begs  to  state  that  he  does  not  hold  himself  re- 
sponsible, either  for  the  accnracj  or  the  elegance  of  Lord  Herbert's 
classicaUties* 
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more  tune  to  collect  himBelf.  When  he  had  picked 
it  op,  which  he  was  some  time  about,  he  said  that 
it  was  the  uDder-game-keeper,  whose  dangfater  be 
had  be^i  visiting  that  morning. 

^  What !  Chariey  Williams's  daughter !"  I  ex- 
daimedy  ^I  saw  Charley  just  no#  at  the  lodge, 
and  I  gave  him  hal^-guinea  for  old  acqaaintanoe 
sake.  I  stood  god-&ther  to  his  eldest-bom,  wheo 
I  was  here  last  year,  having  taken  refuge  in  his 
house  from  a  shower  on  the  same  day  that  the  brtt 
first  saw  the  light." 

'*D — n  it,  Jerningham,"  cried  Lord  Herbert, 
petulantly,  **  you  seem  to  know  all  my  brother's 
establishment,  as  well  as  the  house-steward  him- 
self; but  I'm  hanged  if  I  know  any  thing  aboat 
them ;  the  giri,  may  be,  is  his  sister  or  his  mother, 
for  anght  that  I  can  tell.  At  all  events,  whoever 
she  may  be,  I've  given  her  all  my  birds,"  and  he 
turned  his  pockets  inside  out  to  testify  the  truth  of 
this  asseveration. 

Wliat  an  infinite  deal  of  pains  some  people  take 
to  prove  themsel?e8  vauriens.  If  they  did  but 
consider  that  a  common  rake  is  as  despicable  as  a 
ccMumon  prostitute,  they  would  spare  themselves 
the  trouble  of  telling  lies  to  blacken  their  own 
fames.  For  my  part,  I  wish  there  was  ''  an  act/* 
as  Hercules  says,  '*  against  forgers  of  love-letters, 
false  braggarts  of  ladies'  favours,  and  vain  boasters 
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of  counterfeit  tokens."  They  ought  to  be  ^'  ducked 
twice  a-day  at  the  main-yard  of  the  ship  of  fools."* 
The  man  who  boasts  of  his  iniquities  would  cut 
your  throaty  if  he  were  not  afraid.  The  murderer 
is  hung  upon  the  gibbet ;  but  the  adulterer  walks 
bcmest  amongst  men.  Society  has  one  law  for  the 
man^  another  for  the  woman ;  but  morality,  which 
is  quite  another  thing,  looks  upon  the  patron  and 
the  denizen  of  the  stews  with  an  eye  that  does  not 
discriminate  between  them.  It  is  strange  that 
the  polluter  should  be  cherished,  when  the  thing 
polluted  is  cast  into  the  fire.  Is  the  leper  himself 
to  be  fondled,  and  that  which  he  has  made  unclean 
to  be  burnt  ?  Alas !  we  are  fallen  in  evil  days  ! 
Morality  is  at  a  discount  amongst  men.  The  first 
christian  emperor  made  a  law  by  which  seduction 
was  punished  with  death  ;  but  christian  emperors 
now-a-days ....  however,  I  will  return  to  my 
story. 

Before  I  had  reached  the  house,  I  was  overtaken 
by  its  noble  owner,  who  hailed  me  with  a  degree 
of  cordiality  which  at  once  flattered  my  vanity, 
and  awakened  some  bitter  emotions*  I  had  spent 
a  week  at  Herbert-ford,  when  I  was  a  bachelor,  and 
the  avowed  suitor  of  Miss  de  Laurier,  nay,  more,  her 
affianced  husband  ;    and  now   I   felt  somewhat 

*  See  Marston's  Paratitatter,  or  the  Faicne, 
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vhm  I  Aam^  tbttl  I  ««s  about  to  otter 


of  kis  nanaer,  and  the  imif- 
fecDoi  JOTUvaness  of  his  ¥oice^  soqq  rendered  me 
faigitfcl  o£  this  ;  be  was  driighled  to  aee  me,  and 
1  reonaed   tbe   mmnfiffit,    for    Loid  Chftdes 


aderaUe  siapie  of  what  a  iiiarqiiis*s 

I  had  despatched  a  serraBt  that  morning  in 
ad^r«iceofBie,«khBT  wardrobe  and  mj  gun.  He 
ttarttd  at  sanHrise,  and  had  arrxTed  many  homs 
vben  I  made  my  appearance  at  Lord  Charles's. 
I  tc-Gsii  him  waitmg  for  me  opposite  the  hoase, 
2nd  jjLst  15  I  was  dismoanting.  Lord  Leicester 
came  ap  and  salated  me. 

*^  Jem  Ingham,  by  all  that  is  most  fortmiate,  my 
dear  abilow.  now  glad  I  am  to  see  you  l^  and  his 
txce  i£iima:ai  &ce  looked  more  jovous  and  suqut 
whsfta  ever,  as  he  shook  me  cordially  by  the  hand ; 
aod  siiDpin^  his  arm  within  mine,  accompanied  me 
mto  the  hoose.  ^  What  the  deril  has  brought 
voa  here  so  onexpecledly  ?"  he  continued,  as  we 
passed  ak»]^  the  hall :  ^  for  sinme»  man,  to  leave 
Tour  pretty  wifo,  within  three  months  after  mar- 

nage.* 

~  I  will  tell  voa  all  about  it  to-morrow,"    I 
replied ;    ''  in   the   meantime,  be  contented  with 
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knowing  that  I  am  here,  and  never  care  about 
what  brought  me:"  and  we  parted,  each  of  us 
for  our  several  chambers,  as  the  dinner-bell  had 
already  sounded  once. 

As  Lord  Charles  Mount-Herbert  was  a  married 
man,  and  a  very  hospitable  one  moreover :  there 
were  several  ladies  sojourning  in  the  house,  and 
when  I  entered  the  drawing-room  before  dinner,  I 
found  that  it  was  already  adorned  with  a  very 
pretty  scattering  of  both  sexes. 

When  I  attempt  to  describe  the  minutiae  of  so- 
ciety, I  am  wont  to  be  eminently  unsuccessful. 
I  carry  off  a  sort  of  general  impression  of  the  ex- 
ternal character  of  the  circles  I  may  be  associated 
with ;  but  I  do  not  care  to  observe  very  closely  the 
way  people  sit,  or  dress,  or  eat  their  dinners,  or 
play  at  ecarte.  A  rapid  glance  is  sufficient  to  ac- 
quaint me  with  the  general  tone  of  a  society ;  the 
book  of  manners  I  am  contented  with  skimming 
over ;  but  character  I  study  assiduously.  I  know 
whether  a  man  is  vulgar  or  not,  but  ask  me  in 
what  respect  he  differs  from  others,  and  I  cannot 
answer  the  question.  But  a  short  acquaintance  is 
sufficient  to  enable  me  to  analyze  minutely  the 
moral  characteristics  of  an  individual.  I  look,  as  it 
were,  through  men.  I  get  at  the  kernel  and  throw 
aside  the  shell;  but  all  this  is  nothing  to  my 
history. 
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I  was  the  last  to  aiter  the  drawing-room.  There 
were  eighteen  or  twenty  people  in  the  room,  of 
both  sexes,  pretty  equally  divided.  There  were 
four  ladies  at  a  round  table,  which  was  covered 
with  annuals  and  scrap-books,  and  oigravings, 
and  caricatures.  In  those  days  H.  B.  was  not, 
or  assuredly  he  would  have  been  dominant  on  that 
round  table,  at  Herbert-ford.  One  of  the  above- 
mentioned  ladies,  who  was  somewhat  stricken  in 
years,  was  reading  a  very  elegant  little  trifle  of 
Lord  Herbert  Mount-Herbert's  in  the  Keepsake, 
whilst  three  sisterly  damsels,  with  pink  gowns  and 
straw  colour  faces,  were  wondering  what  was 
meant  by  an  engraving  of  an  exceedingly  fat 
Apollo,  who  was  represented  as  walking  down 
Regent  Street,  attended  by  the  Ghraces  in  fresco. 
Lady  Charles  was  seated  upon  a  sofa  conversing 
with  an  elderly  spinster  and  an  excessively  girlish- 
looking  young  woman,  who  was  the  wife  of  Sir 
Jaspar  Jerdan,  a  superannuated  old  baronet  of 
seventy,  who  was  playing  the  part  of  one  of  those 
corpses  which  Mezentius  tied  to  his  victims — the 
dead  united  to  the  living ;  poor  little  Lady  Jaspar 
Jerdan ! 

I  advanced  to  pay  my  respects  to  Lady  Charles, 
who  was  exceedingly  glad  to  see  me.  She  was  a 
great  friend  of  mine  because  I  played  with  her 
children,  and  had  painted,  when  I  was  last  in  the 
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house,  some  firenscreens  for  her  charity  bazaar. 
Upon  the  present  occasion  I  asked  her  after  the 
baby — ^talked  about  the  school  she  was  founding 
-—offered  to  be  the  architect  of  the  building,  and 
begged  to  be  enrolled  as  ''  a  life  governor  of  such 
an  excellent  institution/'  Poor  little  Lady  Jaspar 
Jerdan  opened  her  large  sleepy  eyes  and  looked 
wonderingly  at  me ;  whilst  my  noble  hostess  pro- 
nounced me  inwardly  to  be  the  most  charming 
young  man  of  her  acquaintance ;  for  Lady  Charles 
Mount-Herbert  was  full  of  schemes  for  the  amelio- 
ration of  the  poor,  and  was  very  unaffectedly 
charitable,  though  there  were  some  good-natured 
people,  who  declared  that  it  was  ''  all  ostentation." 
Lord  Herbert  Mount-Herbert  was  playing  the 
agreeable  to  a  very  pretty  girl,  for  whose  edifica- 
tion he  was  explaining,  in  very  ornate  phraseology, 
the  meaning  of  the  Greek  word  £p(i>c»  which,  in 
our  language,  signifieth  love.  Leicester  was  dand- 
ling upon  his  knee  the  eldest  bom  of  our  excellent 
host,  a  pretty  little  flaxen-haired  boy,  whom  my 
friend,  with  an  unfeigned  joyousness  little  short  of 
the  infantine  glee  which  his  rosy-cheeked  pupil  ex- 
hibited, was  teaching  the  most  approved  method 
of  playing  with  a  cup  and  ball.  There  were  two 
gentlemen  in  black,  who  looked  like  heads  of  col- 
leges, conversing  together  in  a  comer,  but  upon 
what  subject,  being  ignorant  myself,  I  cannot  in- 
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form  the  reader ;  whilst  a  spare  hump-backed  little 
man,  with  a  remarkably  fine  head,  and  a  skin  like 
the  sun-burnt  parchment  of  an  Indian  officer's 
commission,  was  explaining  to  a  fox-hunting 
squire,  who  inwardly  d — d  the  eyes  of  the  philo- 
sopher, the  nature  and  properties  of  tcenl,  accord* 
ing  to  the  exploded  principles  of  David  Hartley's 
Theory  of  Vibrations,  which  every  body  acknow- 
ledges to  be  ingenious,  though  no  one  believes  it 
to  be  true. 

Sitting  alone  by  a  small  table,  with  averte<f 
face,  and,  to  all  appearance,  engaged  upon  the  pe- 
rusal of  a  book,  was  a  lady  whose  features  I  beheld 
not,  but  whose  identity,  despite  her  position,  1  de- 
cided upon  immediately  that  I  saw  her.  There 
was  but  one  person  in  the  world  to  whom  that  ala- 
baster back,  and  those  beautiful  dark  brown 
ringlets,  which  disposed  themselves  in  a  peculiar 
manner  upon  the  white  shoulders  of  their  delicate 
owner — there  was  but  one  person  in  the  world  to 
whom  those  ringlets  and  those  shoulders  could 
have  belonged,  and  that  person  was  the  creature 
above  all  others,  whom  I  least  expected  or  desired 
to  meet.  And  yet  might  I  not  be  mistaken  ?  for 
assuredly  I  should  have  been  forewarned  if  Mar- 
garet Jernmgham  were  in  the  house  ? 

The  lady,  whom  I  now  beheld,  whether  my  con- 
jectures   were  well    grounded   or   not,    was  ap- 
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parelled  in  a  black  velvet  dress,  nliich  ''  the  pre- 
ciousness  of  her  body  made  sumptuous." '"'  Not  a 
single  ornament  of  any  kind  relieved  the  glossy 
darkness  of  her  drapery,  or  shone  amidst  the  pro- 
fusion of  her  hair ;  she  was  in  mourning  from  head 
to  foot;  a  circumstance  which  corroborated  the 
first  impression  her  appearance  had  made  upon  my 
mind.  ''  Yes/'  I  said,  ''  she  is  in  mourning  for 
my  father,  for  her  husband's  father,  my  excellent 
sister-in-law." 

Her  figure  was  partly  turned  towards  me,  but 
her  face  was  wholly  averted ;  she  was  alone,  and 
a  book  was  in  her  hand,  but  I  saw  at  once  that  she 
read  not.  As  I  advanced,  I  surveyed  her  all  over 
with  a  keenly  inquiring  eye;  I  earnestly  desired  that 
I  might  be  mistaken,  but  all  doubt  was  very  soon 
removed,  for,  glancing  my  eye  downward,  I  saw 
beneath  the  flowing  drapery  which  enveloped  her 
undulating  form,  a  little  foot,  which,  if  I  had  seen 
nothing  else  would,  in  my  mind,  have  identified 
Margaret  amongst  thousands  of  thousands. 

I  was  not  in  the  least  confounded ;  I  had  long 
ago  resolved  how  to  act  in  the  event  of  my  meet-* 
ing  Margaret  Jemingham :  besides,  I  was  one  who 
had  schooled  my  feelings,  and  who  never  suffered 
emotion  to  absorb  my  powers  of  action;  I  felt  as 

•  Sir  P.  Sydney. 
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few  have  ever  felt,  at  that  moment,  but  I  Teiled 
my  sensibility ;  I  was  a  consummate  actor ;  he  who 
feels  muchy  is  wronged,  yet  mixes  with  the  world, 
must  act ;  it  is  necessary  to  his  existence  that  he 
should  throw  a  cloak  over  the  depth  of  his  emotions. 

But  the  reader  will  be  more  anxious  to  learn 
what  I  didy  than  what  I  felt  upon  this  occasion ;  I 
went  the  circuit  of  the  room  so  as  to  confront 
Margaret  at  a  distance ;  I  saw  her  face,  she  had 
seen  me  upon  my  first  entering  the  apartment,  and 
if  the  earth  had  opened,  at  that  dread  moment,  to 
receive  her,  she  would  have  hailed  the  phenomenon 
as  a  merciful  dispensation  of  Providence,  and  re- 
signed herself  delightedly  to  her  fate. 

She  saw  me  opposite  to  her ;  she  could  not 
choose  but  see  me ;  I  advanced  with  an  elastic  step» 
and  put  on  one  of  my  blandest  smiles ;  I  threw 
over  my  whole  demeanour,  cloak-like,  an  air  of 
congratulatory  delight,  and,  extending  my  hand  as 
I  approached  her,  I  fixed  my  eyes,  with  a  look  of 
kindness  upon  the  pale  countenance  of  the  trem- 
bling wife,  and  exclaimed,  with  a  joyous  voice, — 
"  Ah  I  Miss  de  Laurier, — I  beg  your  pardon, — 
Mrs.  Frederick  Jemingham,  I  am  so  glad  to  see 
you,  and  looking  so  well  too.  This  is,  indeed,  an 
unexpected  pleasure,  a  quite  unlooked-for  delight. 
And  my  brother,  too,  he  is  with  you,  of  course ; 
'tis  strange  that  I  have  not  seen  Frederick,"  and  I 
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looked  inquiringly  around  the  room^  but  Frederick 
was  not  there. 

Mai^ret  fixed  her  eyes  upon  the  ground,  but 
spoke  not ;  it  was  a  mighty  effort  that  saved  her 
from  sinking  to  the  earth.  Oh,  what  would  she 
not  have  given  to  have  escaped  from  my  presence 
at  that  moment  ?  How  willingly  would  she  have 
fled  from  me,  though  her  exit  had  been  through  the 
gate  of  death ! 

"  Is  Frederick  here  ?"  I  asked,  encouragingly, 
and  at  the  same  time  I  seated  myself  upon  a  chair, 
which  I  drew  close  beside  Margaret's,  and  then 
continued  in  a  serene  voice :  *'  Indeed,  sister,  it 
will  be  a  sad  disappointment  if  Frederick  is  not  in 
the  house,  such  a  dear  good  creature  as  he  is, 
always  so  kindly  disposed  towards  me  in  spite  of 
my  numerous  errors,  that  I  cannot  but  count  him 
as  amongst  the  first  of  my  exceedingly  good  friends, 
to  the  increasing,  though  still  narrow  list  of  which 
I  hope  Mrs.  Frederick  Jemingham  will  kindly 
suffer  me  to  add  her  name." 

But  Margaret  did  not  lift  up  her  eyes,  neither 
did  she  speak ;  she  drooped  her  head,  the  book 
which  she  held  fell  heavily  to  the  ground,  and  her 
beautiful  arms  hung  down  on  either  side  as  though 
they  had  been  destitute  of  life ;  she  moved  not,  she 
was  like  a  statue  of  despair,  and  in  spite  of  my 
wrongs,  I  pitied  her. 
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I  bent  down  to  pick  op  the  Tcdiiine  that  hid 
fallen,  and  my  eyes  fell  npon  the  title-page  of  tbe 
book ;  it  was  one  that  I  had  given  to  Margaret— 
**  Sister/'  I  said,  and  Maigaret  trembled :  /  trembled 
also,  for  I  thooght  that  she  woald  haye  fainted.  But, 
at  length,  she  summoned  coorage,  and  looked  it 
me,  **  Spare  me,  Claode ;  I  beseech  yon  to  sptre 
me/'  she  said,  and  the  tones  of  her  voice  were 
low,  hollow,  and  sepulchral  as  those  of  a  dyii^ 
woman. 

''  My  sister,"  I  said,  and  there  was  tenderness  in 
my  accents,  **  my  sister,  are  you  troubled, — are 
you  ill  ?" 

**  If  you  do  not  desire  to  kill  me,"  she  replied,  in 
the  same  low  death-like  voice,  **  if  you  do  not  de- 
sire to  see  me  fall  down  a  corpse  at  your  feet,  call 
me  not  by  that  name,  and  speak  not  to  me  in  that 
voice ;  to-morrow,  spare  me  until  to-morrow ;  I  will 
humble  before  you ;  then  I  will  tell  you  all,  I  will 
keep  nothing  from  you;  but  call  me  not  your  sister, 
I  beseech  you,  and  speak  not  to  me  as  a  brother 
speaketb,  for  you  will  kill  me  if  you  are  kind  to 
me,  Claude." 

Did  I  hate  Margaret  ?  No,  I  had  never  hated 
her !  Did  I  love  her  ?  I  feared  to  ask  myself  the 
question  !  Was  it  my  desire  to  torture  her  ?  God 
forbid  !  I  only  desired  to  cloak  mine  own  agony — 
to  put  on  the  mask  of  indifference,  and  to  appear 
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as  though  I  had  risen  superior  to  the  wrongs  which 
had  been  inflicted  upon  me.  But  could  I  do  all 
this — could  IsmilCy  and  play^  and  jest^  and  wear  a 
joyous  countenance,  without  wounding  Margaret 
to  the  heart  ?  Impossible !  yet  what  was  the 
alternative  ?  To  unveil  my  sorrows — to  bare  my 
bosom  before  the  world — ^to  point  to  it,  and  cry, 
**  See,  how  it  bleeds," — ^to  writhe — to  howl — to 
weep,  and  to  exclaim  aloud  in  an  agonizing  voice, 
''  Surely,  never  did  human  creature  suffer  as  I  am 
suffering  now  !"  Was  it  better  to  do  this,  or  to 
mask  my  feelings?  I  did  not  hesitate,  I  was 
proud,  and  I  said,  ''  Come  what  will,  the  world 
shall  not  pity  the  discarded  suitor  of  one  who  has 
proved  herself  unworthy  of  me.  The  serpent  may 
sting,  but  I  will  utter  no  sound — I  may  die,  but 
I  will  'give  no  sign,' — I  may  carry  a  fire  in 
my  bosom,  but  the  world  shall  not  know  that  it  is 

there." 

Those  are  the  silent  gpriefs  that  cut  the  heart-striogB, — 
Let  me  die  smiling. 

'^  Is  my  brother  here?"  I  asked  a  third  time,  and 
Margaret  answered,  **  No." 

I  was  about  to  reply,  when  a  general  move  told 
us  that  dinner  had  been  announced.  We  both  of 
us  stood  up,  but  Margaret  upon  first  rising  was 
obliged  to  support  herself  by  leaning  against  the 
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table ;  she  closed  her  eyes^  and  I  saw  by  her  coon- 
tenaDce,  that  her  head  swam  roond,  bot  she 
speedily  recovered,  and  though  she  was  still  yery 
pale,  when  Lord  Herbert  Mountr-Herbert  advanced 
to  escort  her  into  the  dinner-room,  she  had  suf- 
ficiently mastered  her  emotions  to  comport  hersdf 
with  conventional  decorum. 

As  for  myself,  at  the  request  of  Lady  Charles, 
I  gave  my  arm  to  the  tottering  old  Baronet's 
beautiful  little  childish  bride,  and  I  was  not  at  all 
sorry  that  I  had  been  alloted  to  Lady  Jasptr 
Jerdan. 

Margaret  sat  opposite  to  me  at  the  dinner- table; 
she  was  much  altered  since  last  I  had  seen  her ; 
she  was  paler  and  thinner  than  she  had  been  when 
a  maiden,  and  certainly  less  lovely ;  but  still  she 
was  "  beautiful  exceedingly  ;"  and  her  countenance 
had  lost  nothing  of  that  impassioned  look  which, 
in  my  eyes,  made  it  almost  divine :  on  the  con- 
trary, the  increased  pallor  which  overspread  her  at- 
tenuated face,  rather  heightened  than  deteriorated 
the  intellectuality  of  its  expression,  and  rendered 
her  aspect  more  than  ever  like  that  of  an  inspired 
young  Pythoness.  She  sat  beside  Lord  Herbert 
Mount-Herbert,  and  on  her  other  hand  was  Sir 
Jaspar  Jerdan ;  but  although  she  inclined  her  ear, 
she  heard  not  the  eloquent  appeals  of  the  former, 
and  although  she  bowed  and  smiled,  she  was  heed- 
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less  of  the  assiduities  of  the  latter,  who^  despite 
his  octogeoarianism,  was  a  melting,  old,  tender- 
hearted beau. 

Determined  upon  sustaining  my  part  to  the  last, 
I  appeared  to  be  unusually  exhilarated.  I  was  not 
sdtogether  insensible  to  the  extreme  loveliness  and 
the  childish  simplicity  of  Lady  Jaspar  Jerdan,  who 
sat  beside  me,  but  my  animal  spirits  were  imreal, 
and  my  conversation,  full  of  liveliness  as  it  was, 
passed  from  my  lips  with  an  effort.  Though  I 
spoke  to  the  Baronet's  bride,  all  that  I  said  was 
spoken  at  Margaret*  To  tell  the  truth,  I  was 
'showing  off.'  I  know  not  whether  we  like  to 
'  show  off'  most  in  the  presence  of  one  we  love,  or 
one  we  hate :  in  either  case  we  look  upon  applause 
as  a  triumph, — the  laudations  of  others,  in  one  in- 
stance, make  us  feel  that  we  are  worthy  of  being 
beloved,  in  the  other  that  we  are  not  so  contempti- 
ble as  our  enemies  imagine  us  to  be.  What  an 
incentive  to  action  is  the  consciousness  of  being 
fa>ved,  or  being  hated ! 

It  will  be  acknowledged  that,  situated  as  I  was, 
my  condition  was  not  of  that  nature  to  warrant  my 
fiUling  in  love  with  a  third  person;  but  Lady 
Jaspar  Jerdan  was  irresistible,  and  before  dinner 
was  over  she  led  my  senses  captive,  though  she 
had  not  found  her  way  to  my  heart  What  an  in- 
nocent little  creature  she  was !  with  her  fine,  large, 
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sleepy,  oriental  eyes,  and  the  scarcely  developed 
contour  of  her  pliant,  expanding  figure,  replete  with 
all  the  thousand  graces,  which  wait  upon  extreme 
youth. 

How  she  wondered,  yet  how  deUghted  she  was 
at  hearing  me  rattle  on  upon  all  subjects ;  flying 
off  at  a  tangent  from  a  matter  of  mangoe-fish  to  a 
dissertation  upon  the  nature  of  Invisible  Spirits, 
and  a  criticism  upon  the  last  new  novel.  She 
would  open  her  goddess-like  eye,  and  smiling  in- 
credulously, exclaim,  ''  You  don't  say  so ;  what 
an  absurd  creature  you  are ! "  and  then  I  wooM 
look  at  Margaret  Jemingham. 

'*  What  ridiculous  stories  you  have,  Mr.  Jer- 
ningham, — I  declare  that  I  never  knew  a  person 
with  so  many  but  my  poor  brother.  I  think  that 
you  knew  Charles, — ^what  droll  anecdotes  he 
always  had ! " 

"  If  Lady  Jaspar  Jerdan,"  I  replied,  *'  will  tell 
me  who  her  poor  brother  was,  I  shall  be  better 
able  to  judge  whether  I  knew  him;  but  I  am 
sure,"  I  continued,  looking  into  her  face,  ''  that  I 
never  saw  a  countenance  in  my  Ufe  that  resembled 
yours.  Lady  Jerdan.  I  should  have  thought  that 
you  had  been  an  only  child,  for  such  are  generally 
the  most  beautiful." 

'^  La ! "  exclaimed  my  fascinating  neighbour,  "  I 
thought  that  you  knew  me  to  be  the  sister  of  poor 
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Sir  Charles  Poroon,  who  was  killed  last  Septem- 
ber in  Leicestershire/' 

"Well!"  I  said  to  myself,  "beauty  does  not 
always  run  in  families." 

"  By  the  bye/*  asked  my  charming  companion^ 
"  are  you  the  same  Mr.  Jemingham  who  made 
that  long  speech  in  Parliament  about  the  East 
Indies  and  the  negroes  ?" 

"  The  West  Indies,  Lady  Jaspar,  if  you  please : 
I  am  the  same  humble  individual  at  your  service, 
and  I  shall  be  ready  at  any  time  to  bring  forward 
any  measure  for  the  amelioration  of  society  that 
you  will  have  the  condescension  to  suggest;  for 
there  is  a  newspaper  full  of  senatorial  wisdom  in 
that  open  white  forehead  of  thine." 

"  How  absurd  you  are !  *'  cried  Lady  Jerdan 
laughing,  "  Sir  Jaspar  was  once  in  Parliament." 

*'  Before  I  was  bom,"  I  exclaimed  significantly. 

"  Or  your  father  either,"  said  Lady  Jaspar  with 
a  sigh. 

"  In  the  time  of  the  Walpoles :"  I  rejoined ; 
"  ask  him  whether  he  was  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons  on  the  day  that  Chatham  broke  down  in  the 
Lords." 

Lady  Jerdan  laughed,  and  looked  at  her  hus- 
band, who  caught  her  eye,  and  cried  across  the 
table,  "  What's  that  about  me,  my  love?"  and  at 
the  same  time  asked  me  to  take  wine. 
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''  Mr.  Jerningbam  was  saying,''  replied  Lidy 
Jaspar,  **  that  you  were  in  the  House  of  CommooB 
when  Lord  Chatham  broke  down  in  the  Lords." 

*'  And  so  I  was/'  cried  the  banmet,  quite 
pleased.  '*  I  had  the  honour  of  serving  the 
country  during  Lord  North's  administration;  and  I 
was  in  the  house  on  the  identical  day  thai 
witnessed  the  last  words  of  Lord  Chatham  io 
seventy-eighty  half  a  century  ago, — ^by  Jupter, 
how  time  flies !'' 

''  It  does,  indeed/'  rejoined  Lady  Jerdan  with  t 
sigh.  ''  I  declare  that  I  shall  be  sixteen  to- 
morrow." 

Insufferably  trifling  as  this  dialogue  must  ap- 
pear to  every  sensible  reader,  I  protest  that  it  is  a 
very  favourable  specimen  of  the  conversation  that 
passed  during  dinner  time  between  Lady  Jerdan 
and  myself.  Every  now  and  then,  perhaps,  a  few 
sparks  of  wit  were  elicited,  and  my  sallies  upon 
one  or  two  occasions  were  more  brilliant  than  those 
which  I  have  recorded ;  but,  on  the  whole,  it  would 
have  been  difficult  for  a  man,  who,  like  myself, 
was  accustomed  to  think  deeply,  and  to  talk  only 
when  I  had  something  worth  saying,  to  have 
poured  forth  more  recondite  nonsense  than  did  I 
during  those  two  hours.  It  was  the  most  labo- 
rious undertaking  I  had  ever  imposed  upon  myself 
in  my  life.     With  some  people  it  is  an  exertion  to 
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talk  sense ;  with  me  it  is  an  exertion  to  talk  non- 
sense. 

However,  irksome  as  was  the  business,  my 
labours  were  eminently  successful.  I  enjoyed  the 
satisfaction  of  over-hearing  Lady  Jerdan  declare 
me  ''  the  most  delightful  man  in  England;**  whilst 
Lord  Leicester,  in  the  presence  of  Margaret  Jer* 
ningham,  protested  that  "  he  had  known  me  since 
my  boyhood,  but  had  never  seen  me  in  such  high 
spirits,  by  many  degrees,  as  on  this  evening.*' 

My  flippancy  departed  with  Lady  Jaspar  Jer^ 
dan ;  and  the  retirement  of  the  ladies  was  the  com- 
mencement of  a  new  phasis  in  my  conversational 
versatility.  It  was  now  my  object  to  please  the 
men,  so  I  immediately  became  a  rational  animal. 
I  first  joined  in  a  general  conversation,  the  subject 
of  which  was  the  Oame-Laws,  and  secured  two 
votes  in  the  Commons,  and  one  (Leicester's)  in  the 
Lords,  for  an  amendment  that  I  was  about  to 
bring  forward  at  the  commencement  of  the  session 
ensuing.  I  then  turned  myself  round  and  at- 
tacked the  parchment^visaged  philosopher  with 
some  very  debateable  opinions  of  my  own  concern- 
ing the  intellectual  faculties  of  the  brute  creation, 
which  led  to  a  very  subtle  argument,  conducted 
with  a  remarkable  degree  of  temper  and  urbanity 
upon  both  sides.  From  the  metaphysician  I  be- 
took myself  to  the  fox-hunter,  and  amused  him 
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with   a  very  animated  description  of  a  tiger-hoDt, 
which  I  had  never  seen,  and  an  elaborate  disquisi- 
tion upon  the  art  of  boar-spearing,  though  I  had 
never  handled  the  venabulum  in  my  life.    I  next 
addressed  myself  to  one  of  the  gentlemen  in  black, 
whom  I  conceived  to  be  a  Cambridge  professoTi 
with  a  question  relating  to  the  mechanism  of  the 
heavens,  and  the  probable  advent  of  the  next  new 
comet ;  but  finding  that  I  had  made  a  small  mis- 
take,  the  gentleman  being  a  colonel  in  the  army 
who  had  lately,  like  Winifred  Jenkins,  caught  ''  a 
glimpse  of  the  new  light/'  I  immediately  shifted 
my  ground,  and  talked  about  **  fighting  the  good 
fight,"  "  the  church  militant,"  and  "  the  heavenly 
hosts,"  that  the  soldier  and  the  saint  miirht  be 
equally  edified  by  the  tenour  of  my  world-conquer- 
ing discourse.     In  short,  I  had  a  vein  of  conversa- 
tion adapted  to  the  individual  propensities  of  every 
gentleman   present,  and    gained    thereby   golden 
opinions  for  the  extreme  versatility  of  my  wit,    TTie 
fox-hunter  declared  me  "  a  d — d  jolly  fellow;"  the 
philosopher,  "  a  very  profound  young  man  with  a 
remarkably  analytical  mind ;"  and  the  new-light 
warrior,    with    a    blessing,    pronounced    me    "  a 
heavenly  creature,"  and  ejaculated  a  pious  wish, 
that  all  young  men  were  like  me,  *'  treading  the 
paths  of  salvation." 

But  this   was  not  all;    before  we  quitted  the 
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dining-room,  I  had  convulsed  the  whole  table  with 
laughter.  Even  the  Evangelical  Colonel  laughed 
loud,  and  applauded  me  ;  for  I  was  ridiculing  the 
vanities  of  the  world,  and  he  had  no  objection  to 
a  little  seasonable  mirth.  As  for  the  metaphysi- 
cian, the  uproariousness  of  his  cachinnations  abun- 
dantly proved  him  to  be  a  rational  animal ;  for  he 
laughed  the  loudest  and  the  longest  of  the  party, 
declaring  all  the  time  that  I  should  be  the  death 
of  him,  and  wiping  away  the  tears  from  his  cheeks. 

Lord  Charles  Mount-Herbert  and  some  others, 
had  been  conversing  upon  the  condition  and  pros- 
pects of  parliamentary  eloquence  in  Great  Britain. 
Lord  Herbert,  in  very  pathetical  language,  deplored 
the  decline  of  oratory,  and  talked  about  Demos- 
thenes and  Cicero  sufficiently  to  prove  that  he 
knew  nothing  about  either ;  whilst  old  Sir  Jaspar 
Jerdan  declared  that  the  speakers  in  his  day, — 
Chatham,  Burke,  Townshend,  &c.,  —  were  to  the 
full  as  good  orators  as  either  the  Greeks  or  the 
Romans;  adding,  ''You  should  have  seen  Ed- 
mund Burke,  when  he  threw  the  dagger  upon  the 
floor  of  the  house ;  I  can  assure  you  that  it  was 
perfectly  astounding.*' 

*'  We  have  some  very  good  speakers  now,*'  said 
I,  ''but  marvellously  few  orators.  There  are, — 
and  —  and  —  "  and  I  enlarged  upon  the  indivi* 
dual  qualities  possessed  by  the  several  members  I 
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had  alladed  to.    ''  By  the  bye/'  I  ooDtiniiedy  "  I 
will  give  you  a  specimen  of  a  debate  which  I 
heard  one  night,  just  before  the  conclusion  of  list 
session.    *  *  *  was  the  first  speaker/'  —  and 
standing  up,  I  imitated  his  manner,  and  his  atti- 
tudes, and  his  voice,  with  such  humour,  that  I 
''  set  the  table  in  a  roar.''    Then  having  resumed 
my  seat  for  a  few  moments,  I  stood  up  again,  and 
impersonated  a  second  speaker ;  then  a  third,  and 
then  a  fourth,  till  every  body  present  Mras  coih 
vulsed   with  ungovernable  laughter.     I  viras  an 
admirable  mimic,  though  I  rarely  exhibited  my 
skill,  thinking  that  such  a  mountebank  talent  was 
contemptible,  and  unworthy  of  being  fostered  by 
any   but  professional  players,   who   live   by  the 
wages  of  their  buffoonery.     Upon  this  occasion, 
however,  I  had  an  ulterior  design,  which  I  was 
bent  upon  accomplishing,  whatever  it  might  cost 
me ;  so   I,  for  once,  condescended  to   play  the 
puppet,  and  assuredly  I  succeeded  to  admiration. 
All  the  various  peculiarities  of  the  different  speak- 
ers, whom  I  imitated,  were  hit  off  with  a  nicety  of 
discrimination,  which  surprised  as  well  as  delighted 
my  hearers.    The  precise  attitude,  the  motions  of 
the  hand,  the  gesticulations  of  the  lips,  the  in- 
flexions of  the  voice,  and  the  style  of  language 
peculiar  to  each  speaker  in  succession,  were  pour- 
trayed  with  a  humorous  fidelity.     I  distorted  my 
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features,  I  twisted  my  body,  I  disguised  my  ac- 
cents; and  I  was  perfectly  irresistible.  ''That's 
♦  ♦  *  "  cried  a  number  of  voices^  directly  I  stood 
up ;  my  portraits  were  recognized  immediately  ;  I 
needed  not  to  say  whom  I  was  imitating.  ''  By 
Jove !''  cried  the  fox-hunter,  who  had  laughed 
himself  the  colour  of  '  his  pink/  ''  that  beats 
cock-fighting,  Tm  d — d  if  it  doesn't, — he!  he!  he!" 

When  we  entered  the  drawing-room,  a  broad 
grin  was  discernible  upon  the  countenances  of  us 
all.  It  was  evident  to  each  of  the  ladies  assem- 
bled, that  something  or  other  had  happened  to  put 
us  in  an  exceeding  good  humour.  Such  a  number 
of  mirth-bespeaking  faces  they  were  quite  unac- 
customed to  see,  streaming  into  the  drawing-room 
after  dinner. 

"What  ever  can  it  be?"  said  Lady  Charles, 
"  I  protest  that  they  seem  all  very  satisfied." 

*'  I  think  that  /  know,"  cried  dear  Lady  Jaspar 
Jerdan ;  "  here.  Sir  Jaspar,  come  and  tell  us  what 
all  this  laughter  is  about." 

"  Mr.  Jemingham,"  replied  the  baronet,  —  and 
the  bare  thoughts  of  what  he  was  going  to  say, 
revivified  his  dormant  risibility,  and  an  immode- 
rate fit  of  laughter  ensued,  which  prevented  him 
from  finishing  the  sentence. 

"  I  thought,"  said  Lady  Jaspar  Jerdan,  "  that 
it  was  something  about  Mr.  Jemingham ;  what  a 
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droll  creature  he  is,  to  be  "Sure. — Lord  Lacester, 
have  the  goodness  to  tell  me  what  has  made  ;oa 
all  so  happy  in  the  dining-room  ?" 

'^  Some  of  Jemingham*s  good  things,  Lady  Jai- 
par/'  replied  my  friend, — ''  some  of  Jemingbam'i 
exquisite  drolleries — he  is  quite  the  Yorick  of  the 
day — a  prodigiously  clever  fellow,  to  be  sure.  I 
am  so  glad,  Lady  Jaspar,  that  you  were  not  pie- 
sent  to  have  heard  him — I  congratulate  you,  I  do, 
indeed/'  and  Lord  Leicester  bowed  with  an  air  of 
mock  solemnity. 

"  And,  why  my  lord — why  do  you  congratulate 
me?"  asked  Lady  Jaspar  Jerdan,  lifting  up  her  glo- 
rious eyes,  and  smiling  with  a  look  of  astonishment. 

^'  Because  you  would  have  died.  Lady  Jas- 
par— you  would  have  laughed  yourself  into  your 
grave,  and  then  I  should  have  felt  myself  called 
upon,  as  one  of  your  oldest  friends,  to  indite 
an  epitaph  for  your  tombstone,  and  I  certainly 
am  the  worst  poet,  Lord  Herbert  excepted,  in  the 
country." 

"  What  an  absurd  creature  you  are  !"  cried 
Lady  Jaspar,  laughing  as  she  spoke.  This  was 
her  pet  expression,  and  I  delighted  in  hearing  it 
applied  to  myself.  When  a  woman  calls  you  very 
absurd,  depend  upon  it  that  she  thinks  you  very 
agreeable. 

Every  word  of  the  conversation  which  I  have  re- 
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corded  reached  the  ears  of  Margaret  Jerningham. 
She  sat  beside  a  table,  at  a  little  distance  from  the 
sofa,  which  Lady  Jerdan  occupied^  apparently  en- 
gaged with  a  volume  of  etchings,  which  she  was 
taming  over  rapidly  but  unconcernedly,  for  it  was 
evident  that  she  scarcely  recognized  the  nature  of 
the  pictures  presented  to  her  view  :  they  were  en- 
gravings, from  the  sculptured  works  of  Canova,  and 
related  chiefly  to  classical  subjects,  which  Lord 
Herbert  Mount-Herbert  was  assiduously  endea- 
vouring to  explain,  though  his  beautiful  pupil  was 
almost  unconscious  of  his  lordship's  animating 
presence — she  heard  him  not — she  saw  him  not — 
her  every  thought  was  with  me ;  my  words  were 
ringing  in  her  ears ;  my  figure  was  before  her  eyes ; 
she  was  unhappy ;  it  was  a  great  efibrt  of  the  will 
that  sustained  her  throughout  so  many  hours,  but 
she  upheld  herself — she  did  not  control,  but  she 
partially  veiled,  her  emotions,  though  the  most  in- 
different observer  could  not  fail  to  mark  the  entire 
wretchedness  of  her  aspect.  Many  of  those  present 
guessed  the  cause  of  her  uneasiness ;  they  knew 
that  I  had  been  engaged  to  Miss  de  Laurier,  and 
they  marvelled  when  they  first  learnt  that  she  had 
become  the  wife  of  my  brother.  Lord  Leicester  im- 
puted this  altered  state  of  things  to  freak  ishness 
upon  my  part,  and  I  was  well  contented  he  should 
remain  in  his  ignorance,  for  the  idea  of  its  being 
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thought  that  I  had  been  jilied,  was  to  the  last  de- 
gree monstrous  and  insupportable.  As  finr  tlie 
Mount-Herberts^  they  were  good  easy  people^  and 
they  set  it  all  down  to  my  brother's  accession  of 
property  which  had  dazzled  the  eyes  of  Miss  De 
Laurier's  papa^  whose  sole  desire  it  was  to  settle 
his  daughter,  and  get  back  to  his,  own  beloved 
Italy,  whilst  I — I,  the  discarded  one,  only  knew 
that  the  idol  of  my  soul  had  become  the  wife  of 
another,  and  agony  of  agonies ! — my  nsttf^4aw. 

Margaret  Jemingharo,  beyond  all  compare,  was 
the  most  lovely  woman  in  the  room:  even  the 
lustrous  beauty  of  the  ox-eyed  Lady  Jerdan  was 
dim  beside  the  splendour  of  her  charms.  The  ex- 
panding bud,  rich  and  delicate  as  it  was,  rivalled 
not  the  full-blown  flower.  Was  it  possible  that  I 
should  look  upon  Margaret,  and  not  regret  the 
blessing  I  had  lost  ?  Regret !  what  imbeciUty  in 
the  word  !  t  felt  as  the  sinner  may  feel  after 
death,  when  he  sees  the  gates  of  everlasting  life 
closed  against  him,  and  eternal  darkness  enters 
into  his  despairing  soul. 

When  Margaret  was  alone,  I  seated  myself  be- 
side her.  I  pitied  her  condition,  and  I  said  to 
myself,  *^  I  will  act  the  buflbon  no  longer ;  I  will 
strive  to  mitigate  Margaret's  distress;"  but  the 
arrow  had  taken  flight  already,  and  was  rankling 
in  her  lacerated  heart. 
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Poor  Margaret !  what  contending  emotions 
warred  in  my  breast  upon  thy  account !  When  I 
looked  upon  thy  pale  cheeks,  and  contemplated 
thy  wasted  form,  I  thought  that  thou  hadst  never 
loTed  my  brother,  and  that  thy  heart  still  clave  to 
me — thy  first  and  thy  only  love. 

I  seated  myself  beside  her,  and  I  spake  of 
her  father.  There  was  kindness  in  my  voice;  it 
was  the  kindness  of  the  heart;  I  no  longer  dis- 
sembled. 

''  He  is  in  Italy,"  said  Margaret  in  a  low  agoni- 
zing Toice,  ^'  he  is  in  Italy ;"  and  then  in  a  whisper, 
rendered  almost  inaudible  by  extreme  emotion,  she 
continued,  "  Not  now — not  now,  I  beseech  you, 
Claude.  You  are  very  kind — much  kinder  than  I 
have  been ;  but  to-morrow  you  shall  hear  all.  I 
am  a  poor,  deluded,  miserable  wretch  ! " 

"  Would  you  rather  that  I  should  leave  you  ?" 
I  asked.  She  did  not  answer,  but  she  bowed  her 
head.  Her  face  spoke  to  me ;  it  was  full  of  grati- 
tude and  resignation.  It  seemed  to  say,  '*  Do  with 
me  as  you  please.  You  are  much  kinder  to  me 
than  I  deserve."  I  knew  that  it  implied  a  desire 
to  be  alone,  so  1  rose  up  and  rejoined  Lady  Jaspar 
Jerdan. 

Presently  Lady  Charles  Mount-Herbert  ap- 
proached Margaret  and  said,  **  You  appear  wearied 
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and  unwelly  my  love.  I  hope  that  you  will  suit 
your  own  convenience  and  retire,  if  it  is  irksome  to 
remain  here ;  for  nothing  is  more  wretched  than  to 
endure  the  burthen  of  society  when  you  are  tired, 
unwell,  and  dying  to  escape  into  privacy.  I  will 
attend  you,  my  love,  if  you  like.  I  think  some 
$al  volatUe  would  restore  you,  for  you  look  very 
faint  and  sick.  Shall  we  go,  Margaret,  my  dear?" 
and  she  took  Mrs.  Jemingham's  hand  into  her 
own,  with  a  look  of  quiet  beneficence,  which  was 
peculiar  to  our  amiable  hostess. 

Margaret  smiled  her  thanks,  and  added,  ''  Per- 
haps it  would  be  better ;"  but  she  framed  no  ex- 
cuse for  her  illness ;  she  was  above  resorting  to  a 
subterfuge. 

The  two  ladies  withdrew  together.  I  sprung 
forward  to  open  the  door.  "  Good  night,  Claude/' 
said  Margaret  faintly,  exercising,  in  the  presence 
of  another,  the  privilege  of  a  sister-in-law^  to  call 
me  by  that  name. 

"  Good  night,  Margaret,"  and  I  extended 
my  hand ;  it  was  taken ;  and  we  both  trembled. 
Perhaps,  we  were  thinking  of  the  day,  when, 
for  the  first  time^  we  called  one  another  Mar- 
garet and  Claude,  in  the  infancy  of  our  ill-fated 
love. 

The  remainder  of  the  evening  passed  off  wearily 
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enough.  I  played  ecarte  with  Lady  Jaspar  Jerdan, 
and  instructed  Lady  Charles  Mount-Herbert  in 
the  art  of  teaching  blind  children  to  read, — a  new 
method  invented  by  myself  expressly  for  her 
ladyship's  charitable  institution.  I  then,  at  the 
instigation  of  Lord  Leicester,  accompanied  my  old 
friend  to  the  billiard-room^  where  I  missed  almost 
every  stroke,  and  narrowly  escaped  lacerating  the 
cloth,  to  the  great  edification  of  my  companion, 
who  pocketed  my  balls  and  my  money,  and  played 
the  winning  game  with  considerable  address. 

To  tell  the  truth,  it  was  a  heavy  penance.  I 
was  longing  to  withdraw  himself  to  the  solitude  of 
my  chamber;  I  had  been  acting  a  part  long 
enough,  and  I  earnestly  longed  for  the  time  when 
I  should  be  able  to  throw  aside  my  mask,  and  to 
strip  off  the  trappings  of  my  buffoonery.  A  game 
of  billiards  has  little  in  harmony  with  the  divul- 
sions  of  a  bursting  heart. 

I  retired  early  to  my  sleeping-room.  The  dis- 
tance that  I  had  ridden  in  the  morning  was  a  suf- 
ficient pretext  for  my  "  setting  bedvvards"  thus 
soon.  When  I  reached  my  apartment,  a  small 
triangular  note  upon  my  toilet  arrested  my  atten- 
tion. I  opened  it;  it  was  from  Margaret  Jer- 
ningham. 

'^  Claude,  do  you  remember  the  pavilion,  where 
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but  I  need  not  recall  it  to  your  memory  by  any 
allusions  to  the  past.  Be  there,  if  you  value  my 
peace  of  mind,  to-morrow  morning  at  the  hoar  of 
noon.  I  will  meet  you  there,  and  you  shall  know 
all  that  has  wrung  the  heart  of  Margaret  Jbi- 
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CHAPTER  V. 


I  knew  not  this  hard  life ; 
I  thought  the  worst  was  simple  misery : 

I  thought  some  fate  with  pleasure  or  with  strife 
Portioned  us — happy  days  or  else  to  die ; 

But  there  is  crime — a  hrother's  Moody  knife. 

KSATS. 


The  paTilion,  or  the  pagoda,  as  it  was  some- 
times caliedy  was  a  funny  little  fantastic  building 
at  the  end  of  a  shrubbery-walk,  about  two  fur- 
longs distant  from  the  house.  It  had  been  fitted 
up  with  very  considerable  taste,  and  was  a  pleasant 
retreat  enough,  either  in  summer  or  winter  time  for 
the  studious,  the  melancholy,  the  lazy,  or  the 
loving — ^in  fact,  for  all  manner  of  people ;  for  there 
were  several  little  apartments  beneath  the  roof,  ail 
furnished  with  sofas  and  tables,  and  tricked  out 
with  statues  and  various  ornaments,  which  en- 
hanced the  natural  beauty  of  the  place^  and 
rendered  it  absolutely  delightfuL 
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I  entered  the  penetralia  of  the  building,  haviDg 
Iready  explored  the  outer  apartments  and  beheld 
no  traces  of  Margaret.    She  was  there,  in  the 
Inner-chamber,  awaiting  my  arrival  with  a  palpita- 
ting heart.     She  sate  upon  an  ottoman,  and  her 
bowed  face  was  buried  between  her  hands;  she  had 
been  weeping  plentifully ;  she  was  very  pale ;  but 
still  beautiful  as  an  angel.     Alas !  that  suffering 
should  come  upon  the  young,  the  beautiful,  and 
the  gifted.    Yet  there  are  some  hearts  which  afflic- 
tion chasteneth,  though    others  it    tumeth   into 
stone.     "  Sorrow,"  saith  the  preacher,  "  is  better 
than  laughter,  for  by  the  sadness  of  the  counte- 
nance the  heart  is  made  better."     But  misery  had 
entered  my  soul,  alas !  with  an  evil  influence ;  it 
brought  not  healing  upon  its  wings,  but  it  came 
upon   me  laden   with  pestilence.     Affliction   had 
not  made  me  clean,  but  smitten  me  with  the  lep- 
rosy of  guilt.     When  sorrow  cometh  hand  in  hand 
with  sin,  alas,  for  the  poor  way-farer ! 

I  seated  myself  beside  Margaret  She  had 
heard  my  approaching  footsteps,  and  lifted  up  her 
wan  face.  "  Claude,"  she  said,  with  a  choaking 
voice,  •*  I  thank  you  for  this.  It  is  kind  of  you — 
kind — kind" — and  the  emotions  which  she  vainly 
struggled  to  compose,  gained  the  mastery  over  her 
and  she  wept  aloud. 

^'  Margaret,  Mrs.  Jemingham,"  I  replied,  but 
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my  words  were  scarcely  articulate,  and  though  I 
endeavoured  to  speak  soothingly,  my  climbing 
sorrows  threw  a  harshness  into  my  tones.  **  Mar- 
garet, let  me  entreat  you  to  be  composed.  Why 
should  you  weep  for  that  which  is  irretrievable? 
Believe  me  that  I  am  not  here  to  upbraid  you," 
but  still  Margaret  wept. 

We  sate  beside  one  another  in  silence.  We 
spake  not ;  but  oh  !  what  a  history  of  sorrow  did 
those  tears  unfold.  Mute  appellants  as  ye  are,  did 
ye  not  say,  "  We  come  from  the  heart  of  one  who 
has  done  evil  and  repented.  We  are  shed  by  a 
stricken  spirit  which  has  not  gone,  but  been  led, 
astray.  We  are  the  out-pourings  of  a  contrite 
soul,  and  bespeak  the  sorrows  of  one  who  has  in- 
deed been  fearfully  beguiled  ! " 

She  wept  long  and  uncontrolled ly.  Tears  have 
a  soothing  power ;  they  are  the  thunder-drops  of 
the  heart.  Happy  are  they  who  can  shed  them  in 
the  hour  of  deep  affliction.  Happy  are  they, 
whose  sufferings  have  not  dried  up  this  fountain 
for  ever ! 

At  length  she  recovered  herself;  and  slowly 
raising  her  drooping  head,  as  the  flower  does  when 
the  rain  has  fallen,  she  looked  at  me  earnestly, 
nay,  wildly,  and  grasping  my  wrist  with  an  im- 
passioned gesture  which  startled  me,  and  awakened 
in  my  mind  a  suspicion  of  a  horrible  nature,  she 
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exclaimed,  in  a  shrill  discrepant  voice,  '*  Claude, 
you  are  my  husband's  brother,  and  yon  ought  to 
have  been  my  husband.  Listen  to  me !  but  &t  I 
begin  my  story,  answer  me  a  few  questions.  Yes, 
I  am  about  to  act  the  inquisitor,  for  either  you  ban 
cruelly  wronged  me,  or  I  have  been  miserably  im- 
posed upon." 

She  paused.  There  was  a  fervour  in  her  ad- 
dress— an  energy  in  the  tones  of  her  vmce— a 
wildness  in  her  entire  aspect,  which  appalled  me: 
I  trembled  for  Margaret ;  she  was  hovering  upon 
the  brink  of  insanity — and  contemplating  her  fear- 
ful condition,  my  heart  sickened  to  the  death. 

"  Will  you  answer  me,  Claude?  One  word 
will  be  enough — one  word  will  be  sufficient  denial. 
Your  1/eas  and  naj/s  are  more  worthy  of  credit  than 
the  most  solemn  adjurations  of  those  who  have 
told  me  horrible  stories  concerning  you,  which  I 
now  believe  to  be  the  machinations  of  an  evil  and 
deceitful  heart.     Will  you  answer  me  ?" 

"  I  will,  Margaret." 

"  Did  you  ever  tell  your  brother,  Frederick, 
that  my  father  was  a  pusillanimous  wretch,  whose 
courage  evaporated  immediately  that  he  found  an 
opponent  prompt  to  chastise  the  impertinencies 
which  he  dared  to  offer,  under  an  impression  that 
he  was  dealing  with  a  boy  ?" 

"  Never." 
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*'  Did  you  ever  say  that  there  is  no  virtue  in 
Italy,  and  that  you  would  not  put  faith  in  the  mo- 
rality or  the  honour  of  a  Neapolitan, — profligacy, 
and  an  utter  absence  of  principle,  being  the 
native  qualities  of  all  whose  youths  have  been 
passed  in  Tuscany,  or  whose  birth-place  the  sunny 
south  has  been?" 

*'  Never." 

'^  Did  you  ever  tell  him  that,  although  you  had 
beguiled  your  idle  hours,  flirting,  as  you  called  it, 
with  me, — and  although  you  had  found  your  way 
into  my  afi*ections,  you  never  intended  to  make  me 
your  wife;  but  that  you  were  endeavouring  to 
undermine  my  virtue,and  to — to — to  make  me  your 
— mistress?'' 

"Never!" 

"  And  yet  Frederick  told  us  all  these  things, 
and  we  believed  him.  Oh!  Claude,  Claude,  I 
have  been  miserably  deluded,  indeed ! " 

I  did  not  answer;  I  was  astounded  and  over- 
whelmed. It  was  as  though  the  walls  of  my 
house  had  fallen  round  about  me  on  every  side, 
and  left  me  amidst  the  ruins,  panic-stricken;  I  was 
incapable  of  any  voluntary  movement.  I  was  as  a 
stone ;  the  villany  of  my  brother,  now  for  the  first 
t^e  made  fully  apparent,  stupified  me.  I  could 
no  more  speak  than  could  Niobe  when  she  was 
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turned  into  marble,  or  Lot's  wife  when  she  had 
become  a  pillar  of  salt. 

But  Margaret's  energy  abated  not,  "  Claude/' 
she  continued,  and  there  was  an  agony  in  her 
voice  which  communicated  itself  electrically  to  my 
soul.  **  Claude,  we  have  been  wronged  fearfully; 
we  have  been  the  dupes  of  a  wily  impostor.  A 
net  has  been  woven  for  us,  and  we  have  been  en- 
snared. There  is  no  escape  open  to  us  now;  we 
must  e'en  lie  down  and  die, — die, — but  shall  we  en- 
dure all  this  ?" — and  there  was  a  terrible  earnest- 
ness in  her  manner, — a  wild  lustre  in  her  eyes  as 
she  spoke, — "  shall  we  endure  all  this  ?  Let  us  up 
and  be  stirring.  Let  us  arouse  ourselves  as  Samson 
did  of  old ;  they  put  out  his  eyes,  yet  he  crushed 
his  enemies.  What  saith  the  Scripture,  the  book, 
as  my  saintly  husband  calls  it — *  He  that  dig- 
geth  a  pit  shall  fall  into  it,  and  whoso  breaketh 
an  hedge,  a  serpent  shall  bite  him,' — a  serpent 
shall  bite  him,  Claude ! " — and  her  eyes  glared  te^ 
ribly  like  those  of  a  frantic  Maenad. 

A  man,  who  sees  another  upon  the  verge  of  a 
precipice,  must  bestir  himself;  it  behoves  him  to 
be  resolute.  He  must  not  suffer  himself  to  be  pe- 
trified into  inactivity ;  he  must  exert  himself,  and 
that  too  at  the  moment,  or  blood  will  be,  for  ever, 
upon  his  hands.     Thus,  with  me, — Margaret's  last 
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address,  with  a  terrible  dissonance,  grated  upon 
my  ear:  she  was  raving, — the  words  she  had  just 
uttered  were  the  outpourings  of  a  wandering  intel- 
lect,— her  bewildered  aspect,  her  passionate  ges- 
tures^ her  rapid  and  vehement  utterance,  curdled 
my  blood  with  horror.  Her  whole  demeanour 
was  that  of  a  maniac,  and  I  knew  not  what  might 
ensue,  if  I  suffered  her  to  persevere  in  this  strain  ! 

'*  Nay,  Margaret,"  I  said,  soothingly,  and  at 
the  same  time  I  laid  my  fingers  gently  upon  her 
arid  hand,  "  Nay,  Margaret,  be  not  thus  moved ; 
let  us  forgive ;  it  does  not  become  us  to  indulge 
any  feelings  of  revenge." 

"  Forgive!'*  cried  Margaret,  withdrawing  her 
hand  from  my  touch,  as  though  there  had  been 
agony  in  the  contact;  '*  forgive  !  —  will  you  for- 
give me,  Claude  ?*'  and  she  threw  herself  suddenly 
at  my  feet,  and  knelt  there,  in  a  supplicating  atti- 
tude, her  arms  extended,  her  palms  pressed  to- 
gether, her  fingers  pointing  tremblingly  upwards, 
whilst,  with  hair  thrown  back,  and  eyes  upturned, 
she  looked  imploringly  into  my  face,  and  con- 
tinued :  — "  Upon  my  bended  knee,  humbling 
myself  as  I  have  never  done  before,  prostrating 
myself  even  to  the  dust,  I  supplicate,  for  I  have 
sinned  against,  you ;  I  kneel  to,  for  I  have  terribly 
wronged,  you.  I  do  not  deserve  that  you  should 
forgive  me;   I  do  not  deserve   that   you  should 
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3peak  kindly  to  me.  Spurn  me,  upbraid  me, 
smite  me ;  but  let  not  your  everlasting  curse  be 
upon  my  poor  soul  !*' 

*'  Margaret !"  and  my  voice  trembled  as  I  spoke, 
for  my  heart  was  quaking  with  fear — ^^  Margaret, 
rise  up»  I  beseech  you ;  I  haye  not  cursed  you ;  I 
never  will  curse  you,  for  you  have  not  sinned 
against  me.  There,  let  me  assist  you  to  rise;— 
take  my  hand,  and  with  it  my  blessing.  —  I  bless 
you,  Margaret;  I  have  long  ago  forgiven  you.— 
There,  sit  beside  me,  my  love,"  and  I  gently 
raised  the  kneeling  penitent  from  the  ground,  aod 
seated  her  upon  the  sofa^  beside  me. 

I  spake  words  of  comfort  in  her  ear.  It  was  a 
dreadful  task  that  I  had  to  perform.  I  soothed,  1 
pacified,  I  subdued  her;  I  brought  back  the  tra- 
ant  intellect  of  the  beautiful  sufferer,  and  she  be- 
came gentle  as  ja  lamb.  The  unclean  spirit  ceased 
to  tear  her,  the  wild  lustre  of  her  glaring  eyes 
became  dim,  and  a  soft  light  shone  there  mildly, 
in  its  stead ;  her  countenance,  so  lately  distorted 
with  passion,  was  now  full  of  tender  serenity,  and 
her  voice,  which  extreme  agony  had  rendered  shrill 
and  dissonant,  became  sweeter  than  honey,  and 
musical  as  the  breath  of  a  lute.* 

*  McXiroc  yXvnMV.  —  HoMia. 
Zvpcyyoc  i#c  iryoui.  —  Eubipidks. 
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magnified  vour  own  transoressions," 

ju  have  been  the  victim,  Margaret,  not 

ayer.    Let  self-upbraidings  rend  your  heart 

jnger,  for  you  arc  innocent  as  the  little  ewe 

^mb,  which  the  rich  lord,  in  the  parable,  took 

away  from  his  poor  neighbour.     You  have  been 

the  instrument  of  another;  you  have  done  nothing 

for  yourself.     We  blame  not  the  weapon,  but  the 

hand  that   weilds  it.      We  blame  not  the  poor 

bird  whose  feather  wings  the  fatal  arrow,  but  the 

arm,  Margaret,  that  draws  the  bow,  or  rather  the 

mind  that  directs  it." 

"  These  are  the  suggestions,  Claude,  of  a  kind 
and  charitable  heart :  but,  alas  !  I  have  no  such 
sophistries  wherewith  to  appease  the  stingings  of 
an  ever-wakeful  and  austere  conscience,  which 
cries  out  against  me  day  and  night,  saying, 
•  Weep,  weep,  for  thou  hast  sinned  against  thy 
neighbour,  and  done  evil  in  the  sight  of  thy  God.' 
Oh  !  Claude,  there  is  a  gulf  between  us, — it  gapes, 
and  will  gape  for  ever.  We  cannot  pass  it,  but 
through  the  gates,  —  oh,  horrible  ! — of  everlasting 
death.  And  my  iniquity,  it  was,  which  made  the 
earth  to  open  between  us :  —  my  impetuous  folly, 
my  headstrong  passions,  my  vindictiveness,  —  be- 
lieving myself  to  have  been  wronged, — my  pride, 
my  credulity,  my  rashness.  When  a  woman  be- 
lieves herself  injured,  oh!  what  will  she  not  do  ? 
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—  Alas  !  now,  indeed,  may  I  say  with  Saul, 'Be- 
hold, I  have  played  the  fool,  and  have  erred  ex- 
ceedingly.' " 

The  tears  trickled  down  her  face  as  she  spoke; 
they  were  genfle  tears — tears  of  sorrow,  not  of 
passion  :  they  came  not  in  a  *  heady  current,'  but 
coursed  one  another  slowly  adown  her  pale,  fever- 
ish cheeks.  The  frantic  energy  of  the  infuriated 
Maenad  had  given  place  to  the  tranquil  sadness  of 
the  patient  and  world-abjuring  vestal. 

"  Yes,"  she  continued,  and  there  was  a  melan- 
choly sweetness  in  the  tones  of  her  gentle  voice,— 
"  yes,  Claude,  I  have  wronged  you  less — much 
less  in  thought  than  in  deed.  Grod  is  my  witness 
that  I  believed  mvself  all  the  while  to  have  been  act- 
ing  as  it  behoved  me  to  act ;  but  I  was  weak  and 
misguided,  I  knew  not  what  was  right,  nor  was  I  a 
free-agent.  I  will  unravel  the  whole  mystery  of 
my  conduct,  if  it  still  is  mysterious  to  you.  At  all 
events  it  is  fitting  that  you  should  be  made  ac- 
quainted with  the  details  of  this  dread  history  :  it 
is  painful,  very  painful,  to  expose  the  wickedness 
of  one's  own  husband,  but  (nay,  Claude,  interrupt 
me  not,  the  kindness  of  your  heart  shall  not  lead 
me  aside  from  that  which  is  just,)  it  must  be  told; 
though  I  should  feel  my  heart  breaking,  I  would 
still  go  on  with  my  narrative. 

*'  You  remember  w!)en   you   parted   from  me, 
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Claude,  it  was  in  this  very  pagoda  that  we  parted. 
What  a  beautiful  world  did  this  then  appear  to 
me !  What  a  glorious  possession  was  life  !  In 
the  balmy  air — in  the  warm  sun-light — in  the 
shadows  of  the  trees — in  the  perfumes  of  the 
flowers  —  everywhere  —  above  —  below  —  around 
me — on  every  side  there  was  a  blessing.  I  was 
full  of  joy,  my  heart  was  lifted  up  with  grati* 
tude.  I  thought  that  the  great  Unseen  Spirit 
smiled  upon  me  with  an  especial  benevolence. 
There  was  not  one  more  happy  than  myself  in  the 
multitudinous  congregation  of  the  world. 

"  I  was  happy  because  I  was  innocent — I  was 
happy  because  I  was  beloved — I  lay  down  to  sleep 
in  the  night- season,  and  visions  of  joy  beatified  my 
slumbers — I  rose  up,  and  the  reality  of  happiness 
was  present  to  my  waking  senses.  I  need  not  say 
how  entirely  I  loved  you ;  it  becomes  me  not  to 
speak  of  these  things  :  let  one  sentence,  therefore, 
suffice,  I  loved  you  then,  and  have  never  loved 
any  other ;  my  heart  was  widowed  when  I  believed 
you  to  be  false. 

'*  You  left  me  and  rejoined  your  friend  at  Bux- 
ton :  it  was  my  desire  that  you  should  cleave  to 
that  friend ;  you  cannot  think  what  emotions  of 
pride  and  thankfulness  your  generous  conduct 
awakened  in  my  bosom  ;  I  was  confident  at  that 
time  in  the  entire  sincerity  of  your  affection,  and  I 
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looked  upon  your  absence  from  my  side  not  only 
as  a  proof  of  your  noble  nature,  but  of  your  devo- 
tion to  roe ;  for  I  had  commanded  you  upon  no  ac- 
count to  desert  your  poor  friend,  and  whilst  I  was 
regretting  your  absence  I  applauded  it,  (br  you 
were  doing  your  duty,  and  it  delighted  me  to  look 
upon  myself  as  the  affianced  bride  of  such  a  great- 
hearted man. 

^*  Such  was  the  condition  of  my  mind  when  I 
went,  last  winter,  to  reside  with  my  father,  at  the 
house  of  a  friend  near  Oxford,  who  had  often  so- 
licited us  to  visit  him.  Alas  !  how  little  did  I 
think  of  the  deadly  portion  that  was  awaiting  me— 
how  little  did  I  think  that  a  serpent  was  lying  hid 
beneath  the  rose's  leaves  to  sting  me  even  unto  the 
heart. 

"  At  the  house  of  Sir  William  All-fox-den  we 
met  your  brother  Frederick  ;  he  greeted  us  as  old 
acquaintance — was  delighted  to  see  us,  and  in- 
quired after  his  uncle,  but  he  said  not  a  word  con- 
cerning you,  and  appeared  altogether  ignorant  of 
what  had  transpired  between  us.  He  repeated  his 
visit,  and  we,  of  course,  welcomed  him  with  a  de- 
gree of  cordiality  which  he  .  as  entitled  to  as  being 
your  brother :  as  for  myself,  1  spoke  kindly  and 
unreservedly  to  him ;  at  his  request  I  sang  to  him, 
and  he  talked  to  me  of  Italy — he  said,  that  he 
had  dwelt  at  Naples  many  months,  and  he  expa- 
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tiated  in  eloquent  language  upon  the  picturesque 
beauties  of  my  birth-place.  The  account  of  his 
visit  to  Italy  was  an  entire  forgery  throughout ;  I 
see  the  smile  of  derision  which  curls  your  lip ; 
it  was  a  wily  fabrication ;  all  Frederick's  know- 
ledge of  Italy  was  gained  through  the  medium  of 
books. 

"  But  I  absolutely  disliked  Frederick  on  his 
own  account;  I  could  not  think  kindly  of  him  ;  I 
was  courteous  and  attentive  to  him  because  he  was 
your  brother ;  I  disliked  him  because  he  appeared 
not  to  regard  you  with  the  smallest  degree  of  fra- 
ternal affection ;  I  had  no  difficulty  in  perceiving 
that  your  brother  had  a  bad  heart. 

"  One  day,  when  I  was  sitting  alone^  my  fatlier 
entered  the  room — his  countenance  was  distorted 
with  anger — his  eyes  glared  with  an  expression  of 
most  uncontrollable  fury — his  hands  were  clenched, 
and  there  was  moisture  on  his  brow.  I  saw,  at 
once,  that  he  was  violently  agitated,  and  when  my 
father's  passion  is  at  its  height,  it  is  terrible  to 
be  within  the  pale  of  its  influence.  *  Mai^aret/ 
he  said,  choking  with  choler,  ^  when  did  you  write 
last  to  Mr.  Claude  Jemingham  V  I  trembled  all 
over,  I  knew  not  the  import  of  this  question,  ut- 
tered as  it  was,  with  a  vehemence  of  gesture  and 
articulation  which  appalled  me,  but  I  answered, 
'Father,   I   am    writing    to    him    nowJ*  —  *Ha!' 
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he  saidy  and  bis  extreme  passion  almost  stifled  the 
tones  of  his  voice,   '  then  write  not  another  line, 
but  bum  what  you  have  written  this  instant, — not  a 
wordy  Margarety  obey  me,'  and  he  stamped  vio- 
lently.  *  That  is  welly  and  hark  you,  my  daughter, 
have  you  any  letters  of  his?  Answer  mCy — you  have, 
very  welly  let  me  see  them  all  burnt  before  my 
face — all,  every  line  that  he  has  written  to  you; 
if  you  retain  the  smallest  scrap  of  paper  soiled 
with  the  handwriting  of  that  villain,  you  are  no 
longer  my  daughter.     1  will  discard  you,  I  will 
cast  you  from  me !'     I  heard  no  more — the  blood 
curdled  in  my  veins — I  screamed,  and  sinking  to 
the  earth,  I  became  even  as  a  corpse.     Darkness 
was    before    mine    eyes,    and    consciousness  had 
utterly  deserted  me. 

"  I  never  shall  forget  what  I  endured  when  first 
the  light  of  knowledge  began  to  dawn  upon  my 
shrouded  reason.  I  have  read  of  men  who,  having 
been  buried  alive,  have  awakened  from  a  long 
trance  to  find  themselves  in  the  darksome  charnel- 
house;  but  the  agonies  of  these  men  could  not 
have  exceeded  mine,  when,  awaking  from  this  fear- 
ful swoon,  I  found  myself  in  a  moral  charnel-house, 
— my  fondest  hopes  lying  dead  around  me,  and  the 
darkness  of  utter  desolation  obscuring  my  tortured 
soul.  But  as  yet  I  knew  not  the  fiill  extent  of  the 
evil  that  had  come  upon  me  ;  the  dreadful  words  of 
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my  father,  like  death-knells,  were  ringing  in  my 
ears.  *  Discard,  or  be  yourself  discarded ;  cast  out 
the  image  of  thy  lover  from  thy  thoughts,  or  the 
cm'se  of  disobedience  light  upon  thee  henceforth 
and  for  ever !' 

'*  By  slow  degrees,  my  father  unfolded  the  dread- 
ful story  of  your  treachery  and  wickedness.  Fre- 
derick had  done  his  work  with  all  the  subtlety  of  a 
practised  deceiver, — the  covert  hint,  the  sly  in- 
uendo,  the  well-concealed  bait,  cast  by  the  skilful 
angler  into  the  waters, — the  meaning  look,  the 
significant  shrug,  the  smile  of  sorrowful  incredu- 
lity,— all  the  thousand  wily  artifices  which  malig- 
nity invents  to  awaken  suspicion,  were  practised  by 
this  cunning  lago.  A  look  was  followed  by  an 
insinuation, — an  insinuation,  in  process  of  time,  be- 
came a  distinctive  charge;  but  every  accusation 
against  you  was  extorted,  ay,  wrung  from  your 
brother.  It  was  all  so  admirably  contrived,  that 
the  unwillingness,  which  Frederick  manifested  to 
make  known  your  delinquencies,  might  impress 
ipy  deluded  father  with  a  full  certainty  of  the 
truth  of  all  he  heard. 

*'  I  have  already  acquainted  you  with  the  nature 
of  the  calumnies  which  Frederick  heaped  upon 
you.  My  father  was  almost  delirious  with  rage  ; 
he  declared  that  you  had  taxed  him  with  cowardice, 
and  vowed  terrible  vengeance  against  you,  swear- 

f5 
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ing  that  he  would  seek  you  out  though  you  were 
in  the  uttermost  comer  of  the  world,  and  pro?e  his 
courage  and  your  own,  face  to  face,  until  death 
divided  you.     But  Frederick's  subtlety  withheld 
my  father, — plausible   reasons   were   adduced;— 
the  choler  of  my  angry  sire  was  gradually  c^peased 
by  the  arts  of  your  brother ;  for  plainly  did  that 
cunning  intellect  behold,  in  the  threatened  mear 
sures  of  my  father,  the  detection  of  all  those  glossy 
falsehoods  which  his  satanic  soul  bad  plotted  for  the 
undoing  of  his  victims.     If  my  father  had  not 
listened  to  his  adviser,  what  a  world  of  misery  we 
should  have  been  spared  !     You  would  have  con- 
fronted him,  and,  indignantly  rebutting  the  mali- 
cious accusations  of  your  accuser,  have  challenged 
the  man  who  had  maligned  you,  to  verify  his  black 
aspersions.      You  would   have  been  triumphant, 
and  eternal  infamy  would  have  tracked  the  foot- 
steps of  your  calumniator, — his  villanies  exposed, 
— ^his  lies  detected, — shame  would  have  been  upon 
him  for  ever.     But  your  brother  foresaw  all  tliis ; 
and  his  ubiquitous  cimning  was  triumphant. 

"  I  must  tell  you,  Claude,  that  the  unequal  dis- 
tribution of  your  father's  property,  after  his  death, 
was  a  circumstance  which  very  materially  contri- 
buted to  the  success  of  Frederick's  machinations. 
That  unjust  will,  which  allotted  to  you  a  pitiful 
legacy  of  a  few  thousand  pounds,  whilst  your 
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brother  became  the  heir  to  property  of  a  consider- 
able amount,  was  brought  up  in  judgment  against 
you :  it  was  said  that  you  had  offended  your 
father, — that  your  extreme  irregularities  whilst  in 
India,  nay,  indeed,  the  gross  profligacy,  and  the 
utter  unworthiDess  of  your  Calcutta  career,  had  so 
excited  the  indignation  of  your  parents,  that  they 
had  cast  you  out  of  their  affections  for  ever,  ere 
death  came  to  render  your  re-union,  upon  this  side 
of  eternity,  impossible.  Oh !  with  what  subtlety 
did  he  deduce  (ensconcing  himself  beneath  the 
shelter  of  this  one  incontrovertible  fact)  a  thousand 
proofs  of  your  reckless  immorality.  And  all  with 
such  apparent  reluctance, — such  modesty  !  he  was 
a  master-craftsman ! " 

"  And  you  believed  all  this  ?"  I  exclaimed. 
**  Oh,  Margaret !  Margaret !"  And  I  groaned 
aloud; — the  greatness  of  my  affliction  had  wrung 
tins  reproach  from  my  lips.  I  did  not  voluntarily 
utter  these  words,  for  they  were  unkind,  and 
smote,  with  a  crushing  weight,  upon  the  heart  of 
my  agonized  companion.  Ever  and  anon,  we  think 
aloud; — from  the  fulness  of  the  heart  cometh  words 
which  we  would  fein,  but  which  we  cannot,  control. 

"  No,  Claude,  I  did  not  believe  him.  But  let 
me  be  brief,  for  I  have  already  protracted  the  term 
of  your  sufferings  and  of  mine.  I  did  not  believe 
him  for  many  weeks^  but  my  father  did,  for  it  is 
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his  nature  to  be  impetuous  ;  and  it  was  with  the 
utmost  difficulty  that  I  persuaded  him  to  write  to 
your  uncle.  He  did  write  at  length,  to  inquire 
from  this  excellent  man  the  characters  of  both  his 
nephews:  but  no  answer  ever  came.  My  heart 
sickened  within  me, — I  abandoned  myself  to  the 
hopelessness  of  my  sorrow, — I  went  about  'like 
a  corpse  alive.'  Frederick  was  the  bearer  of  that 
letter. 

"  It  was  never  sent  j  my  father  inconsiderately 
trusted  it  into  the  hands  of  your  brother.  *  I 
forget,'  said  Frederick,  'at  this  precise  moment, 
my  uncle's  address,  for  he  is  sojourning  in  the 
country,  at  the  house  of  a  friend,  whom  I  know 
not;  but  I  will  take  the  letter  to  the  university 
and  enclose  it  for  you,  as,  by  referring  to  niy 
memoranda,  I  shall  be  able  immediately  to  ascer- 
tain Mr.  Jemingham's  required  direction.' 

"  In  the  mean  time,  I  exhorted  my  father  to 
write  to  you,  but  this  request  he  perseveringly  re- 
fused to  grant,  and  destroyed  every  letter  that  you 
addressed  to  me,  heaping  upon  you  all  the  most 
indignant  expressions  that  his  inflamed  imagination 
suggested,  whilst  at  the  same  time  he  lauded  your 
brother,  and  declared  that  Frederick  was  as  ex- 
cellent as  you  were  base  and  degraded,  adding 
that,  '  Such  was  the  young  man,  whom  he  should 
be  proud  of  owning  as  his  son-in-law.'     I  shud- 
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dered,  and  in  a  trembling  voice  asked  my  father 
whether  he  was  quite  certain  of  Frederick's  in- 
tegrity and  virtue.  '  Positively  certain/  replied 
ray  father,  energetically,  '  Mr.  -^ —  is  his  tutor, 

and  Dr. the  principal  of  his  college.     I  have 

been  inquiring  into  the  character  of  the  young 
man,  and  I  learn,  that  not  only  is  he  the  most 
talented  man  of  his  year,  but  one  of  the  most 
moral  and  excellent  youths  in  the  whole  university 
of  Oxford  ;  you  know,  ray  love,  that  we  are  going 

next  week  to  spend  some  time  with  Dr. ;  we 

shall  then  have  ample  opportunities  of  ascertaining 
the  truth  of  these  statements.' 

"  We  went  to  Oxford,  and  we  saw  Frederick 
often ;  but  I  always  felt  constrained  in  his  society, 
though  my  father  resolutely  maintained  that  1 
ought  to  regard  him  iu  the  light  of  a  sincere  friend, 
who  had  fortunately  rescued  me  from  the  gulf  of 
perdition  which  I  was  hurrying  into,  ere  he  came 
to  my  assistance,  and  redeemed  me.  I  knew  not 
what  to  think  of  all  this :  I  was  bewildered  ;  I  was 
as  one  spell-bound.  I  do  not  think  that  my  reason 
has  been  what  it  was,  since  that  dreadful  day, 
when  the  mighty  pillar  of  my  towering  hopes  was 
levelled  with  the  ground  by  a  thunderbolt  from 
Heaven,  and  I  left,  weeping,  among  the  ruins. 
Oh  !  Claude,  I  have  arrived  at  that  dread  period 
in  this  history  of  my  degradation,  which  —  but  I 
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will  quell  the  throbbings  of  my  brain,  and  stifle 
the  palpitations  of  my  heart.  Do  not  the  codneas 
of  my  demeanour,  my  bland  aspect,  my  measured 
tones,  and  the  staid  propriety  of  my  diction,  dis- 
gust you  ?  Does  it  not  freeze  your  blood,  to  hev 
this  heartless  narration  recited  in  sober  language, 
and  apparently  without  emotion?  Do  you  not 
marvel  at  my  self-possession  ? — alas !  it  is  a  vio- 
lence against  my  nature, — this  serene  brow  and 
these  decorous  tones,  are  but  the  antic  gestures 
of  the  player.  It  is  necessary  that  I  should  con- 
trol my  emotions ;  if  I  were  to  give  vent  to  them 
at  this  moment,  I  should  be  writhing  at  your 
feet! 

"  Look  at  me, — look  upon  my  altered  counte- 
nance ;  it  is  calm,  but  it  is  not  that  which  it  was. 
Where  is  the  bloom  of  health ;  where  is  the  bright- 
eyed  look  of  joy  ?  Gone  for  ever !  Can  you  look 
upon  me,  Claude,  without  feeling  that  I  have  suf- 
fered intensely  ?  *  The  wickedness  of  a  woman 
change th  her  face,'*  saith  the  scripture ;  alas  !  how 
am  I  changed ! 

"  Your  brother  courted  me :  he  employed  all 
those  wiles  which  usually  fascinate  women. — 
The  low  soft  voice,  the  artful  compliment,  the  im- 
pressive language,  the  animated  look, — all  were  at 

*  Ecclesiasticus,  zxr.  17. 
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Frederick's  command.  He  spake  of  Italy,  and  in 
the  language  of  the  country;  he  was  well  ac- 
quainted with  Italian  literature,  and  professed  a 
warm  admiration  of  every  thing  connected  with 
my  birth-place.  He  said,  that  he  had  it  in  con- 
templation to  purchase  an  estate  near  Naples. — 
What  subtlety  there  was  in  all  this !  My  father, 
who,  like  most  hasty  men,  is  easily  imposed  upon 
by  appearances,  was  enraptured,  when  he  heard 
your  brother  discoursing  so  eloquently  of  our  fa- 
ther-land. *  Margaret,'  he  said,  '  this  is  the  man 
who  ought  to  be  your  husband.' 

"  Claude,  my  nature  partakes  largely  of  my 
father's  extreme  impetuosity.  I  am  the  creature  of 
impulse ;  1  am  always  in  excesses.  I  know  not 
what  it  is  to  be  calm.  Do  not  think  that  I  seek 
to  exculpate  myself;  I  am  no  sophist,  I  have  erred 
grossly ;  the  violence  of  my  passions  has  led  me 
astray.  They  told  me  that  it  was  your  design  to 
ruin  me — ^they  told  me  that  your  love  was  unholy 
— that  you  were  a  wily  profligate  and  had  been 
endeavouring  to  debauch  me.  My  father  told  me 
this ;  your  brother  hinted  at  this,  and  the  silence 
of  your  uncle  seemed  to  confirm  the  truth  of  those 
black  insinuations  which  I  was  so  unwilling  to  be- 
lieve. What  could  I  do,  Claude,  hemmed  in  on 
every  side  as  I  was?  Do  you  marvel  that  my 
weak  intellect  should  have  betrayed  me ;  and  that 
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my  confidence  in  your  integrity  and  honour  should 
at  length  have  been  shaken  to  the  base?  kit 
strange  that  the  constant  maledictions  which  my 
father  heaped  upon  your  head  and  the  covert  sug- 
gestions of  your  brother^  whose  character  at  the 
university  was  unexceptionable,  at  least  amongst 
the  dignitaries  of  his  college,  should  at  length 
have  tainted  my  soul  with  the  impurity  of  foul 
suspicion  ?  So  it  was,  Claude,  that  I  fell  into  the 
pit — I  believed  in  your  transgressions,  and  I  hated 
you* 

"  I  hated  you — no,  no ;  hatred  was  not  the  feel- 
ing. Yet  I  scarcely  can  tell  you  what  I  felt— it 
was  scorn,  indignation,  and  an  inordinate  craving 
for  revenge;  but  it  was  not  hatred,  for  the  subtra- 
tum  of  it  all  was  love.  I  am  an  Italian — the 
warm  blood  of  the  south  circulates  in  my  dis- 
tended veins.  The  women  of  Italy  can  use  the 
stiletto,  when  headstrong  passion  guides  their  de- 
licate hands,  and  a  sense  of  injury,  which  is  most 
strong  in  the  most  gentle,  converts  the  softness  of  the 
young  maiden  into  the  fierce  energy  of  the  exas- 
perated hyaena!  Besides,  I  was  jealous,  Claude; 
they  told  me  that  you  were  courting  another ;  they 
said,  with  an  emphasis  which  I  could  not  mistake, 
'  He  is  wooing  Miss  Hervey  to  be  his  wife,' 
Alas  !  Claude,  human  nature  is  weak,  and  weakest 
of  all  in  an  offended  woman. 
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"  My  indignation  against  you  was  unbounded — 
I  said  to  myself  *  I  will  become  the  wife  of 
another.  I  will  trample  upon  the  protestations  of 
this  designing  profligate.  I  will  place  myself 
high  above  him,  on  an  eminence  which  the  venom 
of  his  serpent-tongue  cannot  reach ;  I  will  become 
a  virtuous  woman.  The  snake  crawls  at  the  foot 
of  the  mountain ;  and  his  malice  is  impotent 
against  those  who  look  down  upon  him  from  the 
apex.  The  meanest  thing  in  the  creation  is  the 
corrupt  heart  of  a  selfish  profligate — the  most  ex- 
alted is  the  unshaken  honesty  of  a  virtuous  and 
faithful  wife.  I  will  raise  myself  above  him,  and 
he  shall  be  ashamed  to  look  upon  me/ — and  with 
these  thoughts  in  my  mind  I  listened  to  the  solici- 
tations of  your  brother. 

"  I  admired  Frederick,  but  I  did  not  love  him. 
It  was  impossible  that  I  should  have  loved  a 
second  time.  My  heart  was  widowed — my  hopes 
were  dead — afiection  had  gone  from  me  for  ever ; 
but  I  respected  him,  I  was  told  that  he  was  vir- 
tuous, and  I  knew  him  to  be  highly-gifted." 

"  He  is  very  beautiful,"  I  said,  in  accents  rather 
exculpatory  than  reproachful.  I  thought,  with  a 
painful  feeling,  of  my  great  inferiority  in  this  re- 
spect. It  was  unworthy  of  me,  but  so  it  was,  that 
I  thought  of  my  homeliness  and  sighed. 

But  Margaret  thought  not  as  I  did — "  Beauti- 
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ful ! — talk  not  of  his  beauty.  I  have  known 
countenance  at  times  to  be  so  hideous  that  I  have 
feared  to  look  upon  it.  I  have  seen  it,  when  dis- 
torted by  passion,  rife  with  a  fiendish  expressioD, 
which  has  appalled  me ;  I  have  quailed  beneath 
his  glance.  The  consummate  hideousness  of  Mo- 
kannah  was  as  an  angel's  beauty  beside  that  of  my 
husband  when  he  scowled.  There  was  a  moral 
deformity  in  his  aspect— oh  !  God,  how  it  has  tei^ 
rified  me  ere  now.  There  is  no  beauty,  believe  me, 
where  there  is  an  evil  heart. 

'*  I  need  not  dwell  upon  this  period  of  courtship. 

We  were  residing  at  Oxford  with  Dr. ,  and 

Frederick  came  often  to  see  us.  Every  tongue 
was  loud  in  its  celebration  of  your  brother's  ex- 
traordinary genius ;  he  was  indisputably  the  first 
scholar  in  the  university,  and  when  the  long-ex- 
pected day  of  trial  came  on,  he  proved  himself  su- 
perior to  all  competitors — there  were  none  to  rival 
Frederick  Jerningham.  On  the  evening  of  the 
day  on  which  his  extraordinary  success  was  made 
known  to  him,  he  came  laden  with  honours  to 
visit  my  father  and  myself.  He  was  in  unusually 
high  spirits:  he  was  no  longer  the  quiet,  sanctified, 
gentle,  and  devout  suitor,  with  his  low  voice  and 
his  subdued  demeanour;  but  an  animated,  joyous, 
free-spirited  wooer,  proud  of  the  golden  opinions 
which  he  had  gained  for  himself  by  his  industry 
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and  genius,  exulting  in  his  conscious  superiority 
—  young,  rich,  beautiful,  and  highly  gifted ;  every 
eye  was  turned  upon  him,  every  tongue  praised 
him,  and  in  the  moment  of  his  triumph  he  sat  be- 
side  me;  he  whispered  soft  words  in  my  ear;  he 
urged  his  suit  with  an  unwonted  degree  of  fervour; 
he  was  very  eloquent ;  I  suspect  that  he  was  ex* 
hilarated  by  the  juice  of  the  vine — but  he  was 
humble,  courteous,  and  affectionate ;  he  spake  as 
a  lover  speaketh,  he  pressed  me  to  become  his 
wife,  and  I — I — I  consented. 

"  Did  I  consent  because  I  loved  him  ?  No — I 
consented  because  you  had  wronged  me,  or  rather 
because  I  thought  that  you  had  wronged  me — alas! 
I  was  grievously  mistaken. 

''  You  are  already  sufficiently  acquainted  with 
my  history  to  know  that  my  father  was  under  a 
solemn  obligation  to  remain  in  England  until  my 
marriage  might  absolve  him  of  the  parental  tie 
which  forced  him  to  become  an  exile,  from  his  own 
father-land.  Situated  as  Mr.  de  Laurier  was,  is  it 
strange  that  he  should  have  ardently  desired  to 
see  his  daughter  respectably  settled  as  the  wife  of 
a  good  man?  My  father  had  nothing  in  his 
nature  which  harmonized  with  England  and  the 
English ;  he  is  most  entirely  an  Italian.  It  was 
the  severest  penalty  every  inflicted  upon  a  man, 
which  drove  him  an  exile  from  his  own  coimtry ; 
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but  he  yielded ;  be  had  an  oath  in  heaven,  and 
scrupulously  did  be  observe  that  oath.  But  he 
sighed  for  the  home  of  his  fathers ;  he  was  never 
happy  in  England ;  there  was  no  joy  for  him  but 
in  his  own  beloved  Italy.  I  do  not  blame  himi 
therefore,  for  desiring  to  see  me  wedded ;  he  be- 
lieved sincerely  that  he  was  advancing  my  happi* 
ness  in  pressing  this  union  upon  me.  Frederick 
was  young,  rich,  highly-gifted,  and,  as  my  father 
thought,  virtuous.  What  more  could  woman 
desire  ? 

"  We  were  married,  Claude, — your  brother  and 
1  became  man  and  wife.     I  had  always  fiilly  be- 
lieved in  the  sincerity  of  Frederick's  attachment. 
I  doubted  not  the  truth  of  his  protestations, — I 
suspected  not  the  genuineness  of  his  looks.     But 
he  had  never  loved  me, — never  with  his  heart.    He 
was  heartless  ;  he  cared  not  for  my  happiness ;  he 
loved  me  as  the  libertine  loveth,  and,  after  mar- 
riage, he  hated  me  exceedingly,  as  Aimion  hated 
his  sister,  '  so  that  the  hatred  wherewith  he  hated 
her  was  greater  than  the  love  wherewith  he  had 
loved  her.'      I  will  not  tell  you  all  that  he  hath 
done.     I  will  not  speak  of  my  days  of  sorrow,  my 
nights  of  anguish,  my  exceeding  wretchedness.     I 
have  been  insulted,  abused,  tormented, — I  am  the 
victim,  not  the  wife,  of  your  brother.     Perhaps  I 
deserve  all  this,  but  not  from  him,  not  from  my 
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Kusband.  In  the  hour  of  my  happiness  I  neg- 
lected my  Gody  and  perhaps  he  has  stricken  me 
novfy  that  my  heart  might  be  turned  towards  him. 
You  remember  what  the  pages  of  the  poet  were  to 
me,  wheii  I  was  innocent  and  happy, — such  now 
is  the  Bible,  Claude.  Yet  my  husband  also  reads 
the  Bible, — ^but  how?  to  deceive  others,  and  to 
ruin  his  own  soul.  It  is  his  scourge, — the  instru- 
ment of  his  villany, — ^the  weapon  wherewith  every 
day  he  committeth  moral  suicide.  Oh  God ! 
that  such  dread  profanation  of  thy  word  ever 
should  be !'' 

She  ceased ;  her  narration  was  ended ;  she  had 
confessed  her  delinquencies,  but  not  unburthened 
her  heart ;  there  was  a  weight  of  sorrow  heavily 
pressing  there,  which  she  was  unwilling  to  com- 
municate unto  me.  She  would  not  speak  of  her 
own  sufferings,  though,  alas !  they  were  very 
great.  She  was  silent;  she  did  not  weep;  she 
had  already  wept  plentiful  tears,  and  the  fountain 
was  now  dried  up. 

"  And  your  husband  is  now — " 

"  At  Oxford,"  interrupted  Margaret, — "at least, 
he  is  professedly  there ;  he  told  me  that  he  was 
going  there  about  a  degree, — but,  alas !  he  has 
deceived  me  so  often—" 

"  And  assuredly  he  has  deceived  you  now,  Mar- 
garet, for  this  is  the  long  vacation  time,  and  he 
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can  have  no  business  at  Oxford  ;  bat  think  not  of 
these  things :  he  is  unworthy  of  you.  Hope,  Ma^ 
garet,  hope !" — and  my  heart  sickened  within  me, 

for  I  thought  that  there  was  no  hope. 

«  «  «  « 

•'Then  you  remain  not  here  very  long?"  said 
Margaret.  "  I  would  not  that  Frederick  and  yon 
should  meet,  for  the  whole  world." 

Fear  not,  Margaret ;    he  is  safe,"    I  replied, 

though  he  is  no  longer  my  brother,  he  is  still 
your  husband,  and  is  protected.  But  it  is  better, 
— much  better,  Margaret,  that  you  and  I  should 
not  dwell  together." 

"  It  is," — and  Margaret's  face  was  full  of  ten- 
derness as  she  spoke.  "  It  is,  Claude,  but," — and 
she  checked  herself;  a  momentary  blush  over- 
spread the  delicate  pallor  of  her  cheeks,  and  she 
continued  in  a  new  strain  evasively,  for  there  were 
feeUngs  in  her  breast  not  to  be  made  manifest  by 
words, — "  but  whilst  we  do  dwell  together  we  must 
veil  our  emotions,  Claude.  We  must  wear  the 
mask  and  the  domino,  and  be  as  others  are.  We 
must  not  betray  our  feelings  to  the  eyes  of  an  in- 
sensate conmiunity." 

"  You  are  right,  Margaret,  we  are  brother  and 
sister,  let  us  be,  not  merely  appear,  as  relatives 
always  are  wont  to  do.     Let  us  be  friends,  though 
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we  cannot" — I  paused,  for  Margaret  was  trembling 
all  over. 

"  I  am  a  skilful  actor,  Margaret,"  I  continued ; 
"  you  saw  me  last  night.  Did  you  think  that  I 
was  really  joyous ;  did  you  think  that  the  glad- 
some voice, — the  animated  look, — and  the  lively 
gesture,  were  really  the  spontaneous  effusions  of  a 
gay  and  tranquil  heart  1  Or  did  you  think " 

"  I  thought  not  at  all,  Claude.  I  knew  that  you 
were  acting  a  part." 

"  But  others  did  not, — how  little  did  they  think, 
that  whilst  I  was  laughing  and  jesting,  an  in- 
satiable iire  was  burning  around  my  heart,  and 
that  all  my  sportive  buffoonery  was  nothing  hut 
the  mask  of  my  desolation, — a  chaplet  of  flowers 
upon  a  death's  head, — a  wrought  garment  envelop- 
ing grave-worms." 

"Oh!  do  not  speak  thus,  I  beseech  you,"  cried 
Margaret.  "  Is  this  veiling  your  emotions  ?  Oh ! 
Claude,  be  as  I  am — calm.  Have  I  not  in  a  low, 
measured  voice  spoken  of  my  huge  desolation? 
Have  I  not  in  the  common  langu^e  of  common 
men  embodied  the  most  ^onizing  confessions  ever 
wrung  from  a  bleeding  heart  ?  Be  tranquil ;  and 
why  shoutdest  thou  not  be  so  ?  Rend  out  the  past 
from  thy  memory;  forget  me  and  be — happy." 

"  Talk  not  of  happiness  to  me,  Margaret.    Speak 
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not  of  sun-light  to  the  blind  man.  It  is  impossi- 
ble.    I  have  nothing  more  to  do  but" 

"  You  are  married,  Claude ! "  interrupted  my 
brother's  wife.  "You  are  married;  and  where 
love  is,  there,  also,  is  happiness.^' 

"  Then  let  us  be  happy,  M ai^aret.  I  have  never 
loved  any  other  than  you !" 

"  Never! — oh,  bliss !"  And  she  looked  fondly 
upon  me. 

I  extended  my  arms,  and  she  threw  herself  upon 
my  bosom.  I  clasped  her :  she  sobbed  violently. 
I  bent  down  my  head  and  kissed  her.  We  stood 
upon  the  brink  of  a  precipice  ! 

But  we  fell  not !  An  angel-hand  restrained  us; 
an  angel  voice  cried  out  unto  us ;  and  we  heark- 
ened to  the  warning. — We  went  forth  from  the 
pavilion  pure  as  we  entered  in. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


'Tis  a  tyramij 
Over  an  humble  and  obedient  iweetness, 
Ungently  to  insult. 

FoAo's  Lady*t  Trial, 

Stars  fall  but  in  the  grossness  of  our  sight, 
A  good  man  dying,  earth  doth  lose  a  light* 

Ford's  Broken  Heart. 


**  Well,  Ellen,  what  news  V  said  I,  as  my  wife 
helped  me  to  unbmlhen  myself  of  my  ponderous 
great-<:oat. 

"  Alas  !  Claude,"  replied  my  wife,  "  I  am  afraid, 
little  that  is  good.     Your  uncle" 

^'  I  have  seen  him,  Ellen ;  he  is  very  ill.  I  am 
going,  to-morrow,  to  bring  him  down  here,  that 
you  may  nurse  him.  You  are  a  gentle  creature ; 
would  you  like  to  nurse  my  sick  uncle,  Ellen  ?" 

'*  Can  you  ask  me  such  a  question,  my  love  ? 

YOL.  III.  G 
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Oh  !  I  shall  be  so  happy ;  I  will  sit  by  him  all  the 
day  long,  and  be  to  him  even  as  a  daughter/' 

"  You  are  very  kind,  Ellen," — and  I  kissed  her 
delicate  cheek, — "you  are  very  kind  indeed,  to 
offer  your  services  to  my  poor  uncle.  But,  me- 
thinks  that  you  yourself  want  nursing ; — ^you  are 
paler  than  when  I  last  saw  you." 

"  But  I  shall  soon  be  better  now,  my  love.  The 
flowers  always  droop  their  heads  when  the  sun 
shines  not  upon  them,  and  the  rain  does  not  fall 
in  due  season." 

"  You  are  become  a  poetess,  Ellen,"  I  returned 
in  a  sarcastic  voice  ;  "  has  Everard  been  instruct- 
ing you,  during  my  absence,  in  the  art  rhetorical,  I 
pray  ?  By  the  bye,  where  is  Mr.  Sinclair  ?  is  he  in 
his  room,  do  you  know,  Ellen  ?" 

"  He  has  ridden  out.  As  for  the  poetry,  Claude, 
I  know  not  exactly  what  you  mean.  You  are  not 
^^gry,  are  you,  my  love?  I  will  not  talk  such 
nonsense  in  future ;  but  people  who  love  much  are 
all,  more  or  less,  poets." 

"  True,  Ellen,  true,"  I  replied  kindly;  for  the 
artless  truth  of  my  young  wife  soon  curbed  my 
incipient  peevishness.  "  Have  you  any  more  news 
to  tell  me  ?     I  have  been  absent  nearly  a  week." 

"  Yes,  my  love,  I  have  other  news  to  tell  you. 
My  dear  father  has  been  appointed  to  the  living  of 
*  *  *  in shire." 
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"Through  whose  agency?"  I  asked,  though  I 
well  knew  what  would  be  the  answer. 

"Through your  uncle's  or,  rather,  through  yours, 
love.  The  living,  you  well  know,  is  in  the  gift  of 
the  Lord  Chancellor,  and  papa  only  heard  of  the' 
appointment  this  morning.  He  will  be  here 
directly ;  I  am  sure  that  he  will,  for  I  have  sent  a 
servant  to  the  rectory,  to  apprize  him  of  your  long- 
wished-for  return." 

To  speak  candidly,  this  was  an  excellpnt  piece  of 
news.  I  had  already  begun  to  experience  the  irk- 
someness  of  "marrying  a  family."  One  seldom 
has  much  partiality  for  the  parents  and  sisters  of 
one's  wife. 

I  heard  the  sound  of  horses'  hoofs  before  the 
house,  and  presently  Everard  Sinclair  entered  the 
room  and  saluted  me.  The  flush  of  exercise  was 
upon  his  cheeks ;  his  step  was  quick  and  elastic ; 
his  manner  was  unusually  animated:  his  whole 
appearance  was  that  of  a  man  who  has  been  doing 
a  good  work.  There  was  nothing  consequential  or 
vain-glorious  in  his  look ;  but  he  was  invested  vnth 
a  noble  air  of  conscious  integrity,  such  as  well 
might  have  become  a  saint,  or  an  angel,  in  the  ful- 
filment of  its  duty. 

"  Well,  Everard,"  I  said,  "what  have  you  been 
doing  ?  A  generous  action,  I  could  almost  swear. 
How  very  becoming  generosity  is ;  I  mean  per- 

Q  2 
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sonally^  Everard ;  you  have  no  idea  bow  handsome 
you  look.  Oh  !  what  would  an  artist  not  give  to 
catch  the  tint  that  is  now  upon  your  cheek." 

Everard  smiled  ;  he  scarcely  knew  whether  my 
words  were  words  of  sarcasm  or  the  undisguised 
admiration  of  an  open  and  sincere  heart.  And  in 
truth  I  hardly  knew,  myself — at  all  events  they 
were  words  of  tnith  :  for  Everard  was  actually 
beautiful. 

^'Indeed, Claude/'  he  replied  with  an  unaffected 
modesty,  '^  I  have  been  doing  nothing  that  is  at 
all  worthy  the  name  of  a  generous  action.  Bat 
let  me  know  whether  Leicester  is  in  London,  and 
whether  he  will  attend  the  funeral  to-morrow  ?" 

"  Yes,  Everard,"  I  replied,  "  our  eccentric 
friend  is  at  Ibbotson's.  We  travelled  up  together 
in  my  stanhope,  and  his  lordship  horsed  it  half 
the  way.  Despite  his  vagaries  and  his  singulari- 
ties (to  give  them  no  harsher  name)  he  has  a  well 
of  very  deep  feeling  beneath  all  his  apparent 
levity,  the  waters  of  which  are  pure,  though  the 
superstructure  which  is  reared  upon  it,  is  defiled 
and  overgrown  with  weeds.  He  was  very  much 
affected,  Everard,  when  I  told  him  of  Delaval's 
death,  and  1  think  that  it  will  be  some  time  ere 
his  spirits  will  be  able  to  recover  their  natural, 
joyous  tone.  He  desires  to  be  chief  mourner,  and 
he  has  every  right  to  be  such,  for  he  is  the  heir  of 
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the  dead  man.     You  have  made  all  the  necessary 
arrangements  of  course  for  the  funeral  to-morrow?" 

"  I  believe  that  I  have  done  every  thing,"  re- 
plied Everard.  ''I  was  in  London  this  morning, 
and  saw  your  uncle ;  he  was  very  impatient  ibr 
your  return,  and  has  been  suffering  very  severely. 
He  has  never  recovered  entirely  from  the  effects  of 
that  severe  cold,  which  he  caught  at  the  *  *  • 
election.  Have  you  seen  him  ?  He  endures  pain 
with  the  patience  and  fortitude  of  a  martyr.'* 

''  Yes,  Everard,  I  have  seen  him — we  must  bring 
him  to  Heathfield  that  we  may  nurse  him  —  you, 
Ellen  and  myself.  And  now  tell  me,  what  have 
you  been  doing.  Whence  cometh  that  flush  upon 
your  cheek?  Exercise  has  not  done  it  all—  you 
have  been  doing  a  good  work." 

^'So  you  will  not  allow  me  the  consolation  of 
thinking  that  health  has  done  this.  Do  you  know 
old  Jonas  Martin,  who  lives  by  the  turnpike  at 

H ?   He  has  a  son,  who  has  gone  astray,  and 

has  been  sent  to  the  debtors'  prison  at  *  *  *  . 
Old  Jonas  was  in  sore  distress,  when  I  called 
upon  him  this  morning.  A  broker  was  in  the 
cottage,  and  the  old  man,  when  I  entered,  was 
selling  his  little  furniture,  to  redeem  his  profligate 
son.  But,''  and  here  Everard  paused,  for  he  liked 
not  to  speak  of  his  good  works.  *'  I  sent  the 
broker  away,  and  rode  over  to  *  *  * .     That  is 
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all :  I  hope  that  by  this  time  young  Martin  is  be- 
neath the  roof  of  his  father." 

My  uncle  came  to  live  amongst  us  —  to  dwell 
''  with  his  own  people"  —  to  be  nursed  and  tended 
by  the  officious  zeal  of  ever*watcbful  afiectioD. 
There  were  three  hearts  which  vied  with  one  ano- 
ther in  the  race  of  gratitude  and  love, — ^theie  were 
three  voices  lifted  up  in  prayer,  night  and  morning, 
for  the  safety  of  my  uncle.  But  **  honour,  love, 
obedience,  troops  of  friends,'^  and  sleepless  solici- 
tude, though  they  mitigate  the  agonies  of  the  ^ck 
chamber,  delay  not  the  progress  of  disease ;  and 
Matthew  Jemingham's  great  heart  was  about  soon 
to  be  still  for  ever. 

In  the  meantime  I  remained  at  Heathfield.  I 
seldom  even  visited  the  metropolis.  Parliament 
was  not  sitting  at  this  time,  and  I  had  no  other 
avocations  in  London  which  could  induce  me  to 
quit  the  side  of  my  uncle.  Many  vices  have  devas- 
tated my  soul,  but  ingratitude  was  not  one  of  them. 

^'  I  speak  as  a  fool."  I  was  a  shameless  ingrate. 
I  was  cursed  with  a  thankless  heart.  I  had  a 
wife — the  most  gentle,  the  most  affectionate,  the 
most  angelic  creature  in  the  world  —  yet  I  loved 
her  not.  ''A  virtuous  woman  is  a  crown  to  her 
husband,"  saith  Solomon.  Yet  I  trampled  upon 
the  jewels  of  my  crown;  I  stained  its  lustre;  I 
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threw   it  aside ;  I  neglected  it,  and  it  was  broken 
into  pieces. 

I  have  more  than  once,  in  the  course  of  my 
narrative,  presumed  to  speak  of  myself  as  pos- 
sessing a  kind  heart.  How  inconsistent  is  human 
nature  !  A  tale  of  sorrow  —  of  distress,  or  more 
than  all,  of  generosity,  filled  me  with  the  tenderest 
emotion,  and  brought  the  moisture  to  glisten  in 
my  eyes.  I  was  charitable,  my  pity  was  easily 
.  excited,  and  on  the  whole  I  was  but  moderately 
selfish.  My  behaviour  towards  Everard  Sinclair 
was  to  the  last  degree  noble  and  chivalrous  —  my 
conduct  towards  my  uncle  was  such  as  left  nothing 
to  be  desired.  But  to  my  wife  I  was  a  brute  —  a 
demon  —  a  monster  of  cruellest  ingratitude. 

I  had  been  piqued  into  marrying  Ellen.  I  had 
united  myself  to  her  not  because  I  loved  her,  but 
because  she  who  was  the  idol  of  my  soul — the 
light  of  my  world — the  pillar  of  my  hopes — had 
deserted  me,  and  become  the  wife  of  another 
Yet  I  had  always  from  my  childhood  upwards  re- 
garded Ellen  with  a  placid  affection — a  gentle, 
brotherly  love,  which  had  never  amounted  to  a 
passion;  but  which,  in  my  calmer  moods,  often 
took  possession  of  my  soul,  and  came  upon  me 
fraught  with  feelings  of  hallowed  purity  and  bliss - 
I  loved  her  as  an  elder  brother  doats  upon  his  fa- 
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vorite  sister.  It  scarcely  seemed  possible  to  me 
that  I  should  ever  make  her  my  wife ;  we  appeared 
already  to  be  united  by  ties  which  precluded  alto- 
gether the  possibility  of  any  further  alliance. 

Yet  so  it  was,  that  we  became  man  and  wife. 
In  a  moment  of  extreme  exacerbation  I  had  re- 
solved to  throw  myself  at  her  feet.  With  me  to 
resolve  was  to  do.  I  suffered  no  second  thoughts, 
no  after  qualms^  to  turn  me  aside  from  that 
which  I  had  once  determined  on.  When  the. 
dreadful  news  of  Margaret's  faithlessness  became 
known  unto  me^  in  the  bitterness  of  my  spirit,  I 
cried  out  *'  I  will  marry  another."  I  knew  many 
women  in  the  world  possessed  of  those  amiable 
qualities  which  render  marriage  a  blessing,  but  it 
happened  that  Ellen  Hervey  was  the  only  one, 
the  state  of  whose  affections  I  could  calculate 
upon  with  any  degree  of  certainty.  Besides,  it  was 
natural  that  my  thoughts  should  have  involun- 
tarily turned  themselves  unto  her.  I  knew  that  she 
loved  me,  and  I  loved  her  in  return, — but  not  as  a 
bridegroom  loveth.  Some  may  think  that  such  an 
union  as  this  was  likely  to  be  productive  of  much 
happiness  ;  there  was  a  quiet  serenity  in  my  affec- 
tion for  Ellen  which  exhibited  more  symptoms  of 
lastingness  than  does  a  passion  of  a  more  violent 
nature ;  but  it  was  not  so,  for  Ellen  Hervey  only 
held  the  second  place  in  my  heart. 
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Yet,  I  believed  that  I  should  be  able  to  fulfil 
all  the  duties  of  an  affectionate  husband.  If  any 
one  bad  hinted  before  marriage  that  I  was  likely 
ever  to  be  unkind  to  my  wife,  I  should  undoubt- 
edly, in  the  sincerity  of  my  heart,  have  rebuked 
the  insinuator  of  such  a  calumny  with  all  the  in- 
dignation of  offended  innocence.  But  it  fell  out  that 
we  had  not  long  been  married,  before  the  wicked* 
ness  of  my  disposition  became  manifest.  The  in- 
juries  which  I  had  suffered,  rankled  in  my  heart, 
and  the  venom  which  they  diffused  through  my 
veins,  vented  itself  in  unkind  words,  which  fell 
crushingly  upon  my  poor  wife.  I  struggled,  with 
all  my  might  to  divest  myself  of  these  evil  propen- 
sities. I  said  to  myself,  a  thousand  times,  ''  Jer- 
ningham,  this  conduct  is  unworthy  of  you ;  your 
behaviour  is  that  of  a  brute;"  but  my  self-up- 
braidings,  vehement  as  they  were,  wrought  no  ame- 
lioration upon  my  morality.  .  I  was  depraved ; 
the  canker  of  guilt  had  wormed  itself  deeply  into 
my  constitution.  I  could  not  help  myself ;  I  used 
my  utmost  endeavours  to  love  Ellen,  but  I  could 
not  I  was  by  nature  no  hypocrite.  I  could  wear 
the  mask  for  a  season,  but  I  could  not  be  always 
acting  a  part.  I  could  not  dwell,  day  after  day,* 
beneath  the  same  roof  with  another,  and  support  a 
fraudulent  character  for  a  series  of  months  tog^ 
ther.     It  was  laborious  enough  to  be  the  hypocrite 
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of  a  day ;  but  to  live  a  life  of  deception  was  im- 
possible. I  could  not  gmilcy  and  kiss,  and  weir 
a  face  of  affection  when  feelings  of  aireisioii  and 
disgust  were  paramount  in  my  eYil  soul.  It  is  the 
nature  of  love  to  be  erratic  ;  I,  at  least,  could  not 
control  its  wanderings.  A£fection  must  be  spon- 
taneous or  not  all.  ''  It  is  an  inyisible  hand  ftom 
Heaven  that  ties  this  knot,  and  mingles  hearts  and 
souls  by  strange,  secret,  and  unaccountable  oon- 
junctious."* 

The  entire  faultlessness  of  my  wife  exasperated 
me  against  her  all  the  more.  If  I  had  detected  in 
Ellen's  conduct  any  real  cause  for  complaint,  it 
would  have  appeased,  rather  than  inflamed,  the 
constant  irascibility  which  fed  upon  me.  Bat 
there  was  actually  nothing  to  reprehend ;  she  was 
the  very  perfection  of  a  wife ;  the  most  censorious 
eye  could  not  have  discerned  a  blemish  in  Ellen's 
spotless  behaviour.  All  those  endearing  qualities, 
which  render  a  woman  amiable  in  the  sight  of  her 
husband,  adorned  both  her  person  and  her  mind. 
She  was  young,  beautiful,  loving,  and  compUant. 
She  idolized  me ;  she  would  have  been  well  con- 
tent to  have  been  the  humblest  of  my  slaves ;  she 
lived  only  for  me;  her  feelings  were  as  the  shadows 
of  my  feelings ;  she  knew  neither  joys  nor  sorrows 
but  such  as  were  the  reflections  of  mine.     But  I 

*  South's  Sennons. 
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loved  her  not  for  all  this :  her  undying  affection 
nauseated  me;  her  yielding  gentleness  disgusted 
me;  that  very  feminine  softness,  which  is  the 
crown  of  a  fair  woman,  and  which  my  reason 
could  not  but  commend,  made  me  almost  sick 
with  aversion.  But  I  had  no  reason ;  my  intellect 
had  gone  from  me;  I  grovelled  in  abject  darkness. 
I  was  the  most  degraded  amongst  men.  The 
wretch  who  tramples  upon  the  pliant  nature  of  a 
weak  and  unoffending  woman,  is  lost;  there  is  no 
hope  for  him.  Ood  and  man  have  alike  discarded 
him. 

I  was  to  the  last  degree  selfish  and  exacting.  I 
was  not  even  consistent  in  my  tyranny.  I  would 
issue  an  order  one  day,  and  abuse  my  wife  on  the 
next  for  having  obeyed  me.  One  time  she  was 
too  silent ;  another  time  she  was  too  loquacious ; 
yesterday  she  was  absurdly  affectionate,  to-day 
cold  and  distant ;  I  was  sure  that  she  did  not  love 
me.  It  was  impossible,  let  her  do  what  she 
Would,  to  give  me  the  smallest  satisfaction. 

"  My  dearest  Claude,*'  she  would  say,  her  large 
blue  eyes  brimful  of  eloquent  tears,  "  only  tell  me 
what  you  desire  that  I  should  do,  and  it  shall  be 
done;  but  do  not  upbraid  me  for  fulfilling  your 
own  behests."  And  then  she  would  look  meekly 
and  imploringly  into  my  face,  and  laying  her  hand 
affectionately  upon  my  shoulder,  supplicate  me  to 
foi^ve  her — and  for  what? — for  being  only  too 
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good  a  wife,  for  being  an  angel,  when  I  was  t 
monster. 

I  was  not  so  wholly  depraired  but  that  I  often 
bitterly  repented  of  my  unkind  behaviour  towards 
Ellen.  I  upbraided  myself,  time  after  time;  1 
promised  to  amend,  but  I  did  not.  I  was  a  brute; 
if  there  was  one  circumstance  wanting  to  set  the 
crown  upon  my  utter  unworthiness,  it  was  this, 
that  my  poor  wife  was  about  to  become  a  mother, 
and  that,  despite  her  interesting  situation,  I  ob- 
stinately persevered  in  insulting  her. 

I  asked  myself  more  than  once,  ''  Is  there  any 
real  cause  for  the  restless  exacerbation  of  my 
spirit?  What  has  Ellen  done,  or  what  is  she, 
that  I  should  trample  upon  her  in  this  wise  ?"  I 
tasked  my  ingenuity  to  its  utmost  stretch,  and  all 
that  I  could  elicit  was  this — **  Her  intellect  is  not 
sufficiently  elevated  to  sympathize  with  my  loftier 
emotions;  and  she  renders  the  gulf  between 
Margaret  and  myself  more  impassable  than  it 
would  be  were  I  unmarried.''  I  remembered  too 
that  Margaret  had  said,  '^  They  told  me  that  you 
were  wooing  Miss  Hervey  to  be  your  wife,  and 
then  I  b^an  to  hate  you."  But  poor  Ellen! 
what  had  she  to  do  with  this  ?  She  was  as  in- 
nocent as  the  little  Iamb  in  the  fable,  whom  the 
wolf  fell  upon  for  disturbing  the  waters. 

Ellen's  health  gave  way  beneath  my  unkind*. 
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ness.  She  was  like  a  delicate  flower  exposed  to 
the  rough  winds  of  the  north.  Besides^  she  was 
my  uncle's  nurse,  she  sat  by  his  bedside  all  the 
day ;  and  the  day  was  never  too  long  for  her. 
The  sick-chamber  was  her  sanctuary ;  she  knew 
that  she  was  safe  there ;  she  was  happy  when  she 
was  doing  good ;  she  thought  too  that  her  kind- 
ness to  my  uncle  might  make  me  more  kind  to 
herself.  But  it  did  not ;  she  tried  to  smile,  though 
the  canker-worm  was  eating  into  her  heart. 

My  uncle  saw  nothing  of  this;  but  Everard 
Sinclair  saw  it,  and  he  reproached  me.  I  was  a 
coward.  I  was  afraid  of  Everard;  I  could  not 
bear  his  reproaches.  He  was  so  mild,  so  gentle, 
yet  so  impressive ;  there  was  so  much  truth  and  so 
much  pathos  in  what  he  said,  that  I  trembled  like 
a  child  when  he  reprimanded  me.  He  fixed  his 
large,  soft  eyes  reproachfully  upon  me,  and  in  a 
calm  decisive  voice  proceeded  to  comment  upon 
my  behaviour — ^to  point  out  the  unreasonableness 
of  my  conduct,  and  to  intreat  me  to  amend  my 
ways.  I  listened  to  him;  I  always  listened  to 
him.  I  had  never  done  otherwise  all  my  life,  than 
acknowledge  his  great  superiority.  I  had  been 
accustomed  from  my  very  boyhood  to  regard  him, 
upon  all  points  of  morality,  as  my  oracle ;  I  re- 
vered his  counsels ;  I  looked  upon  myself  as  his 
pupil.     He  was  so  much  wiser  and  better  than 
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■lyself,  that  I  nerer  set  op  my  opinions  against 
his.  I  should  as  soon  have  thought  of  dispating 
with  a  prophet  or  an  angel  from  heareD. 

But  although  I  always  listened  to  his  advice,  I 
am  afiaid  that  I  did  not  always  follow  it.  My 
heart  acknowledged  that  he  was  right,  bat  my  ac- 
tions often  belied  the  acknowledgment. 

Ererard,  not  I,  oi^t  to  have  been  the  hnsband 
of  Qlen.  How  haf^y  they  might  have  lived 
together.  They  were  made  for  each  other ;  they 
were  both  so  gentle,  so  good,  so  affectionate^  so 
self^lenying.  I  often  thought  of  this;  I  oflen 
compared  them  with  each  other.  1  dare  say  that 
Ellen  often  thought,  ''Everard  would  not  have 
treated  me  thus." 

Will  it  be  credited,  that  1  became  jealous  of 
Everaid  ?  I  verily  believe  that  I  was  a  monoma- 
niac. I  was  smitten  with  a  moral  insanity.  Everv 
thing  connected  with  my  wife,  I  saw  through  a 
distorted  medium.  I  had  no  reason  in  the  world 
for  thinking  that  my  wife  loved  Everard,  exceptii^ 
that  she  loved  me,  and  Evnard  was  more  worthy 
of  being  beloved.  What  a  reason !  Everard  was 
possessed  of  beauty,  genius,  and  virtue.  It  was 
clear,  therefore,  that  EUen  loved  him.  She  couM 
not  do  otherwise  than  lore  him.  Every  good  po^on 
loved  Mr.  Sinclair ;  she  was  not  good  if  she  did 
not  love  him ;  she  ought  to  love  him,  and  she  did. 
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But  my  kindness  towards  Everard  Sinclair 
abated  not  one  jot.  He  lived  with  me  ;  he  **  ate 
bread  in  my  presence  continually.''  He  was  not 
dependent  upon  me ;  he  had  money  of  his  own  ; 
his  brother  had  made  him  a  provision.  But  still 
he  clave  to  me ;  it  was  my  desire  that  he  should 
do  so ;  sometimes  he  spent  a  month  at  Clodding- 
ton,  but  his  home  was  beneath  my  roof. 

I  did  not  think  that  Everard  loved  my  wife,  I 
only  thought  that  my  wife  loved  Everard.  I  could 
not  suspect  my  friend  for  a  moment ;  I  looked  upon 
our  connexion  as  too  sacred  a  thing.  To  have 
suspected  Everard's  morality,  would  have  been 
like  suspecting  the  truth  of  a  divine  creed  I  had 
cherished  all  my  life.  It  would  have  filled  my 
soul  with  desolation.  Besides,  I  knew  better. 
I  was  only  irrational  when  I  thought  of  my 
wife :  I  scanned  the  actions  of  other  people  cor- 
rectly. 

It  was  a  beautiful  thing  to  see  Everard  Sinclair 
fondling  his  little  child.  How  entirely  did  he  love  • 
the  infant, — my  little  god-daughter,  —  ma  pttitt 
Claudine,  I  was  almost  as  fond  of  the  child  as  was 
its  father.  I  had  plenty  of  love  for  every  body  but 
my  poor  wife. 

What  a  sweet  thing  is  a  little  child  !  ''  He  is 
nature's  fresh  picture  newly  drawn  in  oil,  which 
time  and  much  handling  dims  and  defaces.     His 
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soul  18  yet  a  white  paper  unscribbled  with  observa- 
tions of  the  world,  wherewith,  at  length,  it  becomes 
a  blurred  note-book."*     I  quote  another,  hot  I 
could  say  much  for  myself.     I  could  write  for 
hours  upon  such  a  subject  as  this.     He  who  has 
never  been  a  father,  knows,  as  it  were,  nothing. 
He  has  come  into  the  world  to  no  purpose.    He 
has  gone  to  the  banquet  and  not  tasted  the  wine. 
He  has  entered  the  garden  of  life  without  inhaling 
the  perfume  of  the  flowers.     He  has  cracked  the 
shell  and  thrown  away  the  kernel.     He  has  made 
the  voyage ;  he  has  slain  the  dragon ;  he  has  sown 
the  teeth;  he  has  smitten  the  armed  men, — ^but 
though  he  has  done  all  this,  he  has  not  carried  ofi 
the  golden  fleece  at  last.     We  always  love  that 
which  is  our  own.     Whether   it   be    our   horse, 
our  dog,  the  book  which  we  have  written,  the  pic- 
ture which  we  have  painted,  the  tree  which  we 
have  planted ;  we  always  love  that  which  is  our 
own,   even   to  our  own — sehes.      But  a  child, — 
a  thing  that  moves,  and  breathes,  and  smiles  and 
prattles,  and  looks  so  innocent,  and  loves  us  whe- 
ther we  be  good  or  evil, — how  can  we  do  other- 
wise than  doat  upon  it  ?     It  is  so  entirely  our  own, 
bone  of  our  bone,  and  flesh  of  our  flesh,  created  in 
God's  own  image,  a  thing  which  we  once  were  our- 

*  Eaxle'f  Miercea$mograpki9» 
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selves,  and  which,  if  it  had  not  been  for  us, 
would  never  have  had  its  being.  There  is  some- 
thing in  sinless  humanity  which  it  is  quite 
beautiful  to  contemplate;  it  suggests  to  us  what 
we  might  have  been,  if  Eve  had  not  tasted  the 
iq>ple.  It  suggested  this  to  the  Messiah  : — ''  Suf- 
fer little  children  to  come  unto  n^e,  for  of  such  is 
the  kingdom  of  heaven." 

But  when  the  child  grows  into  the  man,  it  is 
altogether  a  different  thing ;  when  the  being  which 
we  have  given  life  to  begins  to  set  up  its  preten- 
sions against  our  own ;  to  argue  with  us,  to  con- 
tradict us,  to  upbraid  us,  to  consider  our  merit  and 
to  canvas  our  actions, — ^to  ask  itself,  "  How  far 
does  it  behove  me  to  take  counsel  of  this  man?" — 
when  all  this  comes  to  pass,  we  grow  disgusted ; 
we  wish  that  we  had  never  begotten  children. 
We  see  ourselves,  as  in  a  mirror,  making  mouths 
at  us,— our  own  deformities,  our  own  frailties,  our 
own  vices,  our  own  infirmities  of  temper, — ^they 
are  renewed  in  our  children  to  reproach  us.  We 
are  disappointed,  we  are  sure  to  be  disappointed  : 
what  parent  is  there  that  does  not  expect  his 
child  to  turn  out  either  a  beauty  or  a  genius? 
The  greater  the  promise,  the  greater  the  disap- 
pointment. A  pretty  child,  in  most  cases,  grows 
into  a  plain  adult;  a  precocious  one  into  a  dul- 
lard;   a  petted  one  into  an  ingrate.     When  the 
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morning  is  very  fine,  it  generally  rains  before 
night-iall.  But  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  aU 
this. 

A  young  mother  nursing  a  baby  is  always  a 
beautiful  sight ;  but  a  young  father  fondling  his 
child  is  perhaps  still  more  pleasant  to  look  upoo. 
It  is  less  common ;  in  most  cases  a  woman  hu 
nothing  better  to  do ;  but  a  man  unbends  when  be 
turns  nurse ;  he  casts  ofi*  the  sternness  of  his  na- 
ture ;  he  forgets  the  world  and  its  convoitioiiali- 
ties  —  the  becks  of  ambition,  the  turmoil  of  bnsi- 
ness,  the  derision  of  the  community ;  he  foi^ets 
every  thing,  except  that  he  is  a  father.  When 
Hector  takes  Astyanax  into  his  arms,  we  lose 
sight  of  Andromache  who  is  standing  by. 

It  was  pleasant  to  see  Everard  Sinclair  nursing 
the  little  Claudine.  He  would  become  almost 
childish  himself.  He  would  laugh  ;  it  was  not 
often  that  he  laughed,  for  the  sun-light  of  his  joy 
was  overshadowed  ;  but  the  prattle  of  the  darling 
infant  awakened  his  longHslumbering  mirth.  The 
meaning  gestures,  the  ill-defined  sounds  which  are 
not  altogether  inexpressive,  though  they  cannot 
be  called  words,  the  obstreperous  hilarity,  the 
bubbling  joy,  the  illuminated  face  of  the  little 
girl,  who  knew  not  as  yet  that  she  was  motherless, 
all  filled  the  stricken  father  with  delight.  How 
pleasant  it  was  to  see  him  teaching   the  young 
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cherub  to  walk,  its  tiny  little  pink  feet  slipping 
along  the  polished  surface  of  the  table,  as  a  school- 
boy does  along  the  ice,  when  he  is  not  much  ac- 
customed to  sliding.  I  loved  the  child  as  though 
it  were  my  own.  I  was  never  tired  of  beholding 
its  antics.  The  look  of  rapturous  astonishment 
which  the  little  ignorant  thing  would  put  on,  when 
Everard  held  a  watch  to  its  ear,  or  a  mirror  before 
its  eyes,  delighted  me.  It  was  something  so  un- 
like any  thing  I  had  seen  for  years. 

Ellen  likewise  doated  upon  the  infant,  and  I 
hated  her  cordially  for  doing  so.  It  was  the  love 
she  bore  to  the  child,  which  first  made  me  think 
that  she  loved  the  father.  And  she  did  love  him, 
but  it  was  a  hallowed  love,  such  as  an  angel  might 
have  cherished  without  sinning. 

I  must  return  to  my  wife.  As  the  winter  came 
on,  she  exhibited  evident  symptoms  of  ill  health. 
She  had  always  been  delicate — the  laige  blue  eye, 
the  transparent  skin,  the  fragile  form,  the  long  eye- 
lashes, the  conspicuous  veins,  the  placid  expres- 
sion of  her  countenance,  serenely  beautiful  as  they 
rendered  her,  were  indicative  of  a  predisposition  to 
phthisis.  She  was  consumptive.  It  was  apparent 
that  she  was  the  victim  of  a  latent  tuberculous 
disease.  My  unkindness  towards  her  very  much 
aggravated  many  of  these  symptoms ;  her  counte- 
nance assumed  a  waxen  look  ;  her  frame  became 
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more  attenuated ;  her  blue  veins  protruded  them- 
selves more  conspicuously  —  I  was  killing  her 
slowly,  but  certainly. 

I  took  no  notice  of  these  things ;  but  Everard 
Sinclair  did.  He  had  kindness  and  pity  in  his 
heart ;  he  had  knowledge  also ;  but  I  was  a  bnite : 
I  had  neither  pity,  kindness,  nor  knowledge.  I 
did  not  know  that  I  was  killing  my  wife :  but 
Everard  was  versed  in  these  matters.  He  had 
studied  physiology,  he  was  well  acquainted  with 
the  nature  and  symptoms  of  diseases. 

He  bade  me  look  to  my  wife.  I  watched  her. 
It  would  be  impossible  to  describe  the  agonies 
which  that  watchfulness  cost  me.  I  saw  it  all ;  I 
saw  what  I  had  done.  A  man  who,  in  a  fit  of  in- 
ebriation, has  slain  the  dearest  friend  he  possesses, 
and  who  wakes  from  a  long  intoxicated  sleep,  to 
find  that  he  has  made  himself  a  murderer,  could 
not  feel  more  appalled  than  I  felt.  I  was  an  un- 
doae  man.  I  looked  at  my  hands,  and  I  thought 
that  there  was  blood  upon  them. 

I  spake  kindly  to  Ellen.  She  protested  that 
she  was  quite  well.  She  said  that  in  her  whole 
life  she  had  never  enjoyed  a  better  state  of  health. 
I  did  not  believe  her.  She  had  framed  this  un- 
truth only  to  soothe  my  anxiety.  She  herself  knew 
that  she  was  dying,  but  she  uttered  not  a  single 
complaint. 
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I  did  not  send  for  a  physician  immediately  —  I 
had  many  reasons  for  doing  this,  which  it  would 
be  useless  to  enlarge  upon  here  —  but  I  purchased 
a  popular  treatise  upon  consumption,  and  studied 
it  until  I  had  become  master  of  the  subject.  I 
compared  the  symptoms  of  Ellen's  disease  with 
those  described  in  the  book^  and  I  was  soon  certi- 
fied, of  the  fact,  that  she  was  in  the  first  stage  of 
a  consumption. 

She  was  languid,  she  was  little  able  to  exert 
herself;  though  she  did  not  complain,  it  was  easy 
to  see  that  the  slightest  bodily  labour  brought  on 
a  painful  state  of  lassitude.  She  coughed  a  little, 
especially  in  the  mornings  and  evenings  ;  she 
breathed  quickly,  and  sometimes  with  difficulty; 
the  smallest  current  of  air  entering  the  room  would 
make  her  shiver  all  over.  She  was  subject  to  fits 
of  chilliness,  which  were  generally  followed  by 
^ver«  There  was  a  hoUowness  in  the  tones  of  her 
voice.     I  could  not  misinterpret  these  symptoms. 

As  the  winter  approached,  she  became  evidently 
worse.  I  requested  the  medical  man,  who  attend- 
ed my  uncle,  and  who  was  one  of  our  most  emi- 
nent metropolitan  practitioners,  to  inquire  into  the 
condition  of  my  wife,  and  to  extract  from  her,  by 
guarded  interrogatories,  a  confession  of  the  real 
state  of  her  physical  sensations.  I  had  been  able 
to  elicit  nothing.     The  constant  answer  which  I 
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received,  was  "  No,  my  love  ;  I  am  quite  well. 
Do  not  be  uneasy  upon  my  account,  for  I  assare 
you  that  my  health  is  very  good/'  Poor  Ellen ! 
she  had  the  patience  of  a  saint,  and  the  heavenly 
spirit  of  an  angel. 

Dr. put  his  questions  guardedly,  but  Ellen 

was  not  to  be  deceived.  They  were  alone  together 
in  the  room.     Ellen  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears. 

''Did  my  husband — did  Mr.  Jemingham — tell 
you  to  ask  these  questions?*'  she  exclaimed.  ^'Oh! 

Dr. ,  I  know  all ;  I  know  well  enough  that  I 

am  dying.  I  am  consuming,  wasting  away ;  I 
know  it  —  but  do  not  tell  him,  do  not  tell  my  hus- 
band, I  beseech  you,"  and  she  would  have  gone 
down  upon  her  knees,  but  the  physician  gently 
withheld  her. 

"  Do  you  think.  Dr. ,"  she  continued,  in- 
quiringly, "  that  I  shall  live  to *'  her  voice  (al- 
tered,— she  cast  down  her  eyes, — she  could  not  go 

on.     Dr. knew  what  she  meant ;  she  alluded 

to  her  approaching  maternity. 

The  physician  was  a  kind  man.  He  spoke 
words  of  hope  and  comfort.  When  he  went  out, 
his  patient  was  happier  than  she  had  been  for 
many  months. 

As  for  myself,  I  was  the  most  miserable  crea- 
ture that  ever  breathed  the  breath  of  vitality.  What 
could  I  do  ?     I  poured  upon  Ellen  the  full  cup  of 
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my  affection ;  but,  alas  !  it  was  too  late.  The 
poison  had  done  its  work,  and  the  antidote  was 
utterly  powerless  ! 

In  the  mean  time,  the  flame  of  my  uncle's  life 
waxed  dimmer  and  dimmer.  His  "brief  taper" 
was  about  soon  to  be  extinguished.  The  sand  of 
his  existence  was  nearly  out. 

He  had  over-exerted  himself  in  his  active  endea- 
vours to  secure  my  election  for  *  *  *.  He  had 
caught  a  very  severe  cold,  having  stood  for  many 
hours  in  drenched  clothes,  upon  the  hustings,  one 
very  rainy  day.  He  had  neglected  that  cold ;  inflam- 
mation had  ensued,  which  now  terminated  to  the 
lungs.  His  dissolution  was  rapidly  approaching  ; 
but  he  was  a  good  man,  and  he  was  ready  to  die. 

What  a  patient  sufferer  he  was !  He  was  wrench- 
ed with  the  most  acute  pain ;  but  he  bore  it  all 
with  the  endurance  of  a  martyr !  It  was  wonder- 
ful to  look  upon  his  sublime  fortitude, — it  was 
beautiful  to  see  the  serenity  of  his  resignation.  So 
calm,  so  humble,  and  yet  so  full  of  hope.  His 
last  moments  were  as  the  tranquil  evening  of  an 
unclouded  summer's  day. 

As  I  sate  by  my  uncle's  bed-side,  I  thought  of 
Delaval,  and  of  what  he  had  said.  "  It  is  one 
thing  to  die  like  a  philosopher,  another  to  die  like 
a  Christian!"  How  different  were  the  last  mo- 
ments of  these  two  men  ! 
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My  uncle  was  desirous  of  seeing  Frederick,  ere 
death  should  come  to  sever  them  for  ever.  He 
spake  to  me  on  the  subject,  and  asked  whether! 
had  forgiven  my  brother  ?  I  answered  in  the  affir- 
mative ;  but  the  words  which  I  uttered  found  no 
echo  in  my  heart. 

My  uncle,  since  Frederick's  marriage,  had  never 
mentioned  the  name  of  my  brother,  in  my  presence, 
until  now.  He  had  abstained  from  touching  upon 
this  dreadful  subject,  well  knowing  that  any  allu- 
sion to  my  misfortune,  would  be  productive  of  no 
benefit,  whilst  it  could  not  fail  to  excite  the  most 
painful  feelings  in  my  breast.  He  thought  that  it 
was  better  to  be  silent,  though  he  had  reflected 
much  upon  the  subject,  and  was  sore  distressed 
for  my  sake.  What  could  he  do  to  lessen  my 
affliction  ?  Nothing !  unless  money  had  the  power 
to  staunch  the  wounds  of  a  bleeding  heart !  But 
what  is  all  the  gold  that  was  ever  dug  out  of  the 
earth  to  one  that  carries  a  fire  in  his  bosom  ? 

But  my  uncle  made  me  his  heir.  The  nature  of 
my  father*8  will  had  determined  him  in  doing  this. 
Justice  required  that  he  should  do  so.  He  knew 
more  about  that  will  than  I  did. 

But  he  was  willing  to  forgive  my  brother;  he 
desired  not  to  withhold  his  blessing  from  the 
offender;    he  wished  to   see  him.     He  had  it  m 
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contemplation  to  join  the  hands  of  his  unbrotherly 
nephews. 

"  Claude/^  said  my  uncle,  "  will  you  write  to 
your  brother.  I  am  'going  the  way  of  all  the 
earth/  and,  great  as  is  his  offence,  I  would  see 
him ;  for  it  happens  sometimes,  that  the  words  of 
a  dying  man  sink  into  the  ears,  and  find  their  way 
to  the  heart  of  him  against  whom  they  are 
directed." 

"  I  will  write  to  him,  my  uncle,"  I  replied. 

"Whereishe?" 

''  He  is  not  in  England.  I  had  forgotten  this 
when  I  spoke.  He  has  gone  abroad,  and  I  know 
not  where  he  is.  But  I  will  write  to  his  agent. 
He  has  been  absent  a  month.  I  heard  of  his 
departure  accidentally." 

"  Has  he  been  apprized  of  my  illness  ?"  asked 
the  sick  man ;  and  his  face  was  overspread  with 
sadness. 

*'  Yes,  uncle ;  Sinclair  wrote  to  him  ;  and  Frede- 
rick left  England,  I  think,  in  the  ensuing  week." 

'^  Then  it  is  plain  that  he  does  not  wish  to  see 
me ;''  and  my  uncle  brushed  a  tear  from  his  eye. 

My  uncle  died. — "  His  hoar  head  went  down  to 
the  grave  in  peace."  His  spirit  passed  away 
gently;  and  he  died  as  the  Christian  dieth. 

But  with  these  things  I  have  nought  to  do.  I 
must  not  sufier  my  sacrilegious  footsteps  to  invade 
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the  death-chamber  of  the  righteous  !  There  is  a 
sanctity, — a  divinity,  I  may  say, — ^in  the  last  mo- 
ments of  a  good  man,  which  it  would  ill  become 
me  lightly  to  touch  upon,  in  a  work  of  this  profane 
nature.  The  flippant  jests,  and  the  stirring  adven- 
tures, which  make  up  this  book,  assort  not  with 
the  last  scene  of  a  devout  Christian's  life. 

Let  me  go  to  another  for  assistance.  I  know 
not  what  better  I  can  do,  than  quote  a  few  lines 
from  old  Isaac  Walton*.  "  He  died,  as  he  had 
lived,  like  a  saint,  unspotted  of  the  world,  full  of 
alms-deeds,  full  of  hmnility,  and  all  the  examples 
of  a  virtuous  life,  which  I  cannot  conclude  better 
than  with  this  borrowed  observation. 


'  An  must  to  their  cold  grayes ; 

But  the  religious  actions  of  the  just 

SmeU  sweet  in  death,  and  hlossom  in  the  dust.' 


»» 


*  See  the  Life  of  George  Herbert. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


Here's  a  dainty  mad  woman,  mad  as  a  March  hare. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher. 

Never  came  reformation  in  a  flood 

In  such  a  heady  current  sconring^  faults, 

Nor  ever  hydra-headed  wilfulness 

So  soon  did  lose  his  seat,  and  fall  at  once, 

As  in  this  man. 

Shakspxari. 


The  winter  passed  slowly  away:  it  was  a  dull, 
sombre,  melancholy  winter  with  our  mourning 
party  at  Heathfield.  Ellen,  Everard,  and  myself, 
we  were  all  stricken  and  sorrowful.  Our  house 
was  hung  with  black, — there  was  a  pall  over  the 
face  of  the  universe. 

As  the  spring  advanced,  Ellen's  disease  b^an 
to  wear  a  more  favourable  aspect :  it  was  not  be* 
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cause  the  weather  was  milder,  although  this  might 
in  some  degree  have  tended  towards  the  ameliora- 
tion of  her  condition,  but  it  was  that  she  was 
about  to  become  a  mother,  and  consumptiou 
is  often  masked,  as  it  were,  by  pregnancy,  and 
I  knew  it. 

In  April  I  became  a  father ;  a  son  vms  bom  unto 
me ;  I  called  him  Eyerard.  A  strange  feeling  is 
that  of  paternity,  when  it  is  quite  fresh  upon  os : 
from  the  hour  that  mv  son  was  bom  I  became  an 
altered  man ;  I  had  something  to  liye  for ;  I  had 
*'  given  a  hostage  to  fortune ;"  I  looked  upon  my 
child  and  rejoiced. 

And  tc^ther  with  the  love  of  the  father  came 
upon  me  the  love  of  the  husband.    Torrent-like,  in 
a  full  tide,  it  rushed  upon  my  swelling  soul.    How 
I  loved  the  motlier  of  my  child  !     She,  whom  so 
lately  I  had  regarded  with  feelings  of  sickening 
aversion,  became  dearer  to  me  than  life ;  my  heart 
expanded  with  affectionate  emotion  ;  I  looked  into 
the  face  of  my  Ellen,  and  I  thought  her  the  most 
beautiful  creature  that  had  ever  existed  upon  earth. 
The  iron-hearted  exacting  tyrant  became  the  most 
devoted  husband :  I  was  never  tired   of  waiting 
upon  Ellen, — I  was  never  so  happy  as  when  I  wa 
doing  something  for  her— the   more  menial  the 
office,  the  more  delighted  I  was  to  perform  it.  The 
Claude  Jemingham  of  December  and  the  Claude 
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Jeraingham  of  March  were  two  differently  consti- 
tuted individuals.  I  would  willingly  have  laid 
down  my  life,  if  by  so  doing  I  could  have  brought 
the  roses  of  health  to  blush  upon  the  cheeks  of  my 
wife. 

But  all  this  was  of  no  avail :  the  fatal  arrow  had 
gone  forth ;  the  progress  of  my  wife's  disease, 
which  pregnancy  had  apparently  retarded,  ad- 
vanced rapidly  after  parturition ;  it  was  like  water 
which  had  been  dammed  up,  or  fire  which  had  been 
smothered  for  a  while ;  it  burst  out  with  renewed 
vigour  directly  that  the  coercive  matter  which  had 
hindered  its  increase  was  removed. 

It  was  the  month  of  May,  and  Ellen  had  quitted 
her  chamber ;  it  was  pleasant  to  see  her  cuddling 
her  infant,  but  it  was  sad,  for  there  was  death 
written  in  livid  characters  upon  her  wax-like  face. 

I  was  sitting  one  day  in  my  library,  turning 
over  some  parliamentary  papers,  when  I  heard  the 
smack  of  a  post-boy's  whip,  and  the  rattling  of 
carriage  wheels  in  front  of  my  house.  I  had 
scarcely  time  to  form  a  conjecture  as  to  the  proba- 
ble identity  of  my  visitor,  ere  the  door  was  thrown 
open,  and  a  female  rushed  into  the  room. 

She  was  apparelled  entirely  in  white :  her  head 
was  bare,  and  her  long  dark  ringlets  streamed 
wildly  down  her  neck  :  they  were  uncinctured — 
they  had  burst  from  their  confinement,  and  now  in 
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strange  disorder,  hung  down  even  lower  than  her 
waist,  and  stood  oat  in  dark  relief  from  the  folds 
of  her  snowy  drapery.  You  would  have  taken  her 
for  a  Msnady  in  one  of  her  wildest  fits;  Agave, 
when  she  was  all  besmeared  with  the  life-blood  of 
her  victim  son,  looked  not  more  frantic  than  this 
woman. 

It  was  Margaret. 

Her  face  was  flushed — her  eye-brows  were  drawn 
up — her  eyes  seemed  bursting  from  their  sockets, 
and  glittered  like  live  coals — her  whole  counten- 
ance wore  a  glowing  appearance,  which  was  quite 
terrible  to  look  upon :  her  lower  lip  was  thmst 
out;  it  was  flecked  with  white  foam ;  her  eye-lids^ 
swollen  and  inflamed  with  much  weeping  and 
little  sleep,  circumscribed  her  suffused  orbs  with 
an  elliptical  line  of  scarlet,  from  which  her  long 
black-lashes,  matted  with  tears,  stood  promi- 
nently out ;  it  would  have  wrung  your  heart  to 
have  seen  her.     Alas,  poor  Margaret ! 

She  was  raving  mad. 

She  rushed  into  the  room  ;  the  panic-struck  ser- 
vant who  had  opened  the  door  to  admit  her, 
scarcely  had  the  power  to  close  it.  "  Claude, 
Claude,  save  me  !"  she  cried,  and  in  a  moment  she 
had  thrown  herself  at  my  feet. 

She  held  a  book  in  her  hand :  it  was  a  small 
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Bible — "  Read  !  read  !"  she  exclaimed,  and  her 
tones  were  harsh  and  guttural — "  I  would  have 
done  it— one  moment  sooner — ha!  ha!  ha!"  and 
she  laughed  loud  and  long,  a  terrible  hysna-like 
laugh. 

She  was  kneeling  at  my  feet — her  hair  thrown 
back — her  face  upturned — her  arms  stretched  out, 
and  her  eyes  glaring — '*  Read  !"  she  said,  but  the 
book  was  not  open. 

"  Read  1" — she  actually  shrieked ;  there  was  a 
irantic  earnestness  in  her  voice ;  I  was  appalled — 
I  was  like  a  pillar  of  ice — the  blood  in  my  veins 
was  frozen — I  did  not  move,  for  I  could  not. 

She  started  up—"  Ha  !  ha  !  ha  !  So  you  do  not 
know  what  you  are  to  read  ?  Well,  well,  I  will 
shew  you,"  and  she  opened  the  book,  for  the  leaf 
was  turned  down. 

She  pointed  with  her  finger — "  I  tell  you  it  is 
there — I  would  have  done  it — Ha  I  ha  I  I  would 
have  done  it,  but  I  was  too  late." 

I  took  the  volume  into  my  hand — "  Read  !'*  said 
Margaret,  but  I  could  not :  mine  eyes  saw  nothing 
save  a  page  which  seemed  quite  black. 

She  continued  to  point  with  her  finger. 

If  any  one  had  seen  us  at  that  moment,  he  would 
have  thought  it  was  madness  dictating  to  death. 

I  held  the  book  open  in  my  hand ;  I  was  seated ; 
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Margaret  stood  behind  me,  and  with  one  arm 
stretching  over  my  shoulder,  she  pointed  to  the 
passage  I  was  to  read. 

"  You  will  not  read,  stubborn  boy !  I  tell  you 
that  I  was  too  late,  or  I  would  have  done  it!— Ha ! 
ha !  What  a  glorious  consummation  it  would 
have  been — glorious,  glorious,  thrice  glorious!" 

There  was  a  mirror  opposite — I  lifted  up  my 
eyes — Margaret  was  making  faces. 

I  rose  up,  and,  with  a  gentle  motion,  I  grasped 
Margaret's  wrist ;  I  tried  to  speak,  but  the  words 
choked  me  ;  she  burst  into  a  loud  laugh,  and,  with 
an  effort  of  strencrth  that  would  have  been  miracu- 
lous  in  any  but  a  mad  woman,  she  disengaged 
herself  from  my  grasp. 

She  bounded  across  the  room  like  a  tiger  let 
loose  from  its  cage ;  I  followed  her,  for,  hanging 
over  the  chimney-piece  was  a  large  Burmese 
knife,  and  I  saw  her  eyeing  it  wistfully,  but  she 
did  not  attempt  to  take  it ;  I  again  seized  her 
by  the  arm  with  a  gentle  but  firm  pressure  of 
constraint. 

^'  Mrs.  Jemingham,"  I  said,  in  a  loud  and  me- 
nacing voice,  for  I  knew  that  it  was  tiie  best 
thing  to  intimidate  her ;  '^  Mrs.  Jemingham,  I  in- 
sist upon  it  that  you  compose  yourself, — sit  down  I" 
and  she  sate  down. 

She  was  frightened,  and  she  trembled  all  over ; 
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she  placed  her  elbows  upon  the  table,  by  which 
she  sate,  and  supporting  her  head  between  her 
clenched  hands,  she  looked  at  me  as  I  have  seen 
a  monkey  look  at  its  master,  who  has  beaten  it. 

*'  I  will  do  anything  you  like/'  she  said,  in  a 
calm  deprecating  voice,  '^  only  j  ust  read  that  pas- 
sage— those  two  verses  I  have  marked ;  it  will  do 
you  no  harm,  there  is  no  sorcery  in  them.*' 

I  picked  up  the  book,  for  it  had  fallen  to  the 
ground;  it  opened  at  the  right  place.  The  two 
following  verses  were  underscored : — 

,  "  And  Jael  went  out  to  meet  Sisera,  and  said  onto  him*,  Turn 
in,  mj  lord,  turn  in  to  me  ;  fear  not.  And  when  he  had  turned  in 
onto  her  into  the  tent,  she  covered  him  with  a  mantle. 

**  Then  Jael,  Heher's  wife,  took  a  nail  of  the  tent,  and  took 
an  h&mmer  in  herliand,  and  went  softlj  unto  him,  and  smote  the 
nail  into  his  temples,  and  fastened  it  into  the  ground  ;  for  he  was 
fast  asleep,  and  wearj.    So  he  died." 

"  Read  aloud,"  cried  Margaret.  I  obeyed  her. 
She  repeated  the  words  after  me,  " '  So  he  died.' 
Ha,  ha !  But  he  did  not ; — would  that  he  had  ! 
Did  you  ever  feel  an  unquenchable  desire  to 
commit  murder,  Claude  ?  Well,  well ;  it  is  over, 
now.  But  if  he  should  come, — he,  he, — you  know 
whom  I  mean,  well  enough ; — if  he  should  come, 
you  will  «ave  me  from  him.  Oh,  my  God  V  and 
she  clasped  her  forehead  with  both  her  hands,  as 
though  she  were  endeavouring  with  all  her  might 
to  control  its  throbbing ; — "  Oh,  my  God  !  if  he 
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were  to  find  me  here,  what, — ^but  you  willnot 
betray  me."  She  looked  beseechingly  into  my 
face.  I  shook  my  head,  but  I  did  not  answer.  I 
was  thinking  what  it  behoved  me  to  do. 

She  mistook  the  import  of  my  gesture.  "  Fie, 
Claude,  fie!"  she  exclaimed.  "You,  who  were 
always  so  kind  to  me; — and  are  you  going  to 
betray  me  with  a  kiss  ?  Fie,  Judas  !  but  there  is 
kindness  in  your  face,  and  a  tear ; — ^why,  Heaven 
help  you,  I  thought  that  men  never  wept !" 

Then  she  ceased ;  and  fell  a-weeping  piteously. 
It  was  altogether  a  heart-rending  sight.  What 
could  I  do?  My  boasted  self-possession  had 
almost  entirely  deserted  me.  The  bravest  heart  is 
often  appalled  by  the  gestures  of  a  mad  woman. 
Had  it  been  a  man,  I  might  have  dealt  with  him 
as  man  deals  with  man  in  an  extremity.  But  a 
woman, — and  that  woman  Mai^aret,  she  who 
ought  to  have  been  my  bride . 

I  approached  her,  and  spoke  soothingly;  but 
she  only  laughed  in  my  face.  Then  she  pointed  to 
her  white  drapery,  and  said  "  Look  you,  Claude ; 
this  is  my  wedding'garment.  Ha !  ha !  ha ! — brave 
sight !  I  have  been  so  happy — so  happy,  Claude, 
since  I  married.  Did  you  ever  know  what  it  is  to 
be  followed  by  an  avenging  fury ;  to  have  all  the 
blood  in  your  veins  turned  into  molten  lead  ;  your 
hair  become  live  serpents,  which  dart  their  fangs 
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into  your  brain ;  to  feel  as  though  a  red  hot  iron 
were  being  thrust  into  the  cavities  of  your  eyes ; 
to  pray  for  madness,  yet  to  keep  all  your  senses  ? — 
Ha,  ha!  I  wish  that  I  were  mad. — My  mother 
went  mad  before  she  died ;  but  I — ".  Then  she 
broke  off  suddenly,  and  continued,  after  a  short 
pause: — "Hark  you,  Claude;  lower,  lower,  I 
must  whisper  it ;  they  must  not  hear  me.  I  would 
ask  you  one  question,  before  I  die, — one  little 
question :  Are  you  married  ? — Tis  a  dreadful  state, 
believe  me,  to  be  bound,  body  and  soul,  to  one 
who  hates  you  with  the  malignity  of  the  damned ! — 
Hark  you,  Claude :  remain  single ;  become  a  priest, 
a  monk,  any  thing,  but — " ;  and  again  she  paused. 
There  was  a  noise ;  it  was  the  opening  of  a*  door. 
Margaret  lifted  up  her  eyes :  —  "In  the  name 
of  the  Most  Highest,"  she  shrieked,  "tell  me, 
Claude,  who  is  that  tooman  ?" 

It  was  Ellen.  She  had  been  walking  in  the 
garden.  She  knew  nothing  of  my  strange  visitant. 
She  had  seen  a  carriage  at  the  door,  and  had 
mistaken  it  for  that  of  her  physician.  Our  little 
baby  was  in  her  arms. 

"  Who  is  that  woman  ?"  cried  Margaret.  Ellen 
would  have  asked  the  same  question,  but  she 
could  not ;  she  was  too  much  frightened. 

Margaret  glared  at  her,  and  my  wife  trembled. 
I  rose  up  and  hurried  towards  the  door,  that  I 
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might  whisper  something  into  Ellen's  ear,— a  vnxi 
or  two  of  brief  explanation.  I  made  no  answer  to 
Margaret's  question ;  I  now  thought  only  of  my 
wife:  but  the  mad  woman,  as  though  suddenly 
recollecting  herself,  cried  out  with  a  loud  voice,— 
^*  I  know  her,  I  know  her,  Claude ;  she  is  the 
mother  of  your  child;"  and,  at  the  same  time, 
springing  forward,  she  also  rushed  towards  the  door. 

The  ^uce  of  my  wife  was  as  pale  and  as  rigid  as 
white  marble.  She  would  have  iallen  to  the  ground, 
but  that  the  wall  supported  her.  She  could  scarcely 
retain  her  hold  of  the  infant,  who  lay  cradled  in 
her  arms.    The  child  slept. 

We  rushed  towards  the  door,  Margaret  and  1; 
but  Margaret  was  the  fleeter  of  the  two.  She  did 
not  walk, — she  did  not  run ;  but  she  threw  herself 
for^%'ard.  It  was  a  leap,  a  bound,  a  spring  like  that 
of  the  wild  cat.  She  was  the  first  to  reach  the  door. 
She  uttered  a  loud  yell ;  and,  with  all  the  strength 
of  a  mad  woman,  she  snatched  the  slumberins 
infant  from  the  arms  of  its  affrighted  mother,  and, 
holding  it  aloft  with  one  arm,  she  rushed  towards 
the  chimney-piece,  and  with  the  other,  seizing  hold 
of  the  Burmese  knife,  which  I  have  before  had 
occasion  to  mention,  she  flourished  the  dreadful 
>veapon  with  a  significantly  menacing  gesture,  and 
shouted  out  "Ha,  ha,  ha! — 'Twould  be  a  brave 
tiling  to  make  a  sacrifice  to  Moloch  I" 
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All  this  was  done  in  a  few  moments  of  time. 

They  were  dreadful  moments.  Ellen  had 
fainted.  I  saw  her  stretch  out  her  feeble  arms 
and  totter  forward  ;  I  heard  her  fall.  She  did  not 
shriek,  nor  utter  a  sound ;  but  she  fell  flat  on  her 
face  like  a  corpse. 

But  I  could  not  look  to  her,  for  the  wild 
woman  continued  to  flourish  the  knife.  A  Bur- 
mese knife  is  a  fearful  instrument ;  it  has  a 
blade  sharper  than  a  razor,  and  almost  as  large 
as  a  sword. 

I  approached  the  maniac.  I  was  full  of  fear 
for  the  safety  of  my  poor  babe.  I  remembered 
that  Margaret  had  said,  "  Did  you  ever  feel  an  ir- 
resistible desire  to  commit  murder,  Claude  ?  " 

It  was  clear  that  the  ^  homicidal  propensity,' 
that  most  dreadful  of  all  the  many  features  which 
insanity  developes,  was  strong  upon  her,  and  see- 
ing this  I  trembled. 

What  was  I  to  do  ?  If  I  had  thrown  myself 
upon  her  she  would  have  slaughtered  the  infant 
immediately.  I  tried  the  eflect  of  intimidation, 
without  laying  my  hands  violently  upon  her.  "  If 
you  do  not  give  me  back  my  child,"  I  exclaimed 
in  a  loud  menacing  voice,  "  you  wicked  woman, 
I  will  kill  you." 

But  Margaret  only  laiighed.  "  Kill  me  ! — ha, 
ha,  ha !     Kill   me ;  why  1  can  kill— "   and   the 
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edge  of  the  Biinnese  kuife  actually  touched  the 
throat  of  my  child. 

A  thought  struck  me.  There  was  a  pistol  od 
the  table ;  it  was  loaded.  I  might  save  my  child. 
I  took  it  up,  I  cocked  it,  I  presented  it  ^'  Mar- 
garet," I  said,  "  give  me  back  my  child ; — there 
is  instant  death  in  my  hand.'' 

**  And  in  mine ! "  There  was  a  pertinence  in  this 
rejoinder  which  made  me  hope ;  but  it  was  such 
hope  as  the  forlorn  criminal  encourages,  when  the 
j  udge  happens  to  smile  as  he  is  putting  on  the 
black  cap. 

"  Listen  to  me,  Margaret,"  I  continued.  *'  If 
you  want  blood  you  shall  have  it.  Only  give  me 
back  my  child,  and  you  shall  kill  me  in  its  stead." 

"  You!''  cried  Margaret,  and  I  thought  that 
there  was  hope.  "  You !  why  I  love  you  better 
than  any  living  creature  in  the  world, — better  thau 
my  own  soul,  much,  oh  much  ! — and  better  than 
my  God.     But '' 

*'  Then,  if  you  love  me  Margaret,"  and  I  spoke 
in  a  kind  voice, — "you  will  give  me  back  my 
child;"  and  I  knelt  to  her. 

"  No,  Claude,  no,"  exclaimed  the  frantic  wo- 
man. "  I  hate  your  wife  from  the  depth  of  my 
soul,  and  I  hate  your  child, — hate,  hate,  hate! 
The  world  is  too  litttie  to  contain  us.  We  cannot 
live  together.     One  of  us  must  die." 
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Again  I  presented  the  pistol.  I  was  an  almost 
unerring  shot,  and  my  hand  was  steady  at  the  time. 
Besides^  I  was  close  to  Margaret ;  and  the  father 
was  strong  within  me.  Few  can  tell  what  it  is  to 
see  the  child  of  your  bosom,  your  only  one,  your 
best  beloved  in  the  hands  of  a  frantic  woman,  who 
flourishes  a  Burmese  knife. 

I  had  but  to  pull  the  trigger, — one  little  motion 
of  my  fore  finger,  and  my  child,  my  Everard,  would 
would  have  been  safe.  My  mind  oscillated  pain- 
fully. I  looked  at  Margaret ;  she  once  had  been 
a  woman,  and  had  loved  me,  though  now,  indeed, 
she  was  little  better  than  a  wild  beast. 

She  was  still  a  woman.  Though  her  eyes 
glared ;  though  her  nostrils  were  dilated,  and  her 
hair  was  loose,  she  was  still  a  woman,  and  a  wife ; 
I  could  not  hurt  her;  I  threw  aside  the  pistol. 
Blood  would  have  been  upon  my  head  if  mine 
enemy  had  haply  been  a  man. 

All  this  time  my  wife  was  lying  with  her  face 
upon  the  ground.  Still,  silent,  motionless,  ga- 
thered in  a  heap, — perhaps  dead.  She  looked  like 
a  woman  prostrating  herself  to  await  the  approach 
of  the  Juggernaut;  or,  a  statue  thrown  down  from 
its  pedestal  by  the  sacrilegious  hand  of  an  icono- 
clast. 

I  went  down  upon  my  knees.  "  Ha,  ha !  *'  cried 
Margaret, — "  I  will  smite  all  the  first-bom.    The 
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Lord  has  commanded  me,  and  I  will  do  it ;  *'  aiK 
she  lifted  up  her  hand  to  strike. 

There  was  a  noise:  a  harsh,  grating,  rattlinj 
sound  ;  it  was  tae  sound  of  carriage-wheels. 

Margaret    heard    it;    her    hand    was    stayec 
"The  Philistines. be  ui>on  me!"  she  cried;  an 
f  relaxed  her  hold  of  the  infant. 

The  child  fell  into  my  arms;  for  I  was  kneelin 
at  Margaret's  feet.  If  the  gates  of  Paradise  ha 
been  opened  to  me,  I  could  not  have  felt  moi 
elate  than  I  did  at  that  blessed  moment ! 

"  The  Philistines  be  upon  me  !"  cried  Mai 
garet:  she  trembled  from  head  to  foot.  Thei 
was  an  entire  alteration  in  her  mien, — a  chane 
such  as  that  which  comes  over  the  des{>erate  ii 
mate  of  a  mad-house,  when  the  foot-falls  of  hi 
keeper  are  heard  approaching.  The  bold  menacin 
aspect, — ^the  loud  energetic  voice, — the  vehemei 
gestures  were  no  more.  She  quailed,  she  cowerei 
she  shuddered  ;  her  teeth  chattered,  and  her  liml 
shook  as  though  an  icy  current  was  blowing  o?< 
her  frame,  "  It  is  he!  it  is  he!"  she  cried  ;  "«a\ 
me  from  him!  oh!  where  shall  I  go?"  SI 
thought  that  her  husband  was  comintr. 

She  ran  to  the  farthest  comer  of  the  room,  an 
crouched  there  like  a  hare  in  form.  She  gibbered 
and  bowed  her  head  until  her  chin  rested  upon  h 
knees.     Then  her  long  unconfined  hair  fell  forwan 
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like  a  black  veil,  completely  obscuring  her  face, 
and  reaching  even  to  the  ground. 

Never  was  such  a  consummate  picture  of  desola- 
tion painted  upon  the  tablets  of  the  universe  !  She 
who,  but  a  year  before,  was  so  pure,  so  beautiful, 
so  innocent, — reckless  of  sin  and  sorrow, — the 
child  of  genius  and  grace, — full  of  hope,  and  joy, 
and  love,  was  now  fearfully  conditioned, — abject, 
hopeless,  forlorn ;  her  features  distorted, — her  in- 
teUect  snapt, — her  heart  breaking, — a  thing  to  be 
pointed  at,  and  to  be  mocked.  It  was,  indeed,  a 
piteous  sight,  that  might  have  wrung  the  heart  of 
a  savage. 

A  strange  thought  occurred  to  her.  She  raised 
her  head,  and  threw  back  her  hair.  "  Go  to  the 
window,  Claude,  and  cry  out,  '  Sanctuary !  sanc- 
tuary!'" 

There  were  footsteps  heard,  and  then  a  hand 
upon  the  door.  Margaret  tried  to  hide  herself; 
she  looked  around  her,  as  though  she  were  anxious 
to  discover  another  door  in  the  room ;  but  there 
was  none ;  so  she  bowed  her  head,  and  resumed 
her  former  position. 

The  door  was  thrown  open.    But  he  who  entered 

was  not  my  brother  Frederick.     It  was  Dr. ; 

both   he   and  the  servant  stood  motionless  with 
horror  \ 

It  was  not  strange.     For  just  before  the  door 
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lay  my  wife,  with  her  aims  thrown  oat,  and  her 
face  touching  the  ground !  I  was  bending  over 
her  prostrate  form,  and  upon  the  point  of  lifting 
her  from  the  earth.  In  the  furthest  comer  of  the 
room,  was  something  which  was  seen  to  move ;  it 
was  a  shapeless  mass,  half  black  and  half  white, 
— a  figure  that  crouched  like  an  incubus.  It  was 
Margaret ! — she  durst  not  look  up  !  — My  child 
lay  screaming  upon  the  sofa  ! 

"  Grod  is  merciful !"  I  exclaimed ;  "  oh,  Doctor! 
you  are  sadly  wanted  here." 

Dr. was  a  kind  man ;  but  his  nerves  were 

strong,  and  he  soon  recovered  himself.  Doctors 
are  used  to  see  dreadful  scenes,  but  not  such 
dreadful  scenes  as  this ! 

"  Surely  God  sent  you  at  this  moment,  Doctor ! 
There  is  death  and  madness  in  the  room  !  Let  no 
time  be  lost !"     And  I  pointed  to  my  prostrate  v,i{e. 

We  raised  her  from  the  ground,  and  she  opened 
her  eyes.  "  My  child  ! — ^where  is  my  child  V  she 
said,  in  a  faint  voice. 

"Safe!"  I  cried;  "safe,  Ellen!"  But  Ellen 
did  not  hear  what  I  said. 

**  There  is  no  wound,"  said  Dr. .     He  had 

anticipated  a  more  dreadful  calamity,  than  that 
which  had  actually  befallen  us. 

In  the  meantime,  Margaret,  hearing  a  strange 
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voice,  which  she  did  not  identify  with  her  hus- 
band's,  lifted  up  her  eyes,  and  looked  at  us.     Her 

glance    fell    upon    Dr.  ,  and  instantly  she 

started  upon  her  feet.  **  It  is  not  he  ! — it  is  not 
he!"  she  cried.  "Thank  God,  it  is  not  my 
master!" 

Then  a  shout  followed,  and  a  noise,  which  was 
neither  a  yell  nor  a  laugh,  but  a  terrible  compound 
of  both.  She  advanced  towards  us.  I  saw  her 
coming,  and  I  hastened  to  secure  my  child. 

Just  at  this  moment,  a  second  time  my  wife 
opened  her  eyes.  "  Oh !  take  away  that  murder- 
ous woman  !  Let  her  be  bound,  or  she  will  kill 
my  child !" 

"  Come  with  me,  Ellen,  my  love,"  said  I ;  and, 
supporting  her  with  my  right  arm  around  her  waist, 
whilst,  with  my  left,  I  formed  a  cradle  for  my  in- 
fant, we  three  quitted  the  room  together. 

"Who  is  that  fearful  woman,  my  love  ?"  said  El- 
len, as  we  passed  along  the  hall. 

"  She  is  my  brother's  wife,  and  she  is  mad,"  I 
answered ;  "  but  Providence  has  kindly  protected 
us ;  you  had  better  repose  yourself,  Ellen.  I  will 
send  Dr. to  you  immediately." 

"  Go  not  near  that  frantic  woman,  oh  Claude ! 
my  love,  let  me  intreat  you.  She  is  more  terrible 
than  a  tigress.  I  would  not  have  you  provoke  her 
for  the  world." 
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^'  Fear  not,  Ellen/'  I  replied,  **  she  will  not  seek 
to  injure  me.  Besides,  what  have  I  to  fear  ?  I  am 
a  man,"  and  I  quitted  the  room. 

I  found  Dr. in  close  conversation  with  Mar- 
garet ;  they  were  sitting  together  on  the  sofa,  and 
communing  in  a  low  voice.  The  mad  woman 
appeared  quite  calm.  Dr. had  evidently  sub- 
dued her.  I  approached ;  they  were  conversing  in 
Italian.  I  learned  afterwards,  that  Margaret  had 
replied  in  the  language  of  her  native  country,  to  a 

question  put  by  the  physician,  and  that  Dr. , 

being  an  expert  linguist,  had  rejoined  in  the  same 
tongue.  The  practised  eye  of  the  physician  saw 
at  once  the  change  that  he  had  wrought  upon  the 
feelings  of  his  distempered  patient.  He  continued 
to  speak  in  Italian,  and  Margaret  listened  to  him 
with  the  most  enraptured  attention.  Her  counte- 
nance rapidly  assumed  an  expression  of  compara- 
tive serenity ;  she  sate  quite  still  beside  the  doc- 
tor, and  when  she  answered,  her  tones  were  soil 
and  modulated,  her  language  apposite,  and  her 
ideas  correct.  Never  had  a  more  potent  spell 
been  successfully  employed  by  a  magician. 

We  set  food  before  her,  but  she  would  not  eat. 
She  took  some  bread  in  her  hand,  and,-  having 
broken  it  into  fragments,  she  scattered  it  about  the 
room. 
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"  Cast  thy  bread  upon  the  waters,"  she  ex- 
claimed, *'  and  thou  shalt  find  it  after  many 
days." 

"  Avete  site  ?"*  said  Dr. ;  and  Maigaret 

became  quiet  immediately. 

"  Daiemi  delt  acqua,'*-f  she  replied ;  and  we 
gave  her  water  to  drink. 

She  swallowed  it  greedily ;  her  thirst  was  ex- 
cessive ;  for  she  had  tasted  nothing  all  that  day. 
Besides,  she  was  in  a  high  fever,  and  had  travelled 
a  long  distance. 

She  drank  and  was  refreshed.  It  was  a  deli- 
cious draught.  She  set  down  the  tumbler  on  the 
table,  crying  out,  "  More,  more  !"  But  she  would 
not  eat.  Hunger  and  thirst  seldom  rage  at  the 
same  time. 

Dr. called  me  aside.     "  We  must  confine 

our  patient,"  he  said ;  *^  I  dare  say  that  she  will 
follow  me  to  a  sleeping  apartment,  if  you  will  give 
directions  that  one  be  got  ready  for  her  immedi- 
ately. Perhaps,  if  she  were  left  alone,  she  would 
take  some  sleep ;  but  she  must  be  watched.  Can 
you  speak  Italian,  Mr.  Jemingham  T' 

I  replied  in  the  negative. 

"This  is  a  case,"  he  continued,  "of  what  we 

*  Are  you  thirsty  ?  t  Giro  me  some  wtter. 
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call  mania,  or  raving  madness.  Can  yon  tell  me 
what  length  of  time  the  disease  has  subsisted,  Mr. 
Jemingham  ?  Ignorance  upon  this  head  will  in- 
volve me  in  very  painful  ambiguity." 

'*  1  do  not  know,  doctor.  She  came  to  me  this 
morning  in  the  condition  which  you  now  see." 
Then  I  told  him  all  that  I  knew  upon  the  subject. 
I  spoke  of  her  congenital  predisposition  to  insa- 
nity,—her  destructive  propensities, — her  evident 
inclination  to  commit  homicide, — her  religious  fer- 
vour,— her  Bible  quotations.  I  apprehended  that 
the  mad  woman  had  escaped  from  her  husband, 
having  first  of  all  attempted  to  murder  him. 

"  I  will  write,"  said  the  physician,  "  to  Mr. , 

who  keeps  an  asylum  not  many  miles  from  this. 
I  will  desire  him  to  send  a  proper  person  to  keep 
watch  over  our  patient.  In  the  meantime,  by  blood- 
letting, by  exhibiting  a  small  quantity  of  opium, 
and  by  shaving  the  head  of  our  patient,  we  may 
do  something  to  improve  the  morbid  condition  of 
the  maniac." 

All  this  was  done. 

That  same  afternoon  a  travelling-carriage,  with 
four  posters,  drove  at  full  speed  up  the  gravel 
road,  which  led  to  my  house.  A  gentleman 
alighted  from  it,  and  crossed  my  threshold.  He 
eagerly  inquired  for  me,  and  desired  an  immediate 
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interview.     He  was  admitted^  and  shown  into  my 
library.     It  was  my  brother. 

He  was  much  altered  since  I  last  had  seen  him. 
There  was  a  truculence  in  his  aspect,  which  was  re- 
markably unprepossessing.  When  I  entered  the 
room  I  extended  my  hand,  but  my  brother  refused 
to  take  it. 

He  was  walking  up  and  down;  my  entrance 
arrested  his  progress :  "  Tell  me,"  he  said,  in  a 
fierce  voice,  "  whether  my  wife  is  beneath  your 
roof?" 

*'  She  is :''  was  the  laconic  reply. 

"  And  under  your  protection  ?  —  Come,  speak  ; 
no  paltering,  Claude." 

*'  She  needs  no  protection/'  I  answered,  calmly, 
'^  when  her  own  husband  is  in  the  house." 

"  Did  you  invite  her  hither  ?" 

"  How  can  you  ask  me  ?  —  You  know  better 
yourself,  Frederick ;  I  will  not  be  questioned 
thus.     You  do  not  mean  what  you  say.*' 

'*  Come,  sir,  no  evasions ;  none  of  your  petty 
shifts.  Answer  my  question,  at  once.  Did  my 
wife  come  here  by  your  invitation,  sir?" 

**  Sit  down,  Frederick,"  I  replied,  for  I  was  de* 
termined  not  to  lose  my  temper ;  **  sit  down,  and 
endeavour  to  recollect  yourself.  You  have  a 
strange  confusion  in  your  ideas.  You  don't  seem 
to  know  what  you  say." 
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Frederick  was  exasperated  to  an  alarming  degiee- 
His  eyes  flashed  fire,  and  his  whole  coontenmce 
was  distorted  with  anger.  He  bit  his  nether  lip, 
and  clenched  his  fist  with  a  significant  gestaie. 

1  folded  my  arms,  and  looked  at  him  with  in 
air  of  inexpressible  contempt. 

**  Well/'  I  said,  laughii^y  "  are  you  going  to 
strike  me,  brother  ?'* 

He  tamed  away,  and  walked  a  few  paces.— 
**  No,  no,"  he  muttered,  **  the  curse  of  Cain  shall 
not  be  upon  me." 

''  It  is  there  already,*'  I  rejoined,  in  a  low, 
sneering  voice* 

There  was  a  pause ;  we  looked  at  one  another, 
but  neither  of  the  two  spoke. 

My  brother  was  the  first  to  break  the  silence.  — 
"  Then  you  refuse  to  give  me  back  my  wife  ?" 

"  Frederick,  will  you  listen  to  reason  ?** 

"  You  have  none." 

**  I  am  in  no  mood,"  I  continued,  in  a  calm 
voice,  "  to  protract  this  angry  discussion.  It  does 
not  behove  us  by  such  unnatural  contention  as 
this,  which  is  now  brewing  between  us,  to  enhance 
the  terrors  of  the  tragedy  now  acting  beneath  my 
roof.  Your  wife  is  raving  mad.  She  came  to  me 
this  morning,  I  need  hardly  say,  unexpectedly ; 
for,  I  am  sure  that,  in  the  sincerity  of  your  heart, 
you  do  not  suspect  me  of  having  enticed  her  hither. 
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Frederick,  as  I  am  a  living  man^  I  did  not,  until 
this  morning,  know  that  you  had  returned  to  Eng* 
land." 

"  Am  I  to  believe  this  ?*'  answered  my  brother 
**  Am  I  to  account  this  explanation  the  genuine  off- 
spring of  truth,  or  the  specious  effusion  of  a  plausi- 
ble deceitfulness  ?" 

"  I  have  spoken.  —  Not  another  word  of  ex- 
planation shall  pass  these  lips.  You  well  know 
that  if  you  were  other  than  you  are,  you  would 
now  be  lying  at  my  feet." 

'*  This  assumption  of  virtuous  indignation  sits 
becomingly,  indeed,  upon  one  who,  not  content 
with  harbouring  atheists,  converts  his  house  into 
a  refuge  for  the  most  atrocious  criminals  that  ever 
lived !" 

**  Whilst  you  are  here,  my  house  is  the  refuge  of 
the  most   atrocious  criminal  that   ever  lived.  - 
Brother,  I  admire  the  ingenuousness  of  the  con- 
fession you  have  just  made." 

Frederick  gnashed  his  teeth. 

"  Do  you  know,"  he  said,  "  what  my  wife  has 
done  ?  —  Do  you  know  why  she  left  my  protec- 
tion V 

"  I  suspect  the  reason,"  said  I,  in  a  voice  of 
cutting  significance. 

"  Claude,"  continued  my  brother,  '*  if  you  were 
to  wake,  one  night,  and  see  a  woman,  with  stream- 
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iDg  hair  and  flashing  eyes,  bending  <yver  your 
couch  with  an  uplifted  hammer  in  one  hand,  and 
a  huge  nail,  in  the  other,  whose  point  touches  your 
temples,  what  should  you  think  of  that  woman  Y* 

"  That  she  is  mad,"  I  answered  very  quietly, 
and  then  in  an  altered  tone ;  **  Frederick,  this  is  a 
dreadful  business.  You  wrong  me,  indeed,  if  yoa 
suspect  that  I  have  had  any  participation  in  bring- 
ing about  this  fearful  catastrophe." 

My  brother  made  bo  Miswer.  He  fixed  his  eyes 
upon  the  ground,  and  was  apparently  absoilied 
in  thought.  **  Would  you  like,"  I  said,  *'  to  see 
your  wife  ?  She  is  already  in  the  custody  of  one 
who  is  skilled  in  the  treatment  of  the  insane." 

My  brother  raised  his  eyes,  *'  To  we  her  ? 
Would  I  like  to  see  her?  And  I  am  to  have  your 
permission,  I  suppose,  to  see  my  own  wife  !" 

*'  Frederick,  I  intreat  you  to  be  reasonable. 
What  is  it  that  you  desire  to  do  ?  Rely  upon  it, 
that  if  your  intentions  are  right,  you  will  have  my 
earnest  co-operation  towards  putting  those  inten- 
tions into  effect." 

"  I  moi  afraid,"  replied  my  brother,  drily,  "that 
we  entertain  very  different  opinions  upon  the 
nature  of  right  and  wrong." 

"  I  am  afraid  we  do.  But  in  God's  name,  let 
us  come  to  some  understanding.  What  is  it  that 
you  wish  me  to  do  ?" 
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Nothing ;  unless  it  be  to  spffer  one  of  your 
senrants  to  conduct  me  to  my  wife's  apartment. 
It  is  my  intention  to  carry  her  away  with  .me." 

"  You  wiU  kill  her/' 

*'  It  cannot  be  helped." 

The  blood  in  my  veins  curdled  with  disgust. 
The  extreme  heartlessness  of  my  brother,  the  utter 
indiffereace  with  which  he  articulated  these  last 
few  words,  the  open  repugnance  with  which  he 
met  my  approaches  towards  a  reconciliation,  the 
truculent  expression  of  his  countenance,  the  sar- 
castic energy  of  his  voice,  the  great  injustice  of 
his  pretended  suspicions,  all  huddled  together, 
formed  a  medley  which  sickened  me  to  the  death. 
Oh !  what  would  I  not  have  given  to  have  dis- 
covered at  that  moment,  that  Frederick  was  not 
my  brother  ? 

These  last  few  words  filled  the  cup  of  my  in- 
dignation to  the  very  brim.  *'  It  cannot  be 
helped,"  he  said.  What  cannot  be  helped?  I 
thought ;  and  shuddered. 

An  idea  struck  me.  *'  I  will  humble  him,"  I 
said.  ''He  shall  lick  the  dust  of  humiliation. 
He  shall  see  that  I  know  right  well  the  abject 
creature  that  he  is." 

My  hour  was  at  hand.  The  harvest  of  my  re- 
venge was  ready  for  the  sickle  of  the  reaper.  If 
Frederick  had  known  the  thoughts  which  were 
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then  stirring  in  my  breast,  he  would  have  felt  as 
Faustus  felt  in  that  dread  hoar,  which  was 
doomed  to  witness  the  fulfilment  of  his  fearfiil 
compact  with  the  fiend.  The  index  of  the  clock 
pointed. 

•*  Frederick,"  I  said,  as  I  walked  towards  my 
escritoire.  '*!  have  a  few  papers  here,  which  have 
come  into  my  possession  as  the  executor  of  our 
late  uncle.  There  are  one  or  two  documents 
amongst  them,  which  as  relating  immediately  to 
yourself,  it  behoves  you  to  make  yourself  ac< 
quainted  with.'* 

*'  What  are  they  ?"  said  Frederick. 

"  You  shall  see."  I  looked  at  my  brother,  and 
his  countenance  was  pale  as  death. 

"  My  uncle  was  the  executor  of  my  father,  and 
I  am  the  executor  of  my  uncle.  It  happens,  there- 
fore, that  in  my  possession  are  the  papers  of  both 
our  relatives.  This  box  contains  a  variety  of 
letters,  which  I  have  carefully  sorted  and  num^ 
bered." 

"  Ha  !'*  cried  my  brother,  and  he  trembled  ex- 
ceedingly. His  lips  quivered ;  he  was  full  of  fear. 
Like  one  who  has  seen  a  ''  vision  of  the  night," 
"  the  hair  of  his  flesh  stood  up." 

"  You  do  not  seem  very  well,  Frederick  ;  but  I 
do  not  wonder,  for  the  memory  of  this,  our  late 
bereavement — our  triple  loss — ^is  enough  to  agitate 
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one  whose  nature  is  sterner  than  your  own.  Your 
feelings  do  you  honour,  Frederick,  infinite  honour ; 
they  do  indeed." 

Then  I  continued,  "  Perhaps,  as  the  mention 
of  our  dead  parents*  names  has  so  affected  your 
sensibility,  Frederick,  you  will  not  be  able  to 
peruse  these  papers ;  they  will  overcome  you ;  you 
had  better  not  attempt  it.  I  will  read  them  to 
you,  and  you  shall  listen." 

*'  No,  no,"  gasped  my  brother ;  "  give  them  to 
me  —  give  them  ;  I  can  read." 

*'  I  will  save  you  the  trouble,  Frederick.  Hark 
you.  Here  is  a  letter  from  yourself,  written  eight 
years  ago,  and  addressed  to  our  poor  father.  Upon 
my  word,  boy  as  you  then  were,  this  document 
exhibits  no  contemptible  skill  in  the  art  of  episto- 
lary composition." 

*'  Grive  it  to  me."  And  my  brother  would  have 
snatched  it  from  my  hand,  but  that  he  could  not. 
He  was  too  far  off. 

**  I  need  not  trouble  you  with  the  whole  of  this 
elegant  effusion.  An  extract  or  two  here  and  there 
will  answer  my  purpo^  sufficiently.  This,  as  I 
have  said  before,  is  a  letter  from  Frederick  Jer- 
ningham,  which  is  yourself,  to  Charles  Jeniingham, 
Esq.,  of  the  Bengal  Civil  Service,  dated  Heath- 
field,  January  3rd,  18 — ." 

Then  I  proceeded  to  read  in  a  calm,  clear  voice, 
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throwing  a  marked  emphasis  apon  certain  words, 
and  every  now  and  then  looking  full  into  the  face 
of  my  brother,  who,  livid  with  rage  and  fear  com- 
mingled, sat  cowering  before  me,  his  eyes  cast 
down,  and  his  hands,  with  a  convulsive  grasp* 
clutching  his  tremulous  knees. 

'' '  I   can  assure  you,  my  dear  father,  that  it 
wrings  my  heart  to  its  very  core  to  be  acquainted, 
as  I  am,  with  the  evil  courses  of  my  unfortunate 
brother,  Claude,  and  yet  to  feel  how  utterly  un- 
able I  am,  either  by  precept  or  by  example,  to 
divert  him  from  his  erratic  ways,  and  to  guide  him 
into  the  patlis  of  integrity' — (a  well  rounded  period 
that,  and  the  metaphor  admirably  sustained.)  '  He 
has   unhappily  connected  himself  with  a  youth 
named  Sinclair,  who,  to  the  many  vices  of  a  co^ 
rupt  heart  and  a  morality  dissolute  upon  principle, 
unites  the  most  hardened  atheism,  and  an  utter 
contempt  for  all  laws,  civil,  moral,   and  divine. 
This  boy,  this  young  infidel,  who  possesses  veiy 
considerable  power  of  intellect  and  a  remarkably 
fascinating  exterior,  which  render  him  the  more 
dangerous,  has  contrived,  like  another  Circe,  to 
ensnare  my  poor  brother  with  the  net  of  his  skil- 
fully woven  devices,  and  to  convert  a  well-princi- 
pl^,  and  well  educated  boy,  into  a  thing  no  better 
than — a  swine,^     (By  my  faith,  Frederick,  you  did 
not  go  to  school  for  nothing.)    '  The  ascendancy 
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which  this  young  Sinclair  possesses  over  bis  un- 
fortimate  victim  is  extraordinary.  Claude  is  de- 
voted to  him.'  (How  came  those  few  words  of 
truth  to  creep  into  your  letter,  Frederick  ?)  *  He 
8taiids«  as  it  were,  on  the  brink  of  a  precipice,  atid 
if  he  is  not  removed  before  long  beyond  the  influ- 
ence of  this  evil  companionship,  he  will  be  ruined 
past  all  redemption — an  outcast  from  God  and 
man.'  Well,  sir,  what  have  you  to  say  in  defence 
of  this  precious  composition  V 

**  That  it  is" — and  his  voice  trembled ;  there 
was  a  mighty  conflict  in  his  breast  between  wrath 
and  fear.  He  was  about  to  utter  the  word 
''truth;"  but  he  durst  not.  He  saw  that  I  had 
other  papers  in  my  hand,  and  he  knew  not  what 
they  might  contain.  Should  he  avow  the  author- 
ship, and  insist  upon  the  truth  of  the  statements 
contained  in  that  letter?  He  had  not  the  courage. 
What  should  he  do  ?  He  collected  himself  for  an 
effort,  and  gasping  fearfully  as  he  spoke,  faltered 
out  "  a  forgery — a  forgery." 

He  had  not  the  power  to  rise  from  his  seat,  or 
he  would  have  risen.  He  remained  seated,  and  durst 
not  so  much  as  lift  up  his  eyes,  lest  they  should 
fall  upon  him  whom  he  had  injured.  It  is  certain 
that  horrible  thoughts  were  then  stirring  in  his 
breast,  but  I  know  not  what  they  may  have  been. 

I  took  up  another  letter — a  third — a  fourth,  and 
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read  extracts  pf  a  similar  tendency  to  that  which  1 
have  just  recorded.  Even  after  I  had  quitted 
England  my  brother  continued  to  write  accounU 
of  my  '^  profligate  behaviour/'  as  he  called  it,  to 
ray  deluded  father.  The  information  contained  in 
these  last-mentioned  commaqications  he  pretended 
to  have  derived  from  letters,  which  he  himself  had 
received  from  me.  "  Well,  Frederick,"  I  said, 
**  what  have  you  to  say  to  these  extracts?" 

"  Polyenes, — forgeries  throughout,"  gasped  my 
brother  in  a  voice  like  that  of  a  man  who  cries  out 
for  mercy,  when  the  knife  of  the  murderer  is  at  his 
throat.  Then  making  a  desperate  effort,  which 
almost  stifled  him,  he  exclaimed,  '*  By  the  God 
that  made  me,  Claude,  I  never  wrote  one  word  of 
these  letters ! " 

"  Look  at  them,  scrutuiize  them,  compare 
them.  Is  this  your  hand-writing?  and  is  this?" — 
and  I  threw  a  bundle  of  letters  towards  him. 

He  did  not  stoop  to  pick  them  up.  He  sat  mo- 
tionless as  a  statue. 

**  Hearken,  Frederick,  one  extract  more.  This  is 
a  letter  addressed  to  my  uncle  and  written  when  I 
was  in  India.  It  bears  the  Oxford  post-mark,  and 
it  is  sealed  with  your  own  seal—the  one  which  I 
myself  gave  you,  as  a  pledge  of  friendship  before  I 
quitted  England.  Tolerable  evidence  this  of  au- 
thenticity, I  take  it ! " 
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"*  I  received  yesterday  a  letter  from  my  brother. 
I  am  sorry  the  nature  of  the  communication  pre. 
vents  me  from  enclosing  it  to  my  dear  uncle.  But  it 
contains  nothing  which  could  give  you  any  pleasure 
but  an  assurance  that  his  health  is  very  good.' 
(Take  my  advice,  Frederick,  the  next  time  you  in- 
vent letters  from  India  to  say  nothing  about 
liealth,  because  beneath  a  tropical  sun  it  is  a  very 
precarious  reliance,  and  not  to  be  calculated  upon, 
with  any  certainty,  two  days  together.)  '  This 
letter  was  evidently  not  intended  to  meet  any  eye 
but  my  own;  and  I  much  wonder  that  Claude 
should  have  so  far  foi^otten  the  nature  of  my  tastes 
and  disposition  as  to  think  that  an  account  of  his 
profligate  career  in  Calcutta  could  possibly  give 
me  any  pleasure.  *  *  *  *.  By  the  bye,  I  have 
recently  discovered  that  the  opinion  which  I 
formed,  when  a  boy,  of  my  brother's  friend,  young 
Sinclair,  so  far  from  being  erroneous,  as  you  de- 
clared it  to  be,  was  entirely  correct,  my  dear  uncle, 
although  you  reprehended  me,  as  I  remember,  for 
what  you  called  '  want  of  charity,'  though,  in 
reality,  it  was  nothing  but  discernment.'  (A  great 
stretch  of  independence  upon  your  part,  Frederick.) 
*  This,  Sinclair,  since  he  quitted  Dr.  R — 's,  as  an 
old  school-fellow  of  mine  has  informed  me,  has 
been  cut  off  by  his  father,  and  discarded  by  his 
family.     He  has  connected  himself  with  a  den  of 
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atheists,  who  meet  at  Mr.  — *— 's  nightly ;  he  hits 
published  a  volume  of  atheistical  poetry;  he  his 
been  brought  before  a  magistrate  for  a  misde- 
meanour of  some  kind  or  other ;  and  he  is  now 
living  with  a  young  woman^  who,  I  regret  to  say, 
is  not  his  wife.' — Well,  Frederick,  what  say  yon 
to  that  ?" 

But  still  he  had  no  other  answer  bnt  ^  A  for* 
gery — ^by  the  Ood  that  made  me,  I  wrote  iKit  t 
word  of  this ! " 

'*  Is  this  a  forgery  ?"  I  said ;  and  advancing 
towards  my  brother,  I  put  into  his  hand  a  letter, 
the  seal  of  which  was  unbroken. 

Frederick  looked  at  the  superscription.  It  was 
in  the  hand-writing  of  our  departed  uncle,  and 
was  addressed  in  tottering  characters,  which  be- 
spoke the  feebleness  of  him  who  wrote  them,  to 
**  Frederick  Jemingham,  Esq.  7b  be  delivered 
after  my  death" 

^'  Yes,"  I  said,  'Mt  is  a  letter  from  the  dead. 
Head  it,  and  God  grant  that  there  may  be  some 
comfort  within  it." 

"  When  was  it  written?"  asked  my  brother  in  a 
voice  tremulous  with  emotion.  His  hand  was 
shaking  so  violently  that  he  could  scarcdy  opm 
the  letter. 

'^  An  hour  before  his  death.    They  are  his  last 
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words,  the  band  which  wrote  them  was  never  lifted 
up  again." 

-  I  looked  at  my  brother.  He  had  torn  open  the 
tetter  and  was  holding  it  with  one  hand,  which 
rested  on  his  knee;  whilst  the  other  was  thrust 
into  his  bosom, « as  though  he  were  striving,  with 
all  bis  might,  to  quell  the  palpitations  of  a  heart, 
whose  pulses  throbbed  as  rapidly  and  as  tumul- 
tuously  as  boiling  water. 

His  head  was  bowed  down ;  his  chin  reclined 
upon  his  breast ;  his  eyes  I  saw  not,  for  they  were 
fixed  upon  the  letter,  but  there  were  large  beady 
drops  of  perspiration  upon  his  ample  forehead. 
His  breathings  were  loud  and  rapid.  You  would 
have  thought  that  he  had  just  withdrawn  himself 
firom  the  turmoil  of  a  mortal  conflict.  Something 
fell  upon  the  letter ;  it  was  a  tear. 

He  continued  to  read.  For  several  minutes  his 
eyes  remained  fixed  upon  the  paper.  He  did  not 
lift  up  his  head ;  another  tear  fell,  and  another : 
be  crunched  the  letter  convulsively  in  his  hand, 
azid  presently  it  dropped  upon  the  floor.  The 
arms  of  the  unhappy  man  hung  listlessly  down. 
He  endeavoured  to  rise,  but  for  some  moments  he 
could  not ;  at  length  he  stood  up  and  looked  at 
me.  Never  did  the  human  countenance  wear  a 
more  piteous  expression  of  utter  hopelessness  than 
did   my  brother's.      His    eye-lids   drooped;    his 
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mouth  was  drawn  down ;  his  &oe  was  pale  as  a 
spectre's.  He  stretched  out  his  arms ;  he  tottered 
forward ;  his  lips  were  seen  to  move,  but  he  artica- 
lated  only  one  word,  and  that  one  word  was, 
''  Forgive."  He  advanced  towards  me,  and,  sob- 
bing loudly  y  threw  himself  into  my  arms. 

There  was  a  world  of  agony  and  of  bliss  in  that 
fraternal  embrace.  It  was  the  first  that  had  ever 
been.     We  wept  like  two  children. 

I  tried  to  speak,  but  the  words  choaked  me.  I 
would  have  said,  '^  You  are  forgiven/'  but  I  had  not 
the  power  to  articulate. 

At  that  moment  the  door  of  the  apartment  was 
seen  to  open,  and  one  entered,  whose  face  was 
radiant  with  an  expression  of  peace,  benevolence, 
and  joy. 

It  was  Everard  Sinclair.  He  had  been  abroad 
all  the  day.  He  knew  nothing  of  the  dreadful 
scenes  which  had  been  acting  during  his  absence. 
He  had  been  abroad  upon  a  mission  of  chanty ; 
it  was  the  business  of  his  life  to  do  good.  He  was 
about  to  retire  ;  but  I  called  him  to  me.  I  could 
not  speak,  but  there  was  that  in  my  face,  which 
said,  "  Come  hither,'* — and  he  came.  My  brother 
heeded  him  not.  He  saw  nothing ;  he  heard  no- 
thing, unless  it  were  a  roaring,  as  of  many  waters, 
in  his  head.  There  was  silence.  Everard's  lips 
moved ;  but  no  accents  escaped  them. 
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Perhaps  he  was  praying.  At  length,  I  spoke,  — 
"  Brother,  this  is  Everard  Sinclair." 

Frederick  lifted  his  head  from  my  shoulder. 
His  dim  eyes  fell  upon  Everard.  "  Forgive," 
he  said,  faintly.  It  was  the  only  word  that  he 
could  utter. 

What  a  blessed  moment  was  this!  I  thought 
that  I  heard  a  voice,  saying,  **  As  upon  earth,  so 
in  the  heavens  ;  as  by  his  fellows  so  by  his  God, 
the  repentant  sinner  is  forgiven." 


y> 
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"My  beloved  am 
Wbit  >hall  I  say 
t>me»  attempted,  siDce 
letter, which  shall  cont 
I  hayt  failed  ;  I  hari 
task  ;  so  gt^at  has  be< 
solation.  '  From  the 
the  Scripture,  '  the  U 
has  been  too  full  to  i 
words. 
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**  Let  me^  first  of  all,  speak  of  my  wife.  Let  me 
tell  yoUy  before  I  retrace  the  path  of  retrospection, 
what  we  are  now  doing.  You  will  see  that  I  write 
this  from  the  coast.  My  poor  Margaret  is  with 
me ;  the  broken  thread  of  her  intellect  is  not  as 
yet  re-miited.  Let  me  speak  of  these  things  with 
composm^.  Do  not  think,  oh,  my  brother !  that 
because  my  words  come  forth  coherently,  forming 
themselves  into  measured  sentences,  that  I  do  not 
suffer,  beUeve  me,  Claude,  as  few  have  ever  suf- 
fered, and  lived.  Do  not  think  that  my  mind  is 
tranquil,  because  my  written  feelings  express  little 
beyond  the  pale  of  every-day  life.  You  cannot 
tell  what  it  costs  me  to  write  thus, — but  let  me  at 
once  speak  of  real  things. 

"  We  are  at  Dover.  We  sail  to-morrow  for  Calais. 
A  young  Frenchman,  who  has  been  many  years  a 
pupil  of  Esquirol's,  attends  us.  I  have  engaged 
him  at  a  high  salary,  to  be, — I  tremble  as  I  write 
the  word, — the  keeper  of  my  poor  wife  !  Having 
studied  under  the  first  man  of  the  day,  he  is,  of 
course,  well  skilled  in  the  treatment  of  insanity  in 
all  its  stages.  I  have  conversed  with  him  fi«- 
quently,  and  have  every  reason  to  think  that  he  is 
a  young  man  of  first-rate  capabilities.  I  £uicy 
ihat  he  sometimes  looks  at  me,  thinking  that  he 
lias  two  patients. 

'^  We  start  forthvnth  for  Italy.     I  scarcely  need 
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explain  to  you^  my  brother,  the  motives  which  hate 
induced  me  (for  they  are  so  apparent)  to  take  this 
step.  Italy  is  the  birth-place  of  mj  wife.  I  am 
fiilly  convinced,  or,  rather,  I  should  say,  [  am  full 
of  hope,  that  a  return  to  her  native  country  will 
work  a  beneficial  change  upon  the  morbid  state  of 
her  intellect.  You  know  how  she  has  always 
idolized  whatever  is  connected  with  Italy.  You 
know  how,  in  days  gone  by,  she  would  converse 
for  hours  together  upon  this  one  delightful  theme, 
— how  she  loved  the  language, — the  literature,— 
the  arts, — the  very  name  of  her  country.  You 
know  that  when  she  sate  before  her  easel,  she 
would  paint  nothing  but  Italian  skies ;  you  know 
that  when  she  sate  beside  her  harp,  she  would  sing 
nothing  but  Italian  songs.  It  has  been  the  one 
desire  of  her  life,  to  revisit  her  native  country.  As 
yet  she  has  always  been  thwarted :  I  have  thwarted, 
cheated,  deluded  her.  I  shall  come  soon  to  speak 
of  the  fearful  catastrophe,  which  my  trickeries 
have  brought  about. 

''  Margaret  now,  day  and  night,  raves  incessantly 
about  Italy.  When  she  is  violent,  my  young  friend, 
De  Lisle,  who  resided  some  years,  when  a  boy,  in 
Bologna,  sings  to  her  snatches  of  Italian  songs, 
and  instantly  she  becomes  quiet  as  a  lamb.  She 
will  speak  no  other  language  but  Tuscan,  and,  for- 
tunately, De  Lisle  and  I  are  both  able  to  converse 
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with  her.  She  speaks  often  of  her  father ;  some- 
times cursingy  sometimes  blessing  him ;  now  call- 
ing him  her  beloved  parent,  and  her  only  friend, — 
now  a  cruel  exacting  tyrant,  the  greatest  enemy 
Bhe  hath  in  the  world  —  the  man  who  has  broken 
her  heart.  Your  name,  too,  my  brother,  is  often 
heard  to  come  forth ;  it  is  the  only  name  she  ever 
utters,  which  is  always  coupled  with  an  endearing 
epithet.  Oh,  Claude !  I  have  wronged  you  fear- 
folly.  She  would,  indeed,  have  been  to  thee  a 
loving  wife. 

"  But  let  me  be  brief.  We  start  to-morrow  for 
Italy.  We  shall  proceed  straightway  to  Naples, 
only  halting  a  day  or  two  at  Paris,  to  consult 
Monsieur  Esquirol.  At  Naples  we  shall  see  Mr. 
De  Laurier.  You  will  ask  me  whether  I  am  not 
afraid  to  meet  the  father  of  my  wife  ?  All  human 
fears  have  gone  from  me.  In  the  extremity  of 
desolation  there  is  some  comfort.  And  now,  my 
brother,  I  will  speak  of  the  past. 

"  Let  the  sun  of  your  memory  shine  forth  !  Let 
the  mists  of  forgetful  obsciuity  be  rolled  away, 
and,  with  a  retrospective  eye,  look,  Claude,  upon 
the  paths  you  have  trodden, — upon  the  country 
you  have  travelled  over, — upon  things  which  have 
been,  oh,  my  brother !  Look  back  as  far  as  the  eye 
will  reach, — even  to  the  very  threshold  of  your 
existence, — what  see  you  there  ?  a  wicked  brother 
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thwartin?  you, — oppot 
— mi.ving  foul  tcoodi  v 
childish  faappiiiess. 
brother, — that  one  woi 
did  Cain  slay  his  bro 
persecute  his  brother  J 
eavhas,  Claude ! 

"  Do  not  mistake  m< 
not  virtue  enough  foi 
Claude,  I  never  desiret 
any  iiWng  creature,  an 
upoD  it  aa  a  triumph  to  • 
an  excellent  thing,  whi 
hatred  or  of  my  selfisi 
the  spirit,  the  divinit 
ciple,  I  despieed.  1 
things,  I  hated  to  si 
desired  not  that  love  f 

"  But  you, — you,  m; 
object  of  my  envy,  i 
ber,  I  hated  you,  C 
first  time,  you  traver* 
passengers  liked  you 
I  know  not  why.  I  w 
I  possessed  not  thosi 
draw  towards  one  the 
was  a  de6ciency  sorae\ 
say  where.     I  was,  as 
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andy  I  have  heard  say,  of  great  quickness ;  but 
still  I  was  not  made  to  be  beloved, — strangers 
turned  themselves  away  from  me. 

"  You  will  say,  that  my  evil  disposition  was  the 
cause  of  this ;— no,  Claude ;  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  it  was  the  effect.  I  am  one  who  have  always 
thought,  that  whatever  moral  qualities  we  possess, 
are  the  result  solely  of  circumstances ; — but  I  will 
not  enlarge  upon  this.  I  have  not  the  power  to 
analyze  my  past  feelings,  or  to  desire,  upon  such  an 
occasion  as  this,  to  give  vent  to  any  philosophical 
speculations.  Let  it  suffice  that  on  board  ship  I 
hated  you,  because  the  passengers  had  kinder 
words,  and  blander  smiles,  and  more  affectionate 
gestures  for  you  than  they  had  for  your  brother. 
But  this  was  not  jealousy ;  I  would  have  been  well 
content  if  the  passengers,  one  and  all,  had  hated  us 
both  with  a  dire  hatred,  as  long  as  they  hated  us 
both  with  an  equal  degree  of  intensity.  It  was  not 
that  /  wished  to  be  beloved ;  it  was  that  I  wished 
you  not  to  be. 

''Methinks  that,  already,  I  have  told  my  history. 
The  same  principle  of  hatred  which  stirred  within 
me  when  a  child,  influenced  the  whole  subsequent 
tenour  of  my  existence.  Yes,  Claude ;  every  action 
of  my  life  has  emanated  from  one  source, — from 
envy;  than  which,  in  the  whole  catalogue  of 
unrighteousness,  there  is  nought  more  filthy, — more 
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defiled, — more  truly 
virtues  of  other  m 
saith  the  preacher,  '  i 
that  for  this  u  man  i 
1  should  have  haled 
been  so  worthy  of  ra; 

"We  landed  in  Ei 
favourite.  The  curs 
wlierever  I  went  I  ■ 
younger  brother,  wer 
I  called  to  my  as 
resources, — I  made  ^ 
all  my  efforts  were  u 
struggles,  the  inon 
studied  the  character 
as  much  as  iu  me  Ja 
to  his  in  all  its  ext 
were  seen  through, - 
entered  the  house  h; 
for  me ;  and  yet  1  s. 
made  no  effort  to  gai 

"  We  went  to  scho 
had  begun  to  wear 
aspect.  I  said  to  ni; 
my  brother  in  the  rac 
his  heels.'  1  though 
I  thought  of  our  far-< 
that  a  lie,  craftily  i 
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Then  I  calculated  the  probabilities  of  a  discovery. 
Time, — distance, — ^the  plausible  aspect  of  my  tale ; 
I  deemed  that  I  was  quite  secure.  You  know, 
Claude,  what  I  did  : — I  wrote  to  my  parents ; — I 
spake  of  many  things,  which  had  no  existence  but 
in  my  lying  epistles. 

"Your  connexion  with  Everard  Sinclair  enhanced 
the  bitterness  of  my  hatred.  I  never,  in  my  whole 
life,  had  felt  so  much  inclined  to  love  another,  as 
I  did  to  love  this  boy.  Up  to  this  point,  I  had 
loved  no  one  but  myself;  but  when  I  looked  upon 
young  Sinclair,  the  sluice-gates  of  my  affections 
wpre  thrown  open.  Aye,  Claude,  I  loved  your 
iriend ;  yet  I  know  not  that  I  have  any  right  to 
make  use  of  this  sacred  word.  I  felt  that  he  would 
hav^  been  dear  to  me,  had  he  not  been  doated  upon 
by  you.  And  then  I  began ; — but  I  scarcely  know 
the  things  which  I  am  writing  of,  oh,  my  brother ! 
I  have  said  that  I  never  loved;  and  now  I  say,  that 
I  loved  young  Sinclair.  I  must  endeavour  to 
explain  myself;  it  will  be  strange,  indeed,  if  many 
verbal  inconsistencies  do  not  creep  into  this  letter. 

"When  first  I  beheld  Everard  Sinclair,  he  was 
walking  arm-and-arm  with  you.  I  stood  still  and 
gazed  at  him ;  then  I  turned  away ;  a  curse  was 
on  my  lips ; — the  better  feelings  which  had  gained 
the  mastery  in  my  breast,  which  had  rushed  sud- 
denly upon  me,  were  smothered.     I  said  to  myself 
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'  No ;  I  must  not  lofe  bun.  It  is  enoii^  that  h 
is  my  brother's  friend.  Ciirae,--ciir5e  them  both! 
and  I  hit  mj  nether  lip  till  the  blood  came  from  it 
ch !  how  well  do  I  ranember  diat  homr! 

^Batl  haTe  often  thought  in  myafter-dajrSythi 
had  Eferaid  Sinclair  not  been  jfotrr  friendi  b 
would  have  been  mtjie ;  and  that  I  ahonld  ba?< 
been  (yet,  how  idle  are  these  conjectures),  a  some 
thing  that  I  am  not  now,  perhaps  mdeed,  an  up 
ris^ht  man. 

^  Need  I  follow  op  this  history  of  my  most  fla 
grant  enormities  ?  You  know  how  I  endea?oure< 
to  impose  upon  my  uncle,  and  how  utterly  I  failed 
You  know  how  I  endeaTOured  to  impose  upon  on 
parents,  and  how  entirely  I  succeeded.  I  wa 
selfish,— exorbitantly  selfish;  but  my  malignit 
was  stronger  than  my  selfishness.  I  desired  eai 
nestly  to  entail  upon  myself  the  possessions  of  m; 
father  and  of  my  uncle,  but  I  would  rather  hav 
walked  a  beggar  all  my  days,  than  have  share 
the  wealth  of  the  whole  Indies  with  you. 

"  You  quitted  England.  I  need  not  tell  you,fc 
you  have  long  ago  been  aware  of  this,  that  my  re 
presentations  caused  you  to  receive  that  appoint 
ment  to  India.  I  did  not  precisely  intend  thii 
but  I  was  not  sorry  when  I  saw  that  it  was  8c 
You  will  not  desire,  I  am  sure,  that  I  should  un 
ravel  the  intricate  web  of  my  most  evil  machina 
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tions.  It  was  my  ambition  to  ruin  joa  utterly  in 
the  good  opinion  both  of  my  uncle  and  my  father. 
I  saw  at  once  that  it  was  a  more  difficult  task  to 
deceive  the  former  than  the  latter.  I  was  glad, 
tlierrfore,  when  you  quitted  England.  There  was 
no  chance  of  my  deluding  Matthew  Jemingham, 
as  long  as  you  dwelt  beneath  his  roof;  and  I  knew 
that,  although  you  were  going  to  the  country 
wherein  our  parents  were  living,  it  was  more  than 
probable  that  you  would  be  unable  to  see  them 
for  a  period  of  many  years.  Besides,  Claude,  it 
was  worm-wood  to  me  to  behold  our  unde  lavish- 
ing upon  you  the  affection  which  I  so  unequally 
diaied.  Every  kind  word  that  he  spake  unto  you 
went  to  my  heart  like  the  point  of  a  dagger. 

'^  I  went  to  Oxford.  I  still  continued  to  prose- 
cute my  ungodly  scheme.  I  played  the  hypocrite 
with  some  success,  but  I  do  not  think  that  I  ever 
imposed  upon  the  keen  intellect  of  Matthew 
Jemingham, — not  directly,  at  least ;  but  by  cheat- 
ing the  authorities  of  the  University,  I,  through 
them,  deluded  my  uncle ;  for  they  spake  of  me  as 
a  young  man  of  a  most  unblemished  way  of  life, 
and  Mr.  Jemingham  could  not  do  otherwise  than 
believe  them.  But  my  morality — I  never  had  any. 
I  put  on  a  mask  of  religion.  I  mixed  up  a  sort  of 
scriptural  jargon  with  my  every-day  conversation ; 
I  eschewed  the  society  of  my  fellow-students,  and 
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my  character  was  looked  upon  as  unimpeachable; 
but  perhaps  in  the  whole  University  there  was  not 
another  such  profligate  as  myself.  I  knew  the 
value  of  a  good  reputation ;  and  enscoQCiDg 
myself  behind  the  shelter  of  an  unsullied  fame,  I 
celebrated  my  unrighteous  orgies  in  security.  I 
was  grown  old  in  debauchery  ere  I  ceased  any 
longer  to  be  a  minor. 

^^  You  returned  to  England ,  and  I  was  exceeding 
sorrowful ;  but,  when  I  learned  that  during  year 
sojourn  in  India  you  had  not  once  looked  upon  oar 
parents,  I  ceased  to  lament  your  abrupt  return ;  for 
I  was  doubly  armed,  and  that  which  weakened  my 
resources  upon  one  side  served  to  strengthen  them 
on  the  other.  I  reflected  long  and  deeply  upon 
the  best  course  to  be  followed  in  this  emergency; 
and,  at  length,  I  cried  out  with  a  joyful  voice. — 
'  Yes ;  I  see  it  all ;  I  have  duped  my  parents ; 
they,  at  least,  are  secure ;  and  now  let  me  turn 
unto  my  uncle.  I  will  receive  Claude  with  open 
arms  ;  I  will  pour  out  a  number  of  sounding  words 
which  shall  appear  like  the  overflowings  of  a  con- 
trite and  penitent  heart ;  then  my  uncle  will  hear 
of  this,  and  he  will  love  me  all  the  better/ — and 
hugging  this  belief,  I  rejoiced  ;  you  know  what  I 
did, — oh,  my  brother! 

*'  You  had  not  been  at  home  many  months  ere 
we  received  an  account  from  India  of  the  twofold 
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death  of  our  parents.  Oh,  what  a  triumph  was 
this  !  You  were  cut  off  with  a  poor  legacy,  whilst 
I, — but  I  have  no  words  to  express  my  delight 
upon  that  occasion.  The  joy  which  entered  my 
soul  made  me  frantic.  It  was  unholy  joy.  If  my 
parents  had  died  in  this  country,  I  almost  think 
that  I  should  have  danced  upon  their  graves.  Yet 
no ;  for  then  I  might  have  loved  them ;  but  as  it 
was  I  had  not  seen  them  since  my  infancy.  I 
knew  not  the  tones  of  their  voices ;  the  Uneaments 
of  their  countenances ;  but  I  knew  that  I  was  the 
sole  heir  of  my  father,  and  this  made  me  frantic 
with  rapture.  I  slept  that  night  the  sleep  of  a 
drunken  man.  I  intoxicated  myself;  I  poured 
down  my  throat  large  draughts  of  wine  until  I  fell 
senseless  on  the  floor. 

"  Success  makes  people  reckless  :  having  gained 
to  myself,  by  my  wicked  machinations,  the  whole 
property  of  my  father,  I  began  to  think  less  of 
duping  my  uncle  Matthew ;  I  was  not  satiated, 
but  the  keen  edge  of  my  appetite  was  somewhat 
blunted ;  I  became  more  unguarded  in  my  con- 
duct; my  thoughts  no  longer  converged  to  this 
one  point  of  defrauding  my  uncle. 

"  I  heard  that  you  were  courting  Margaret  de 
Laurier :  I  come  now  to  speak  of  the  crowning 
act — the  dread  catastrophe  of  my  atrocious  vil- 
lany — they  told  me  that  you  were  betrothed  to  Miss 
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fiverara  isincimr,  auu  »< 
frii:ini  ill  llif  north.  B 
yuur  name  ci>u|j|ed  w'n 
came  a  monster — I  was 
spirit  began  to  tear  mi 
you  two  in  the  same  C} 
remember  the  triomph 
day,  abmit  Diderot's  noi 
confounded — how  hami 
not — you  cannot  know 
temembered  day. 

"  Well,  Claude,  I  wa 
when  news  was  brong 
to  make  Miss  De  Lai 
idea  entered  my  brain  i 
when  I  had  read  the  le 
gence — '  I  will  rive  ttn 
them  ;  they  shall  not  b 

"  I  knew  Miss  De 
was  beautiful — that  ab 
full  of  love — in  shorty 
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yourself  the  affections  of  such  a  maiden  as  Mar- 
garet De  Laurier ;  I  had  myself  been  dazzled  by 
her  beauty ;  I  had  looked  upon  her  with  an  un* 
chaste  eye ;  I  had  not  loved  her,  for  love  is  not 
otherwise  than  holy ;  but  a  wild,  unhallowed,  pas- 
sion had  been  awakened  within  me,  when  I  con- 
templated her  extreme  loveliness.  '  And  shall  this 
woman,'  I  said,  '  become  the  lawful  wife  of  my 
brother  V 

'*  From  that  moment  I  hated  her — with  a  great 
hate  exceedingly  I  hated  her,  because  her  heart 
was  yours :  then  I  conceived  a  plan  for  the  un- 
doing of  you  both,  which  has,  alas !  been  but  too 

successful." 

#  #  *  *  # 

[The  artifices  which  Frederick  employed  to  de- 
lude his  unhappy  victim,  have  already  found  a 
record  in  these  pages:  they  need  not  to  be  re- 
peated here.  I  have  expunged  them,  therefore, 
from  my  brother's  letter.] 

*  *  *  "  You  met  Margaret  at 

Lord  Charles  Mount-Herbert's ;  you  dwelt  to- 
gether beneath  the  same  roof  for  many  days.  I 
heard  of  this,  and  a  legion  of  strange  fancies  took 
possession  of  my  brain.  I  had  never  been  kind  to 
Margaret ;  I  had  never  been  as  an  husband  to  her, 
but  now  I  was  more  than  ever  exasperated ;  I  ac- 
cused her  I  know  not  of  what — of  adultery — of 
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every  wicked  thing  that  is  done  under  the  sun ;  I 
loaded  her  with  all  eril  epithets;  she  remonstrated, 
and  I  lifted  up  my  hand ;  yes,  Claude,  I  did  in- 
deed, I  smote  her. 

^*  You  will  remember,  that  when  our  poor  uncle 
was  taken  ill,  Everard  Sinclair  wrote  unto  me  a 
letter,  beseeching  me  to  visit  the  dying  man,  albdt 
beneath  the  roof  of  my  brother;  I  would  not;  my 
heart  was  hardened  against  him ;  I  foi^t  all  that 
he  had  done  for  me ;  I  knew  that  I  could  im- 
pose  upon  him  no  longer;  besides,  I  wanted  not 
his  possessions ;  I  was  already  rich ;  I  desired  no 
more ;  and  I  began  to  hate  my  uncle  for  the  un- 
erring love  which  he  bare  towards  you. 

''  I  went  abroad  ;  I  had  seen  for  some  time,  that 
Margaret's  intellect  was  giving  way ;  I  began  to 
pity  her ;  for  the  first  time,  I  felt  certain  pangs  of 
remorse ;  I  tried  to  comfort  her ;  I  whispered  in 
her  ear — 'Shall  I  take  thee  to  Italy,  my  love?' 
She  started,  looked  incredulously  into  my  face,  and 
crying  out — *  Sayest  thOu  this  to  torture  me  V  she 
threw  herself  beseechingly  at  my  feet. 

"  I  lifted  her  up — *  No,  Margaret,'  I  said,  '  1 
torture  you  not — there  is  no  irony  in  my  words : 
thou  shalt  visit  thy  native  country  before  we  re- 
turn to  England.  Thou  shalt  go  to  Naples,  and  see 
thy  father.*  There  was  an  unusual  kindness  in  my 
voice,  as  I  spake,  and  Margaret  wept  plentifully. 
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"  We  were  then  in  Paris.  It  was  the  month  of 
December,  and  I  resolved  to  pass  my  winter  in 
that  gay  metropolis.  I  postponed  my  visit  to  Italy, 
intending  —  yes,  Claude,  really  intending  —  to  de- 
vote all  the  summer  months  to  my  projected  so- 
journ at  Naples.  Margaret  did  not  murmur  at 
this  —  her  soul  panted  eagerly  to  enjoy  the  luxury 
of  an  Italian  summer.  This  one  hope  supported 
her ;  when  she  was  wretched  she  thought  of  Italy ; 
when  I  reviled  her  she  remembered  my  promise. 

"  Whilst  we  were  at  Paris,  my  poor  uncle  died. 
The  nature  of  his  will  did  not  astonish  me :  his 
death  did  not  affect  me  —  but  I  hated  you  still 
more — no  words  can  tell  how  I  hated  you. 

''  The  winter,  and  the  earlier  months  of  summer 
passed  away.  I  loved  Paris,  for  I  revelled  there. 
My  sensual  propensities  found  abundant  means  of 
gratification  in  that  city.  It  would  be  bootless 
to  speak  of  these  things.  I  sunk  deep  into  the 
slough  of  debauchery. 

**  In  May  I  proposed  to  set  out  for  Italy.  I  made 
every  preparation  for  the  journey.  It  was  my  in- 
tention to  follow  a  circuitous  route :  to  pass 
through  Flanders,  and  thence  up  the  Rhine.  I 
started,  therefore,  for  Calais ;  and  by  way  of  Dun- 
kirk and  Newport,  I  arrived  at  Ostend,  but  —  I 
proceeded  no  further ;    for  something  happened 
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which  turned  me  aside  from  the  only  yirtuous  re- 
solution I  had  ever  formed  in  my  life. 

«  We  baited  one  night  at  Ostend.  I  know  not 
why,  but  I  could  not  sleep ;  I  was  restless,  I  lay 
awake  for  boors ;  but  my  poor  wife,  lying  beside 
me,,  enjoyed  the  forgetftilness  of  aiserene  slumber. 
How  beautiful  she  was'^-^pale,  still,  and  calm ;  she 
was  like  a  sculptured  image  of  sleep.  I  looked 
upon  her ;  I  never  in  my  whole  life  had  felt  so 
much  disposed  to  love  her.  I  pressed  my  lips  to 
her  soft  cheek,  and  instantly  her  lips  began  to 
move.  She  said  something.  At  first  I  could  not 
catch  her  words.  I  bent  over  her,  and  inclined 
my  ear  till  it  almost  touched  her  lips  —  again  she 
spoke — I  heard  her  distinctly — 'Claude,  Claude,* 
she  said,  '  it  is  you,  my  beloved ;  how  kind  you 
are.'  And  then  —  but  it  matters  not  what  I  felt. 
Sleep  soon  came  upon  me  ;  for  hatred  is  my 
natural  element,  and  those  passions  which  make 
others  restless,  only  make  me  more  calm. 

"  But  my  resolution  was  taken.  I  now  regarded 
myself  in  the  light  of  an  injured  man.  It  was 
clear  to  me  that  my  wife  was  an  adulteress;  it 
could  not  be  otherwise.  Can  there  be,  thought  I, 
any  stronger  proof  of  guilt  than  this  involuntary 
betrayal  —  these  babblings  of  a  tell-tale  tongue 
unarmed  of  its  caution  by  sleep?    But   I   said 
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nothing.  On  the  following  morning  I  behaved  to 
my  wife  as  usual.  I  spake  in  rapturous  language 
of  our  projected  visit  to  Italy,  and  Margaret  was 
more' full  of  joy  than  she  had  been  for  many 
months  '  Methinks,  though,  this  land-travel  is 
somewhat  tedious/  she  said,  '  much  as  I  desire  to 
visit  the  far-famed  country,  which  borders  upon 
the  Rhine,  I  think,  Frederick,  for  I  am  foolishly 
impatient  to  set  my  foot  upon  the  soil  of  Italy, 
that  Grermany  and  the  Low  Countries  might  be  ex- 
plored by  us  on  our  way  home ;  what  sayest 
ihou  V  and  she  laid  her  hand  upon  my  shoulder, 
and  looked  into  my  face  beseechingly. 

*'  I  knew  that  my  time  was  come ;  so  I  answered 
in  a  kindly  voice,  '  My  feelings,  Margaret,  are  in 
accordance  with  thine:  we  will  proceed  with  all 
haste  to  Italy;  we  will  not  dally  upon  our  journey 
thither,  but  when  we  retrace  our  footsteps,  then 
will  we  afford  time  to  loiter.  A  steam-vessel 
starts  from  this  place  to  night,  and  proceeds  di- 
rectly, as  far  as  Berne —  from  Berne  we  will  go  by 
land  to  Genoa,  and  at  Grenoa  we  will  take  ship  for 
Naples;  what  say  you  to  this,  my  Margaret?' 
'  God  bless  you/  she  replied  :  and  the  tears  trilled 
down  her  cheek  as  she  spoke. 

"Two  hours  before  midnight  we  embarked— -our- 
selves, our  servants,  our  carriages,  our  horses  —  all 
went  on  board  the  steam-packet.    When  Margaret 
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Stood  upon  the  deck^  next  morning  she  found  her- 
self winding  along  the  River  Thames.  '  It  is 
the  Rhine,  Margaret/  said  I,  '  a  fair  country  do 
we  see  upon  either  side  of  this  arrowy  ri?er.  What 
thinkest  thou  of  it,  my  love  ?  Ere  sun-set  we  shall 
have  reached  Colc^ne/  and  then  I  laughed  —  oh ! 
such  a  laugh  of  triumphant  malignity  broke  from 
me. 

'*  But  Margaret  made  no  answer.  She  uttered 
no  word  ;  she  heaved  no  sigh ;  she  shed  no  tear ; 
but  her  intellect  gave  way  —  she  stood  beside  me, 
an  insane  woman;  and  I  trembled  when  1  thought 
of  what  I  had  done. 

'^  But  she  was  tranquil.  There  was  nothing  but 
the  vacant  look,  and  the  indifference  to  all  passing 
events  which  told  me  that  this  awful  change  had 
taken  place.  She  seemed  to  be  turned  into  stone  ; 
the  blood  had  stagnated  in  her  veins.  She  was 
benumbed  into  an  unbroken  torpor. 

"  We  landed  at  London.  We  went  at  once  to  an 
hotel  —  and  that  night  —  let  me  hurry  over  the 
events  of  that  dreadful  night.  1  was  weary ;  I 
retired  early  to  rest,  for  I  bad  slept  not  on 
the  night  preceding;  and  I  was  soon  in  a  pro- 
found slumber.  But  feverish  dreams  haunted  me; 
I  had  strange  and  unearthly  visions  ;  a  something 
horribly  indistinct  stood  before  me,  and  I  was 
seized  with  a  great  fear.     I  started,  and  starting  I 
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awoke.  Oh  God  !  what  was  the  reality  that  1 
beheld  ? — A  sight  more  dreadful  than  that  which 
had  haunted  me  in  my  dream. 

"  Margaret^her  hair  all  loose  and  streaming  wildly 
down  her  back^  her  eyes  flashing,  her  nostrils  di- 
lated, her  cheeks  pale  as  a  spectre's,  stood  over 
me ;  her  right  hand,  which  held  a  hammer,  was  up- 
lifted, as  though  she  were  about  to  strike  the  head 
of  a  large  nail  which  with  her  other  hand  she 
held  upright,  so  that  the  point  of  it  touched  my 
temples,  awaiting  the  fall  of  the  hammer.  One 
moment  more,  had  my  slumbers  been  protracted, 
I  should  have  died  as  Sisera  died  by  the  hand  of 
another  Jael.  But  God,  in  his  mercy,  spared  me 
—  Oh,  my  brother !  that  was  a  fearful  night. 

"  You  know  the  rest.  —  She  escaped  from  me. 
Incautiously  I  quitted  the  house  to  go  myself  in 
quest  of  a  physician,  and  Margaret  in  the  mean 
time  eloped  ;  for  she  had  money  —  and  what  will 
money  not  do?  There  was  some  method  in  her 
madness  or  she  would  not  thus  have  eluded  my 
vigilance. 

"  I  have  done — dreadful  as  has  been  the  task,  I 
have  fulfilled  the  office  which  I  have  imposed 
upon  myself,  deeming  that  it  behoved  me  so  to 
do.  —  I  have  acquitted  myself  with  a  degree  of 
propriety,  which  I  scarcely  could  have  expected 
to  retain  upon  such  a  harrowing  occasion  as  this.— ^ 
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But  do  not  think,  Claude,  that  I  am  a  cold,  unre- 
pentant, systematic  villain,  because  I  have  been 
able  to  disclose  such  a  dread  confession  as  this,  in 
sober,  subdued  language,  which  contains  scarce  a 
single  sentence  expressive  of  my  present  agony. 
I  have  been  all  this  —  I  have  been  cold,  systematic, 
unrepentant ;  but  believe  me  that  I  am  otherwise 
now.  T  have  more  than  once  thrown  aside  the  pen 
when  I  felt  conscious  that  I  was  beginning  to  rave. 
Extreme  misery,  oh,  my  brother !  is  not  bois- 
terous, but  quiet. 

**  One  word  more,.ere  I  sign  my  name  to  this  con- 
fession. My  uncle's  letter  —  that  wonder-working 
document  which  checked  me  in  my  career  of  vice, 
— you  know  not  its  contents,  Claude  —  you  know 
not  what  it  was  that  wrought  upon  me  with  such 
an  inconceivable  power.  It  was — my  uncle's  bless^ 
ing.  Every  line  of  this  letter  breathed  charity 
and  love.  What  a  beautiful  mind  was  Matthew 
Jemingham's!  He  told  me  that  there  was  but 
one  little  cloud  which  obscured  the  horizon  of  his 
last  moments,  and  that  little  cloud  was  nothii^ 
else  but  the  thought  of  my  hostility  towards  you. 
Yet  he  blessed  me — in  spite  of  this,  with  his  last 
breath  he  pronounced  a  benediction  upon  me  — 
me,  the  unworthy  one.  Oh !  with  what  truth  wrote 
Jeremy  Taylor :  *  The  last  words  of  a  dying  man 
are  like  the  teeth  of  a  wounded  lion,  making  a 
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deeper  impression  in  the  agony,  than  in  the  most 
vigorous  strength.' 

"  My  brother,  I  will  not  ask  you  to  forgive  me  : 
you  have  forgiven  ;  but  as  you  are  the  one,  whom 
throughout  life  I  have  persecuted,  methinks  that 
God  would  hearken  to  your  prayers  for  the  soul  of 
poor 

"  Frederick  Jerningham." 


CHAPTER  IX. 


Cuoccninc  God,  free  wiQ  ud  deUii 
Of  aD  thai  wilh  haa  baoi,  or  Tat  Ma; 
All  tWl  nin  mao  ioagine,  or  bdiiavi 
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Abovt  six  weeks  after  tbe  date  of 
with  Fredoick  Jeiniiighain,  SiDclaii 
sittiug  together  io  the  dnwing-room 
at  Heathfield,  ccoTening  npoo  a  subj 
all  otben,  was  tbe  most  intensting 
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night.  Ellen  had  retired  to  her  chamber ;  whilst 
Everard  and  I  sate  together,  by  an  open  window, 
which  looked  towards  the  garden,  enjoying  the 
silence  of  the  night,  and  the  coolness  of  the  noc- 
turnal air.  There  was  no  moon,  but  a  myriad  of 
stars  bespangled  the  great  canopy  of  the  heavens. 

We  were  speaking  of  the  selfishness  of  the 
world.  "  I  have  often  thought,"  said  Everard, 
'^  that  what  we  are  wont  to  call  selfishness,  is  no. 
thing  more  than  a  sort  of  suicidal  propensity,  which 
ignorance  very  often  developes.  Selfishness  defeats 
its  own  object.  For  my  part,  I  wonder  that  they 
whose  sole  desire  it  is  to  render  themselves  happy, 
do  not  for  once  try  what  may  be  the  result  of 
making  others  as  happy  as  themselves.  When 
Xerxes  offered  a  reward  for  a  new  form  of  plea- 
sure, it  is  strange  that  there  was  not  a  wise  man 
in  the  kingdom  to  whisper  into  his  ear,  EvBpyua ! 
Benevolence  never  palls.  It  is  the  only  flower 
upon  earth  which  never  withers  or  decays.  Let 
the  selfish  man  once  make  an  experiment  of  its 
virtues,  and  he  will  forsake  his  sensuality  for 
ever." 

'^  We  must  change  his  heart  first,"  I  replied, 
"  There  are  some  men  who  would  derive  no  plea- 
dure  from  doing  a  good  act." 

**  I  think  not  so.  He  who  has  virtue  enough 
voluntarily  to  do  good,  has  virtue  enough  also  to 
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experience  the  delights  of  having  done  good.  He 
will  stoop,  as  it  were,  to  pick  up  a  stone,  and  find 
that  he  has  a  jewel  in  his  hand.  It  will  be  with 
him,  as  it  was  with  Pyrrhias,  the  boatman,of  whom 
Plutarch  tells  us,  that  having  rescued^  by  his 
humane  exertions,  an  old  man,  who  had  been  cap- 
tured by  pirates,  he  received,  as  the  wages  of  hu- 
manity, several  earthenware  vessels,  which  ap- 
parently contained  only  a  quantity  of  pitch,  but 
which,  upon  examining  their  contents,  proved,  in 
reality,  to  have  been  laden  with  gold.  Such  are 
always  the  wages  of  benevolence ;  we  appear  only 
to  be  repaid  with  pitch,  but  in  reality,  we  are  re- 
paid with  gold." 

"  In  heaven." 

"  Ay,  there  also  : — but  I  speak  now  of  earthly 
wages.  What  are  the  wages  of  benevolence  ?  — 
happiness, — ^happiness  unbounded.  Wliat  a  beau* 
tiful  thing  it  is  to  contemplate  one's  own  good 
works  !  When  we  have  built  a  house,  or  planted 
a  vineyard,  or  sown  a  field  with  com,  we  contem- 
plate the  work  delightedly.  A  sort  of  active  pride 
stirs  within  us ;  we  are  conscious  of  having  done 
something.  But  to  see  a  smile  where  erst  was  a 
tear,  to  see  a  look  of  joy  on  the  human  face,  which 
so  lately  wore  an  aspect  of  despondency ;  to  see 
peace  and  content  where  once  was  strife  and  afflic- 
tion, and  to  feel  that  all  this  is  the  result  of  our 
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own  exertions  ;  —  this  indeed  is  joy,  joy  greater 
than  that  which  animates  the  founder  of  a  city. 
We  feel  that  v/e  have  not  only  done  something, 
but  that  we  have  done  more, — we  have  done 
good:' 

"  And  that  we  are  laying  up  treasure  in 
heaven." 

''  True ;  but  that  is  another  consideration.  I 
know  that  you  will  not  misunderstand  me,  when 
I  say  that  we  may  both  do  good,  and  feel  pleasure 
in  having  done  good,  without  once  thinking  of 
God.  There  is  such  a  thing  as  natural  morality; 
but  I  will  not  enlarge  upon  this.  Old  Owen  Fel- 
tham  draws  a  happy  distinction,  when  he  says, — 
'  Let  my  mind  be  charitable,  that  God  may  ac- 
cept me :  let  my  actions  express  it,  that  man  may 
be  benefited.' " 

"  I  could  cavil  at  this,  if  I  were  inclined,"  said 
I ;  but  I  did  not,  for  I  loved  better  to  hear 
Everard,  than  to  hear  myself,  discoursing  upoA 
these  subjects. 

"  By  loving  our  neighbour/'  continued  Everard, 
"  insensibly  we  serve  God ;  but  by  loving  God,  we 
do  not  serve  our  neighbour,  unless  our  obedience 
keeps  pace  with  our  love,  which  is  not  always  the 
case.  Religion  is  often  selfish;  benevolence, 
never.  We  may  shut  ourselves  up  in  a  cloister, 
abjure  the  vanities  of  the  world,  mortify  the  flesh, 
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i^gl^'     eity,  and  good-works  ought  to  be  untoQS 
iQn^ .   the    garlands  and   libations   were  to  the 
to  >tf'eQts.     Did  you  ever  read  tliat  beautiful  Uttle 
T  apophthegm  of  Abon  Ben  Adhem  and  the  angel !" 
I  replied  in  the  negative. 

*'  It  is  to  be  found  in  D'Herbelot's  Bihliuthtfint 
Orientak.  An  angel  appeared  unto  Ben  Adhem* 
and  the  angel  was  writing  in  a  book.  'What 
writest  thou?'  asked  Ben  Adhem,  for  he  was  a 
good  man,  and  he  was  not  afraid.  '  The  names/ 
replied  the  angel,  'of  those  who  love  God.* — *  And 
is  mine  there  ?'  asked  Abon ;  but  the  angel  only 
answered,  *  No.' — '  Write  me  then,  at  least,'  cried 
the  good  man,  '  for  one  who  has  loved  his  neigh- 
bour.'— The  angel  wrote  something  in  the  book 
and  vanished.  The  next  day  it  re-appeared,  and, 
pointing  with  a  finger  to  the  names  of  those  who 
were  registered  in  the  book,  behold  the  name  of 
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'^rst  in  the  list  of  those 

►C  '^^  o  ^  said, "  and  worthy 

^^  ^  ^^      '*  .re  is  no  religion  which 

-^^  "^i.  ae  efficacy  of  morahty  and 

fc.^  -  a  the  Christian  religion.     There 

o  so  charitable  as  those  of  Jesus." 
wt  Christianity  has  been  objected  to,  on 
.and  that  it  is  not  that  which  you  declare  it 
je.     Shaftesbury  has  hurled  his  lance  at  it,  be- 
cause, as  he  roundly  asserts,  it  is  positively  ini- 
mical   to    the   formation   of   all   private   attach- 
ments." 

"  He  should  have  read  South's  sermon  on  the 
love  of  Christ  to  his  disciples." 

"  It  would  have  profited  him  much,"  replied 
Everard  ;  "  I  do  not  uphold  Shaftesbury.  He  is 
not  a  favourite  with  me;  and,  in  this  instance, 
there  is  more  malevolence  than  wisdom  in  what  he 

saith.    The  Messiah,  both  by  precept  and  example, 

> 

cherished  the  growth  of  private  affection,  that  is, 
in  all  cases  where  it  is  not  opposed  to  universal 
benevolence.  It  does  not  behove  a  man  to  devote 
himself  exclusively  to  the  interests  of  one  beloved 
individual.  Jesus  loved  all  men, — he  loved  his 
disciples  better  than  the  community,  and  one  better 
than  all  the  rest." 
.  **  And  the  fifth  commandment,"  I  replied,  ''  is 
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wear  sack-cloth,  fasti  pray^  and  apply  the  scourge, 
and  all  this  to  propitiate  the  Deity ;  but  do  we 
thereby  render  ourselves  so  acceptable,  as  by 
manifesting  our  gratitude  to  the  Creator,  by  doing 
good  to  the  creature,  whom  Grod,  as  we  are  ex- 
pressly told,  made  after  his  own  image  ?  As  in 
the  ages  of  antiquity,  they  crowned  with  garlands 
the  statues,  and  poured  libations  upon  the  al- 
tars, of  their  deities,  so  it  becomes  us  to  look 
upon  our  fellow-men  as  the  statues  and  the  altars 
of  our  Deity,  and  good-works  ought  to  be  unto  us 
what  the  garlands  and  libations  were  to  the 
ancients.  Did  you  ever  read  that  beautiful  little 
apophthegm  of  Abon  Ben  Adhem  and  the  angel  ?*' 

I  replied  in  the  negative. 

"  It  is  to  be  found  in  D'Herbelot's  Bibliotheque 
Orientale.  An  angel  appeared  unto  Ben  Adhem, 
and  the  angel  was  writing  in  a  book.  'What 
writest  thou?'  asked  Ben  Adhem,  for  he  was  a 
good  man,  and  he  was  not  afraid.  '  The  names,' 
replied  the  angel,  'of  those  who  love  God.' — '  And 
is  mine  there  V  asked  Abon ;  but  the  angel  only 
answered,  '  No.' — *  Write  me  then,  at  least,'  cried 
the  good  man,  *  for  one  who  has  loved  his  neigh- 
bour.'— ^The  angel  wrote  something  in  the  book 
and  vanished.  The  next  day  it  re-appeared,  and, 
pointing  with  a  finger  to  the  names  of  those  who 
were  registered  in  the  book,  behold  the  name  of 
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Abon  Ben  Adhem  stood  first  in  the  list  of  those 
men  who  loved  their  God." 

"  It  is,  indeed,  beautiful/'  I  said,  "  and  worthy 
of  a  Christian  writer.  Thpre  is  no  religion  which 
insists  so  much  upon  the  efficacy  of  morality  and 
benevolence  as  does  the  Christian  religion.  There 
are  no  doctrine^  so  charitable  as  those  of  Jesus." 

"  And  yet  Christianity  has  been  objected  to,  on 
the  ground  that  it  is  not  that  which  you  declare  it 
to  be.  Shaftesbury  has  hurled  his  lance  at  it,  be- 
cause, as  he  roundly  asserts,  it  is  positively  ini- 
mical to  the  formation  of  all  private  attach- 
ments." 

"  He  should  have  read  South's  sermon  on  the 
love  of  Christ  to  his  disciples." 

"  It  would  have  profited  him  much,"  replied 
Everard  ;  "  I  do  not  uphold  Shaftesbury.  He  is 
not  a  favourite  with  me;  and,  in  this  instance, 
there  is  more  malevolence  than  wisdom  in  what  he 
saith.  The  Messiah,  both  by  precept  and  example, 
cherished  the  growth  of  private  affection,  that  is, 
in  all  cases  where  it  is  not  opposed  to  universal 
benevolence.  It  does  not  behove  a  man  to  devote 
himself  exclusively  to  the  interests  of  one  beloved 
individual.  Jesus  loved  all  men, — he  loved  his 
disciples  better  than  the  community,  and  one  better 
than  all  the  rest." 

. "  And  the  fifth  commandment,"  I  replied,  "  is 
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the  only  one  in  the  decaloguey  which  has  come 
down  to  us  accompanied  by  a  promise." 

''And  this  is  a  moral  commandment.  What 
contentions  have  been,,  and  will  be,  between  the 
advocates  of  fedth  and  good  works.  I,  in  my 
time,  have  had  my  share  in  these  discussions.  One 
thing  I  have  almost  universally  observed,  that  the 
latter  have  the  most  toleration.  Did  you  ever 
read  any  of  the  Fathers?  I  was  turning  over  a 
voliune  of  St.  Augustine,  the  other  day,  when  I 
alighted  upon  these  words,  the  truth  of  which 
struck  me  very  forcibly:  'Habere  omnia  sacra- 
menta,  et  malus  esse  potest ;  habere  autem  carita- 
tem  ,et  malus  esse  non  potest.'  " 

"  There  is  a  passage  in  my  favourite  South,''  I 
replied,  "very  much  of  a  similar  tendency,  'No 
man's  religion,'  saith  this  eloquent  preacher,  '  ever 
survives  his  morality.' " 

"  But  will  the  converse  of  this  hold  good  ?  I 
think  not;  but  there  are  many  zealots  who  are 
ready  to  declare  that  it  will." 

After  this  the  conversation  began  to  wear  a  more 
personal  aspect.  I  drew  Everard  into  speakii^  of 
himself.  He  was  so  little  of  an  egotist,  that  this 
was  at  all  times  a  difficult  task.  Upon  the  present 
occasion,  however,  I  succeeded. 

"  I  am  scarcely  four-and-twenty  yet,"  said 
Everard,  "  and  yet  I  almost  feel  as  though  I  bad 
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lived  half  a  century.  I  am  like  Shelley's  Prince 
Athanase — 

'  A  youth,  who  as  with  toil  and  travel 
Had  grown  quite  weak  and  grey  before  his  time.' 

I  have  scarcely  any  of  the  feelings^  and  none  of 
the  passions  of  youth.  I  do  not  hunger  after  ex- 
citementy  nor  thirst  after  pleasure.  I  have  no 
ambition.  I  never  look  forward  or  strive  to  rend 
the  veil  of  futurity ;  at  least,  not  for  my  own  sake, 
though  I  sometimes  think  of  my  child,  and  endea- 
vour to  shadow  forth  in  my  imagination  the  destiny 
of  the  unconscious  infant.  I  live  almost  wholly 
upon  the  past.  There  are  few  at  my  years  to  whom 
memory  supplies  more  food  than  hope ;  but  so  it 
is  with  me ;  I  am  an  old  man, — a  stricken,  chas^ 
tened,  old  man.  But  I  am  contented;  I  desire 
no  change ;  I  do  not  seek  to  be  great,  I  only  strive 
to  be  good." 

'^  My  dear  Everard,"  I  said,  and  I  felt  quite  sad 
as  I  spoke,  '^  you  have  suffered  much,  so  have  I. 
Your  life  has,  as  yet,  been  a  scene  of  almost  in- 
cessant struggles  ,*  your  morning  has  been  clouded 
and  stormy,  but  your  evening  may  be  cheerful  and 


eerene." 
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It  may  be  serene,"  interrupted  Everard ;  "  but, 
believe  me,  it  cannot  be  cheerful.  The  sun  of  my 
joy  has  set,  alas  !  never  to  rise  again/' 
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"  And  mine  !'* — There  was  a  painful  pause;  our 
hearts  were  too  full  to  speak. 

At  length  I  found  words.  "  Everard,"  I  said, 
"  in  allusion  to  yourself,  you,  just  now,  quoted  a 
passage  from  Shelley's  Piiuce  Athanase.  Do  you 
know,  I  have  oflen  thought  that  there  is  much  in 
that  character  which  very  strongly  resembles  your 
own.     Do  you  remember  these  lines  ? 

'  He  had  •  gentle  jet  aspiring  mind, 
Just,  innocent,  with  raried  learning  fed. 
And  sach  a  gloriooa  consolation  find 
In  others'  jojs,  when  all  their  own  is  dead.* 

"Without  assuming,"  replied  Everard,  "  to  pos- 
sess those  good  qualities  which  the  two  first  lines 
of  your  quotation  touch  upon,  I  can  bear  testi- 
mony to  the  truth  of  what  the  latter  verses  con- 
tain. Who  can  ever  be  desolate  when  he  has  the 
power  to  do  good  ?  " 

"  No  one ;  and  you  least  of  all ;  for  you  are  al- 
ways doing  good,"  . 

"  I  have  dabbled  a  little  upon  the  margin  of  the 
waters ; "  replied  Everard ;  "  but  I  have  never  yet 
lost  sight  of  land,— the  land  of  self,  which  huma- 
nity, even  in  its  most  generous  exploits,  will  not 
suffer  to  fade  away  into  the  distance.  I  have  not 
yet  arrived  at  what  Hartley  calls  '  perfect  self-an- 
nihilation."' 
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**  I  thinky  if  I  mistake  not/'  said  I^  **  that 
Hartley  distributes  self-interest  into  three  dis- 
tinct classes,  gross,  refined,  and  rational.  When 
a  man  ceases  entirely  to  be  selfish,  his  nature  is 
made  perfect.  At  the  bottom  of  the  cup  of  human 
life  there  must  be  some  dregs.  Earth  clings  to  us  ; 
we  are  flesh  and  blood ;  the  purity  of  a  disem- 
bodied spirit  cannot  be  expected  from  a  thing  of 
clay." 

"As  for  myself,"  replied  Everard,  "I  feel  that 
I  am  essentially  selfish.  What  you  would  call 
doing  good  to  others,  is,  in  reality,  doing  good  to  my- 
self When  all  the  happiness  one  enjoys,  is  de- 
rived from  the  happiness  of  others,  it  is  the  imme- 
diate interest  of  that  person  to  render  those  around 
him  happy.  He  is  like  the  captain  of  a  ship,  in  a 
storm,  who  exerts  himself  to  save  his  crew  and  his 
passengers, — knowing  that,  whilst  ensuring  their 
safety,  he  is  also  ensuring  his  own.'' 

"Your  humility,  my  dear  Everard,"  I  replied 
"  makes  you  deal  somewhat  largely  in  paradox. 
You  would  make  it  appear  that  the  less  selfish  are 
the  feelings,  the  more  selfish  are  the  actions  of  a 
man;  that  because  your  heart  is  pure,  and  your 
mind  virtuous,  every  thing  that  you  do  must, 
of  necessity,  be  vicious  and  impure.  It  is  gene- 
rally supposed,  Everard,  that  a  good  tree  beareth 
good  fi  uit ;  and  a  corrupt  tree  corrupt  fruit.    Tried 
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by  8ucli  a  touch-stone  i 

must  be  imperfect." 

"Well,"  said  Everard 

spoke,  "  I  believe  that 
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selfish,  which  I  am  afrai. 

of  doing  with  our  prest 

Besides,  it  was  but  just 

is  often,  but  Benevolencf 

events  I  have  contradict 

what  do  you  think  of  Ha 

of  the  final  happiness  of 

bases  upon  the  benevolei 

the  creation .' " 

"  1  am  not  capable  ol 

the    subject,"    said   I; 
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glanced  at  them,  I    am 

with  the  writings  of  Davi 
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not,  he  is  high  in  your  fa 

"He  is.     Until   I  reac 

were,  nothing.     My  min 

tisfied.     All   beyond   th* 
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there  was  a  mystery  whi 

an   obscurity  which  my 

All  my  knowledge  of  a  fi 

degree  vague  and  indefi 

the  misery  which  this  pai 
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me  into.     Firmly  believing^  as  I  did,  in  the  im« 
mortality  of  the  soul,  I  could  not  reconcile  this 
belief  with  the  generally  received  opinion  of  the 
theologian    concerning    the    immutability  of  re- 
wards and  punishments  beyond  the  grave.     I  said 
to  myself,  '  God  is  infinitely  good, — God  is  infi- 
nitely merciful.    I  discard  whatever  is  opposed  to 
this  fundamental  point  of  faith.     But  to  punish 
finite  sin  with  infinite  misery  is  little  compatible 
with  the  benevolence  of  an  all-merciful   Deity.' 
You  cannot  conceive  the  agony  which  there  was 
in  these  reflections,  Jemingham." 
"  Did  you  search  the  Bible  ?  " 
**  I  did.      But,  like  Noah's  dove,  after  a  long 
and  weary  search,  I  returned  again  to  the  ark  of 
my  uncertainty,  not  having  discovered  a  resting- 
place,  or  even  plucked  the  olive-branch  of  hope. 
I  could  collect  nothing  positive  from  the  scriptures 
upon  this  subject     I  had  no  reason  to  play  the 
casuist.     I  was  living,  or  trying  to  live,  according 
to  Gospel  rules.     I  was,  moreover,  in  extreme  af- 
fliction at  the  time.      Earth  had  nothing  to  se- 
duce me  from  heaven.      It  was  my  interest  rather 
than  otherwise  to  believe  in  a  future  state.     I  had 
no  motives  for  perverting  a  single  scriptural  text. 
I  read,  but  I   was  still  perplexed.    At  length  I 
alighted  upon  Hartley." 

''  And  what  saith  that  amiable  philosopher?'' 
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tinued  Everard ;  "  to  me  they  were  and  ever  will 
be  an  inexhaustible  source  of  pleasant  reflections. 
The  idea  of  the  soul's  annihilation  after  death  had 
been  no  less  pregnant  with  misery  than  that  of  the 
ultimate  condemnation  of  a  large  majority  of  my 
fellow- men.  My  mind  was  even  as  a  vessel  jam- 
med in  between  two  rocks.  On  either  side  I  saw 
death.  Oh,  Jemingham !  what  was  my  delight 
when  I  beheld  my  bark  sailing  pleasantly  along  o, 
free  channel  between  the  two." 

"  There  are  even  now  moments  in  my  life,"  re- 
sumed Everard,  after  a  brief  pause,  "  when  invo- 
luntary thoughts  of  the  possibility  of  the  soul's 
annihilation  after  death  intrude  themselves,  fraught 
as  they  are  with  the  most  painful  sensations. 
Such  thoughts,  however,  are  never  otherwise 
than  momentary.  Tliey  •  are  merely  transitory 
shadows  flitting  over  the  broad  sun-light  of  my 
entire  conviction  of  an  hereafter.  When  thinking 
of  my  poor  Lucy,  who  has  already  been  called  to 
enjoy  the  eternity  in  which  she  so  fully  believed, 
a  thought  will  sometimes  rise  up,  a  desolating, 
fearful  thought, — '  Oh !  if  there  should  be  no 
world  beyond  the  grave,  then,  indeed,  my  beloved 
one  is  dead.'  Then  my  heart  dies  within  me  for  a 
moment;  yes,  Jemingham,  only  for  a  moment. 
Again  the  sun  of  truth  bursts  out, — again  is  my  soul 
made  bright.     I  think  that,  after  all|  my  Lucy  has 

VOL.  III.  L 
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only  gone  from  me  for  a  while ;  I  look  forward 
a  blessed  re-union  in  brighter  worlds  to  come;  \ 
even  as  men  endeavour  to  heap  up  bonoar  i 
riches,  and  other  worldly  advantages  to  res 
themselves  more  worthy  of  their  living  loves, » 
by  striving  with  all  my  efforts  to  lay  up  treaa 
in  heavao,  seek  to  render  myself  worthy  to  en 
the  affections  of  my  Lucy  beyond  the  grave, 
feel  that  the  hour  is  not  for  off  when  we  diall 
united  again.^ 

"  Say  not  so,  Sinclair,"  I  replied,  "  you 
young  and  have  many  years  yet  to  dwell  amoc 
your  fellow  men,  doing  good  to  others  and  he 
ing  up  treasure  for  yourself.  There  is  honour,  i 
in  store  for  you  even  in  this  world.  You  have 
nius,  you  have — '* 

"  Hold,  hold — I  have  told  you  that  1  have 
ambition.  I  once  began  a  work  which  I  fon 
hoped  might  outlive  me.  Day  and  night  I  po 
over  this  work.  You  know  the  nature  of  1 
magnum  opus.  There  was  nothing  in  it  which  \ 
likely  to  win  for  me  much  honour  amongst  m 
It  had  for  its  aim  the  overthrow  of  all  exist 
abuses.  I  concentrated  all  the  energies  of  my 
tellect  upon  this  work  for  upwards  of  two  yet 
I  had  advanced  some  way ;  I  said  to  myself,  a 
turned  over  the  pages  I  had  written,  *  Hoar  custc 
beholding   this,   will   tremble  upon  its   toweri 
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throne.*  I  looked  along  the  vista  of  years,  and  I 
thought  that  I  saw  my  work  and  the  opinions  in- 
culcated therein,  silently  winning  their  way  into 
the  hearts  and  understandings  of  men.  I  did  not 
expect  to  see,  myself,  the  seeds  which  I  was  sow- 
ing spring  up.  I  knew  that  the  harvest  was  afar 
off;  but  I  did  not  shrink  from  sowing  because  I 
could  not  live  to  look  upon  that  harvest.  Upon 
the  night  that  my  wife  died,  I  made  a  great  fire, 
and  my  book  was  converted  into  ashes. '^ 

''  But,  Everard,  you  have  many  years  before 
you.  The  edifice  which  you  have  thrown  down  is 
easily  to  be  built  up  again." 

"  Not  so  easily,  Jemingham,  believe  me.  My 
enei^  has  gone  from  me.  I  am  broken  down.  I 
have  not  the  same  powers  of  intellect  that  I  pos- 
sessed ere  my  wife  died.  Besides,  I  have  not  the 
heart  to  set  about  this  work.  Do  you  remember 
those  touching  sentences  in  Johnson's  preface  to 
his  dictionary,  I  think  that  I  could  quote  them, '  I 
may  surely  be  contented,'  saith  he,  speaking  of 
the  probable  failure  of  his  great  work,  '  without 
the  praise  of  perfection,  which,  if  I  could  obtain  in 
this  gloom  of  solitude,  what  would  it  avail  me?  I 
have  protracted  my  work  till  most  of  those  whom 
I  wished  to  please  have  sunk  into  the  grave,' " — 
and  Everard  buried  his  face  in  his  hand,  appa- 
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rently  overwhelmed  by 
misfortune  that  had  befal 

"  But  still,  Everard," 
motives  for  exertion ;  U: 
fore  you, — the  good  of  y< 

"  True,"  rephed  Ever 
culate  with  any  certainty 
remain  upon  earth,  even 
perhaps  set  about  this  w( 
a  painful  pause — "  but 
tells  me  every  hour  of  thi 
is  about  soon  to  be  end 
aay,  my  dear  Jeniingha 
beautiful  Scotch  ballad, 
■  I'm  wearing  bwb',  Jo! 

My  time  is  short,  and  th 
thrown  away  upon  a  we 
to  complete.  I  must  no 
the  problematical,  nor — 

"  Stay,  Everard,"  I  i 
rupting  my  friend  ;  "  Io( 
what  meaneth  that  etran; 

"  Perhaps,"  said  Even 
and  beholding  the  light  t 
the  gj'psies  are  holding  i 
and  this  ia  a  fire  they  ha 
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If  all  Egypt  were  to  be  assembled  upon  the 
common/'  I  replied,  "  they  would  not  need  such  a 
fire  as  that/* 

We  rose  up  and  went  towards  the  window, 
which  looked  towards  the  common,  from  which  th^ 
villiage  derived  its  significant  name  of  Heathfield. 

The  fire  was  at  the  opposite  extremity  of  the 
common,  at  about  the  distance  of  half  a  mile  from 
our  house.  It  was  a  bright,  red,  towering,  spread* 
ing  fire,  which  emitted,  every  now  and  then,  dense 
c61umns  of  black  smoke.  It  was  in  fact  a  house, 
or  a  row  of  houses,  in  flames. 

"  Good  heavens !"  cried  Everard,  throwing  open 
the  window  as  he  spoke ;  *'  there  are  a  number  of 
cottages  on  fire.  Let  us  hasten  towards  the  spot, 
that  we  may  render  all  the  assistance  in  our  power 
to  the  luckless  inhabitants  of  these  flaming  build- 
itLgs/"  And  ere  he  had  finished  the  sentence, 
Everard  Sinclair  stood  upon  the  grass-plat  which 
skirted  that  angle  of  my  house. 

"Come,  Jemingham,"  cried  my  friend.  He 
needed  not  to  repeat  the  summons,  for,  in  a  mo- 
ment, I  had  jumped  out  of  the  window,  and  was 
standing  beside  him  on  the  lawn. 

"  It  is  a  dreadful  fire,"  said  Everard,^ — "  mark 
Jemingham,  how  it  spreads.  Already  I  hear  a 
sound  as  of  many  voices  commingled.  Ought  we 
not  to  have  aroused  the  servants  ?" 


**  We  hmire  no  time  to  waste,''  I  vq>liedy  and  we 
increesed  the  rapidity  of  our  speed.  We  ran  stnoght 
onwards  and  crossed  Ae  oommoD.  We  said  no- 
dik^  as  we  went,  for,  in  troth,  we  were  too  biea^ 
less  to  speak. 

We  readied  the  spoiL  It  was  indeed  a  sight,  ^ 
once  fettifbl  and  sabhrae,  which  presented  itself  to 
owinqairinggaBe.  There  was  a  row  of  some  fife 
or  six  cottages,  (^  whidi  the  two  central  ones  were 
afaendy  enfctoped  with  fire.  The  flames  were 
spirading  in  bolk  directions,  equally  to  the  right 
and  to  the  1^;  fx  the  wind,  which  was  somewhit 
h^,  from  a  quarter  &cing  the  houses,  swept 
across  the  open  commoa  with  a  fiee  ud  unim- 
peded current,  whilst  sereral  stacks  and  buildings 
rearward  of  the  burnin£r  cottages,  int^cepted  its 
onward  passage,  and  caused  a  sort  of  back  current 
which  increased  the  fire  to  an  astounding  degree. 
The  flames  had  l»oken  out  in  one  of  the  lower 
rooms,  a  circumstance  which  Tery  much  enhanced 
the  alarming  aspect  of  aflairs ;  for  it  is  the  nature 
of  flames  to  rise  upwards, — alas!  for  those  who 
were  dwelling  abore. 

In  addition  to  this,  it  was  night. 

The  who4e  parish  had  been  aroused.  Almost 
every  house  for  miles  round  was  beginning  to 
empty  out  its  inhabitants.  Some  went  fi>rth  to 
assist  their  ndghbours,  others  to  rob  them,  others 
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to  look  on :  various  are  the  motiyes,  which  induce 
pe<^e  to  be  present  at  a  large  fire.  All  the  lad- 
dersy  and  pails,  and  buckets  in  the  village,  had 
been  put  into  requisition.  There  were  the  most  ad- 
venturous at  the  top,  the  least  adventurous  at  the 
bottom,  of  the  ladders.  They,  whose  activity  was 
greater  than  their  valour,  employed  themselves  in 
pumping  and  carrying  water.  They,  who  were 
stout-hearted  and  despised  danger,  stationed  them- 
selves aloft  and  worked  hard  to  unroof  the  cot- 
tages. Unfortunately  the  village  of  Heathfield 
did  not  possess  such  a  thing  as  a  fii'e-engine ;  one, 

however,  had  been  sent  for  from  B . 

It  was  a  dreadfully  busy  sight.  These  cottages 
had  been  let  out  in  small  compartments  to  the  poor 
of  the  village,  and  many  people  dwelt  therein. 
There  were  to  be  seen  the  inhabitants  of  those 
rooms,  which  had  not  yet  caught  fire,  thrusting 
their  furniture  out  of  window  and  out  of  doors.  It 
was,  in  fact,  nothing  less  than  a  row  of  houses 
disgorging  itself.  Beds,  chairs,  tables,  chattels  of 
every  description  were  to  be  seen  issuing,  in  ad- 
mired confiision,  forth  from  every  aperture  in  the 
walls.  There  were  cries,  and  lamentations,  and 
wringings  of  hands, — paupers  wailing  over  the  loss 
of  their  property,  quite  beside  themselves  with 
fear.  There  was  an  old  woman  to  be  seen  drag- 
ging forth  a  huge  chest,  which  the  withered  arms 
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of  the  emaciated  creature  scarcely  had  the  power 
of  moving.  I  assisted  her;  the  box  was  very 
light ;  it  fell  open ;  there  was  nothing  in  it  but  one 
solitary  book,  which,  from  its  shape  and  thick- 
ness, I  knew  to  be  a  Bible.  "  They  were  my 
son's,"  cried  the  aged  woman,  ''  he  died  at  sea ; 
this  is  all  I  have  of  him," — and  then  she  lifted 
up  her  voice  in  prayer  and  thanksgiving. 
I  There  were  several  ladders  placed  against  the 

walls  of  the  burning  houses,  with  a  msm  or  two 
*  upon  every  step,  so  that  they  quite  bent  beneath 

[  the  weight.     Men  at  the  feet  of  the  ladders  were 

i  serving  water,  which  they  handed  one  to  another, 

in  a  long  train  formed  for  the  purpose.     It  was 
1  just  like  a  troop  of  ants  climbing  up  the  wall  oi 

}  a  house.    There  were  othere  trying,  with  all  theii 

i  might,  to  cut  off  the  communication  on  either  side, 

so  as  to  prevent  the  fire  from  spreading  any  fur- 
ther.   Some  with  mattocks,  and  some  with  crow- 
J  bars,  exerting  all  their  powers  of  destruction,  tc 

forestall  the    flames  in  the  praiseworthy  task  oi 

demolition,  more   fi*om  a  certain  innate   love  oi 

'I  '  mischief,  than  from  any  philanthropical  motives 

^^1  It  was,  in  sooth,  a  comely  bonfire,  and  it  scorchec 

:  I  the  eyes  in  one's  head  painfully. 

There  was  a  strange  babel  of  many  voices :  ever] 
one  had  some  order  to  give, — every  one  had  some 
thing  to  say.    I  passed  by  a  little  group  of  talkers^ 
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and  I  he^rd,  one  man  say  to.  another, — he  was  an 
old  grey-haired  man,  and  he  leaped  upon  a  thick 
staff, — he  was  one  of  the  patriarchs  of  Heathfield, 
and,  I  heard  him  say,  '^  Ah  !  you  shpuld  have^seen 
the  gjreat  fir^that  there  was  in  eighty-four,  that 
burnt  down  fifteen  houses  at  B  Sure  this  is 

nothing  to  it, — a  mere  burning  of  weeds." 

**  Ha,  ha !"  cried  a  woman,  who  had  been  for 
mapy  years  past  on  the  brink  of  insanity,  and 
whom  the  fearful  events  of  this  evening  had  made 
stark  mad, — "  ha,  ha  ! — this  is  a  goodly  8ight,-r-a 
furnace,  a  right  regal  one,  fit  for  them  who  will  not 
bend  down  to  Baal.  A  brave  sight  is  a  great  fire  ; 
it  warns  one  of  what  we  shall  have  in  the  bottom- 
less pit  after  death  !  Bum, — bum, — bum ! — fire 
is  the  goodliest  of  the  elements."  This  woman 
had  been  a  gypsy,  a  prostitute,  and  now  she  was 
a  maniac. 

"  By  George  !*'  exclaimed  a  little  boy,  *'  look  at 
mad  Bess  :  how  she  dances  with  her  hair  all 
loose ;  one  would  think  that  she  was  dancing  round 
a  bonfire  on  the  fifth  of  November  or  crownation 
day." 

"  Poor  creature !"  said  another  boy,  whose  voice 
was  milder  than  that  of  his  companion, — ^^  poor 
creature!  she  is  quite  gone  in  the  intellects.  I 
wonder  what  has  become  of  mother  Hoton  —  she 
can't  move  a  peg,  you  know ;  she  has  been  bed* 

l5 
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rid  these  six  years,-*poor  mother  Hoton  !"  and  the 
boy  ran  off  to  make  inquiries  in  the  crowd. 

Presently  I  heard  a  voice,  the  tones  of  which  I 
shall  remember  to  my  dying  day — a  woman's  Toice 
full  of  the  most  unutterable  anguish,  and  it  cried 
out,  "  Oh !  my  children— t-my  children ! — what  will 
become  of  them?  There  is  no  hope!"  and  the 
speaker  wrung  her  hands  with  a  gesture  of  the 
most  heart-rending  agony. 

She  was  a  widow.  She  had  been  watching  ail 
night  by  the  bed-side  of  a  sick  friend,  who  dwelt 
at  some  distance  from  Heathfield ;  and  had  re- 
turned only  to  see  the  walls  of  her  cottage  girt 
around  with  fire,  and  to  know  that  her  father- 
less children  were  doomed  to  perish  in  the 
flames. 

^'  Oh,  save  them  !  save  them  !"  she  shrieked, 
''  I  am  a  lone  woman ;  I  have  none  to  help  me. 
They  are  in  that  room  ;*'  and  she  stretched  out  her 
arm ;  but  no  man  durst  enter.  ''  Oh,  save  them ! 
save  them  !"  she  continued  to  shriek,  and  Everard 
Sinclair  heard  her.  He  knew  the  woman,  for  she 
was  poor,  and  a  widow. 

'*  Where  are  they  ?"  he  asked. 

She  pointed  to  a  certain  window ;  but  she  could 
not  utter  another  word.  It  was  a  piteous  thing  to  see 
her;  the  red  light  fell  upon  her  countenance,  and 
it  was  expressive  of  the  most  utter  hopelessness. 
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I  looked  round.  Everard  was  gone  !  A  dread- 
ful thought  flashed  across  my  brain.  Where  was 
he  ?  I  went  to  seek  him  in  the  crowd. 

Presently^  I  beheld  a  ladder  reaching  up  to  the 
very  window  which  the  poor  woman  had  just 
indicated.  The  red  flames  burst  in  huge  sheets 
from  that  window.  The  room  in  which  the  poor 
children  slept,  was  in  fact  a  large  furnace.  I 
looked  up,  and  I  caught  a  glimpse  of  a  young 
man  at  the  summit  of  the  ladder.  He  was  bare- 
headed ;  his  coat  was  off,  and  the  sleeves  of  his 
shirt  drawn  up.  The  light  from  the  window 
streamed  glaringly  upon  the  yellow  hair  of  the 
adventurer,  and  made  it  glitter  like  burnished 
gold. 

It  was  Everard.  My  heart  stood  still.  His 
foot  was  upon  the  ledge  of  the  window.  I  cried 
out  with  a  loud  voice,  but  I  was  unheard,  for  the 
next  moment  he  had  entered  the  flaming  room.  I 
prepared  to  follow  him.  I  ascended,  and  ascend- 
ing I  beheld  a  shadow  pass  across  the  inner  wall 
of  the  apartment.  Again,  I  lifted  up  my  voice ; 
but  again  I  was  unheard  ;  I  continued  to  ascend 
the  ladder,  and  had  already  reached  mid- way, 
when  I  heard  a  terrific  crash.  The  floor  of  the 
room  had  fallen  in,  and  with  it  —  oh  God  !  that 
I  should  have  the  power  to  write  of  these  things  ! 
— Everard  Sinclair,  the  young,  the  brave,  the  sacri- 
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fidal  fidl^also  —  he  died,  as  he  had  lived,  fo 
ne^faboor. 

I  know  not  what  passed  after  this.    They  f 
next   morning    three   blackened    and    muti 
coipses.    There  was  the  body  of  a  young 
amongst  the  ashes,  with  a  little  child  claspc 
either  arm. 
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CHAPTER  X. 


Though  I  cannot  talk  to  a  woman  like  jour  worship, 
And  use  my  phrases  and  my  learned  figures, 
Yet  I  can  fight  with  any  man. 

Fie. 

I  can,  sir. 
And  I  will  fight. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher. 


A  FEW  weeks  subsequently  to  the  date  of  that 
lamentable  occurrence,  which  cut  off  the  dearest, 
the  most  devoted,  and  I  may  add  the  only  real 
friend  I  ever  possessed  in  my  life,  I  had  occasion, 
very  much  against  my  will,  to  absent  myself,  for 
two  or  three  days,  from  my  home  and  my  suffering 
wife.  Ellen  was  now  the  only  tie  which  bound 
me  to  this  sepulchral  earth, — I  am  wrong ;  I  had 
two  children,  Everard's  infant  and  my  own. 

I  returned  to  Heathfield  early  one  morning.     It 
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was  the  moQth  of  July,  and  as  I  was  an  eai 
riser,  I  had  riddea  from  London  and  passed  t 
threshold  of  my  house  some  time  before  my  asa 
breakfast  hour.  Despite  my  many  misfortanes,  tt 
long  matutinal  ride  had  given  me  a  prodigioas  a 
petite. 

When  I  entered  the  break&st-room,  not  harii 
encountered  upon  my  passage  through  the  hs 
any  of  my  domestics,  who  might  have  forewamc 
I  me  of  this  untimely  visit,  I  was  much  surprised  I 

see  a  gentleman,  whose  person  was  quite  unfamili^ 
to  me,  lounging  upon  one  of  the  sofas,  and  turniii 
over  with  a  negligent  air  the  pages  of  a  new  magf 
zine,  which  he  was  either  too  lazy,  or  too  modesi 
to  cut. 

I  looked  at  him,  with  an  aspect  of  astonishmeo 
which  presently  gave  way  to  curiosity  ;  for  peopi 
who  ha?e  mixed  much  with  their  fellows  soo 
cease  to  be  surprised  at  any  thing.  I  took  in  hi 
person  at  a  glance.  The  upper  s^ment  of  hi 
frame  was  accoutred  in  a  blue  frock  coat  witi 
brass  buttons  and  a  standing  collar,  whilst  hi 
lower  limbs  wantoned  at  large  in  a  pair  of  whit 
jean  pantaloons,  whose  ample  dimensions  reminde< 
me  of  the  pefammahs,  I  used  to  wear  in  India,  anc 
which,  coupled  with  the  blue  frock-coat,  told  me 
at  once,  that  their  inhabitant  was  a  sailor. 

He  was  a  young  man,  apparently  about  four-and< 
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twenty  years  of  age,  with  a  fine  open  countenance, 
rather  delicate  than  masculine,  blue  eyes,  yellow 
hair,  and  a  beautiful  complexion,  which  exposure 
had  in  no  degree  impaired.  He  was  not  tall, 
neither  was  he  stout,  but  his  figure  was  compact 
and  well-knit,  betokening  both  strength  and  ac- 
tivity in  no  ordinary  degree.  The  whole  appear- 
ance of  the  stranger  was  exceedingly  prepossess- 
ing ;  he  bore  a  strong  resemblance  to  my  wife,  and 
if  I  had  not  known  to  the  contrary,  I  should  have 
taken  him  for  Ellen's  brother,  there  was  such  a 
strong  likeness  between  the  two. 

The  stranger  rose  as  I  entered,  and  letting  his 
book  fall  to  the  ground,  he  advanced  towards  me, 
and  saying,  as  he  approached,  ''  Mr.  Jemingham, 
I  presume,"  he  put  into  my  hand  a  card,  whereon 
was  written  the  name  of  Albert  Hervey. 

"So,"  thought  I,  within  myself,  "this  is  the 
young  gentleman  whom  I  remember  having  had 
the  pleasure  of  beating  about  fifteen  years  ago; — 
my  wife's  cousin,  and  my  rival."  I  was  unaf- 
fectedly glad  to  see  him. 

I  extended  my  hand ;  there  was  a  firankness  in 
my  manner,  and  a  sincerity  in  the  tones  of  my 
voice  as  I  said,  "Welcome  to  Heathfield;  you 
have  spent  many  pleasant  days  in  this  village, 
Mr.  Hervey;  and  I  hope  that  you  will  spend  a  few 
more  beneath  the  same  roof  with  your  cousin : — 
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at  least,  EUeu  and  I  wil 

^^^^^^1 

make  them  pleasant,  thou 

^^^^^^^H 

a  house  of  mourning,  as  ; 

^^^^^^^H 

Tlie  young  sailor  smj 

^^^^^^^^^1 

unutterable  contempt.    V, 

^^^^^^^^^1 

he  drew  back ;   he  would 

^^^^^^1 

at  me  again.     His  fine  f 

^^^^^^^H 

presaion.     It  was  anger  ti 

^^^^^^^^^1 

a  mask  of  the  most  insole 

^^^^^^^H 

"No,  sir,  no;"    he  ei 

^^^^^^^H 

voice,    which   he   vainly 

^^^^^^1 

calmly   supercilious. — "Ii 

^^^^^^^^^1 

bandy  comphmenta  with 

^^^^^^^^^1 

feud  between  us  ;    let  us 

^^^^^^H 

soft  speeches  have  no  effe 
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I 

come  here  on  a  visit  of  c 

^^^^^^^H 

come  here  to  claim  your 

^^^^^^H 

come  here,   for — for" — 1: 
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can  guess,  pretty  well,  wl 
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■       Mr.  Jemingham." 
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I  was  astounded.     It 

^^^^^^H 

1 

that  the  young  sailor  was 

^^^^^^^H 

he  was  drunk ;    my  tliird, 

^^^^^^^H 

began  to  catch  a  glimme] 

^^^^^^^^^1 
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no  coward; — I  have  iron 
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been  heartily  ashamed  of 
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1 
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Though  no.  older  than  my  opponent,  I  waa  mof6 
practised; — I  had  a  cooler  judgment,  a  stronger 
mind,  and  courage  which,  if  not  ^ore  daring,  was, 
-at  all  events,  more  firm.  Albert  Hervey  was  no 
match  for  me  now,  no  more  than  he  had  been 
when  a  child.  I  felt  my  superiority ;  his  was  the 
impotent  choler  of  a  rash  and  ill-guided  boy; — 
mine  was  the  calm  equanimity, — the  vigorous  self- 
possession  of  a  man.  Yet  I  did  not  like  to  crush 
my  enemy.  I  looked  at  him;  I  would  much 
rather  have  opened  my  arms  to  embrace  him.  I 
know  not  how  it  was,  but,  at  the  very  moment 
that  he  was  insulting  me,  my  heart  yearned  towards 
him,  and  I  felt  an  irresistible  longing  to  be  beloved 
by  this  young  man.  Perhaps  it  was  that  he  was 
so  like  my  wife.  I  can  account  for  it  in  no 
other  way. 

"  Will  Mr.  Albert  Hervey,"  I  said,  in  a  calm 
voice,  '^  be  so  good  as  to  explain  himself  more 
fully ;"  and,  drawing  a  chair  towards  him,  I 
motioned  him  to  be  seated;  and  then,  taking  up 
my  position  upon  another,  I  looked  earnestly  into 
the  face  of  my  companion. 

The  extreme  coolness  which  I  exhibited  embar- 
rassed the  young  sailor.  He  seated  himself,  and 
endeavouring  to  conceal  his  confusion,  he  rendered 
it  all  the  more  apparent.  He  was  much  puzzled 
for  an  exordium;   he  did  not  exactly  know  the 
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I  pfecise  manner  in  which  it  befaoyed  him  to  ope 

\  his  proceedings.     After  a  pause,  daring  which 

scrutinized  with  a  searching  eye  the  oounienaiu 
of  my  opponent,  he  began — 

*^  When  we  were  boys,  Mr.  Jemingham,  son 
ten  or  fifteen  years  ago,  we  fought ;  it  was  in  ti 
garden,  if  I  mistake  not,  of  this  very  house." 

I  looked  upwards  with  the  air  of  a  man  who 

endeavouring  to  recollect  something ;  and,  tappii 

my  forehead  gently  with  three  fingers,  I  replic 

''  Ah !  so  we  did ;  and,  if  I  remember  rightly,  yc 

|i  came  off  second  bestf  Mr.  Hervey.     Heigho!"  ai 

I  I  heaved   a  deep  sigh.     ''Those  were  pleasa 

'.  times;   were  they  not? — But  you  were  gc»ng 

say  something ;   we  fought,  and  you  were  worst€ 
Well,  sir?" 

The  young  sailor  bit  his  lip,  and  his  countenan 
became  livid  with  ill-suppressed  wrath.  His  ej 
flashed;  but  when  they  caught  my  glance,  th 
were  instantly  lowered.  There  was  something 
calm,  yet  so  stem  in  my  aspect  at  that  momei 
that  the  brave  but  inexperienced  youth  who  co 
fronted  me  felt  abashed,  and,  in  spite  of  himsc 
he  tacitly  acknowledged  my  superiority.  It  \i 
wisdom  rebuking  anger; — a  painter  would  ha 
been  glad  of  such  a  model. 
j  Albert  Hervey  endeavoured  to  meet  me  wi 

i.  my  own  weapons ;  but  he  failed.     He  could  neiti 
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command  the  muscles,  of  his  face^  nor  modulate 
the  tones  of  his  voice;  so  that  the  look  and  accents, 
which  he  intended  to  be  the  representatives  of  a 
dignified  composure,  in  reality  betokened  nothing 
else  but  impotent  irascibility.  However,  to  do 
him  justice,  he  betrayed  no  symptom  of  fear. 

"Well,"  he  said,  "it  does  not  matter.  We 
fought; — it  was  about  my  cousin.  I  loved  her 
then ;  I  am  a  rough  sailor ;  I  am  a  man  of  few 
words,  Mr.  Jemingham ;  I  love  her  now,  better 
than  any  living  creature,  though  she  is  your  wife, 
sir.  But  this  is  nothing : — you  have  ill-treated  her; 
you  have  made  her  your  wife  only  to  insult  her. 
In  short,  sir,  I  have  come  here  to  tell  you  that  you 
are  no  better  than  a  brute." 

"  Vastly  fine ! — This  may  be  all  very  well  in  the 
gun-room,  or  on  the  quarter-deck;  but" — then  I 
checked  myself  suddenly; — ^"you  are  a  foolish, 
hot-headed  boy,  and  do  not  seem  to  know  what 
you  say." 

Albert  started  from  his  seat : — "  Look  you,  Mr. 
Jemingham,"  he  cried ;  and  he  clenched  his  fist 
as  he  spoke,  though  he  did  not  lift  up  his  hand ; 
"  I  have  come  here  purposely  to  insult  you ;  and, 
perhaps,  I  have  already  said  enough." 

"Upon  my  word,  sir,  these  are  strange  pro- 
ceedings. If  you  have  come  here  purposely  to 
insult  me,  I  think  that  it  would  have  been  equally 
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well  if  you  had  deferred  the  honour  of  your  call 
until,  sir, — until  I  had  breakfasted." 

"What,  8ir?— ^' 

"  Resume  your  seat,  and  listen  to  me.  I  am 
not,  as  you  see,  much  distempered  by  what  you 
have  said.  I  am  naturally  slow  to  wrath.  Perhaps 
you  will  say  that  my  forbearance  is  only  another 
name  for  cowardice.  Look  at  me ;  tell  me,  can- 
didly, whether  my  aspect  is  that  of  a  coward.  Is 
my  cheek  pale?  Do  my  limbs  tremble?  Docs 
my  voice  faltep?  Is  there  any  want  of  arrange- 
ment in  the  words  which  I  use  to  express  my 
sentiments?  In  short,  do  you  see  any  thing 
about  me,  which  warrants  a  supposition  that  I  am 
at  this  moment  the  victim  of  fear?" 

Albert  Hervey  made  no  answer.  But  his  silence 
was  a  sufficient  reply. 

"  Now,"  I  continued,  "  being  fully  convinced 
that,  in  the  sincerity  of  your  heart,  you  do  not 
believe  that  I  am  acting  under  the  influence  of 
fear,  I  will  venture  to  confess,  and  I  speak  sin- 
cerely, that  I  would  much  rather  see  you,  Mr. 
Hervey,  seated  at  that  table,  and  breaking  the 
bread  of  amity  beneath  my  roof,  than  I  would 
listen  to  the  gratuitous  insults  which  you  have 
come  here  purposely  to  put  upon  me.  Reflect,  sir: 
I  offer  you  my  friendship,  with  a  full  assurance 
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that  you  will  find  it  a  more  valuable  possession 
than  my  enmity.  What  you  have  already  said,  I 
will  forget,  and  seek  no  apology. for  the  words 
which,  I  think,  in  your  calmer  moments,,  you  will 
repent  of  ever  having  uttered." 

This  address^  conciliatory  as  it  was,  served 
rather  to  enhance,  than  to  assuage,  the  inward 
wrath  of  my  irritated  opponent ;  but  it  manifestly 
had  the  effect  of  quieting  his  external  vehemence* 
He  appeared  sensible  of  the  advantages  with  which 
my  calmness  invested  me,  and  though  that  calm- 
ness irritated  him  beyond  anything,  he  still  tried 
to  imitate  it ;  but  he  could  not. 

"  Mr.  Jemingham,*'  he  said,  **  I  am  ready  to 
Confess  that  in  this  strife  of  words,  I  am  no  match 
for  you.  I  cannot  talk  as  you  do;  I  never  could  : 
in  this  you  have  always  had  the  advantage  over  me. 
I  remember  that,,  when  a  boy,  I  used  to  say,  ^  If  I 
could  but  talk  like  Claude  Jemingham,  I  should—' 
But  no  matter  what;  these  retrospections  are 
'  idle.  SuflSce  it,  sir,  that  all  the  subtlety  of  your 
eloquence  is  entirely  thrown  away  upon  me, — ^that 
I  have  not  come  here  to  chop  logic,  but  to  deal 
with  you  honestly,  man  to  man,  after  a  plain 
straight-forward  fashion.  All  this  rhetoric  may  do 
well  enough  at  St.  Stephens,  but  if  you  think  that 
I  am  to  be  set  aside  with  a  few  soft  words  of  con- 
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ctated  irony,  Mr.  Jemi 

self  mfGmallT  mistakei 
porposelr  to  insull  you. 
"  So  yoa  say,     I  ai 
ptaud  the  wisdom  or 
pose ;  but  do  matter, 
that  you  bad  better  pul 
tit  doton  to  hreak/atL 
ship  V 
•'  No." 

"  Then  to  basiDesb 
"  I  would  ask  you  a  t 
of   a  gentleman,    have 
wife  V 

"  The  hoDOor  of  a  f 
called  upon  as  a  witni 
dinaty  occasion.  Bywh 
to  question  a  husband 
which  be  is  pleased  tc 
wife  2" 

"  Look  you,  Mr.  Jerr 
vey.  I  am  the  cousin,  i 
tire  of  your  most  unforti 
"  You  are  not,  sir.  ! 
"  True :  but  that  fetl 
therefore,  not  ^  fighting  c 
you  understand  me;"  i 
lumes.     The  whole  art  o 
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"  Not  at  all,  sir/'  I  replied ;  "  you  are  mistaken 
if  you  think  that  I  understand  you ;  for  I  must 
confess  that,  to  me  at  least,  your  conduct  is  alto- 
gether incomprehensible.  Is  a  husband  obliged  to 
render  an  account  of  his  actions  to  all  the  relatives 
of  his  wife  ?" 

"  I  don't  know  what  he  is  obliged  to  do.  You 
have  ill-treated  your  wife.  That  wife,  sir,  is  my 
cousin.  I  love  her  as  though  she  were  my  sister. 
I  am  an  orphan ;  and  she,  who  has  the  misfortune 
to  be  your  wife,  is  dearer  t%  me  than  the  whole 
world, — than  my  existence, — even  than  my  ho- 
nour." 

"  Well,  sir,'* — and,  in  spite  of  his  insolence,  my 
heart  yearned  towards  the  young  sailor  at  that 
moment.  There  was  something  in  the  conduct  of 
this  hot-headed  boy,  ill-judged,  intemperate,  and 
extravagant  as  it  was,  which  appeared  noble  and 
disinterested  in  my  eyes,  and  which,  though  I 
heartily  regretted,  I  could  not  altogether  reprehend. 
Some  men  would  have  attributed  the  behaviour  of 
Albert  Hervey  to  malice ;  I  attributed  it  to  gene- 
rosity. I  was  never  more  ready  in  my  life  to  forgive 
a  person  who  had  insulted  me.  I  was  willing  to 
bear  with  the  taunts  and  reproaches  of  my  ex- 
asperated cousin.  Every  time  that  I  looked  into 
his  fece,  I  thought  of  my  poor  £llen,  and  I  became 
gentle  as  a  lamb.    If  he  had  not  resembled  my 
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-^WelL^.^cwtkiMl  tke¥o««  sailor, ''it 
m:  ise  to  aoAem  dowm  mr  plvasesw    I  hate  yoi 
h  »  K7t  ikai  I  cBiy  joa  ;  it  is  not  that  joa  h«i 
aMnied  the  vioawi  whcm  I  havv  loredy  nooe  ca 
wbR  luar  deqplr.    If  to«  had  aaade  her  happy, 

Ton;  3resy  air,  indeed  I  shook 
-uom  ts$ak  to  m j  words»  ao 
I  kaie  not  reason  to  hate  joc 
maqf,  I  was  appointed  to  a  Tesse 
and  I  wwK  afanwd.  I  left  Ellen;  she  was  fidlc 
k>ahh.  and  happr  as  the  da j  was  long.  She  ha 
abvaTS  le^aided  me  with  kindness,  and  I  hope 
ibiL.  sixne  daT«  that  kindness  would  ripen  iot 
k>vi(.  I  heard  vvnr  name  mentioned,  Mr.  Jeming 
haoL*  and  I  rejoiced^  because  thej  told  me  yoi 
were  in  Indn.  I  sailed.  The  Tease!,  which  I  wm 
pelted  ux  went  to  the  Ciqie  and  to  Calcutta.  A 
the  bner  place  I  inquired  for  too,  and  I  learnt,  ti 
mr  mejqvesisible  mortification,  that  y oo  had  al 
ready  retsmed  to  England.  Well,  sir,  in  proces 
d"  time«  we  ako  remmed.  I  was  foil  of  Ik^;— 
oar  ship  was  paid  off;  and  I  prepared  immediately 
Rw  a  Tfesit  to  my  ancle  and  my  beloved  cousin 
What  I  have  found,  sir,  you  know  well  enough 
EUen  KTOur  wifo:  but  this  is  nothing;  I  couk 
haTe  bocne  this  with  tranquiUitr ;  for  I  knew  thai 
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my  poor  cousin  loved  you  with  all  the  fervour  of 
her  affectionate  soul.  But, — I  need  scarcely  con- 
tinue— ^you  know  the  rest.  My  cousin  is  dying  : 
you  have  killed  her.  You  are  no  better  than  a 
brute.  Oh,  sir !  if  she  had  been  my  wife,  I 
should  have  loved  her  and  treated  her  kindly. 
Though  I  had  been  able  to  do  nothing  else,  I 
should  have  lavished  on  her  the  fondness  of  a 
loving  heart.  Though  I  had  neither  riches  nor 
reputation,  I  should  have  bestowed  on  her  kind 
words  and  gentle  treatment :  I  should  have  pro- 
tected her.  Hark  you,  sir,  you  speak  of  cowardice : 
I  tell  you  that  you  are  the  grossest  of  cowards, — 
you  have  insulted  a  weak,  confiding  woman, — ^you 
have  trampled  upon,  and — and — and — you  have 
killed  her"  And  large  heavy  tears,  which  he  in 
vain  struggled  to  suppress,  rolled  down  the  fair 
cheeks  of  the  young  sailor. 

Verily,  he  had  his  revenge ;  what  I  suffered  at 
that  moment  no  words  can  describe. 

But  still  I  retained  my  self-possession — ''  Did 
Ellen  tell  you  this?''  I  said. 

**  No,  sir ;  and  this  it  is  which  makes  your  vil- 
lany  a  thousand  times  worse ;  your  wife  is  an 
angel  of  forgiveness ;  I  saw  her  yesterday,  and 
though  death  is  written  in  legible  characters 
upon  her  waxen  face,  and  though  I  know,  sir, 
that  this  is  your  doing,   she   says   that  she  is 

VOL.  III.  M 
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▼ery  hftppy^  and  that  you  are  the  kindeit  < 
hosbandi*'' 

**  And  what  reaaoo  has  Mr.  Albert  Hervey  fi 
thinking  that  his  ooosin  has  deceived  him  V^ 

**  I  have  be^  to  Norfolk — I  hare  seen  b 
parents  ^^-nny  aunt,  sir,  my  aunt  tells  me  that  yu 
hare  behaved  unto  her  daughter  tike  a  brute%" 

^^  And  you  believed  your  aunt  rather  than  yoc 
cousin  ?" 

**  NO)  sir, — I  then  resolved  that  I  would  defer  m 
j  udgment  until  I  had  heard  the  statemente  of  a  f  Aii 
person*  That  third  person  is  yourself.  I  hai 
asked,  and  received  no  answer.  I  have  accuse 
you,  and  you  have  not  defended  yourself.** 

''  I  have  not  defended  myself !  Was  ever  yet 
man,  with  one  spark  of  courage  in  his  breaa 
bullied  into  disavowing  a  chaige  of  this  extraord 
nary  nature  ?  Look  at  me ;— do  I  wear  the  appea 
ance  of  a  man  who  is  to  be  bullied  into  an  acknoi 
ledgment  of  any  kind  ?'* 

^  I  pay  no  regard  to  appearances,"  replied  tl 
sailor,  raising  his  voice,  and  looking  at  me  with 
threatening  aspect :  *'  I  confess  that  both  your  mi< 
and  your  language  are  those  of  a  brave  nnm,  ar 
what  is  more,  of  an  innocent  one.  Bat  actions  a: 
more  significant  than  either  words  or  looks — ^yc 
understand  me ;  I  have  called  you  several  times 
brute;  I  have  also  called  you  a  coward  and 
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murderer ;  but  you  look  at  me  with  a  quiet  eye, 
and  address  me  in  a  calm  voice.  What  am  I  to 
think  of  this  ?  If  words  cannot  move  you,  per- 
haps blows  will  be  equally  unsuccessful,''  and  as 
he  said  this,  he  clenched  his  fist,  and  whilst  his 
eyes  flashed,  and  his  whole  countenance  became 
Hvid  with  passion,  he  struck  me,  not  violently,  but 
with  a  most  insulting  gesture,  upon  the  chest. 

Human  endurance  has  its  limits;  the  strong- 
holds of  my  patience,  besieged  as  they  were, 
could  offer  no  further  resistance.  But  I  controlled 
myself  for  a  few  moments :  *^  Enough :"  I  said  in 
a  calm  voice,  and  having  taken  a  card  from 
a  Chinese  box,  which  was  standing  upon  a  marble* 
slab  in  the  room,  I  wrote  upon  it  Oriental  Club 
House f  and  threw  it  towards  my  hot-headed  cousin. 

He  stooped  to  pick  it  up,  and  was  preparing  to 
depart,  when  I  checked  him, — ^'^  A  word  before  you 
go ; — let  my  wife  know  nothing  of  what  has  passed 
between  us?" 

''  It  will  be  your  business,  sir,"  repUed  the  sailor, 
^*  to  keep  her  in  ignorance  of  this,  for  I  shall  never 
pass  your  threshold  again — ^never — *  We  shall 
meet  at  Philippi.' " 

'•  Stay  a  moment; — said  you  not  just  now,  that 
you  would  never  pass  my  threshold  again  ?  You 
shall  not,  sir,"  and  I  laid  my  hands  upon  his 
shoulder.    We  were  standing  by  an  open  window ; 
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1  eooM  not  resist  tbe  U 
•pMUue  beld  out  to  n 
plcDtifnlly  on  tbe  pre 
pnddl«  of  WKter,  direct 
at  tkkt  moment,  attract 

**  You  sh&]l  nevtr  cr 
foe  you  shall  go  out  of 

AiMJ  having  ssid  Ih 
saitor,  not  loru^ly,  i 
OBS  aiMJ  irresetible  he 
•restler,  of  «  fac«r  bale 
Mich  a  niaimer,  that  bU 
useless;  he  struggled, 
fiitite,  for  I  held  him 
6rm  ihao  a  tighteoed  t 
^r  a  nKMuent — it  was 
his  teeth  were  clencbe 
eyes,  tbe  natural  exjwe 
ally  soft,  burned  like  li 
seites  out  fearAilly.  P 
baby  ia  oay  aims ;  he  \ 
od'  the  ground ;  I  raise 
and,  sumniuning  all  i 
eSi>n,  t  ibrew  bim — 1  d 
out  of  the  n-indow. 

1  beard  a  splash,  aoi 
not  look  at  my  proet 
uloud.  and  di«w  down 
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I  raug  the  bell — "Wilson,"  said  I,  "  if  iltat  sailor 
getuleman^  who  came  here  this  morning,  applies 
again  for  admittance,  eject  him;  and,  hark  you, 
Wilson,  take  the  gentleman  his  hat ;  you  will  find 
him  somewhere  or  other  rolling  about  the  lawn; 
and  when  you  have  done  that,  Wilson,  you  may 
brir^  my  breakfast  J* 

When  I  had  despatched  my  meal,  I  repaired 
inmxediately  to  the  chamber  of  my  sick  wife. — 
''  Ellen,"  I  said,  **  once  more,  I  am  compelled 
to  quit  you,  my  love;  I  have  other  business 
in  London  to-day;  but  very  likely  it  will  be 
the  lastf  therefore,  you  must  console  yourself 
with  this  reflection:  it  will   be  all  over  to-mor- 


row. 


"  Do  you  think  that  you  shall  be  home  to  break- 
fast?" asked  Ellen,  in  an  endearing  voice. 

"  To  breakfast, — why  that,  my  love,  depends  upon 
circumstances^^  I  replied. 

"  By  the  bye,"  I  continued,  "  you  have  had  a 
visit  since  I  saw  you  last,  Ellen." 

"  Oh,  yes !"  rejoined  my  wife,  in  tones  of  unaf- 
fected joy,  "  my  cousin,  Albert,  has  been  here ; 
have  you  seen  him  ?"  Then  she  added  coaxingly, 
"  I  hope,  Claude,  that  you  will  be  very  civil  to  my 
poor  cousin,  for  he  is  an  orphan." 

"  And,  therefore,  I  know  how  to  feel  for  him  ; 
oh,  yes !  I  will  be  very  civil." 
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''  But,  have  you  seen  him,  my  love  ?  He  said 
that  he  would  be  here  early  this  morning/' 

'^  I  have  seen  him.  He  is  a  very  nice  young 
man,  and  very  much  Uke  you,  Ellen." 

''  Do  you  think  so  ?  I  am  glad  of  that  Then 
you  will  promise  to  be  very  kind  to  my  cousin." 

"  Oh !  yes ;  very.  By  the  bye,  perhaps,  my 
friend  ***,  who  is  in  the  Admiralty,  might  procure 
his  promotion." 

Ellen's  pale  face  gUstened  with  an  expression  of 
gratitude  and  joy.  "  You  are,  indeed,  a  kind- 
hearted  creature,"  she  exclaimed.  "  How  happy  I 
am  in  such  a  husband.  How  truly  thankful  / 
ought  to  be ;"  and,  as  she  said  this,  she  threw  her 
arms  around  my  neck,  and  kissed  my  burning 
forehead,  which  felt  at  that  moment  as  though 
'*  Luke's  iron  crown"  were  encircling  it. 

I  spent  several  hours  in  the  sick-chamber  of 
my  wife,  and  then  having  mounted  my  horse,  I  set 
out  for  London. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  whole  world  so  good  for 
a  man  who  is  bent  upon  a  dangerous  undertaking, 
as  a  brisk  ride  upon  a  spirited  animal,  especially 
when  the  sun  shines  and  there  is  an  invigorating 
freshness  in  the  atmosphere.  Nothing  equally 
with  this  dispels  our  gloomy  forebodings;  nothing 
is  more  cheering,  nothing  more  animating.  For 
my  part,  I  would  never  go  into  a  battle  except 
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as  a  mounted  officer.  A  coward  upon  foot  is 
often  a  hero  upon  horseback.  Sometimes,  though 
the  converse  of  this  is  to  be  met  with,  I  know 
some  men  who  would  much  rather  face  the  enemy 
than  bestride  a  spirited  horse. 
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'^  But,  have  you  Been} 
that  he  would  be  here  f . - 

''  I  have  Been  luir  '^  "" 
man,  and  very  mxy 

"  Do  you  thi'.  : 
you  will  inpom* 

"Oh!  J 
friend  ••* 
hiapror 

EU 
gnf' 
hr 


CHAPTER  XI. 


Mymiierieay 
Ai  in  a  glass  present  me  the  rent  face 
Of  an  unguided  youth. 


FotD. 


I  RODE  at  once  to  *  *  *  Square,  where  Lord  Leices^ 
ter  was  then  residing.  I  knew  nobody  more  fit 
than  my  old  school-fellow  to  take  care  of  mv  ho- 
nour,  and  to  see  that  I  was  put  to  death  in  the 
regular  way  of  business.  It  is  some  consolation 
upon  these  occasions  to  feel  that  one  has  a 
friend. 

I  found  his  Lordship  at  home. — "  Leicester/'  I 
said,  and  there  was  a  gaiety  in  the  tones  of  mv 
voice,  wliich,  after  all,  was  not  very  artificial,  for, 
in  truth,  I  was  but  little  terrified  by  the  prospects 
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of  approaching  danger ;    ^'  Leicester,   I  stand  in 
need  of  your  assistance,  being  involved — ^" 

"  Involved,  my  dear  Jemingham,"  interrupted 
my  friend  with  an  air  of  astonishment,  which  made 
me  laugh.  **  You  involved  !  we  shall  hear  next  that 
Lord  G is  a  beggar,  and  Jew  R ,  a  bank- 
rupt. By  Jupiter!  you  cannot  be  serious,"  and  Lei- 
cester looked  unwontedly  grave. 

I  was  highly  amused.  *'  I  certainly  do  not  meuii 
that  I  have  any  pecuniary  embarrassments:  the 
fact  is,  my  dear  Leicester,  that  a  hot-heated  young 
sailor,  who  has  the  honour  to  be  a  cousin  of  my 
wife,  having  taken  it  into  his  head  to  insult  me,  I 
took  it  into  mine,/M7r  consequeni,  to  eject  him  this 
morning  out  of  a  window,  which  was  fortunately 
upon  the  ground* floor,  or  the  lower  deck,  as  he 
would  have  called  it.  Now,  little  disagrimem  of 
this  kind  are  best  settled  out  of  hand ;  my  frieild 
seems  to  cherish  an  exorbitant  desire  of  shooting, 
or  being  shot  by,  your  humble  servant.  God  only 
knows  how  willing  I  was  to  spare  the  boy.  He 
called  me  a  brute,  I  said  nothing ;  a  coward,  I  did 
not  retort ;  a  murderer,  I  was  patient  as  a  lamb. 
He  struck  me,  and  I  threw  him  out  of  window. 
Now,  Leicester,  you  must  do  me  the  favour  of 
settling  the  when  and  the  where  for  your  friend." 

To  my  great  astonishment  Leicester  did  not 
laugh :  he  did  not  even  so  much  as  smile.     I  ex- 
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pected  that  ^  burst  of  merriment  would  have  1 
lowed  the  completion  of  my  story ;  but  Leice 
]  was  in  no  mood  for  laughter.     I  looked  at  hi 

there  was  an  expression  of  thoughtful  despoodei 
in  his  face  which  was  quite  unusual.  The  sui 
joyous  look,  which  was  always  wont  to  anini 
his  fine  countenance,  had  entirely  gone  firom  h 
He  was  sad.  It  was  too  evident  that  there  ^ 
a  weight  of  anguish  pressing  heavily  upon 
heart. 

^'  My  dear  Jemingham/'  he  said,  and  there ' 
that  in  th^  tones  of  his  voice  which  accon 
with  the  aspect  of  his  face ;  *'  I  am  sorry,  i 
sorry  indeed,  that  I  cannot  oblige  you  in  i 
instance.  You  must  apply  to  somebody  e 
To  speak  truth,  I  am  critically  situated; 
thing  but  the  most  urgent  necessity  could  ( 
drive  me  to  withhold  my  compliance  from  m 
you  have  just  asked  at  my  hands.  The  fact 
that  to-morrow  morning,  I — 1 — I  am  engaged.** 

"  Engaged, — why,  you  don't  mean  to  say  i 
you  have  a  little  affair  of  your  own  on  hand  at  i 
moment.  If  you  have,  we  will  go  together,  i 
officiate  mutually  for  one  another." 

"  You   are  mistaken,   Jemingham, — I    am 
going  to  fight ;  would  to  God  that  there  was 
thing  worse  than  a  duel  in  store  for  me  to-u 
row'" 
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** Nothing  woree,-^why,  what  is  the  matter? 
You  alarm  me.    Are  you  going  to  be  hanged  ?" 

'^  Worse,  still,"^/  am  going  to  bi  married,'^  and 
he  struck  his  forehead  with  the  gesture  of  a  mad* 
man. 

Never  was  the  human  voice  expressive  of  more 
intolerable  anguish  than  was  Leicester's,  when»  in 
the  extremity  of  his  desolation,  he  cried  out, ''  /  am 
going  to  be  married !"  It  was  a  regular  Greek  tra* 
gedy  cry, — the  most  heart-rending  that  ever  was 
uttered.  It  said  plainly  enough,  a«roXii>Xci !  or,  / 
am  utterly  undone. 

As  for  myself,  I  was  thunderstruck.  If  Leicester 
had  informed  me  that  he  had  turned  saint,  I  could 
not  have  been  more  astounded.  '^Married!''  I 
exclaimed,  '*  and  to  whom  ?  Nunquam  vidi  vuUum 
minui  nupiialemj  as  Erasmus  saith.  By  the  torch 
of  Hymen  1  I  must  don  the  marriage  garmept, 
and  put  aside  the  armour  of  war.  But  jesting 
apart,  my  dear  Leicester,  are  you  really  about 
to  perpeUftte  the  rash  action  of  which  you 
speak  ?•* 

"  I  am." 

^*  And  will  you  allow  me  to  ask  the  nam^  of  the 
future  Lady  Leicester  Y* 

$4  i^isg  •#«y"  and  as  he  uttered  the  nvm,  thf 
face  of  my  poor  friend  was  crimsoned  to  the  very 
forehea4* 
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"Miss  ♦♦♦  !"  I  absolutely  screamed,  "what, 
Miss  ♦♦♦,  the  actressl  Are  you  mad  V* 

"  /  have  beerif  Jerningham ;  you  feel  for  me,  do 
you  not?  By  G — ,  it  is  too  true.  I  am  a  lost  man ; 
my  only  hope  is,  that  I  may  die  before  the  mor- 
row.    Jerningham,  only  think  that  I  should  marry 

that  infernal !"  and  he  used  a  word,  which, 

however  coarse,  was,  alas !  the  most  appropriate 
epithet  that  could  be  applied  to  the  future  Lady 
Leicester. 

I  forgot  my  own  troubles  immediately.  Albert 
Hervey  and  his  insults  passed  away  from  my  mind. 
What  was  the  prospect  of  an  ordinary  duel  to  that 
of  the  absolute  ruin  which  was  impending  over 
my  poor  friend  ?  Leicester  was  a  drowning  man ; 
I  beheld  him  sinking,  and  it  behoved  me  to  exert 
all  my  energies  that  I  might  rescue  him  from  a 
fate  a  thousand  times  more  terrible  than  death. 

"  Leicester,'*  I  exclaimed,  "  this  must  not  be. 
Thank  God  that  I  have  come  hither  in  time  to  save 
you,  my  friend.  Let  what  will  happen,  you  must 
break  off  this  match.'' 

"  I  cannot ;  it  is  too  late.  I  have  promised. 
She  has  it  in  writing.  Every  thing  is  appointed 
for  to-morrow.  Besides,  she  is  with  child ;  and  if 
I  do  not  marry  her,  she  swears  by  all  that  is  holy, 
she  will  action  me  in  the  public  courts.  This 
would  be  still  worse,  Jerningham.   As  it  is,  I  shall 
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only  be  scouted  as  a  fool,  and  cast  out  of  all  de- 
cent society;  but  if  I  do  not  marry  the  girl,  I  shall 
be  held  up  before  the  whole  world  as  a  profligate, 
a  liar,  and  a  scoundrel.  I  shall  become  'a  world's 
wonder,'  the  butt  of  every  newspaper  writer,  the 
hero  of  every  brothel,  the  contempt  of  every  good 
man.  The  very  thought  of  such  a  thing  is  insup- 
portable," and  he  laid  his  head  upon  the  table, 
and  groaned  piteously. 

"  Is  there  no  alternative?" 

Leicester  did  not  answer ;  but  he  slowly  lifted 
up  his  head,  and  for  a  few  moments  he  appeared 
to  be  absorbed  in  profound  thought.  Presently 
his  countenance  brightened  up.  It  was  a  ray  of 
sunshine  bursting  through  a  fog.  A  cheering 
thought  had  flashed  across  his  brain.  ^'  Are  you 
a  good  shot,  Jemingham  ?"  he  asked. 

'^  Very  fair,  I  could  hit  an  elephant  at  the  dis- 
tance of  ten  yards,  or  the  duchess   of  -,  at 

forty.  But  why  do  you  ask  this  question  ;  lei 
us  think  of  your  own  affairs." 

"  I  am  thinking  of  them.  Do  you  think  that 
you  could  contrive  to  kill  your  man,  to-morrow 
morning  ?" 

**  God  forbid  !  I  have  no  ambition  to  be  a  mur- 
derer.    Besides,  the  man  is  my  wife's  cousin." 

•'  So  much  the  better.  One's  wife's  cousins  are 
always  best  out  of  the  way.     Cousins  are  privi- 
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"  But,  have  you  seen  him,  my  love  ?  He  as 
that  be  would  be  here  early  this  morning/' 

''  I  have  seen  him.  He  is  a  very  nice  you) 
man,  and  very  much  like  you,  Ellen/' 

'^  Do  you  think  so  ?  I  am  glad  of  that  Th 
you  will  promise  to  be  very  kind  to  my  cousin/' 

"  Oh !    yes ;    very.     By  the  bye,  perhaps,  i 
j  friend  ♦♦♦,  who  is  in  the  Admiralty,  might  proci 

his  promotion/' 

Ellen's  pale  face  glistened  ¥dth  an  expression 
gratitude  and  joy.  ^*  You  are,  indeed,  a  kii 
hearted  creature,"  she  exclaimed.  "  How  happ] 
am  in  such  a  husband,  (low  truly  thankfu 
ought  to  be ;"  and,  as  she  said  this,  she  threw  1 
arms  around  my  neck,  and  kissed  my  bumi 
forehead,  which  felt  at  that  moment  as  thou 
*'  Luke's  iron  crown"  were  encircling  it. 

I  spent  several  hours  in  the  sick-chamber 
my  wife,  and  then  having  mounted  my  horse,  I 
out  for  London. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  whole  world  so  good 
a  man  who  is  bent  upon  a  dangerous  undertakii 
as  a  brisk  ride  upon  a  spirited  animal,  especia 
when  the  sun  shines  and  there  is  an  invigorati 
freshness  in  the  atmosphere.  Nothing  equa 
with  this  dispels  our  gloomy  forebodings;  nothi 
is  more  cheering,  nothing  more  animating.  ] 
my  part,  I  would  never  go  into  a  battle  exct 
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as  a  mounted  officer.  A  coward  upon  foot  is 
often  a  hero  upon  horseback.  Sometimes,  though 
the  converse  of  this  is  to  be  met  with,  I  know 
some  men  who  would  much  rather  face  the  enemy 
than  bestride  a  spirited  horse. 
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be  mine,  and  the  estates  are  mortgaged  so  deeply 
that  I  could  not  raise  another  sixpence  upon  them 
to  save  my  life  or  my  reputation.  Oh  !  that  I  had 
never  handled  a  cue,  or  looked  upon  that  cursed 
rouge  et  noir  table!  The  wealth  of  the  whole 
Indies  is  nothing  to  a  man  when  a  gambling 
devil  has  taken  possession  of  his  soul." 

"  Then  you  have  not  wherewithal  to  compro- 
mise this  unfortunate  business." 

"  No ;" — and  in  that  little  monosyllable  there 
was  a  world  of  agony  and  desolation. 

"  Tell  me,"  I  said,  "  the  exact  sum  which  the 
extortionate  woman  requires.  Perhaps,  after  all, 
my  dear  Leicester,  this  is  not  such  a  very  hope- 
less case." 

"  I  am  afraid  it  is.  The  cursed  horse-leech  de- 
mands no  less  than  twenty  thousand  pounds.  Half 
of  it  to  be  settled  upon  herself,  the  other  half  upon 
the  child  that  is  in  her  womb,  and,  after  all,  (this 
is  the  agony  of  the  thing,)  I  am  by  no  means  cer- 
tain that  the  unborn  infant  is  my  own.  Oh! 
Leicester,  Leicester !  that  ever  thou  shouldst  have 
been  such  a  fool ! " 

*  Twenty  thousand  pounds  !" 

"  Yes,  and  I  am  terribly  involved.  My  pecu- 
niary affairs  are  so  entangled,  that  when  I  en- 
deavour to  look  into  them  my  mind  goes  almost 
distracted.     There  is  such  a  labyrinth !  Theseiis 
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as  a  mounted  officer.  A  coward  upon  foot  is 
often  a  hero  upon  horseback.  Sometimes^  though 
the  converse  of  this  is  to  be  met  with^  I  know 
some  men  who  would  much  rather  face  the  enemy 
than  bestride  a  spirited  horse. 
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rosity  I  cannot  coaunt  to  pro6t  by  it;  no,  Je^ 
Bingham,  you  have  other  claima,  you  have  «  vtife 
and  family,  and  many  frieods,  much  more  de- 
serving of  this  kindnesa  than  a  ruined  apendUirifl 
like  my  self." 

Id  reality  1  fully  estimat«d  the  Btncerity  with 
which  Lord  LMoeater  deelitwd  to  accapt  my  prof- 
fered  bounty.  I  gave  him  cndit  for  the  belt  ts- 
tentions,  though  I  pretended,  ai  a  matter  t^  expe- 
diency, to  think  that  hia  real  motiree  were  very 
different  from  his  ostensible  ones.  "  If  Lord 
Leicester,"  I  said,  and  there  was  a  rebukefol 
seventy  in  the  artificial  tones  of  my  voice ;  "  can* 
not  bear  to  be  beholden  to  one  whom  be  has 
known  since  his  early  boyhood,  it  ii  ft  proof  that 
there  are  some  natures  which  are  more  generous 
in  giving  than  in  receiving ;  and  that  beosvolrace 
is  sometimes  nothing  more  than  the  minister  of 
pride.  Do  you  know,  Leicester,  that  a  great  mind 
exhibits  itself  as  much  in  its  readiness  to  racwve,  as 
to  confer  an  obligation.  But  setting  this  asidfii 
the  benefit  is  mutual.  Perhaps,  if  it  were  to  be 
weighed  fairly,  I  should  be  found  to  have  derived 
the  greatest  measure  of  happiness  from  the  ar- 
rangement I  have  made.  Let  us  change  places  for 
a  moment.  If  I  were  on  the  brink  of  a  [Hvcipice 
would  you  not  willingly  part  with  this  sum  to  save 
me  from  inevitable  perdition ;  and  would  you  not 
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be  unutterably  distressed  if  I  were  to  say  to  you, 
^  I  applaud  your  generosity,  but  I  canoot  conde- 
scend to  profit  by  it?'  There,  take  the  money; 
and  that  you  may  not  think  that  the  obligation  I 
have  conferred  on  you  is  so  weighty  as  to  be  alto* 
gether  insupportable,  know,  firstly,  that  if  I  were 
to  write  an  order  for  five  times  that  amount  I 
should  still  be  possessed  of  a  competency ;  and| 
secondly,  that  by  giving  me  your  note  of  hand| 
promising  to  repay  me  sine  die,  you  will  be  able  to 
regard  yourself  merely  in  the  light  of  a  borrower, 
my  dear  Leicester.  And,  d — n  it,  the  man  who, 
like  yourself,  has  borrowed  money  from  half  the 
Jews  in  London,  need  not  blush  to  accept  a  loan 
from  the  oldest  friend  he  possesses  in  the  world. 
So  now  no  more  words,  but  let  us  start  at  once  for 
the  Oriental,  or  my  friend,  Albert  Hervey,  will 
think  that  I  have  less  valour  than  discretion." 

Leicester  rose  from  his  seat,  and  grasping  my 
hand  with  a  fervour  which  repaid  me  amply  for  all 
that  I  had  done,  he  poured  forth  a  torrent  of 
grateful  eloquence  from  the  over-brimming  chalice 
of  his  heart.  ^^  You  do  not  know  half,"  he  said, 
**  of  what  you  have  done  for  me,  my  friend.  You 
have  rescued  me  from  the  clutches  of  this  vile 
Jezebel,  and  have  placed  it  in  my  power,  even 
now,  at  the  eleventh  hour,  to  become  a  better 
man.    Jemingham,  I  have  been  playing  the  fool 
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exceedingly  for  many  years  past.  Perhaps 
evil  habits  have  taken  root  so  deeply  in  my  coi 
tution  that  I  shall  find  it  difficult  to  weed  i 
out ;  but  I  will  try ;  I  will  put  my  shoulder  to 
wheely  and  exert  all  my  energies  to  extricate 
floundering  vehicle  from  the  slough  of  profli| 
which  it  has  been  immersed  in  of  late.  The 
step  along  the  path  of  regeneration,  which  I  ini 
to  take  is — to  marry.'* 

"  To  marry!  why,  I  was  hojnng  that,  at 
events,  you  had  escaped  that  calamity.  You 
no  sooner  out  of  one  fire  than  you  rush  headi 
into  another.  Are  you  mad?  Rightly  saith 
Roman  '  Quos  Deus  vult  perdere  prius  dementcU 

"  No;  no,  Jemingham,  you  mistake, — *  I 
not  mad,  most  noble  Festus.'  The  benefit 
have  conferred  upon  me  is  much  greater  than 
suppose.  You  have  rescued  me  from  a  bun 
fiery  furnace  to  plunge  me  into  the  Pool  of 
thesda.  I  shall  be  made  whole  by  matrimc 
cripple  as  I  have  been  for  many  years  past." 

"  1   congratulate   you,    Leicester,"    I    retun 
laughing,    "  upon    this    accession    of    scripti 
knowledge.     Tis  sgmething  new :   you   have 
been  long  possessed  of  this  biblical  information 

"  The  sick  man  resorts  to  the  physician," 
plied   Leicester,  "  and  the  mind  may  be  brui 
and  broken  equally  with  the  body,  Jerningb 
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Non  sum  qualis  eram.     Of  course  you  will  dine 
with  me  to-day." 

"  Volontiers;  but  tell  me,  Leicester,  who  is  the 
guardiau  angel  presiding  over  your  pool  of 
Bethesda.  I  am  very  curious  to  know  whether 
you  are  an  object  of  envy  or  of  commiseration." 

«  My  guardian  angel  is  a  friend  of  thine, 
Jemingham.  She  is  one  too,  whom  I  have  long 
loved,  though  vainly,  as  it  proved,  for  some  years 
You  smile.  Believe  me,  my  friend,  that  in  the 
very  midst  of  all  my  unchaste  desires,  I  have 
cherished  the  pure  flame  of  one  hallowed  affection. 
I  am  not  deceiving  you.  One  holy  love,  like  a 
rose-tree  blossoming  in  a  wilderness,  has  grown 
up  in  my  heart  of  hearts,  unsullied  by  the  rude 
contact  of  my  many  contaminating  lusts.  Yes, 
Jemingham,  believe  me,  I  have  loved,  and  do  still 
love,  with  all  the  strength  of  my  soul,  the  beauti- 
ful virgin-widow — the  incomparable  Lady  Jaspar 
Jerdan.*' 

'*  Lady  Jaspar  Jerdan !  Do  you  call  it  holy  to 
love  another  man's  wife  ?" 

''  She  is  a  widow.  Sir  Jaspar  is  dead.  He  died 
in  December  last.  The  first  frost  afler  his  mar- 
riage was  the  death  of  him." 

*'  I  am  aware  of  that.  But  Lady  Jaspar  Jerdan 
has  not  always  been  a  widow." 

**  Nor  has  she  always  been  Lady  Jaspar  Jerdan. 
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I  have  known  her  for  several  yearsy  though  she  is 
now  scarcely  eighteen ;  and  I  would  have  married 
her,  before  the  old  Baronet  had  put  in  his  claims, 
but  that  Ponxxly  who  you  know  was  her  brother^ 
happened  to  be  too  well  acquainted  with  the  pro- 
fligate tenour  of  my  ways.  Sir  Charles  had  ooe 
viitue  ;  he  was  doatingly  fond  of  his  sister,  and, 
though,  as  I  really  believe,  he  liked  me  better  than 
any  man  in  England,  he  would  not  give  his  con- 
sent that  I  should  become  the  husband  of  his  fa- 
vourite. '  No,  no,  Leicester,'  he  said,  'you  are  a 
devilish  good  fellow  in  your  way,  but  I  know  yea 
too  well  to  believe  that  you  are  likely  to  make  my 
sweet  sister  happy/  In  vain  I  protested  that  I 
would  reform, — that  I  would  eschew  the  vanities 
of  the  world,  and  go  into  holy  orders  if  that  would 
reconcile  his  conscience.  Poroon  was  inflexible ; 
and  in  spite  of  my  disappointment  I  could  not  help 
applauding  his  honesty.  '  But  she  loves  me,'  I 
cried  in  an  agony  of  despair.  'I  know  it,' 
replied  Poroon.  '  She  will  never  be  happy 
without  me,'  said  I.  'She  will  never  be  happy 
with  you,'  said  Sit  Charles.  And  thus  the  trans- 
action was  ended." 

''And  you  think  that  the  widow  will  have  you?" 
**  Undoubtedly,"  replied  L^ester,  "and  she  has 
five  thousand  a-year." 

"Then  I  will  congratulate  you ;  bat  now  let  us 
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be  off,  without  lods  of  time,  to  the  Oriental.  By 
the  bye,  my  horses  are  at  the  door;  we  may  as  well 
dismount  Watson  and  send  him  au  piwi  to  the 
Club-house.  I  should  like  you  to  bestride  that 
beast ;  it  is  a  new  purchasSi  and  I  think  a  very 
good  one/' 

'^  I  am  quite  ready/'  relied  Leicester,  '^  and  we 
will  call  upon  ♦  *  ♦,  on  our  way,  to  tell  her 
that  she  may  sing  <  Willow,'  and  cut  up  her  mar- 
riage garments  to  make  baby-frocks  withal." 

"  We  will  call  there  upon  our  way  home,"  said 
I,  ^*  for  I  doubt  not  but  that  I  have  already  been 
inquired  after,  and  found  wanting,  at  the  Ort- 
ental.'' 

All  duels  are  pretty  much  alike.  For  the  most 
part,  in  historical  works  of  this  nature,  they  go  off 
with  an  uncommon  degree  of  flatness.  They  are 
dull  enough  in  the  action,  and  ten  times  more  dull 
in  description.  A  leaden  monotony  pervades  them. 
Oh  !  for  the  old  times  of  jousts,  tourneys,  and 
ladies'  favours. 

I  had  no  idea  of  firing  in  the  air,  when  mine 
enemy  had  taken  the  unwarrantable  liberty  of 
bearding  me  in  my  own  breakfast-room.  This 
was  a  stretch  of  generosity  beyond  me :  besides,  I 
was  an  excellent  pistol-shot,  and  I  did  not  like  to 
neglect  such  an  opportunity  of  exhibiting  my 
qualifications  in  this  line.     We  met  somewhere 
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near  Fulhaiu.  The  effect  of  my  first  sh( 
such,  that  1  had  no  occasion  for  anotbe; 
BpliDtered  the  radius,  or  one  of  the  lower  bo 
my  enemy's  right  arm.  The  ball  came  in  c 
with  the  fated  member  just  as  its  unfortimat 
prietor  was  lowering  it,  afier  having  discharg 
pistol  very  unsuccessfully  at  my  head. 

Poor  Albert  Hervey !     He  never   went  i 
again.     He  was  a  cripple  to  the  end  of  his  d 
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CHAPTER  XII. 


Thou  art  in  thy  religion  an  atheist, — in  thy  condition 
a  car,^in  thy  diet  an  epicure, — in  thy  last  a  goat, — in 
thy  sleep  a  hog; — then  tak'st  upon  tBee  the  habitof  a 
grare  physician,  but  art,  indeed,  an  imposterous  empiric. 

Fobd's  Lover' i  Melancholy. 

How  fares  thee,  lady  ? 

Dead ! 

Dead! 

Ford's  Broken  Heart, 


'*  Then 'there  is  no  hope,  Doctor,*'  I  said, — "no 
glimmering  of  hope.  Your  patient  must  die. 
Doctor,  eh  ?    Oh  !  horror  of  horrors ! " 

Reader,  I  was  alluding  to  my  wife,  and  not  to 
poor  Albert  Hervey,  who  was  going  on  very  well 
with  the  stump  of  his  right  arm,  and  a  pension, 
which  I,  with  a  generosity  much  exceeding  that 
of  *  the  country,'  which  only  rewards  those  who 
fight  ybr  her,  had  settled  upon  the  young  sailor 
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for  fighting  against  me,  in  the  true  spirit  of  Christian 
charity.  One  has  no  right  to  splinter  a  man's 
arm  without  paying  him  handsomely  for  his  loss. 

But  to  do  the  young  sailor  justice,  he  was  not 
one  whose  wounds  were  to  be  healed  by  the  appli- 
cation of  a  golden  ointment.  He  was  a  youth  of 
infinite  spirit,  and  scorned  to  be  beholden  to  his 
enemy.  Yet  he  was  not  implacable ;  on  the  con- 
trary, his  nature  was  gentle,  generous,  and  forgiv- 
ing; but  the  gentlest  when  they  are  roused  to 
anger,  are  wont  to  be  the  most  violent,  and  Albert 
Hervey  having  once  encouraged  the  belief  that  I 
was  ill-treating  his  cousin,  hated  me  with  a  vehe- 
mence of  hatred  quite  foreign  to  the  kindliness  of 
his  disposition.  What  that  hatred  caused  him  to 
do,  and  what  it  caused  him  to  suffer,  has  already 
found  a  record  in  these  pages. 

But  Albert  Hervey  having  insulted  me, — ^having 
bearded  me,  and  having  fought  with  me,  was  satis- 
fied. He  conceived  that  he  had  done  all  that  it 
behoved  him  to  do  upon  this  occasion,— -and  when 
he  thought  of  the  forbearance  which  I  had  exer- 
dsed  towards  him,  of  his  cousin  Ellen's  repeated 
declarations  of  my  kindness,  and  of  Mrs.  Hervey*s 
malicious  disposition,  which  he  himsdf  was  well 
acquainted  with,  to  his  cost ;  he  began  to  thmk 
that  he  had  been  too  intemperate, — that  he  had 
gone  to  work  in  a  threatening,  nrthless,  manner, 
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which  little  became  him,  and  one  regret  naturally 
giving  birth  to  another,  at  length  he  entertained  a 
full  conviction  that  he  had  been  acting  unworthily 
all  along.  The  sick-chamber  is  the  place  of  all 
others  to  foster  reflections  of  this  nature ;  and  one 
day, — for  I  never  neglected  my  diurnal  visit  to 
the  lodgings  of  the  wounded  man, — to  my  great 
astonishment  he  confessed  his  error,  regretted  the 
rashness  of  his  conduct,  and  intreating  me  to  for- 
give his  offence,  declared  that  my  kindness  and 
generosity  had  found  their  way  to  his  heart,  and 
that  he  should  never  do  otherwise  than  love  me  all 
the  remainder  of  his  days.  Need  I  say  that  I 
eagerly  embraced  my  brave  cousin's  offers  of 
friendship  ?  I  was  delighted ;  my  heart  clave  to 
the  generous  young  sailor,  aod  before  he  had 
quitted  the  sick-room,  all  unknown  to  him,  I  had 
settled  upon  him  an  annuity  of  two  hundred  a 
year. 

All  this  would  have  been  well  enough  if  I  could, 
in  any  way,  have  contrived  to  keep  poor  Ellen  in 
ignorance  of  what  had  passed.  But  all  my  pre- 
cautions were  unavailing ;  she  became  acquainted 
with  the  truth ;  and  the  excitement  attending  upon 
this  knowledge  aggravated  her  disease  to  an  alarm- 
ing extent.  It  was  evident  to  all  who  saw  her 
that  the  crisis  was  rapidly  approaching. 

^^  Then  there  is  no  hope,  Doctor/'  I  said ;  '^  i^p 
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glimmeriiig  of  hope  ?"  And  there  was  a  wil< 
in  my  manner,  as  I  spoke,  which  betokene 
intensity  of  my  wretchedness. 

**  I  do  not  say,  Mr.  Jemingham,"  repliec 

,  in  a  kind  voice,  for  he  was  a  benei 

man ;  '^  I  do  not  say  that  there  is  no  hope : 
is  always  hope.    We  must  remove  oor  patiei 
may  profit  her  to  inhale  the  atmosphere  of  a  d 
climate,  Mr.  Jemingham." 

"  Right,  right.  Dr. !"  I  gasped,  my  ac 

resembling  those  of  a  condemned  criminal, 
he  is  first  told  that  there  is  a  chance  of  a  rep 
"  Right ;  we   must  remove  our  patient,   as 

sayest, — a  milder  climate,  Dr. ?  Whither 

we  go  ?     To  Rome,  Malta,  Madeira  ?   oh ! 
where  in  the  world.     I  would  go  barefoot  t 
Antipodes,  if    I    thought  that   I  could  savi 
wife.'* 

"  I  would   recommeud    Madeira,"   replied 

;  "the  climate  is  in  every  respect  suii 

and  the  facility  of  communication  between 
island  and  ourselves  is  very  great,  as  you  I 
Mr.  Jemingham.  You  will  be  able  to  pr 
much  better  accommodation  for  an  invalid  ii 
of  our  large  East-India  merchantmen  thai 
other  species  of  vessel,  whatever  part  of  the  ' 
they  may  be  voyaging  to.  Besides,  you  w 
eatirely  spared  the  inconvenience  of  all  land-t 
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which,  I  need  not  tell  you,  is  an  inestimable  ad- 
vantage,  when  we  consider  the  weakly  state  of  our 

patient."     And   having  said  this,  Dr.  rose 

from  his  seat^  and  was  about  to  depart,  when  I 
withheld  him. 

I  laid  my  hand  upon  the  arm  of  the  physician. 
"  Stay,  Doctor,"  I  cried.  "  We  will  go  to  Madeira, 
— Ellen  and  I,  and  our  children.  We  will  start 
to-morrow, —to-day, — this  very  hour!  We  will 
all  go  together,  and  you  shall  come  with  us ;  yes, 
Doctor,  indeed  you  must.  I  will  take  no  excuse  ; 
for  what  can  we  do  without  you  ?  we  shall  be  as 
sheep  without  the  shepherd.  Doctor,  you  must 
come." 

I  was  raving.  I  did  not  know  what  I  said.  My 
miseries  had  made  me  wild. 

Dr. spoke  soothingly  to  me ;  but  still  I 

did  nothing  but  cry,  '^  Doctor,  you  must  come  with 
us ;  for  what  shall  we  do  without  you  ?  " 

At  length  I  became  more  tranquil,  and  I  began 
to  marshal  my  ideas.  "Look  you.  Doctor,"  I 
said,  "you  will  have  to  give  up  your  practice. 
True,  but  only  for  a  while.  Ellen,  that  is,  Mrs. 
Jemingham,  cannot  be  always,  you  see,  in  the 
state  which  she  is  in  now.  Come  with  us ;  she 
will  either  die  or  be  cured  before  the  end  of  a 
year :  only  keep  her  alive  as  long  as  you  can. 
Doctor.     For  every  day  that  she  lives,  you  shall 
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have  an  hundred  guineas.  ThaidL  Grod^  I  am 
Oh,  DoctcMT !  do  not  shake  your  head.  Welly 
you   shall    have    half  my  fortune, — two-tJ 

What  say  you.    Dr. >   to   a  hundred 

sand  down  upon  the  nail  V  And  then  I  I 
again  to  rave.  My  words  came  forth  ini 
rently. 

When  I  had  recovered  my  tranquilUty 
ciently  to  understand  what  was  said  to  mt 

began  quietly  to  point  out  the  unreason 

ness  of  the  demand  I  had  made  upon  him.  ^ 
Jerningham,''  he  said,  ''you  must  consider 
this  is  by  no  means  a  matter  of  mercantile  cal 
tion.  If  I  were  merely  to  consult  my  own  j 
niary  interests,  avarice,  no  doubt,  would  temp 
to  leave  my  London  practice  for  a  season,  ax 
follow  you  upon  your  voyage  to  Madeira.  B 
must  be  remembered,  that  whereas,  by  qui 
England,  I  should  only  advantage  one  sol 
fismiily, — by  remaining  at  home,  I  am  of  servi 
hundreds ;  each  of  which  looks  upon  my  pres 
as  indispensable  to  their  happiness  as  you 
My  duty  leaves  me  no  alternative ;  it  is  impos 
that  I  should  comply  with  your  request, 
must  feel  that  it  is  so,  and  I  am  sure  that 

do."      And    Dr.  shook  me   kindly  by 

hand. 

On  the  following  morning,  I  visited  the  m 
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polls,  that  I  might  make  the  .necessary  arrange- 
ments for  my  projected  voys^e  to  Madeira. 
When  in  the  city,  I  discovered,  to  my  great  joy, 
that  a  six  hundred  ton  vessel  (and  ships  of  this 
burthen  are  generally  the  pleasantest  sailers)  be- 
longing to  Messrs. and  Co.  was  advertised 

to  leave  Gravesend  in  the  course  of  a  fortnight 
from  that  day.  I  went,  therefore,  immediately  to 
the  agent;  and  the  ensuing  dialogue  passed  be- 
tween us : 

"  Mr. y^  I  said,  " you  have  a  vessel  adver- 
tised— the  Lord  Amherst,  bound  for  Calcutta, — to 
touch  at  Madeira  and  the  Cape." 

"  We  have,  sir," — and  Mr. bowed  obse- 
quiously,— "  a  fine,  &st-sailing,  teak-built  ship,— 
made  her  last  voyage  from  Saugor  in  ninety-seven 
days,  sir,  though  she  was  becalmed  a  week  upon 
the  line.  I  will  show  you  a  plan  of  her :  perhaps 
you  will  oblige  me  by  looking  at  this  chart"  And 
Mr.  — —  exhibited  an  engraving  of  something  like 
the  skeleton  of  a  cock-roach,  but  which,  in  reality, 
was  the  ground-plan  of  his  ship. 

"  I  am  perfectly  satisfied,"  I  replied,  ^'  as  to 
the  excellence  of  your  accommodations;  and  I 
should  be  tempted  to  close  with  you  at  once, 
were  I  not  still  involved  in  uncertainty  upon  a  very 

material  point  of  your  naval  economy,  Mr. . 

Allow  me  to  ask  you  one  question ;  and  remember 
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that  I  ask  it  in  no  light  mood  and  in  no  casual 
manner.    I  expect  to  be  answered  candidly.    Con- 
sider that  your  honour  is  implicated  in  the  reply, 
which  you  are  about  to  make  to  my  query." 
.  '^  Undoubtedly,  sir.     Honour  and  truth  actuate 

me  in  all  that  I  do."     And  Mr.  -^ laid  his  hand 

upon  his  heart  with  the  air  of  a  Roman  patriot,  or 
of  a  candidate  soUciting  a  vote. 
•  '^  I  see/'  said  I,  '^  that  the  Lord  Amherst  is  ad- 
vertised to  carry  an  English  cow  and  an  experienced 
surgeon.  Now,  it  happens  that,  in  the  course  of 
my  life,  I  have  made  three  voyages  between  this 
and  Calcutta,  having  been  bom  in  India,  as  you 
may  guess,  from  the  fact  of  my  now  being  in 
England,  and  I  have  always  found  that  the  English 
cow  is  a  better  doctor  than  the  experienced  surgeon. 
You  seem  to  be  aware  of  this  fact ;  for  I  see,  by 
your  advertisement,  that  you  have  given  the  priority 
to  the  EngUsh  cow  !" 

If  a  thunderbolt  had  fallen  at  the  feet  of  the 
ship-agent,  he  could  not  have  looked  more 
astonished.  His  mouth  opened  wide,  his  eye- 
brows arched  themselves,  the  very  scalp  of  his 
head  was  uplifted.  He  did  not  utter  a  word,  for 
he  thought  that  he  was  negotiating  with  a  mad- 
man. 

"  I  am  quite  serious,"  I  continued  ;  "  and  I  re- 
request  Mr.  to  be  the  same.    Tell  me,  is 
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your  experienced  surgeon  more  skilful  than  your 
English  cow  V* 

"  Than  the  cow,  sir,"  replied  Mr. .   "  He  is 

really  what  the  advertisement  declares  him  to  be. 
He  is  'an  experienced  surgeon,'  sir;  he  has  made 
two  voyages,  and  carries  with  him  a  box  of  testi- 
monials, which  he  will  exhibit  if  you  doubt  his 
qualifications.  Besides  this,  sir,  he  has  one  of  the 
best  cases  of  surgical  instruments  I  ever  saw,  and 
the  owners  of  the  vessel,  sir,  (I  will  show  you  the 
invoice)  have  just  laid  out  the  unprecedented  sum 
of  ten  pounds  fifteen  shillings  and  eight-pence, 
upon  drugs  to  furnish  the  medicine  chest,  all  pur- 
chased at  Apothecaries'  Hall." 

"  Enough,"  I  said ;  "  the  gentleman  is  a  Scotch- 
man." 

"  He  is,  sir, — ^his  name  is  Mac  Curdoch." 

*'  He  is  a  young  man, — carries  a  snuff-box,  and 
a  head  of  vermilion  hair." 

"Of what,  sir?" 

"  Of  red  hair,"  said  I ;  for  I  was  exceedingly 
well  acquainted  with  this  species  of  the  genus 
homo. 

"  Precisely  so,"  replied  Mr. ;  "  then  you 

know  him,  sir, — a  friend  of  yours,  perhaps." 

"  Oh !  dear  no ;  I  have  not  that  honour, — it  was 
a  guess,  sir,  a  mere  guess  upon  my  part ;"  then  al- 
tering the  tones  of  my  voice,  and  assuming  my 
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blandest  tspect,   I   continued ;    ^  I  believe,  Mr. 

y  that  you  are   yourself  a  husband  and  a 

&ther/' 

"  I  am,  sir, — my  fiunily  lire  at  Brixton.  I 
shall  be  happy  to  introduce  you  at  any  time,  No.  3, 
Paradise  Row,  sir ;  before  you  come  to  the  hill." 

I  made  a  profound  bow  in  acknowledgm^t  of 
this  compliment,  and  then  resumed. 

''  I  also  am  a  father  and  a  husband,  Mr. ; 

now  place  yourself  in  my  situation,  and  tell  me 
whether,  if  your  wife  were  in  a  delicate  state  d 
health,  you  would  entrust  the  safety  of  her  body  to 
the  *'  experienced  surgeon'  of  the  Amkent'* 

**  As  a  father  and  a  husband,  sir,  I  answer,  ^  un- 
doubtedly, yes' ;"  and  Mr. cast  up  his  eyes  as 

though  he  was  reading  something  upon  the  ceil- 
ing. 

Perhaps,  Mr. ,  when  he  laid  his  hand  upon 

his  heart,  and  declared  as  an  husband  and  a  fiither, 
that  he  would  entrust  his  own  wife,  were  she  dis- 
eased, to  the  medical  supervisorship  of  Doctor 
Mac  Curdoch,  only  meant  to  express  the  little  re- 
luctance with  which  he  would,  at  any  time,  see 
his  better  half  consigned,  out  of  hand,  to  her 
coffin.  This  did  not  occur  to  me  at  the  moment ; 
but  I  have  since  had  reason  to  suppose  that  Mr. 

was  either  very  Uttle  uxorious  as  a  husband 

or  very  httle  veracious  as  a  man. 
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Short-sighted  mortal  that  I  was !  What  did  I 
know  of  all  those  labyrinthine  intricacies,  which  dis- 
tinguish the  policy  of  a  man  who  has  vegetated  since 
his  earliest  adolescence,  in  the  regions  about  Fen- 
church  Street  ? 

A  bargain,  however,  was  struck.  The  cabins 
were  engaged ;  the  money  agreed  upon,  was  dis- 
bursed ;  every  preparation  was  made  for  our  voy- 
age ;  an  outfit  provided  for  the  party  sufficient  to 
last  out  a  passage  to  China ;  and  my  poor  suffer- 
ing wife  conveyed  to  Oravesend  in  one  of  Harman's 
patent  invalid  carrii^es. 

We  embarked, — oh !  what  a  dreadful  place  is 
shipboard  for  a  sick  person !  The  never-ending 
noise,  the  confined  air  below  decks,  the  coarse  pro- 
visions, the  insufficient  supply  of  water,  the  utter 
absence  of  every  comfort  which  distinguish  the 
sick-chamber  of  a  snug  English  home> — ^how  do 
all  these  wretched  things  enhance  the  sufferings 
of  the  invalid.  Add  to  this,  the  constant  motion, 
the  creaking  bulk-heads,  the  reeling  deck,  the 
dripping  timbers  of  a  great  ship  in  convulsions. 

Reader,  wilt  thou  follow  me  in  imagination  on 
board  the  good  ship.  Lord  Amherst  ?  We  are  now 
skirting  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  for  India-ships  seldom 
do  more  than  describe,  as  it  were,  the  chord  of  the 
arc :  the  wind  is  favourable  and  precisely  of  that  na- 
ture, which  landsmen  are  wont  to  call  a  hurricane. 
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^hich  mariners^  in  the  gentle  language  of  their 
craft,  distinguish  by  no  harder  name  than  that  of  a 
*  steady  breeze/ 

Enter  with  me  my  cabin,  sweet  reader.     I  have 
two, — one   of  which  is  occupied  by  my   female 
servants  and  my  children,  the  other  by  Ellen  and 
myself.    They  are  the  two  stem  cabins  upon  the 
lower  deck,  communicating  by  means  of  a  door, 
established  for  my  temporary  convenience.     Enter 
with  me,  reader,  I  beseech  you,  the  cabin  wherdn 
I  dwelt  with  my  wife;    its  area  is  thirteen  by 
twelve,  and  its  altitude  barely  seven  feet,  dimen- 
sions which,  however  magnificent  on  board-ship, 
make  but  a  sorry  closet  on  shore.      This  little 
apartment  is  but  poorly  illuminated,  for  inmiense 
barricadoes  of  iron-inwoven  wood,  aptly  designated 
dead^ightSf  have  been  let  down  before  our  stem 
windows,  lest  the  mounting  waves  should  feel  an 
inclination  to  invade  the  sanctuary  of  our  cabin : 
and  now  the  only  sun-grains  which  enter,  stream 
through  a  sort  of  loop-hole  in  the  vessel's  side, 
which  is  called,  and  is  about  the  size  of,  ^  a  bull's 
eye.'    There  is  a  chest  of  drawers  at  one  extre- 
mity of  this  apartment,  which,  at  every  roll  of  the 
ship,  seems  to  threaten  a  sudden  expedition  into 
the  central  regions  of  the  cabin.     There  is  a  wash- 
ing-stand, issuing  firom  which  you  may  hear  a  low, 
rumbling  noise,  as  of  some  strange  internal  com- 
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motion ;  there  is  a  table,  the  drawer  of  which,  be- 
ing loose,  protrudes  itself,  as  though  in  a  few  mo- 
ments, it  would  leap  forth  and  unburthen  itself  of 
its  miscellaneous    contents.      There    is  a  chair, 
which  has  already  most  unfortunately  dislocated 
one  of  its  crural  members,  and  which,  as  a  last 
effort  of  ingenuity,  I  have  been  constrained  to  at- 
tach with  a  pocket  handkerchief  to  the  leg  of  my 
imsteady  table,  lest,   tripod    as  it  is,  it  should 
amuse    itself    with   sundry   saltatory    excursions 
athwart  the  undulating  floor  of  my  cabin.     There 
are  several  boxes  skirting  the  walls  of  my  closet, 
upon  which  the  water,  with  a  pleasant  monotony,  is 
distilled  from  the  roof  above,  precisely  as  it  is  in  one 
of  those  perennial  shower-baths,  called  dropping 
wells,  which  I  have  visited  in  the  north.     The 
soda-water  bottles,  iti  the  lockers,  strike  one  an- 
other with  a  gentle  dissonance :  the  strained  tim- 
bers crack ;  the  waves  buflet  the  sides  of  the  ves- 
sel, as  with  a  boxing-glove,  and  the  bowels  of  our 
great  wooden  horse,  are  made  to   rumble  firom 
stem  to  stem.     Nothing  retains   its  equilibrium 
in  my  cabin,  but  the  swinging  tray,  which,  like  a 
great  mind  in  adversity,  is  unmoved  by  the  tui^ 
moil  of  the  surrounding  elements,  and  fulfils  its 
functions  steadily  as  ever.      Reader,    you   may 
smile  at  these  things ;    in  description  they  may  be 
ridiculous ;  but,  in  reality,  they  are  not  to  be  anided. 
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A  sofa  bed,  very  ingeniously-coiistnictedy  oc 
pies  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  onr  apartiw 
and  the  wasted  form  of  nry  poor  Ellen  is  stretci 
upon  this  couch.  She  mi^t  be  comfortable^ 
that  our  cabin  is  on  the  leeward  side  of  the  vesi 
and  her  couch  to  the  windward  of  the  cabin; 
in  other  words,  more  intelligible  to  landfflBen,  i 
floor  slopes  from  the  bed  of  my  wife,  which  is 
the  top  of  an  inclined  plane ;  so  that  the  wh 
weight  of  poor  Ellen,  which,  to  be  sure,  is  nothi 
very  considerable,  is  thrown  against  the  movi 
side  of  her  sofa,  which  threatens  every  mom( 
to  give  way,  and  to  precipitate  her  against  1 
opposite  wall.  In  addition  to  this,  the  setting  s 
streams  full  upon  her  face,  and  dazzles  her  feel 
eyes ;  —  I  append  something  before  the  ligl 
admitting  aperture,  and,  behold !  we  are  in  to 
darkness. 

Then  I  seat  myself  upon  the  sloping  deck,  ai 
clinging  with  one  arm  to  the  sustaining  couch, 
intertwine  the  fingers  of  the  other  within  those 
my  sweet  wife. 

But  all  this  was  as  nothing,  in  comparison  wi 
the  feelings  of  horror  which  I  experienced  up 
first  conversing  with  the  doctor  of  the  Amherst. 
I  must  endeavour  to  describe  this  man : — He  wj 
to  all  appearance,  about  e^ht-and-twenty  yej 
of  age, — a  gaunt,  raw-boned  animal,  with  a  face 
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exoeedingly  ugly,  that  the  very  dogs  barked  at  him 
as  he  passed.  His  hair,  which  was  lank  and  parted 
in  the  centre,  was  plastered,  with  I  know  not  what, 
upon  either  side  of  his  head ;  the  most  consummate 
flattery  could  not  say  that  the  colour  thereof  was 
9andy, — it  was,  in  fact,  a  bright  scarlet^  more 
decided  than  the  national  uniform.  An  incipient 
whisker  of  the  same  flaming  hue  skirted  a  cheek, 
whose  superficies  precisely  resembled  the  skin  upon 
a  toad's  belly,  speckled,  slimy,  and  nauseous  to 
look  upon.  His  eyes  were  lai^e,  lustreless  things, 
Kke  fishes'  eyes  after  they  have  been  boiled ; — they 
looked  as  though  they  had  never  shed  a  tear,  or 
glittered  with  one  generous  emotion.  His  mouth, — 
oh!  call  it  not  a  mouth, — but  rather  a  widely- 
gaping  orifice  cut  in  the  lower  regions  of  his  face — 
was  of  the  most  appalling  mc^itude ;  it  frightened 
one ; — and  when  he  laughed,  for  he  was  a  merry 
monster,  the  effect  was, —  I  have  not  words  to 
describe  it.  Philologists  have  made  no  provision 
against  such  an  emergency  as  this. 

Charity  guide  my  pen!  I  would  not  be  too 
harsh  upon  this  incondite  thing  of  clay, — this  crude 
mass  of  Adamite  mortality, — this  unfinished  job 
of  Dame  Nature's,  set  adrift,  like  an  image  firom 
the  sculptor's  hand,  which  has  only  just  begun  to 
assume  the  form  and  semblance  of  humanity. — 
Heaven  help  him !    His  gaunt  carcase  was  encased 
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in  a  blue  camlet  jacket,  and  a  pair  of  soi-dtsant 
white  trowsers,  which  were  the  colour  and  texture 
of  the  main-sail.  A  black  ribband,  about  an  inch 
wide,  and  twisted  into  a  sort  of  rude  bow,  per- 
formed, though  very  inefficiently,  the  vicarious 
duties  of  a  neck-cloth ;  whilst,  surmounting  this, 
the  collars  of  a  striped  blue-and-white  shirt,  wai^ 
ranted  to  keep  clean  a  fortnight,  were  turned  down 
so  as  to  expoa^e  a  throat,  which  always  looked  as 
though  something  were  sticking  in  it,  much  larger 
than  the  slice  of  the  apple,  which  makes  the  pomum 
Adatni  in  man.  Add  to  this  elegant  costume,  a 
pair  of  prodigious  leather  cases,  which  had  no 
legitimate  right  to  the  title  of  shoes,  looking,  for  all 
the  world  as  they  did,  like  a  couple  of  portman- 
teaus, or  bullock  trunks,  and  you  will  be  able, 
though  indistinctly,  I  confess,  to  picture  to  yourself 
this  nondescript  animal, — this  monster,  half  a  fish 
and  half  a  man, — ^this  'experienced  surgeon'  of  the 
Amherst. 

To  speak  candidly,  though,  the  doctor  of  a  ship 
is  at  all  times  an  unfortunate  creature.  The  officers 
will  not  own  him  as  one  of  their  fraternity,  and  the 
passengers  will  have  nothing  to  say  to  him.  He 
resembles  a  wretch  who  has  escaped  hanging,  by 
turning  king's  evidence  against  an  accomplice ; — 
he  has  become  an  outcast  alike  from  the  society  of 
knaves  and  honest  men. 
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But  this  Dr.  Mac  Curdoch  was,  in  reality, 
something  monstrous^.  I  have  spared  him,  —  I 
have  abstained  from  crucifying  him,  in  the  ac- 
coimt  which  I  have  just  set  before  the  reader. 
But  I  have,  as  yet,  only  spoken  of  the 
outer  man, — the  shell,  the  husk,  as  it  were,  of 
Dr.  Mac  Curdoch.  And  is  not  that  enough? — 
What  ray  of  intellect  could  be  expected  to  flash 
from  such  a  CaUban  ? 

I  went  up  to  address  him.  I  thought  as  I  went 
otJE^Pf  Tyrtaeus,  and  of  Socrates,  who,  according 
to  Plato,  resembled  "  the  apothecaries'  gallypots, 
which  had  on  the  outside  apes,  owls,  and  satyrs, 
but  within  precious  ointment."  Yet  all  this  was  of 
no  avail ;  neither  i£sop,  nor  Tyrtaeus^  nor  Socrates 
ever  looked  as  did  Doctor  Mac  Curdoch. 

I  spoke  to  him.  "  Of  course.  Doctor,"  I  said, 
''you  are  intimately  acquainted  with  the  nature 
and  treatment  of  tuberculous  cachexia.^' 

"  Of  what,  surr  V  Oh !  that  villanous  Cale- 
donian twang,  —  even  now  it  is  harshly  grating 
upon  my  ears. 

"  Of  tu-ber-cu-lous  ca-chex-i-a,"  said  I,  articu- 
lating my  words  very  slowly.  The  Doctor  stared 
at  me. — It  was  all  heathen  Greek  to  the  o' expe- 
rienced surgeon'  of  the  Amherst.  My  heart  died 
within  me. 

''  In  plain  English,  then.  Doctor,"  I  continued, 
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with  the  liiosi  exemplary  calmnessy  '^  do  you  know 
how  to  cure  a  person  in  the  last  stage  of  a  coo- 
sumption?" 

*^  Yes,  surr,'*  replied  the  Doctor,  his  embairass- 
ment  rendering  him  somewhat  laconic. 

''Hark  you.  Doctor. — In  the  most  advanced 
state  of  the  disease,  when  the  dyspnaa  or  difficulty 
of  breathing  is  very  c^pressii^,  as  yon  know  it 
often  is,  what  remedy  would  you  recommend  to 
be  employed,  as  most  productive  of  relief  to  the 
sufferer  r 

If  the  DoctcHT  had  been  undergoing  an  examina- 
tion before  the  whole  Collie  of  Surgeons,  he  could 
not  have  been  more  perplexed  than  he  was  by  this 
simple  query. 

''  Well,  Doctor,"  and  I  looked  at  him  sotmca- 
lently,  that  the  poor  man  began  to  alarm  himself. 

At  length  he  stammered  out,  **  I  would  caution 
the  patient  to  lie  still,  surr,  and  to  keep  his  head 
in  an  erect  position." 

''  Thank  you,  Doctor,  and  now  you  would  very 
much  oblige  me,  by  trying  whether  you  can  find 
in  your  medicine  chest  a  small  quantity  of  aether, 
and  some  opium,"  and  having  said  this,  we  de- 
scended the  companion-ladder,  that  we  might  ex- 
plore the  said  medicine-chest  together. 

Tliere  never  was  a  more  egregious  popular  fal- 
lacy, than  that  death  by  consumption  is  mild  and 
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easy,  a  gradual  and  imperceptible  wasting  away,  as 
it  were,  attended  with  little  pain  and  few  harass- 
ing concomitants.  It  is,  indeed,  anything  but 
this ;  the  victim  of  consumption,  as  all  can  testify 
who  have  watched,  like  me,  beside  the  couch,  day 
and  night,  of  a  tuberculous  patient,  experiences  in 
every  stage  of  the  disease,  and,  especially*  in  its 
most  advanced  one,  a  variety  of  the  most  dis- 
tressing sensations,  accompanied  frequently  with 
acute  bodily  pain,  and  a  most  hopeless  state  of 
mental  despondency.  My  poor  Ellen  I  thy  suf- 
ferings, indeed,  were  many  and  very  great. 

The  wearisome  and  never-ending  cough,  which 
ceased  not  day  or  night  to  torment  her — the  icy 
chills  which,  morning  and  evening,  succeeded  the 
deadly  perspirations,  making  her  feel  as  though 
her  whole  body  were  immersed  in  frozen  water — 
the  distressing  difficulty  of  respiration,  which  was 
productive  of  a  stifling  sense^  as  though  an  incubus 
had  been  sitting  upon  her  bosom — the  lassitude — 
the  labefaction,  if  I  may  use  such  a  word,  of  all 
physical  power — ^the  deficient  circulation  exhibit- 
ing itself  in  the  cedematous,  or  swollen,  state  of  the 
debilitated  sufferer's  limbs — all  combined  to  render 
my  poor  Ellen  so  miserable,  that  life  must  have 
been  a  burthen  to  her,'and  the  grave  a  resting-place 
fondly  to  be  desired ;  and  yet  I  am  confident  that 
her  sufferings  were  light,  in  comparison  with  mine« 
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But  I  did  not  entirely  despair  of  Ellen's  ultimate 
'recovery ;  the  lamp  of  my  hope  bamed  dimly,  but 
it  was  not  altogether  extinguished ;  I  thought  it 
just  probable,  that  if  she  were  to  survive  the  voy- 
age, (and  a  voyage  to  Madeira  is  generally  per- 
formed in  about  twelve  or  fourteen  days,)  the 
warm  sun,  and  the  mild  air  of  our  new  residence, 
might  check  the  advances  of  her  disease,  and 
delay,  if  not  wholly  avert,  the  dreaded  termina- 
tion of  her  malady. 

For  several  days  our  good  ship  moved  onwards 
with  a  rapidity  almost  unprecedented,  and  the  pro- 
gress which  we  made  fully  compensated  for  the 
uneasy  motion  of  the  vessel,  which  was  extremely 
harassing  to  my  poor  invalid,  whose  natural  timidity 
was  augmented  by  the  morbid  condition  of  her 
system.  We  passed  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  and 
then, — oh,  most  dire  of  calamities ! — we  were  be- 
calmed. 

This  was  a  death-blowto  my  hopes  ;  there  was 
nothing  to  compensate  for  this  misfortune;  the 
vessel  continued  to  roll  tremendously,  for  there 
was  a  long,  heavy  swell,  which  often  renders  the 
motion  of  a  becalmed  ship  even  more  annoying 
than  that  of  one  in  a  gale.  There  was  now 
neither  windward  nor  leeward,  first  on  one  side, 
and  then  on  the  other,  the  vessel  slowly  and 
monotonously  rolled    over,    drenching    the    very 
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scuppers,  and  never  righting  herself  for  a  moment. 
Oh  !  the  miseries  of  a  calm  at  sea,  with  a  long, 
heavy  swell. 

The  only  person  in  the  ship,  who  never  once 
complained,  was  Ellen;  how  beautiful  was  her 
patience ! — how  angelic  the  love  which  forbade  her 
to  murmur,  lest  her  murmurings  might  increase 
my  unhappiness !  With  a  gentle  violence  against 
truth,  pardonable,  if  ever  falsehood  is  to  be  par- 
doned, she  would  tell  me  that  she  felt  quite  easy, 
when  I  could  see  plainly  enough  that  the  most 
miserable  sensations  were  afflicting  her.  Then, 
when  she  saw  that  I  was  sad,  she  would  exert 
herself  to  sustain  my  drooping  spirits,  and  to  re- 
vivify my  failing  hopes,  by  talking,  in  a  joyous 
strain,  of  what  she  would  do  in  Madeira,  inti- 
mating thereby,  a  full  assurance,  which  she  did 
not  feel,  of  an  ultimate  recovery,  and  endeavour- 
ing to  cause  my  despairing  soul  to  sympathize  with 
her  sanguine  temper,  by  defrauding  me  into  a  be- 
lief which  I  could  not  encourage,  of  its  reality. 
What  power  and  lastingness  is  there  in  a  woman's 
unerring  affection !  Hope  and  joy  may  become 
extinct  in  her  heart,  even  virtue  may  be  crushed 
by  circumstances,  but  love  survives,  and  is  often 
brightest  when  it  shines  amidst  the  ashes  of  its 
handmaidens. 

Sometimes,  but  this  was  not  often  allowed,  I 
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wDuJd  suffer  Ellen  for  a  few  moments  to  To 
OUT  little  child.  Tliis  was  faer  greatest  joy, 
tbe  absence  of  the  in&Dt,  her  greatest  depcii-ati 
bat  she  saw  tbe  nisdom  of  the  restrictioa  I  '< 
l^aced  upon  her,  aod  tbe  necessity  of  impUc 
coafonning  to  it.  I  hare  seen  her  when  the  c 
of  an  infant  smote  upon  her  ear  from  the  a 
calun,  start  suddenly  up,  as  though  she  were  go 
to  spring  from  her  couch  ;  and  theo  merely  sayi 
"  I  forgot,"  sink  back  exhausted  upon  faer  piU< 
She  knew  vhich  was  her  own  child's  voice,  i 
which  was  the  poor  little  orphan  Claudine's ;  t 
indeed,  she  lored  them  both  wuh  a  mother's  Ic 
and  I  was  as  a  father  to  the  twain. 

I'pon  the  third  day  of  the  calm,  I  saw  w 
horror  that  my  poor  wife's  disease  was  wearins 
more  alarming  aspect  than  it  had  hitherto  ex 
bited.  She  appeared  to  suffer  intense  pains ;  e 
lay  restlessly  upon  her  couch,  changing  her  pc 
tion  almost  every  five  minutes,  and  droning 
her  legs  now  and  then  as  though  the  lower 
gions  of  her  stomach  were  being  acted  upon  by 
spasmodic  affection.  There  was  a  constant  At 
of  saliva  from  her  lips  ;  and  her  whole  countenau 
bad  assumed  an  appearance  which  I  had  never  t 
fore  seen.  I  spoke  to  her:  "Ellen,"  1  said,  "i 
you  suffer  much  this  evening,  my  love  ?     Do  t 
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withhold  the  truth  from  me,  for  perhaps  I  might 
do  something  to  relieve  you/' 

She  answered  not,  and  I  reiterated  the  question. 
At  length  she  confessed  that  she  was  in  great  pain, 
and  added — "That  powder,  my  dear  Claude; 
what  was  it  that  you  gave  me  this  morning  ?  it  is 
tearing  me,--r-a  small  white  powder,  which — ;  but 
I  shall  soon  be  better :  do  not  distress  yourself, 
my' love." 

I  was  horror-struck ;  a  terrible  suspicion  flashed 
across  my  brain,  as  I  said — "  That  powder, — why, 
Ellen,  it  was  your  emetic.  It  was  nothing  but 
ipecacuanha  and  a  single  grain  of  tartarized  KOr- 
timony ;  and  yet,— do  you  know  where  the  wrap- 
per is  from  which  the  powder  was  taken  ?  '* 

**  I  think  that  is  it,"  said  EUen,  pointing  to  a 
scrap  of  blue  paper  lying  at  my  feet  upon  the 
floor. 

I  picked  it  up ;  there  were  still  some  grains  of 
the  white  powder  clinging  to  it ;  I  w^it  forth  to 
seek  the  Doctor. 

I  found  him  in  his  cabin.  He  was  asleep ;  for 
the  monster  had  just  dined. 

I  aroused  him.  "  Doctor,"  I  said,  "  you  re- 
member that  yesterday  evening,  about  this  time,  I 
came  to  you  for  some  ipecacuanha,  and  that  you 
went  to  the  medicine-chest  and  gave  it  to  me." 
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*'  Yes,  SUIT,"  replied  the  Doctor,  mbbiog  his 
sleepy  eyes  as  he  spoke. 

"  Will  you  be  so  good,'*  I  continued,  "  as  to 
tell  me  v/hnt  this  paper  has  contained  ?  you  will 
see  that  there  are  some  grains  of  the  powder  still 
clinging  to  it.  Doctor.*' 

He  took  the  paper,  and  thrusting  out  an  enor- 
mous tongue,  about  the  size  and  colour  of  an  ox*8, 
he  licked  off  all  the  powder  that  remained  upon 
the  envelope,  and  then  withdrawing  his  elocuti- 
onary organ,  he  smacked  his  lips  once  or  twice, 
and  exclaimed,  **  Of  a  surety,  Mr.  Jemingham, 
this  paper  has  held  calomel.'* 

'*  Calomel!**  and  in  a  moment  my  hand  was 
upon  the  uncovered  throat  of  the  Surgeon. 

But  I  restrained  myself.  The  Doctor  drew 
back.  ''  There  was  an  insect  upon  your  collar," 
I  said;  and  I  pretended  to  brush  something  off. 

The  man  thanked  me ;  and  I  continued.  "  But 
surely  this  cannot  be ;  you  could  not  commit  such 
an  error  as  to  give  out  calomel  instead  of  ipeca- 
cuanha.*' 

"Idoant  know,"  replied  the  Doctor, — "it  was 
dark,  Surr,  and  accidents  will  happen.  They've 
put  the  medicine-chest  somehow  or  other  in  the 
darkest  comer  of  the  ship." 

It  was  with  the  greatest  possible  di£Bculty 
that  I  refrained  from  leaping  upon  this  man, — from 
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dashing  him  to  the  earth  and  stamping  upon  him. 
But  I  withheld  myself,  although  he  had  signed 
the  death-warrant  of  my  wife. 

Dr. 's  last  parting  admonition  had  been,— 

''  No  mercury,  Mr.  Jerningham ;'  if  you  exhibit 
mercury  you  will  kill  her.  Mrs.  Jemingham's 
constitution  is  a  peculiar  one ;  it  is  to  the  last  de- 
gree nervous  and .  irritable.  Three  grains  of  ca- 
lomel, in  her  present  state,  would  be  certain  death.'' 

And  now  these  words  were  remembered  with  a 
terrible  distinctness.  Already  I  heard  the  death^-^ 
rattle  gurgling  in  the  throat  of  my  wife.  My 
head  swam  round ;  I  tottered  towards  the  doorV 
A  sensation  of  sickness  came  over  me ;  I  waff  op- 
posite the  m^-hatchway ;  mechanically  I  as- 
cended the  ladder,  and  presently  I  stood  upon 
the  deck. 

The  Doctor  followed  me ;  he  came  up  to  re- 
commend an  emetic  to  my  wife.  His  voice  exas- 
perated me  almost  to  madness.  ''  Go,"  I  cried, 
''  for  God's  sake,  go ;  or  you  will  tempt  me ; " 
and  I  pointed  to  the  wave. 

The  man  sneaked  away,  like  a  beaten  hound, 
and  I  returned  to  my  wife's  cabin.  I  framed  a 
plausible  story  to  tranquillize  her  distressed  mind, 
and  seating  myself  beside  her,  I  endeavoured  to 
appear  unwontedly  gay,  because  I  was  unwontedly 
wretched. 

VOL.  III.  o 
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The  Bun  was  just  fliakifig  into  the  ooean ;  aafl 
at  every  roll  of  the  vessel,  whidi  iNroogbt  oar 
scuttle  upon  a  level  with  the  horiton,  tbedepartiBg 
%ht  streamed  into  the  cabin  for  a  few  moments, 
imd  then  all  again  was  dim,  until  the  next  heavy 
fbH  once  more  lowered  our  side  of  the  rocking 
vessel.  I  observed  that  Ellen  turned  her  fice 
towards  the  scuttle,  and  eeemed  to  watch  with  a 
curious  eye,  the  gradual  descent  of  the  ship's  side, 
every  time  that  it  lowered  itself  towards  the  sea ; 
she  was  watching  the  sun  go  down,  «nd  a  phicxi 
smile  was  playing  faintly  upon  her  mild,  wasm 
ftioe. 

Again  the  scuttle  of  our  cabin  was  broo^t,  in 
its  regular  cadence,  upon  a  level  with  the  hofiMS, 
and  again  Ellen  watched  its  deso^it,  but  this  time 
no  sun-grains  entered,  and  the  smile  died  awty 
ftom  the  placid  countenance  of  my  wife.  ''  Goae," 
^e  said, — ^'  gone  for  ever;  I  have  seen  it  for  the 
last  time." 

Night  came  on,  and  I  took  my  station  by  the 
bed-side  of  the  sufferer,  i  sate  at  the  head  of  my 
wife's  couch,  in  an  arm  chair,  which  I  had  lashed 
securely  to  the  deck;  for  I  always  slept  there, 
whenever  i  did  sleep,  which  was  more  frequently 
by  day  than  by  night.  I  was  very  sad;  the  most 
terrible  forebodings  had  taken  possessian  of  my 
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soul ;  yet  I  spake  cbeerfiilly ;  words  of  ooBifort 
now  issued  fron  my  lq>8. 

*'  I  wish  that  you  would  read  to  me,''  said  Ellen, 
and  she  extended  her  thin  white  hand,  which  could 
scarcely  Uft  the  pocket-bible,  whidi  she  put  into 
naine,  as  she  spoke.  **  I  wish  you  would  read  that 
story  about  the  man  <^  God  and  the  Shunamite 
widow.  I  am  fanciful;  I  know  not  why,  but  I 
desire  to  hear  this  chapter  more  than  any  other  in 
the  book." 

Then  I  did  as  Ellen  desired  me  to  do,  and  I 
read  the  fourth  chapter  of  the  second  book  of 
Kings. 

When  I  had  ceased  reading,  Ellen  closed  her 
eyes,  for  they  were  heavy,  and  she  seemed  desirous 
of  sleep ;  so  I  spake  not ;  I  even  held  my  breath, 
lest  I  might  disturb  her ;  and  I  sate  motionless  as 
a  statue.  There  was  not  a  sound  to  be  heard  but 
the  creaking  of  the  bulk-heads.  The  passengers 
were  all  asleep,  and  the  mariners  were  inactive 
upon  deck,  for  there  was  not  a  breath  of  wind 
stirring  sufficient  to  upUft  a  feather. 

^le  slept,  and  I  watched  over  her.  How  pain- 
ful were  those  vigils.  What  a  multitude  of  dis- 
tressing thoughts  flitted  across  my  brain.  All  the 
many  varied  events  of  the  laat  few  years  passed 
before  the  mirror  of  my  retrospection.     I  thought 
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of  the  time  when  I  last  traversed  the  great  w 
I  full  of  hope  and  joy,  an  exile  re-seeking  his  1 

with  a  bounding  heart  and  a  sunny  aspect ;  i 
;  pasty  the  memory  of  which  was  laden  with  n 

i  row.     Then  I  thought  of  my  uncle  Matthei 

of  Everard  Sinclair,  and  how  they  had  both 
in  my  presence, — those  two  good  men;  th 
I  '*  full  of  days,  riches,  and  honour,'' — the  ott 

I  the  very  flower  of  his   manhood, — in   the 

I  summer  of  his  life.    Then  Margaret  de  L 

i  entered  into  my  thoughts,  and  the  days  c 

I  first  love  were  remembered  with  feelings  of  jo 

sorrow  commingled,  for  the  memory  of  burieci 
piuess  is  indeed  painfully  sweet ;  and  then 
images  rose  up,  so  terrible  to  look  back  upor 
I  tried  to  dispel  them, — broken  faith  and  bro 
hatred, — malice  ending  in  remorse, —  deso 
ending  in  madness.  1  tried  to  dispel  these 
visions  of  a  too  eventful  past,  but  in  vain, 
durst  not  look  forward ;  *'  that  way  madnes 
lying." 

Then   I    endeavoured   to   fix   my   retrosp 

thoughts   upon  the   days  of  my  early  boy 

when  grief  was  a  stranger  to  my  young  hean 

,  the  hopes,  which  are  now  grown  grey,  were  i 

j  only  in  their  childhood.     But  when   I  thoug 

i  these  blissful  scenes,  I  thought  also  of  Ellei 

what  she  had  been  in  her  young  days, — of 
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she  might  have  been,  had  not  the  pl*omise  of  the 
tender  flower  been  blasted  by  the  unnatural  frost  of 
a  brutish  husband's  austerity.  I  thought  of  her 
angeUc  nature, — of  her  saint-like  patience, — of  her 
love,  pure,  deep,  and  inexhaustible,  as  the  waters 
of  a  spring-fed  well.  And  then  bitter  feelings  of 
remorse  and  self-contempt  took  possession  of  my 
soul.  I  hated  myself;  I  sickened  to  the  death 
when  I  thought  of  my  utter  unworthiness. 

At  length  I  slept  It  was  past  midnight  when 
my  eyelids  drooped,  and  a  sudden  drowsiness, 
which  I  could  not  resist,  came  over  me.  I  did  not 
feel  a  gradual  torpor  stealing  slowly  over  my 
senses,  or  I  should  have  struggled  against  it ;  but 
oblivion  came  upon  me,  like  a  thief  in  the  night, 
giving  no  warning  of  its  approach.  1  was  ex- 
hausted,— ^wom  out  with  long  watchings,  and  the 
weakness  of  my  nature  had  given  way.  I  slept; 
an  unbroken,  dreamless,  heavy,  death-like  sleep 
wrapped  me  round  about,  as  with  a  shroud.  When 
I  awoke,  it  was  as  though  I  were  awakening  fix>m 
a  trance.  I  knew  not  how  long  I  might  have 
slept. 

Our  cabin  was  almost  dark ;  the  swinging  lamp, 
which  I  hung  up  every  night,  was  upon  the  point 
of  expirii^,  and  sent  forth  at  intervals  a  few  fitful 
and  irregular  bursts  of  light,  which  but  partially 
illuminated  the  room.    The  day  was  just  beginning 
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to  break,  but  very  little  of  the  ezteraal 
tered  our  gloomy  apartineDt. 

1  was  about  to  rise  from  my  chair,  tba) 
replenish  the  dying  lamp,  when  I  felt  sc 
cold  touching  ooe  of  my  bands,  aod  m  inde! 
chill  crept  orer  me.  I  tried  to  withdraw 
gere,  and,  in  doing  eo,  I  fbmMt  that  tfa 
claaped,  as  it  were,  between  two  piecea  of  i 
in  &ct,  tfae  fingers  of  one  of  my  wife's  hai 
intortwined  with  my  own.  A  terrible  appn 
seized  roe.  I  forcibly  extricated  my  bai 
mechanically  1  felt  for  my  wife's  pulse — 6tii 
notjbtd  it.  "  Ellen,"  I  cried  ;  but  rK>  ans 
returned. 

I  started  up,  aod,  bending  over  my  wife, 
my  head,  and  inclined  my  ear,  that  I  mig 
the  sound  of  her  breathing ;  but  I  heard 
Then  I  lifted  up  my  voice  and  cried,  "  £1 
love,  why  answerest  thou  not?"    All  was  : 

BtiU. 

Then  I  took  down  the  lamp,  and  endean 
revivity  the  expiring  flame ;  but  my  hand  b 
like  the  hand  of  a  paralytic,  and  the  lamp  fi 
the  deck,  breaking  the  silence  with  a  ringin 
which  startled  me.     It  was  quite  dark. 

I  groped  about  for  the  fallen  lamp,  ai>d, 
while,  1  lifted  it  up.  Then  I  went  into  the 
ing  cabin,  where  my  children  slept,  and  I 
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re-illumine  it ;  but  I  could  not,  for  the  wick  had 
fkllen  out ;  so  I  took  the  lamp  which  belonged  to 
the  other  cabin. 

I  passed  by  the  little  cot,  whereupon  my  infant 
was  lying.  I  bent  down  and  kissed  its  cheek, 
and  whispered  into  its  ear,  *^  Thou  art  motherless." 
But  it  heard  me  not,  for  it  was  fast  asleep. 

Then  I  re-entered  my  cabin,  aiUd  held  the  lamp 
over  the  couch  of  my  wife.  The  light  streamed 
full  upon  the  waxen  face  of  a  corpse.  There  was 
no  mistaking  what  I  saw  then.  She  had  flung 
herself  half  out  of  bed,  in  a  last  expiring  effort  to 
die  in  h£;r  husband's  arms.  Oh,  Ood !  and  I  had 
slept  all  this  while. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 


Dead  for  mj  life 


E'en  ■o,— mj  tale  ii  told. 

Smakspiabi. 


I  KNOW  not  what  passed  after  this.  I  have  a  con- 
Aised  recollection  of  a  multitude  of  things,  but  1 
remember  little  distinctly.  Morning  dawned  upon 
me,  and  I  was  stretched  upon  the  floor  of  my 
cabin.  I  must  have  lain  there,  for  some  time, 
howling,  delirious,  incapable  of  exertion.  Some- 
body disturbed  me,  and  I  imagine  that  I  went 
then  upon  deck.  A  number  of  cold,  unfeeling 
faces  were  staring  at  me ;  I  was  an  object  of  uni- 
versal curiosity ;  but  I  cared  not,  for  i  was  like  a 
man  in  a  sleep.  One  face  was  kinder  than  the 
rest ;  it  was  the  face  of  the  captain ;  he  addressed 
me.     He  said  something, — I  know  not  what, — I 
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made  no  answer^  but  stared  at  him  wildly;  then  I 
believe  that  I  re-entered  my  cabin,  and  here  I  re- 
member something  distinctly. 

The  dull,  leaden  face  of  the  doctor, — my  God  ! 
— how  I  sickened  at  the  sight, — the  lank,  red, 
plaster-woven  hair,  —  the  uncovered  neck  of  the 
animal, — horrible!  and  those  laige  corpse-like 
eyes,  they  glared  upon  me  ;  the  monster !  and  he 
spoke.  He  dared  to  remonstrate  with  me :  he 
mentioned  the  name  of  my  tuife, — and  then  I 
leaped  upon  him  with  a  loud  cry ;  I  seized  him  by 
the  throat ;  I  tightened  my  grasp, — and  then  there 
was  a  struggle ;  a  heavy  fall ;  another  struggle, — 
a  fearful  one  upon  the  ground. 

Again  all  was  obscurity.  I  saw  nothing,  I  heard 
nothing  for  a  while.  When  I  recovered  myself  I 
was  lying  prostrate  upon  the  deck ;  there  was  blood 
upon  my  face  and  hands.  I  rose  up  and  rushed  to- 
wards my  cabin-door;  they  had  locked  it,  but  I  was 
not  to  be  baulked.  I  flung  myself  against  it  with  a 
shout, — a  terrible  shout  of  defiance;  it  gave  way,like 
gossamer,  before  me.  I  was  armed  with  supernatural 
vigour,  and  once  more,  I  stood  upon  the  deck. 

I  looked  around ;  but  the  faces  that  had  stared 
at  me,  were  gone.  I  stood  alone,  as  I  thought, 
upon  the  waters ;  but  a  noise  came  from  the  after- 
part  of  the  vessel ;  I  turned  round,  and  the  pas- 
sengers were  at  breakfast.     Horrible;  to  eat,  to 

o  6 


drink,  and  to  laugh,  a 
-  tnres ;  like  one  stretcht 
the  agonies  of  the  dami 

A  Bervant  came  up 
and  there  waa  kindoeei 
I  stared  at  him ;  [  lauj 
ay,  food !  do  you  say  ? 
for  the  worms." 

Then  another  sour 
a  harsh,  grating  sound 
carpenter  sawing  a.  pi 
old  man,  with  long,  silv 
full  of  benevolence.  I 
was  about ;  he  was  ms 
sha[>e  something  like  a 
he  worked  with  an  eye 
I  afiked  him  what  he  w 
for  what  the  box  was  ii 

The  old  man  laid  d( 
me  sorrowfully,  but  hi 
drop  was  rolling  down 
ther-beaten  face;  he  rf 
away  the  tear,  then  r 
his  work.     Oh,  agony 

Meteor-like,  the  wh 
I  became  suddenly  ati 
wretchedness.  I  awok 
and  there  I  stood,  caln 
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contemplating  a  world  of  desolatiQn.  And  EUen, 
— ^my  poor  Ellen,  she  was  dead ;  and  I  was  her 
murderer. 

I  seated  myself  upon  a  gun-carriage,— *or,  ra- 
ther^ I  sunk  down,  for  I  had  not  the  power  to 
stand  up.  I  bowed  down  my  head;  I  hid  my 
face  between  my  hands,  and  for  the  first  time  since 
my  departure,  I  wept. 

Ellen, — my  poor  EUen ! — alas,  with  what  a  ter* 
rible  distinctness  all  her  sufferings  rushed  upon 
my  mind.  Desolation  is  no  casuist.  I  looked  not 
for  one  redeeming  point  to  extenuate  the  brutality 
of  my  conduct.  I  might  have  looked  in  vain,  for  I 
should  have  found  none.  But  now  every  circum'- 
stance  of  my  guilt  rose  up  against  me  with  exag* 
gerated  virulence.  I  looked  upon  myself  as  a 
monster  of  iniquity,  deserving  neither  the  comr 
passion  of  man,  nor  the  mercy  of  the  all-mer- 
ciful God.  In  proportion  as  my  own  vices  be- 
came aggravated  in  my  mind,  the  virtues  of  my 
poor  wife  assumed  almost  an  angelic  appear- 
ance. Her  meekness^  her  endurance,  her  gentle- 
ness, and,  above  all,  her  unswerving  attachment 
towards  myself, — ^her  affection,  whichi  though 
trampled  upon,  had  not  been  crushed, — which, 
though  despised  and  insulted,  and  unrequited, 
h^d  survived  the  rude  shock  of  my  cruelty.  I 
remembered  all  her  words,  all  her  actions,  all  her 
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'  looks,  and  every  new  reminiscence  of  her  kind 

^  ness,  like  a  barbed  arrow,  entered  my  soul.     Th 

i  more  I  reflected  on  what  she  had  done,  the  mor 

entirely  convinced  I  was  of  her  faultlessness. 
remembered  a  multitude  of  gentle  offices  she  hac 
done  for  me,  which,  albeit,  disregarded  at  th< 
time,  were  now  fully  appreciated.  Every  uiv 
kind  word  I  had  spoken, — every  ungrateful  r& 
i  pulse, — every  fix)wn  that  I  had  returned  to  he: 

j  smiles, — rose  up,  like  spectres,  from  the  grave  o 

the  past,  to  reproach  me  with  the  heinousness  o 
^-  my  ofiences.      I  threaded   the   labyrinth   of  m] 

crimes,  and  at  every  turn  my  sufferings  wen 
increased.  I  was  without  hope,  without  comfort 
blank,  cheerless,  desolate  were  my  prospects. 

I  wept, — I  know  not  how  long.  If  I  may  judg< 
by  the  multiplicity  of  ideas  which  had  crowde< 
distractingly  upon  my  brain,  I  had  sate  long  upoi 
that  gun-carriage  in  tears ;  but  I  took  no  note  o 
the  hours  as  they  passed.  Though  I  had  beei 
sitting  within  a  few  yards  of  the  great  bell,  whicl 
was  used  to  mark  the  divisions  of  time,  I  vm 
unconscious  of  having  heard  it  strike,  so  wholh 
was  I  absorbed  with  my  grief.  But  at  length  I  wa: 
disturbed  by  feeling  a  hand  gently  laid  upon  mj 
shoulder.  A  few  hours  before  this,  and  I  shoul( 
have  sprung  at  the  throat  of  that  man  who  dare< 
to  lay  a  hand  upon  me,  though  in  kmdness ;  bu 
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now  my  heart  was  softened ;  gentle  was  I,  and  pla- 
cable as  a  lamb.  I  was  rational  too,  most  misera- 
bly rational,  for  reason  had  returned  but  to  torture 
me. 

I  looked  up,  and  the  captain  stood  beside  me ; 
there  was  sorrow  expressed  upon  his  countenance. 
I  passed  my  hand  hurriedly  across  my  eyes,  and 
wiped  away  the  tears  that  were  swimming  there. 
I  endeavoured  to  look  calm.  The  skipper  began 
to  address  me ;  he  apologised  first  of  all  for  his  in- 
trusion; I  shook  him  by  the  hand  and  he  pro- 
ceeded : — 

It  was  his  object,  he  said,  with  reference  to 
the  melancholy  event  that  had  just  occurred, 
to  meet  my  wishes  as  nearly  as  possible.  He 
alluded  to  the  disposal  of  the  corpse.  He  said, 
that  although  we  were  not  far  from  Madeira,  the 
obstinate  calm  which  encircled  us,  might  delay  our 
arrival  he  knew  not  how  long.  He  was  aware, 
that  with  some  people,  there  was  a  prejudice 
against  committing  a  beloved  body  to  the  waves. 
For  his  part,  he  saw  not  the  objection,  but  other 
people  must  judge  for  themselves.  He  wished  to 
know  my  ideas  upon  the  subject.  He  hinted  at 
the  superstitions  of  the  crew :  if  the  voyage  should 
turn  out  unfortunate,  it  would  be  imputed  to  the 
detention  of  the  corpse  :  it  was  always  a  subject  of 
complaint,  however  ridiculous  it  might  be.     Be- 
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aidea,  the  weather  was  unuanally  sultry,  and  o(mi- 
tagion  might  be  engendered  below.  Howeyer,  he 
left  it  to  my  decision,  and  concluded  by  exhorting 
me  to  be  calm. 

<' Calm/'  said  I ;  ^*  you  tell  me  to  be  oaUn;  I 
neyer  was  calmer  in  my  Ufe ;"  and  I  tortuied  my 
features  into  a  smile.  ^'  Yea»  I  am  so  calm  you 
see,  that  I  can  look  cheerful.  Yes,  captain,  you 
hear  that  I  can  laugh.  We  must  all  die  you 
know;  ha,  ha,  ha! — I  perfectly  understand  you, 
my  dear  sir.  The  sailors,— I  honour  their  super- 
stitions, and  the  calm,  sir ;  I  allude  to  the  sea,— - 
but  the  ocean  itself  is  not  calmer  than  I  am.  I 
perfectly  coincide  with  you,  captain.  I  can  see  no 
mare's  tails  in  the  sky ;  so  you  bad  better  commit 
the  body  to  the  waves.  There  is  something  in  the 
funeral  service,  I  think,  about  the  '  deep  giving  up 
its  dead  !'  Are  there  any  sharks  in  these  latitudes, 
captain?" — and  then  I  shuddered;  I  could  utter 
no  more ;  again  I  bowed  my  head  down  even  to 
my  knees,  and  again  the  tears  fell  thick  and 
heavy,  like  the  large  drops  of  a  thunder  shower  in 
April. 

Then,  after  a  while,  I  rose  up ;  and  hurriedly 
paced  the  deck  for  a  few  minutes ;  I  observed  that 
every  one  gave  way  to  me,  and  this  called  me  sud- 
denly to  my  recollection.  I  desired  to  be  alone  in 
my  sorrow,  so  I  went  down  again  to  my  cabin. 
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As  I  entered,  they  were  screwing  down  the 
coffin-lid ;  there  stood  the  carpenter  with  his  in* 
stmments  in  his  hand,  and  beside  him  was  the 
chief  officer.  I  besought  them  in  language  which 
must  have  wrung  their  hearts  to  leave  me  alone 
with  the  dead;  and  they  quitted  the  cabin  to- 
gether. 

''  My  poor  Ellen !  what  a  beautiful  corpse  she 
is.  How  unutterably  placid  is  her  countenance! 
She  died  with  a  smile  upon  her  face.  What  sere- 
nity is  there  in  her  aspect ;  she  looks  like  a  fair 
statue  of  peace  on  the  monument  of  some  good 
woman.  Ah!  and  those  long,  yellow,  locks, — 
they  shall  not  go  down  with  thee  to  the  depths  of 
the  glaucous  ocean.  There,  kiss  me,  Ellen ;  how 
chilly  your  lips  are,  my  love;  why  do  you  not 
speak  to  me  ?^— Fool ;  fool ! — she  is  dead,  and  be- 
hold !  I  am  conversing  with  her. 

''  There ;  lift  up  your  head,  Ellen,— *thus,  that  is 
well,  my  beloved, — those  beautiful  long,  yellow 
locks,^so  soft,  so  luxuriant,  so  golden, — ^they 
shall  not  perish  with  thee, — what,  more  still  ?  Why 
nature  is  no  churl,  I  am  sure." 

And  one  l^  one  I  severed  the  fair  locks  of  my 
wife  from  the  beautiful  head  they  had  shrouded. 
I  thrust  them  into  my  bosom.  I  covered  up  the 
corpse.  I  replaced  the  lid  of  the  coffin,  and  again 
I  lay  down  beside  it.    Nature  was  exhausted  with 
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watching  and  long^  su^rings,  and  in  the 
all  my  sorrows  I  slept. 

When  I  awoke,  to  my  iodescribable  b 
found  that  the  coffin  had  been  remored.  1 
they  had  committed  it  to  the  deep  and  I  ht 
sleeping  all  the  while.  To  die,  and  to  be 
also,  and  I  asleep — there  was  agony  i 
thought.  I  started  up;  I  listeoed,  fori  h 
noise — a  loud  noise  at  long  intervals  repcaU 
was  the  tolling  of  a  bell.  Slowly  and  solei 
pealed ;  there  was  no  mistaking  its  import ; 
the  denth-kuell  of  my  poor  Ellen — a  voict 
moiling  the  crew  to  attend  at  the  funeral 
beloved. 

I  ascended  the  companion  ladder.  I  9 
temally  sensible  that  a  great  change  had 
place  since  last  I  stood  upon  the  deck  ;  a 
breeze  had  sprung  up  from  the  norward,  a 
vessel  was  moving  briskly  along.  The  bell 
to  loll  just  as  I  reached  the  summit  of  the  U 

The  people  had  gathered  round  the  lee 
way.  The  passengers  stood  upon  one  sid 
crew  upon  the  other,  in  the  centre  was  the  c 
with  his  book.  All  were  uncovered, 
something  on  the  deck,  beside  the  open  gan 
— not  black,  there  was  nothing  of  mourning 
but  a  thing  gay  and  many-coloured — the 
jack,  which  covered  the  rude  coffin  of  one  s< 
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yet  cold.    And  had  they  no  better  pall  than  this 
for  my  poor  Ellen  1 

1  did  not  advance,  I  stood  behind  the  capstan 
and  rested  my  elbows  theretipon.  Then  I  looked 
annmd  me,  and  I  beheld  a  number  of  pitiless,  un- 
■orron ful  faces.  Not  a  tear  was  shed ;  not  a  brow 
was  clouded.  The  eyes  of  only  one  man  glistened, 
and  that  man  was  the  carpenter.  The  doctor  was 
not  there  to  witness  the  completion  of  his  handy- 
work. 

The  captain  b^an  to  read.  His  voice  was 
deep,  fuII-toned,  and  impressive, — "  I  am  the  re- 
Burrectton  and  the  life,  aaith  the  Lord ;  he  that  be- 
lieveth  in  me,  though  he  were  dead,  yet  shall  he 
live." 

•  #  #  • 

"  The  Lord  gave,  and  the  Lord  hath  taken 
away,  blessed  be  the  name  of  the  Lord." 

And  a  voice  from  behind  the  assemblage  of  the 
people — a  voice  whose  tones  were  even  as  those 
which  sorrow  wrings  from  a  breaking  heart — a 
voice  bursting  forth  from  a  heaving  bosom,  like  a 
long  drawn  sigh  of  mighty  emotion — a  voice,  when 
the  prayer  was  ended,  was  heard  to  answer, 
"  Ahbn  !" 

And  the  face  of  every  man  was  turned  round  to 
discern  whence  the  voice  proceeded,  and  they  be- 
held me  looking  towards  the  sea.    - 
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Then  tke  captaia  proocteded  with  the  fonenj 
service ;  and  I  shrouded  my  ejm  wkh  my  hmA$ 
My  elbows  sUB  reated  upon  tha  ^iqiataQ,  The 
fiiU-toned  Yoice  of  the  pceacbec  c^mtumod  to  strike 
upon  my  ears ;  but  I  dAstingiii$he4  not  the  wocds 
thai  were  uttered.  I  was  wrapped  nip  i&  a  le- 
thargy of  grief<*-atupi&eda  seaaolea^f  cbaotio-*- 
.  would  that  I  had  remained  so  for  e^er^— 4>ut  I 
heaxd  a  q^luA  in  tie  wi$ter$^  and  my  agony  sud- 
denly awoke. 

"  No ;  no— not  yet," — ^I  cried  aloud, — **  not  yet, 
—  and  is  die  really  gone 'I  gone  for  ener — then  I 
will  go  with  her/' — ai^  I  rushed  vehemently 
through  the  crowd,  that  I  mi^t  cast  myself  in  tbe 
waters,  but  one  stronger  than  I  laid  his  hand  upon 
my  shoulder  and  restrained  me. 

Then  I  went  away  gnashing  my  teeth :  but  still 
I  turned  my  face  towards  the  sea«  They  had  not 
put  lead  enough  in  the  coffin.  I  saw  it  tossing 
about. 

The  company  dispersed  smiling,  talking  one  to 
another,  as  though  nothing  had  happened^  Several 
ascended  the  poop,  watching  and  pointing  at  the 
coffin  as  it  mounted  the  waves  right  astern,  now 
hidden  in  a  valley  of  water,  now  appearing  upon 
the  crest  of  a  breaker.  It  was  an  amusing  sight  to 
tbe  idle  party — ^it  was  something  to  lo(^  at  ajeid 
speculate  upon.     But  this  was  nothing — the  crown- 
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ing  curse  of  all  was  jet  in  store  for  my  afflicted 
soul.  I  heard  the  sound  of  a  shot ;  I  looked  up, 
and  a  young  cadet  had  just  discharged  a  pistol 
from  the  quarter.  He  was  laughing.  Perhaps  I 
was  in  error^  but  I  thought,  and  I  think  so  still, 
that  he  fired  at  my  wife's  coffin. 

Human  endurance  could  hold  out  no  longer.  I 
would  have  killed  the  boy  had  he  been  within  my 
reach.  I  clenched  both  my  fists;  I  made  a  spring 
forward ;  but  darkness  came  suddenly  upon  me ; 
and  my  brain  whirled  giddily  round.  I  was  im- 
potent ;  I  staggered  forward  and  struck  out  with 
all  my  might,  but  my  victim  was  far  enough  firom 
me.  Then  I  fell  flat  upon  my  fece  and  was  taken 
up  in  a  delirious  fevo*. 


POSTSCRIPT. 


Jamqne  opui  exegi. 


''  But,  surely/'  exclaims  the  beneficent  reader, 
who  has  followed  the  autobiographer  thus  far^  *^  it 
is  not  your  intentiociy  Mr.  Author,  to  take  your 
leave  of  us  in  this  abrupt  manner  ?  You  have  not 
told  us  what  becomes  of  Frederick,  nor  of  Mar- 
garet, nor,  indeed,  of  yourself?    Come,  sir, " 

**  Romantically  situated  upon  the  borders  of  the 
river    *     *    *^  whose  waters " 

**  I  must  tell  you,  Mr.  Author,  that  this  sounds 
a  great  deal  more  like  the  beginning  of  an  initial, 
than  of  a  final,  chapter;  besides,  when  we  last 
heard  of  you,  you  were  upon  your  way  to  the 
island  of  Madeira.  You  fell  flat  upon  your  face, 
and  were  taken  up  in  a  delirious  fever." 
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So  I  did,  but  seven  long  years  have  passed 
away  since  the  date  of  that  event,  and  the  autiv 

bi<^;T^pher ;  but  the  perusal  of  the  following 

little  scene  will,  peradventuie,  satisfy  thy  laudable 
curiosity,  my  most  beneScent  reader. 

Beside  a  table,  covered  with  books  and  papers, 
in  a  well-stored  library,  whose  glass-doors  open 
upon  a  shaven  lawn,  down-sloping  towards  a  river, 
which  wanders  through  one  of  our  most  beautiful 
northern  counties,  sits  a  gentleman,  whose  precise 
age  it  would  be  somewhat  di£Scult  to  determine. 
He  has  been  writing,  but  the  ink  has  dried  in  bis 
pen,  and  the  paper  which  is  stretched  out  before 
him,  half  blank  and  half  manuscript  as  it  is,  seems 
blistered  as  though  some  tear^lrops  had  latfjly 
fiillen  upon  its  surfitce.  "  And  now,"  he  mutters 
to  himself,  "  I  have  finished — I  have  completed 
my  task  .'  What  more  does  it  behove  me  to  write  ? 
What ." 

But  he  pauses  suddenly — the  door  of  his  apart- 
ment is  heard  to  open,  and  he  lifts  up  his  bowed 
head — he  looks  towards  the  door — there  is  a  smile 
upon  his  face,  for  two  lovely  children  have  burst 
into  the  room. 

They  look  like  twins,  for  they  both  of  them  have 
lived  about  eight  years  in  the  world,  and  they  both 
have  yellow  locks,  and  they  both  have  blue  eyea, 
and  they  both   are  exceeding  foir,  so  fair,  that 
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aaeiag  them,  you  would  exdaim — ''  Such 
bods  as  these  will  not  live  to  become  fuU-blown 
flowers/'  But  they  are  not  twins,  neither  are  they 
brother  and  sister,  for  the  one  is  like  hu  motho-, 
and  the  other  like  her  sure*  That  mother  and  that 
sire  are  dead. 

They  come  bounding  up  to  the  gentlanan  who 
sits  beside  the  table  in  the  library,  bat  the  little  girl 
outstrips  her  companion,  and  is  the  first  to  throw 
her  arms  about  the  gentleman's  knees.  —  ^*  P*pi^" 
die  cries,  '^  dear  papa,  is  it  not  very  cruel  to 
catch  butterflies,  and  to  kill  them  when  they  aie 
caught  ?" 

But  eve  she  has  elicited  a  reply  to  the  question 
thus  earnestly  advanced,  the  little  boy,  whose 
countenance  betrays  a  strong  feeling  of  anger  and 
vesentment,  whilst  his  young  eyes  flash,  and  his 
feir  cheeks  are  crimsoned,  cries  out,  ''  He  is  not 
your  papa  !  What  right  have  you  to  call  him  by 
that  mune?'  And  thai  the  little  girl  falls  a-weep- 
ing,  and  says,  through  her  tears,  '^  Oh,  Everard — 
dear  Everard,  this  is  very  unkind !"  and  th^i  she 
hides  her  face  between  her  little  hands,  and  sobs 
violently. 

The  gentleman  at  the  library-table  endeavours 
to  say  something,  but  he  cannot ;  a  rush  of  feel- 
ing seems  to  stifle  his  utterance ;  the  little  boy 
looks  at  his  young  companion,   and  a  change 
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piUises  ov^  fais  coantenance ;  retentmeat  gives 
plbce  to  Bonrow ;  anger  to  love ;  the  tears  ^isten 
in  hi6  eyes ;  he  throws  himself  upon  the  neck  of 
the  little  girl. — **  Claudine  !  suler  Claudine — ^my 
own  sister ! — I  am  a  very  wicked  boy." 

Then  they  kiss  one  another,  €uid  the  geotleman 
embraces  them  both — that  genti^nan,  need  i  tell 
tliee,  sweet  reader? — 'that  gentleman  is  Claude 
Jemingham. 

The  little  girl  smiles  through  her  tears,  and 
says — "  Never  mind,  Everard  ;"  then  she  seizes 
one  of  Mr.  Jemingham's  hands,  kisses  it,  and  then 
looking  up  beseechingly  into  his  face,  exclaims  in 
an  earnest  voice — "  Tell  me  about  my  papa  ?" 

Then,  scarcely  knowing  what  to  answer,  I  reply, 
—  "  It  is  written  in  a  book.*' 

But  a  servant  enters,  and  relieves  me  from  this 
embarrassment :  he  brings  a  letter  with  a  foreign 
post-mark;  I  open  it — "Come  hither,  Everard, 
and  you  Claudine,  I  have  good  news  to  tell  you : 
uncle  Frederick  is  coming  to  England." 

"  And  aunt  Margaret  V 

"  Yes,  and  your  cousins." 

"  What,  Matthew  and  Claude,  and  little  Fre- 
derick ?"  cries  my  sweet  boy,  clapping  his  hands, 
whilst  his  face  becomes  radiant  with  joy.  "  How 
I  do  long  to  see  them,  to  be  sure !  What  a  plea- 
sant party  we  shall  have  !" 
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"  Is  uncle  Frederick  a  good  man?**  says  the 
daughter  of  Everard  Sinclair,  *^  a  good  man  like 
what  my  papa  was  ?"  and  this  question,  innocently 
as  it  was  advanced,  smites  painfully : — I  know  not 
what  to  say. 

The  question  is  repeated,  and  I  answer,  **  Yes^ 
child,  he  u  a  good  man/' 

"  And  aunt  Margaret,"  says  Everard,  "  is  she 
quite  well  again,  papa  ?" 

"  Quite." 

Now,  reader,  art  thou  satisfied  ? 


THE    END. 
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